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VICTOR HUGO 


VscTOR Hugo’s life and work are closely bound up with the history 
of France during the nineteenth centu^. He was the mirror and 
echo, 8(»netiznes also the voice of hb age. Indeed some have spoken 
of the nineteenth century as *The Century of Victor Hugo.’ His 
childhood coincided with the rise and fall of the Napoleonic 
Empire; his old age with the birth of the Third Republic. In 
between lay the restoration of the Bourbon dynasty under Louis 
XVIII and Charles X, the July Revolution df 1830, the reign of 
Louis Philippe, the revolution of 1848, the short-lived Second 
Republic, the i^ond Empire and the defeat of France in her war 
miti Prussia. Every one of those phases marked a definite period 
in Victor Hugo’s life and work. * 

Victor-Marie Hugo was born on February 26th 1802 at 
Besan^n, capital of the Franche-Comt^, the third son of Commw- 
dant (later General and Count) L6opold-Sigisbert Hugo an ardent 
Bonapartist, and of his wife Sophie, tide Triibuchet, who camic 
irom a royalist family in Nantes, Brittany. His parents were ill- 
matched and separate later. For very many years Hugo’s sympa- 
thi^^were dirid^ between fab father and mother and the respective 
causes they represented. 

Hb early years were marked by a series of peregrinations whkfa 
took him to Marseilles, Corsica, Elba, Naples, Paris, Madrid 
(where he attended for one year the College of Nobles), and finally 
back to Paris in 1813. From 1813-1818 he attended school at the 
Pension Cordier, the only systematic education he ever received 
At that time he began to try hb hand at every posrible form 
verse: odes, satires, tragedies, el^fies, idylb, tranriations of Latin 
Poets— even a comic opera. At fifteen he was awarded an Honotm* 
able Mention by the French Academy in a poetry contest, and at 
seventeen two literary prizes by the Academy ^TToidoule. In 
he founded, tc^ther with hb elder brother, a fortnightly review 
Id C$nser 9 e^ LitUmn In i8ai hb moth^ died 

Lean for the your^ poet trying to make 1 # 

0Wh living. Homver, in xSaa Kiiig L^ XVIII, in recognition 
of Hugo’s royalbt sentiments, expr^aed in the ode granted 
hhn an anmiity of 1200 Fra ^ch enabled Mm to marry AdHI; 
Foibher bo hisd been aeeredy engaged smae time* X: 

the yearn ; that Mowed saW ^ advance of 
Klovemmt of wl^ Hi^ and fisrisds— amoag^ pik$'^ 

aim ^ ^ the critfo Saiate-Bcirve^^ 
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Tlie plays Cromwell, Marion de Lomu, ttemam; the collection 
poems Les Orumtales, and tte historical novel Notre-Dame de Pc 
(The Hunchback of Notre-Daine)| the latter published in i8; 
are the most important works of Hugo’s romantic period. 

Five children— one of whom died in infancy — ^were born 
Hugo in the first eight years of his married life which remain 
happy until 1830 when Sainte-Bcuve, his best friend^ fell in love wi 
his wife. In the period of estrangement betwecri husband and w 
which followed this episode, Hugo formed a liaison with the actn 
Juliette Drouet. The liaison was to last over fifty, years, in the coui 
of which it acquired almost legitimate status in the eyes of the worl 

In the period 1830-1845 which was marked by his growii 
intimacy with the Royal House and by his growing interest . 
social conditions and politics, into which he actively entered aft 
having been made a peer of France by Louis Philippe (1845 
Hugo established himself as the leading lyrical poet of Franc 
From these years date some*of his most famous collections of poem 
among them Les Feuilles d^Automne and Les Chants du CripusetiL 
also the plays ^Le Roi s' amuse' (on which Verdi’s opera ^RigoletU 
is based), Ruy Bias, Marie Tudor, In 1841 he was elected a Membe 
of the French Academy. 

In 1848, after the revolution which ended with the abdicatioi 
of Louis Philippe, Hugo was elected Deputy to the Nations 
Assembly. Later, for a short while he supported Louis Napoleoi 
as President of the Republic, but after the coup d'etat of 1851 h< 
turned against him and went to the barricades on the side of th< 
people. In danger of arrest, he fled to Brussels and the following 
year began his exile, first in Jersey and later in Guernsey (when 
he setded with his wife, family and Juliette Drouet) — ^an exile 
which was to last until 1870. During those years he wrote some ol 
his most famous works: Les ChdHments (1853) a satirical and 
prophetic denunciation of Napoleon III, Les Contemplations (1856), 
the first part of Ligende des SUcles, Les MisdrabUs (1862), the great 
itistorical novel which contains the essence of his moral philosophy, 
Les TravcttUeurs de la Mer (1866) and VHomme ^ rit (1869). 

Madame Hugo died in 1868 and two years later Hugo returned 
to his native country. He lived through the siege and capitulation 
of Paris (1871) and in the years to follow took an active part in 
the political life of the new republic. In 1873 he published his last 
great novel Qpatro-vmgt^treize. 

During the last few years of his life — ^the final apotheosis — ^he 
lived as the singer and prophet of democratic France, venerated by 
We countrymen as no living Frenchman had ever been venerated. 

> fie died on May 22nd 1885 ^ circumstances 

dr unpandleled pomp and ceremony in the Pantheon. H. d. R. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A LITERARY movement may seem to be born full-grown ; to appear 
suddenly, armed and organized, and with a date affixed to it But 
to say, Tn this place and at this time sudh and Rich a movement 
began,* is to tell only half the story. It is to ignore the influences 
which have been at work in the dark, and the atmosphere breathed 
by the men who dreamed what was to become a reality. The nine- 
teenth century Romantic movement in France received its impulse 
from that group of yoimg men who began to meet in the house of 
Charles Nodier in the year 1823, calling themselves the C6nacle. 
But rebellion against the classic tradition in literature was in the 
air. Lamardne and de Vigny had already published their first 
volumes of poetry, in which the voice of Chateaubriand can be 
heard so clearly. For Chateaubriand was the precursor. He and 
Mme. de Stael and Rousseau played their part in preparing the 
ground and sowing the seed. But it was Chateaubriand whose effect 
was greatest. Out of his shadow came not only the poets and 
romancers, but historians such as Michelet and Ilierry. 

Among those who attended the meetings of the C6nade, though, 
at first, without enthusiasm, was Victor Hugo. The son of one of 
Napoleon’s generals, and with a mother who was an ardent royalist, 
he himself had become a royalist, and his first published volume of 
verse was in the classic tradition. At Nodier’s house he found him- 
self in the midst of discussions on the condition of French literature, 
and heard, eloquently expressed, the case for a revdt against the 
constricting influence of those rules and precepts laid down by 
Boileau. It seemed to these men that the current of French prose 
and poetry was frozen hard. Hugo did not, as one might have 
expected, catch fire at once, and t^w himself into die movement. 
He hesitated for a year or two. But the publication of his Ballades 
in 1826 gave a strong indication of the road he had diosen. Then, 
in 1827, came the &mous preface to Cromwell, the mamfeiiao of 
the Romantic movoxient. It established tins young man of twenty- 
five as the leader of the movement, and from then until hxs deaffi 
fifty-eight years later, he remained its leader and its great %oife. 

Acchumed as poet, drauhatist and novelist, Victor Hugo was not 
satisfied, Hu vanity led .him, in his nuddle years, to imagine for 
himsdl a comnumding position in politiou Ludicrous fiffitire 
ended jin an escape fix>m Baris in dhguise, and k was whfle he ivas 
living the Isle of Guernsey tiiat tiie skty-yeax^bld esile wnote 
Msdns&jsr. Li tiiis enormous, iU-proportioned novel wBI be 
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found the best and the worst of the Romantic movement; its 
strength and its weakness^ its ^rtues and its faults. For Hugo and 
the movement were made for each other. He had in his nature and 
his character most of the elements of which the romantic literature 
of the time was composed. We must remember that the revolt 
against the classic tradition was a revolt against discipline and 
restraint, and therefore against canons of literary taste once uni- 
versally accepted, but now rejected. It was the loud and repeated 
boast of the Romantics that the new literature was to be completely 
free. There were to be no limitations in vocabulary, dioice of 
subject or technical experiment. An author must write whatever he 
felt inclined to write, and in the way that suited his purpose. 
Individualism, which is simply egoism, was to be given its head, 
and conventional standards of judgment were pronounced absurd. 
At sixty, Victor Hugo had lost none of the energy and enthusiasm 
with which he had thrown himself, more than thirty years before, 
into the great battles that raged round Hemani, Assured fame and 
the habit of receiving adulation as his due had increased his self- 
confidence, and had developed to a dangerous extent the weakness 
of his character. He saw himself as a philosopher and a prophet, 
and his lack of self-criticism made him more and more audacious. 
In Les Misirables the reader is conscious, every now and again, of 
Hugo’s inability to distinguish between the sublime and the ridi- 
culous — of both of which he was a master. The story could have 
been told more effectively at half the length, but the author was 
determined to put into the book everything he had to say, and the 
result is a mass of digressions, apostrophes, dissertations, subsidiary 
incidents, meditations, passages of lyric beauty, rhetoric of the first 
and second class. Most of the digressions are excellent reading, but 
there is puerile nonsense even in the famous description of Waterloo, 
and it is difficult to respond to the three-page speech of Enjolras 
at the barricade without a smile. 

The central theme of Les Misirables^ of which we lose sight only 
momentarily, is the persistent and heartrending attempt of a 
convict, who has become through his sufferings an enemy of 
society, to rehabilitate himself; to atone for his past sins by sincere 
repentaxu:e, by a love of God and his fellow-beings, and by good 
wenrks. The blind, mechanical inhumanity of the Law makes it 
impossible for a man whose initial crime was the stealing of a loaf 
of bread, to lead a useful and honout^ble lifi: anywhere. Through- 
out the book he is a fugitive, even when, under a new name, he 
s^pears to have covered his tracks. For the Law, in the person of a 
xelratless police official, whose only ambition is to carry out his 
orders to Jdie never dies ctf the pursuit. Valjeaii the convict 

aiKi Jay^. the police official symbolize the universal conflict 
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between the redeemed criminal and the impersonal tyranny of a 
system of justice. By his own efforts, and thanks to the initial inspi- 
ration of a saintly Bishop, Jean Valjean, released from the galleys, 
cures himself of the hatred which was so great a p>eril to his soul. 
But the uncomprehending Javert shadows him ceaselessly, as though 
to emphasize the unresting desire of the Law to destroy those who 
have learned their lesson, and have freed themselves from the 
mental sickness for which the Law itself was responsible. The duel 
between these two men is really a duel between two ideas, and 
neither character has the full breath of life in him. But the incidents 
of the long pursuit, now dramatic, now melodramatic, are related 
so vividly that one surrenders to the narrative power of a master. 
By an admirable touch of irony, the duel ends in the suicide of 
Javert. Having been given his Itfe by Valjean, he allows the old 
convict to escape at the moment when he has him at his mercy. 
Realizing that, for the first time in hi^ life, he has become a human 
being, he throws himself into the Seine. But for Valjean, free at 
last, only death remains. 

Woven into the main theme is the dogging of Valjean by the 
abominable Th^nardier and his wife, and to complete the pattern 
there is the love story of Marius and Cosette. The amplest use of 
coincidence is made, to ensure that the three themes shall merge 
into one, and that the characters shall continually lose each other 
and find each other again. For the entire novel is a tale of pursuit 
and escape. Valjean is pursued by his past in the form of Javert; by 
Th^nardier, from whom he has rescued Cosette; by Marius who 
wants to marry Cosette. The suspence is maintained, in spite of the 
frequency of digression or irrelevant episode, and, at the end, what 
might have seemed to be a loosely constructed story, is seen to have 
coherence, purpose, and a strong outline. The narrative flags when 
Hugo pauses for a philosophical meditation, a historical dissertation 
or a lyric interlude. But to talk of ‘padding’ would be unjust, 
because the interruptions belong to Hugo’s theory of what a 
romantic novel should be, and are as much a part of his literary 
temperament as his bombast, his sentimentality and his idealization 
of the good and exaggeration of the bad in human nature. Moreover, 
when he is being longwinded, he is often very skilfully building up 
background or character, and his own evident enjoyment of what 
he is writing persuades the reader to share that enjoyment. Being 
interested in every aspect of life and every quality to be found in 
men and women, he carries the book along with zest and vigour. 
The poet and the dramatist are behind the novelist’s shoulder, and 
the rather shallow philosopher b widiin call. 

Poiiaps the weakest p^ of the book is the love st<^ of Maizius 
and Cosette, The poet in Hugo attempts an idyllic picture first 
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love^ but the innocence and simplicity are artificial and tiresome^ 
and at the marriage one can almost hear die celestial voices which 
swell in chorus at the end of many a film. Mach more successful 
is the episode of the girl who has known nothing but evU, and has 
been forced by her father and mother to play her part in all their 
crimes. Eponine^ the hungry little she-wolf the Parisian alleys, 
falb in love with Marius, and sacrifices her life for him. Her ma^* 
nificent do not want your money’ brin^ her to life at once, and 
her sad and uncomplicated tale is told with admirable ij^traint. 
Her death, when she has dragged herself, mortally woi^ided, to 
the barncade where Marius is fighting, b described very mbvdngly. 
*Mon»eur Marius, I think I was a little bit in love with y^u.’ 

Hugo’s touch is sure in describing the unhappy, the hungry, 
the oppressed — ^thc grotesque confraternity of thieves and mur- 
derers, the outcasts of the Parisian underworld, who drag down 
even the children they have corrupted. Of these b the immortal 
Gavroche, the impudent, crafty, courageous street-arab. In happier 
circumstances he might have had in him something of Trabb’s 
boy of Grsat ExpecUOions. In hb darker, demon-haunted world he 
on one occasion recalls that excellent imp, when he walks round 
Javert, grimacing, moving hb neck like a bird, thrusting out hb 
tmder-lip. Hb rags are forgotten when hb short life ends on the 
barricades. He b hit by a bullet, and falb, *but a street-urchin who 
touches the pavement b like Antaeus touching mother-earth.’ He 
rises and continues the song which he has been singing, and so dies, 
trying to finbh the song. That night hb soul was with dead heroes. 

At vivid and picturesque detail Hugo excelled. Sometimes the 
great romantic seems to foreshadow Zola and the naturalbt school. 
The sewer system of Paris is described with the loving care of an 
expert; and in the pages devoted to the horrible Mabon Gorbeau, 
2md the devices used by Marius to make a chop last three days, he 
was probably recalling the time when, forty years before, he him- 
self had been poor and hungry in a sordid garret. Old streets, old 
houses of Paris, mysterious cub-dc-sac, deserted gard^ make the 
background for the rogues who slink fiirdvdiy by night, and for 
Valjean’s flight across the moonlit city. Nor was it to he expected 
the author oCNotre-Dwne de Paris^ the git»t novel the sprb^- 
the Romantic movement, would be able to rcsbt a desenp- 
lion of the barricades of on the grand scale; more than a 
hundred pages in which hbtory, podiry and melodrama all find a 
place. Many have thought that Hugo was moire at hts case with the 
nf cBQwds mid the faring^ to life of a jgreat city than 
with the analysb character. It b oataMy tame that dte Catheijml 
Itihe hero of dSi Paris, and that fib® most vivid paria of 

m^Us ttfe those moments wiicn the subsidiary characters 
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8tqp out of the carefully constructed background of the Paris 
streets. The redemption of Jean Valjeamis a problem that never 
loses its interest, but Jean Valjean himself is not as clear and living 
to us as is Gavroche. 

Les Misirables poses a social problem and a theological problem, 
but, as always, when Victor Hugo assumes the robe of the philoso- 
pher and the thinker, one realizes that he has notiung profound to 
say. His novels, but still more his plays, are a kind of gigantic 
towr-de^force^ and because he was a great romantic poet with 
commonplace ideas the reader oi L bs Misirables must expect sudden 
transitions from the noble, the splendid, the beautiful, to the crude 
and the absurd. At one moment we are edified and uplifted, at the 
next we are dropped into bathos. 

But the book ^1 live as long as men care to read a good story 
well told, and it has enough gusto and energy and variety to screen 
the shortcomings. The present age, which is highly critical of the 
sentimentality of Dickens, will find plenty of sentimentality in 
Les Misirables^ and not only in the often insipid Gosette. But 
sentimentality was a fault of the Romantics, and was a form of 
self-indulgence essential to their doctrine of individualism, and to 
the picturesque melancholy which the beauties of nature aroused 
in them. It was much to the taste of the time. Valjean himself is 
frequently grossly sentimental, but the chronicle of his spiritual 
coidlict, of the victories of a sick conscience restored to health, rises 
to grandeur. By a constant effort of the will he keeps in mind, from 
first to last, the lesson taught him by Bbhop Myriel. When he comes 
to die he has renounced the hatred which he once nursed, and in 
which he delighted. He has renounced even his hope earthly 
happiness and a serene old age among those he loves. He contem- 
plates the crucifix, and his dying speech is full of the praise of God. 
An old woman puts her head round the door, and asks a question 
which is very much to the point. Shall she send for a priest? *1 have 
one,’ Valjean replies, thinking of the Bishop who showed him the 
road on which he has travelled. But that commonsense question 
; asked by the old woman, a question whit^ was not really answered^ 
{ dominates the long death-scene, and echoes in the mind more 
^ loudly than Gosette’s piercing cry of anguish. 


J. B. N4te>RTON 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


M long, as there shall exist, by virtue of law and custom, decrees 
uhmnation pronounced by society, artificially creating hdls amid 
e civilization of earth, and adding the element of human fate to 
vine destiny; so long as the Aree great problems of the century — 
e degradation of man through pauperism, the corruption of 
)man through hunger, the crippling of children through lack of 
;ht — are unsolved; so long as social asphyxia is possible in any 
irt of the world; — in other words, and with a still wider signifi* 
tnce, so long as ignorance and poverty exist on earth, books of 
pe nature of Ias MisdrabUs cannot fail to be df use. 




BOOK FIRST : A JUST MAN 


/. M. Myriel 

In i8i5« M. Gharles-Fran^c^-Bienvenu Myriel was Bishop of 
He was an old man of about seventy-five years of age; he had 
occupied the see of D. since 1806. 

Although this detail has no connection whatever with the real 
substance of what we are about to relate, it will not be superfluous, 
if merely for the sake of exactness in all points, to mention here the 
various rumours and remarks which had been in circulation about 
him from the very moment when he arrived in the diocese. True 
or false, that wludi is said of men often occupies as important a 
place in their lives, and above all, in their destinies, as that which 
they do. M. Myriel was the son of a councillor of the Parliament 
of Aix; hence he belonged to the nobility of the bar. It was said 
that his father, destining him to be the heir of his own post, had 
married him at a very early age, eighteen or twenty, in accordance 
with a custom which is rather widely prevalent in parliamentary 
families. In spite of this marriage, however, it was said that CSiarlm 
Myriel created a great deal of talk. He was well formed, though 
rather short in stature, elegant, graceful, intelligent; the whole of 
the first portion of his life had been devoted to the world and to 
gallantry. 

The Involution came; events succeeded each other with pre- 
cipitadon; the parliamentary families, decimated, pursued, himted 
down, were dispersed. M. Charles Myriel emigrated to Italy at 
the very beginning of the Revoludon. There his wife died of a 
malady of the chest, from which she had long suffered. He had no 
childr^. What took place next in the fate of M. Myriel? The nun 
of the French society of the olden days, the of his own ^unily, 
the tragic spectacles of *93, which were, perhaps, even mmealarsnkig 
to the emigrants who viewed them from a distance, with the magni- 
fying powers of terror, — did these cause the ideas of renunciadpn 
solitude to germinate in him? Was he, in the midst of tWse 
distractions, these affecdons wluch absor^d his life^ suddenly 
smitten wi^ one of those mysterious and terriUe blows which 
samedmes overwhelm, by striking to bis heart, a man whom public 
catastrophes would not shake, by striking at hk existence and h% 
fortune? No one could have told: all that was known was, dsat 
when he returned from Italy he was a pncst. 

In 1804, M. Myriel was the Gur€ vof B. fRrignollasJ. He 
aixiMAy ad^ced in years, a very 

About die epodi the coronaticm, some pe^ 
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with his curacy — just what, is not precisely known — took him to 
Paris. Among other powerAil persons to whom he went to solicit 
aid for his parishioners was M. le Cardinal Fesch. One day, when 
the Emperor had come to visit his uncle, the worthy Cur^, who was 
waiting in the anteroom, found himself present when His Majesty 
passed. Napoleon, on finding himself observed with a certain 
curiosity by this old man, turned round and said abruptly:-— 
‘Who is this good man who is staring at me?* 

‘Sire,* said M. Myriel, ‘you are looking at a goo^ man, and I 
at a great man. Each of us can profit by it.* f 

That very evening, the Emperor asked the Cardinal the name of 
the Cur6, and some time afterwards M. Myriel w» utterly as- 
tonished to learn that he had been appointed Bishop 6f D. 

What truth was there, after all, in the stories which were invented 
as to the early portion of M. MyriePs life? No one knew. Very few 
families had been acquainted with the Myriel family before the 
Revolution. 

M. Myriel had to undergo the fate of every newcomer in a little 
town, where there are many mouths which talk, and very few 
heads which think. He was obliged to undergo it although he was 
a bishop, and because he was a bishop. But after all, the rumours 
with which his name was connected were rumours only, — ^noise, 
sayings, words; less than words— as the energetic language 
of the South expresses it. 

However that may be, after nine years of episcopal power and 
of residence in D., all the stories and subjects of conversation which 
engross petty towns and petty people at the outset had fallen into 
profound oblivion. No one would have dared to mention them; 
no one would have dared to recall them, 

M. Myriel had arrived at D. accompanied by an elderly spinster. 
Mademoiselle Baptistine, who was his sister, and ten years his junior. 

Their only domestic was a female servant of the same age as 
Mademoiselle Baptistine, and named Madame Magloire, who, 
after having been the servant of Af. le Curi^ now assumed the double 
title of meud to Mademoiselle and housekeeper to Monseigneur. 

Mademoiselle Baptistine was a long, pale, thin, gentle creature; 
she realized the ideal expressed by the word ‘respectable*; for it 
seems that a woman must needs be a mother in order to be venerable. 
She had never been pretty; her whole life, which had been nothing 
but a succession of holy deeds, };^d finally conferred upon her a 
sort of pallor and transparency; and as she advanced in years she 
had acquired what may be called the beauty of goodness. What 
had been leanness in her youth had become transparency in her 
matimty; and tins diaphaneity allowed the angel to be seoti. She 
was a soul ratiier than a vir^n. Her pehton seemed made , of a 
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shadow; there was hardly sufEcient body to provide for sex; a 
little matter enclosing a light ; large eyes forever drooping; — ^a mere 
pretext for a soul’s remaining on the earth. 

Madame Magloire was a little^ fat, white old woman, corpulent 
and bustling; always out of breath, — in the first place, because of 
her activity, and in the next, because of her asthma. 

On his arrival, M. Myriel was installed in the episcopal palace 
with the honours requir^ by the Imperial decrees, which class a 
bishop immediately after a major-general. The mayor and the 
president paid the first call on him, and he, in turn, paid the first 
call on the general and the prefect. 

The installation over, the town waited to see its bishop at work. 


2, M, Myriel becomes M. Welcome 

The episcopal palace of D. adjoins the hospital. The episcopal 
palace was a huge and beautiful house, built of stone at the be- 
ginning of the last century by M. Henri Puget, Doctor of Theology 
of the Faculty of Paris, Abb^ of Simore, who had been Bishop of D. 
in 1712. This palace was a genuine seignorial residence. Everything 
about it had a grand air, — ^the apartments of the Bishop, the 
drawing-rooms, the chambers, the principal courtyard, which was 
very large, with walks encircling it under arcades in the old Floren- 
tine fashion, and gardens planted with magnificent trees. In the 
dining-room, a long and superb gallery which was situated on the 
ground-floor and opened on the gardens, M. Henri Puget had enter- 
tained in state, on July 29, 1714, My Lords Charles Brftlart dc 
Genlis, archbishop; Prince d’Embrun; Antoine de Mesgrigny, the 
capuchin, Bishop of Grasse; Philippe dc Venddme, Grand Prior of 
France, Abb6 of Saint Honors de Ldrins; Frangois dc Barton de 
Grillon, bishop, Baron de Vence; C^ar de Sabran de Forcalquier, 
bishop, Seignor of Gland^vc; and Jean Soanen, Priest oi the 
Oratory, preacher in ordinary to the king, bishop, Seignor c^Senez. 
The portraits of these seven reverend personages decorated this- 
apartment; and this memorable date, the 29th of July, 1714, was 
there engraved in letters of gold on a table of white marble. 

The hospital was a low and narrow building of a single story,, 
widi a small garden. 

Three days after his arrival, the Bbhop visited the hospital. The 
visit ended, he had the director requested to be so good as to come 
to his house. 

^Monsieur the director of the hospital,’ said he to him, %ow 
many sick people have you at the present nioment?* 
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> ^Twenty-six, Monseigneur.’ 

*That was the number whv:h I counted,’ said the Bishop, 

‘The beds,’ pursued the director, ‘arc very much crowded against 
each other,’ 

‘That is what I observed.* 

‘The halls are nothing but rooms, and it is with difficulty that 
the air can be changed in them.’ 

‘So it seems to me.’ 

‘And then, when there is a ray of sun, the garden is fvery small 
for the convalescents.’ 

‘That was what I said to myself.’ 

‘In case of epidemics, — ^we have had the typhus fever year; 
we had the sweating sickness two years ago, and a hundred patients 
at times, — ^we know not what to do.’ \ 

‘That is the thought which occurred to me.’ 

‘What would you have, Monseigneur?’ said the director. ‘One 
must resign one’s self,’ 

This conversation took place in the gallery dining-room on the 
groimd-floor. 

The Bishopremainedsilentfor a moment; then he turned abruptly 
to the director of the hospital, 

‘Monsieur,’ said he, ‘how many beds do you think this hall 
alone would hold?’ 

‘Monseigneur’s dining-room?’ exclaimed the stupefied director. 

The Bishop cast a glance round the apartment, and seemed to 
be taking measures and calculations with his eyes. 

‘It w<^d hold full twenty beds,’ said he, as though speaking 
to himself. Then, raising his voice: — 

‘Hold, Monsieur the directed of the hospital, I will tell you 
somethii^. There is evidently a mistake here« There are thirty-six 
of you, in five or six small rooms. There are three of us here, and 
we have room for sixty. There is some mistake, I tell you; you have 
my house, and I have yours. Give me back my house; you are at 
home here.’ 

On the following day the thirty-six patients were installed in the 
^Bishop’s palace, and the Bishop was settled in the ho^ital. 

. M. Mynd had no property, his ffimily having been ruined by 
me Revolution. His sister was in receipt of a yearly income of five 
hundred francs, which sufficed for her personal wants at the 
vicarage. M. Myiiel received from thnState, in his quality t^bishop^ 
a ^ary fifteen thousand francs. On the very day whoi he took 
up his abode in the ho^tal, M* Myriel setded on die disposition 
of this sum once for ail, in the following manner. We transciibe 
hm a .n^te made iiy his own handtr— 
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NOTB ON TKB ABOUX.AT10N OF MY HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES 

1^500 livres. 
100 „ 


For the litUe seminary 
Society of the mission 

For the Lazarists of Montdidier loo 

Seminary for fordgn missions in Paris 200 

Congregation of the Holy Spirit 150 

Religious estaUishments cf die Holy Land 100 

Charitable maternity societies 300 

Extra, for that Arles 50 

Work for the amelioration of prisons 400 

Work for the itdief and delivery of prisoners 500 

To liberate fathers of families incarcerated for debt 1,000 
Addition to the salary of the poor teachers of the 
diocese 2,000 

Public granary of the Hautes-Alpes 100 

Congregation of the ladies of D., of Manosque, and of 
Sisteron, for the gratuitous instruction of poior girls 
For the poor 
My personal expenses 

Total 15,000 >, 



M. Myriel made no change in this arrangement during the entire 
period that he occupied the see of D. As has been seen, he called 
it regulating his household expenses. 

This arrangement was accepted with absolute submission by 
Mademoiselle Bapdstine. Hiis holy wmnan regarded MonseigpeUr 
of D. as at one and the same dme her brother and her bishop, her 
friend according to the iiesh and her superior according to the 
Church. She simply loved and venerated him. When he sp<Jce, she 
bowed; when he acted, she yielded her adherence. Their only 
servant, Madame Magloire, grumbled a little. It will be observed 
that Monsieur the lEhshop had reserved for himself only one thousand 
livres, which, added to the pension of Mademoiselle Baptistine, 
made fifteen himdred francs a year. On these fifteen hundred firimcs 
these two old women and the old man subsisted. 

And when a village cinrate came to D., the Bishop still found 
means to entertmn him, thanks to the severe economy of Madame 
Magloire, and to the intclHgcnt administration of Mademoiselle 
Baptistine. 

One day, after he had been in D. abput three months, the Bishop 
mid: — ^ ^ 

*And sdll I am quite craiiaped with it alii* 

T should think so!’ exdain^ Madame Magkdre. 
has not even dain&ed the i^owance whidt the departaneni tnetee 
kto ibr the eacpcme of his carriage in town, 
al^tthe diocese. It was customary Ibr bishcpsha 
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‘Hold!’ cried the Bishop, ‘you are quite right, Madame Magloire*’ 
And he made his demand. 

Some time afterwards the General C!ouncil took this demand 
under consideration, and voted him an annual sum of three 
thousand francs, under this heading: Allowance to M. the Bishop for 
expenses of carriage y expenses of postmgy and expenses of pastord visits. 
This provoked a great outcry among the local burgesses; and a 
senator of the Empire, a former member of the Gpuncil of the 
Five Hundred which favoured the i8 Brumaire, and 4 ^ho was pro- 
vided with a magnificent senatorial office in the v^^inity of the 
town of D., wrote to M. Bigot de Prdameneu, the minister of public 
worship, a very angry and confidential note on the st^bject, from 
which we extract these authentic lines: — 

‘Expenses of carriage? What can be done with it in a town of 
less than four thousand inhabitants? Expenses of journeys? What 
is the use of these trips, in the first place? Next, how can the posting 
be accomplished in these mountainous parts? There are no roads. 
No one travels otherwise than on hork^back. Even the bridge between 
Durance and Chiteau-Arnoux can barely support ox-teams. These 
priests are all thus, gre^y and avaricious. This man played the 
good priest when he first came. Now he does like the rest; he must 
have a carriage and a posting-chaise, he must have luxuries, like 
the bishops of the olden days. Oh, all this priesthood! Things will 
not go well, M. le Comte, until the Emperor has freed us from these 
black-capped rascals, Down with the Pope! [Matters were getting 
embroiled with Rome.] For my part, I am for Ckesar alone.* Etc., etc. 

On the other hand, thh affair afforded great delight to Madame 
Magloire, ‘Good,’ said she to Mademoiselle Baptistine; ‘Mon- 
seigneitr began with other people, but he has had to wind up with 
himself, after all. He has regulated all his charities. Now here are 
three thousand francs for us! At last!’ 

That same evening the Bishop wrote out and handed to his sister 
a memorandum concefv^ in the following terms: — 


EXPENSES OF CARRIAGE AND CIRCUIT 

For furnishing meat soup to the patients in the 

ho^ital ^ ^ i>500 livres. 

For the maternity charitable society of Aix 250 „ 

For the maternity charitable sodety of Draguignan 250 „ 

For foundlings , 500 „ 

For orphans 500 „ 

Tbtal 


3 ^ 000 : 
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Such was M. Myriel*s budget. 

As for the chance episcopal perquisite, the fees for marriage bans, 
dispensations, private baptisms, sermons, benedictions of chufches 
or chapels, marriages, etc., the Bishop levied them on the wealthy 
with all the more asperity, since he bestowed them on the needy. 

After a time, offerings of money flowed in. Those who had and 
those who lacked knocked at M. Myriers door, — the latter in 
search of the alms which the former came to deposit. In less than 
a year the Bishop had become the treasurer of all benevolence and 
the cashier of all those in distress. Considerable sums of money 
passed through his hands ; but nothing could induce him to make 
any change whatever in his mode of life, or add anything superfluous 
to his bare necessities. 

Far from it. As there is always more wretchedness below than 
there is brotherhood above, all was given away, so to speak, before 
it was received. It was like water on dry soil; no matter how much 
money he received, he never had any. Then he stripped himself. 

The usage being that bishops shall announce their baptismal 
names at the head of their charges and their pastoral letters, the 
poor people of the country-side had selected, with a sort of affection- 
ate instinct, among the names and prenomens of their bbhop, that 
which had a meaning for them; and they never called him anything 
except Monseigneur Bienvenu [Welcome]. We will follow their 
example, and will also call him thus when we have occasion to 
name him. Moreover, this appellation pleased him. 

T like that name,’ said he. ^Bienvenu makes up for the Mon- 
seigneur.’ 

We do not claim that the portrait herewith presented is probable; 
we confine ourselves to stating that it resembles the original. 


5. A Hard Bishopric for a Good Bishop 

The Bishop did not omit his pastoral visits because he had 
converted his carriage into alms* The diocese of D. is a ftidguing 
one. There are very few plains and a great ntany mountains; 
hardly any roads, as we have just seen; thirty-two curacies, forty-oxie 
vicarships, and two hundred and eighty-five auxiliary c^peh. To 
visit all these is quite a task. The Bishop managed to do it. He went 
on foot when it was in the neighbourhood, in a dlted spring<<art 
when it was on the plain, and on a donkey in the mmmtoim* l%e 
two old women accompanied him. When the trip was too ha^ 
ior them, he went alone. 

One day he arrived at Senez, which is an ancient t|nscopal chys 
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mounts on an ass. His purse, which was very dry at that moment, 
did not p^nnit him any other equipage. The mayor of the town 
came to receive him at the gate of the town, and watched him 
demount from his ass, with scandalized eyes. Some of the citizens 
were laughing around him. ^Monsieur the Mayor,’ said the Bbhop, 
*and Messieurs Citizens, I perceive that 1 sho^ you. You think it 
very arrogant in a poor priest to tide an animal which was used 
by Jfesus Christ. I have done so from necessity, 1 asstire you, and 
not from vanity.* | 

In the course of these trips he was kind and indulgen^^ smd talked 
rather than preached. He never went far in search ^hi& arguments 
and his examples. He quoted to the inhabitants of one district the 
example of a neighbouring district. In the cantons where, they were 
harsh to the poor, he said: ^Look at the pec^le of Briai^n! They 
have conferred on the poor^ on widows and orphans, thie right to 
have their meadows mown three days in advance of every one else. 
They rebuild their houses for them gratuitously when they are 
ruined. Therefore it is a country which is blessed by God, For a 
whole centiury, there has not been a single murderer among them.’ 

In villages which were greedy for profit and harvest, he said: 
*Look at the people of Embrun! If, at the harvest season, tine father 
of a family has his son away on service in the army, and his daughters 
at service in the town, and if he is ill and incapacitated, the cur6 
recommends him to the prayers of the congregation ; and on Sunday, 
after the mass, all the inhabitants^ of the village — men, women, and 
children — go to the poor man’s field and do his harvesting for him, 
and carry his straw and his grain to his granary.’ To families divided 
by questimis of money and inheritance he said: ‘Look at the 
mountaineers of Devolny, a country so wild that the nightingale 
is not heard there once in fifty years. Well, when the father of a 
family dies, the boys go ofiT to se^ their fortunes, leaving the property 
to the girls, so that they may find husbands.’ To the cantons which 
had a taste for lawsuits, and where the farmers ruined themselves 
in stamped paper, he said: ‘Look at those good peasants in the 
valley of Qpeyras! There are three thousand souls of them. Mon 
Dieu! it is like a Htde republic. Neither judge nor bailiff is known 
there. The mayor does everythit^. He allM the imposts, taxes 
each person conscientiously, judg^ quarrels for nothing, ^vides 
inheritances without charge, pronounces sentouxa gratuitously; 
and he is obeyed^ hccama he Is a just man among simple men.’ To 
yjJlageB where he found no sdiodistaster, he quoted once more the 
peofdeofQpeyxas: ‘Do you know howdiey manage?’ he said. *Since 
a Httte i$mmtr^ a dozen or fifteen heartlm cannot always mfpmt 
,M teadaer, th^ have sihmlmasteri who. are padd by Ihe^^ 

; valley, who madce the round cd* dm vil^ges, spending a in 
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this one^ ten days in that^ and instruct them, Hiese teachers go to 
the fairs, I have seen them there. Thef are to be recogzuzed by the 
quill p<ms whi^ they y^ext in the cord of ^eir Imt. Tliose who 
teach reading only have one pen; those who teach reading and 
reckoning have two pens; those who teach reading, reckoning, and 
Latin have three pens. But what a disgrace to he ignorant! Do 
like the people of Queytasl’ 

Thus he discoursed gravely and paternally ; in deBiult of examines, 
he invented parables, going directly to the point, with few phraes 
and many images, which characteristic formed ^e real eloquence 
of Jesus Christ. And bdng convinced himself, he was persuasive. 


4. Works corresponding to Words 

His conversation was* gay and afiable. He put himself on a level 
with the two old women who had passed their lives beside him. 
When he laughed, it was the laugh of a schoolboy. Madame 
Magloire liked to call him Your Gkrace [Voire Craadmr}. One day 
he rose from his arm-chair, and went to his library in search of a . 
book. This book was on one of the upper shelves. As the bishop was 
rather short of stature, he could not reach it. *Madame Magl<^,’ 
said he, Tctch me a chair. My greatness [grandeur^ does not reach 
as far as that shelf.’ 

One of his distant relatives, Madame la Comtesse de Ld, rarely 
allowed an opportunity to escape of enumerating, in his presmice, 
what she designated as ‘the expectations’ of her three sons. She had 
numerous relatives, who were very old and near to death, and of 
whom her sons were the natural heirs. The youngest of the three 
was to receive from a grand-aunt a good hundred thousand livres 
of income; the second was the heir by entail to the tide of the Duke, 
his imcle; the eldest was to succeed to the peerage of bisgrand&dier. 
The Bishop was accustomed to listen in silence to dite innocent 
and pardonable maternal boasts. On one occasion, however, he 
appeared to be mike thoughtful than usual, while Madame de Ld 
was relating once again the details of all these inheritances and 
all these ^ex^ctadons.’ She interrupted hersdf impadaidy : 

X>ieu, comihi What are yms thinking aboui^’ *1 am thiiddng,^ 
rephed the Bishop, *of a singular rehtark, wldch is to be i 
believe, in St. Augusfine,~**Place your hopes in the man 
whom ymi do not : i* 

At another on recebmg a nt^catkm df the deemise a 

gentfemahof the wfamin not <mljr of ibo 
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dead man^ but also the feudal and noble qualifications of all his 
relatives, spread over an entire page: ‘What a stout back Death 
has!* he exclaimed. ‘What a strange burden of titles is cheerfully 
imposed on him, and how much wit must men have, in order thus 
to press the tomb into the service of vanity!* 

He was gifted, on occasion, with a gentle raillery, which almost 
always concealed a serious meaning. In the course of one Lent, a 
youthful vicar caune to D., and preached in the cathedral. He was 
tolerably eloquent. The subject of his sermon was charity. He 
urged the rich to give to the poor, in order to avoid! hell, which 
he depicted in the most frightful manner of which he ^as capable, 
and to win paradise, which he represented as charming aim desirable. 
Among the audience there was a wealthy retired merchant, who 
was somewhat of a usurer, named M. G^borand, who had amassed 
two millions in the manufacture of coarse cloth, serges, and woollen 
galloons. Never in his whole life had M. Gdborand bestowed alms 
on any poor wretch. After the delivery of that sermon, it was 
observed that he gave a sou every Sunday to the poor old beggar- 
women at the door of the cathedral. There were six of them to 
share it. One day the Bishop caught sight of him in the act of be- 
stowing this charity, and said to his sister, with a smile, ‘There is 
M. Gdborand purchasing paradise for a sou.* 

When it was a question of charity, he was not to be rebuffed even 
by a refusal, and on such occasions he gave utterance to remarks 
which induced reflection. Once he was begging for the poor in a 
drawing-room of the town; there was present the Marqub de 
Ghamptercier, a wealthy and avaricious old man, who contrived 
to be, at one and the same time, an ultra-royalbt and an ultra- 
Voltairian. This variety of man has actually existed. When the 
Bbhop came to him, he touched hb arm, ^Tou must give me something, 
Af. le MarquisJ The Marqub turned round and answered dryly, 
*1 have poor people of my own, Monseigneur,'* 'Give them to me,* replied 
the Bbhop. 

One day he preached the following sermon in the cathedral: — 

‘My very dear brethren, my good friends, there arc thirteen 
hund^d and twentyr thousand peasants* dwellings in France which 
have but three openings; eighteen hundred and seventeen thousand 
hovels which have but two openings, the door and one window; and 
three hundred and forty-six thousand cabins besides which have 
but one opening, the door. And thb arbes from a thing which b 
called the tax on doors and windows. Just put poor families, old 
women and little children, in those buildings, and behold the fevers 
and maladies which result! Alas! God gives air to men; the law 
sells it to them. X do not blame die law, but 1 bless God. In the 
d^iartment of the Is^e, in the Var, in the two departments of the 
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Alpes, the Hautes, and the Basses, the peasants have not even wheel- 
barrows; they transport their manure on the backs of men; they 
have no candles, and they burn resinous sticks, and bits of rope 
dipped in pitch. That is the state of affairs throughout the whole 
of the hilly country of Dauphin^. They make bread for six months 
at one time; they bake it with dried cow-dimg. In the winter they 
break this bread up with an axe, and they soak it for twenty-four 
hours, in order to render it eatable. My brethren, have pity I behold 
the suffering on all sides of youl’ 

Born a Provencal, he easily familiarized himself with the dialect 
of the south. He said, ^En hi! moussu, sis sagi?^ as in lower Languedoc ; 
*Onti anaras passa?' as in the Basses- Alpes; ^PuerU m bourn moutu 
embe un bourn fiomage gxase^ as in upper Dauphin^. This pleased the 
people extremely, and contributed not a litde to win him access to 
all spirits. He was perfectly at home in the thatched cottage and 
in the mountains. He understood how to say the grandest things 
in the most vulgar of idioms. As he spoke all tongues, he entered 
into all hearts. 

Moreover, he was the same towards people of the world and 
towards the lower classes. He condemned nothing in haste and 
without taking circumstances into account. He said, ^Examine the 
road over which the fault has passed.’ 

Being, as he described himself with a smile, an ex-sinnery he had 
none of the asperities of austerity, and he professed, with a good 
deal of distinctness, and without the frown of the ferociously 
virtuous, a doctrine which may be summed up as follows: — 

‘Man has upon him his flesh, which is at once his burden and 
his temptadon. He drags it with him and yields to it. He must watch 
it, check it, repress it, and obey it only at the last extremity. There 
may be some fault even in this obedience; but the fault thus 
committed is venial; it is a fall, but a fall on the knees which may 
terminate in prayer. 

‘To be a saint is the exception; to be an upright man is the rule. 
Err, fall, sin if you will, but be upright. 

‘The least possible sin is the law of man. No sin at all is the dream 
of the angel. All which is terrestrial is subject to sin. Sin is a 
gravitation.’ 

When he saw every one exclaiming very loudly, and growing angry 
veiy quickly, ‘Oh! ohl’ he said, with a smile; ‘to all appearance, 
this is a great crime which all the world commits. These are 
hypocrisies which have taken fright, and are in haste to make 
protest and to put themselves under inciter.’ 

He was indulgent towards women and poor people, on whom Ihc 
burden of human society rest. He said, ‘The faults of wonum, of 
chddren, of the feeble, the indigent, and the ignorant^ are the fault 
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of the husbands, the fathers, the masters, the strongs the rich, and 
the wise.’ * 

He said, moreover, ’Teach those who are ignorant as many 
things as possible; society is culpable, in that it does not afford 
instruction gratis; it is responsible for the night which it produces. 
Hus soul is full of shadow; sin is therein committed. The guilty 
one is not the person who has committed the sin. but the person 
who has created the shadow.’ 

It will be perceived that he had a peculiar msji|iner of his 
own of judging things: I suspect that he obtained 4t from the 
Gospel. \ 

One day he heard a criminal case, which was in fBreparation and 
on the point of trial, discussed in a drawing-room. A wretched man, 
being at the end of his resources, had coined counterfeit ihoney, out 
of love for a woman, and for the child which he had had by her. 
Counterfeiting was still punishable with death at that epoch. The 
woman had been arrest^ in the act of passing the first false piece 
made by the man. She was held, but there were no proofs except 
against her. She alone could accuse her lover, and destroy him'by 
her confession. She denied; they insisted. She persisted in her 
denial. Thereupon an idea occurred to the attorney for the crown. 
He invented an infidelity on the part of the lover, and succeeded, 
by means of fragments of letters cunningly presented, in persuading 
the unfortunate woman that she had a riv^, and that the man was 
deceiving her. Thereupon, exasperated by jealousy, she denounced 
her lover, confessed all, proved all. 

The man was ruined. He was shortly to be tried at Aix with his 
accomplice. They were relating the matter, and each one was 
expressing enthusiasm over the cleverness of the magistrate. By 
bringing jealousy into play, he had caused the truth to burst forth 
in wradi, he had educ(^ the justice of revenge. The Bishop listened 
to all this in silence. When they had finished, he inquired, — 

’Where are this man and woman to be tri^?’ 

’At the Court of Assizes.’ 

He went on, ’And where will the advocate of the crown be tried?’ 

A tragic event occurred at D. A man was condemned to death 
for murder. He was a wretched fellow, not exactly educated, not 
exa<^y %norant, who had been a mountebank at fidrs, and a 
writer for the public. The town took a great interest in the trial. 
On the eve of the day fixed for the execution of the condemned 
man, the chaplain of the prison fell in. A priest was neei^ to 
aUend the criminal in his last moments. They sent for the It 
seems that he re&sed to come, saying, ’That is no attur of mine. 
i. Imve iiodbisig to do with that unpleasant task, and witibt that 
I, too, am ill; and besides, it is not my place.’ This. 
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xeply ym rqpotted t6 the i/vho said, ^Mmskur le Curi is tight: 

it is not his placs; it is msm* • 

He ytent instantly to die prison* <fe8oended to tibe cell of the 
‘mountdbank,* called him by name* took him by the hand* and 
^ke to him. He passed the entife day vrith him* forgetful of food 
and sleep* praying to God for the soul of the condemned man* and 
praying tbe condemned man for his own. He told him die best truths* 
which are also the most simple. He was Esther* brother* friend; he 
was bishop only to bless. He taught him everything* encouraged and 
consoled him. The man was on the point of dying in despair. Death 
was an abyss to him. As he stood trembling on its mournful brink, 
he recoiled with horror. He was not su&iendy ^orant to be 
abscduteiy indifferent. His condemnation* which had been a pro- 
found shock* had, in a manner* broken through* here and there, 
that wall which separates us from the mystery of things* and which 
we call life. He gaaed incessantly beyond thb world through these 
fatal breaches, and beheld only darkness. The Bishop made him 
see light. 

On the following day* when they came to fetdbi die unhappy 
wretch* the Bishop was still there. He followed him, and exhibited 
himself to the eyes of the crowd in his purple camail and with 
his episcopal cross upon his neck* side by side with the criminal 
bound with cords. 

He mounted the tumbril with him* he mounted the scaffold with 
him. The sufferer, who had been so gloomy and cast down on the 
preceding day, was radiant. He felt that his soul was reconciled, 
and he hoped in God. The Bishop embraced him, and at the moment 
when the knife was about to fall, he said to him: *God raises from 
the dead him whom man slays ; he whom his brothers have rejected 
finds his Father once more. I^ay^ bcKevc, enter into life: the Fadicr 
is there,* When he descended from the scaffold* there was something 
in his look which made the pec^le draw aside to let him pass. They 
did not know which was most worthy of admiration* his pallor or 
his serenity. On his return to the humble dwelling* which he des^- 
nated, with a smile* as fas palace, he said to his sister* */ haoejust 
officiated pontificalfy.^ 

Since the most sublime things are often those which are die least 
understood* there were people in die town who said* when 
menting on this conduct of the Bishop* 

This* however* Was a remark which was condned to the drawl^- 
rooms. The popidace* which perceives no jt^t in holy deeds* was 
toudbed* and admired him* 

As f<^ :die it yms a shock to him to ha^ b<duri4 ^ 

guOlodne*^ and it a lokg time before he xeebvet^ fiem il« 

in fra;t* when tte scafibid is there* all erected aiid prqpared^ ^ 
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has something about it which produces hallucination. One may 
feel a certain indifference tc\ the death penalty, one may refrain 
from pronouncing upon it, from saying yes or no, so long as one 
has not seen a guillotine with one’s own eyes; but if one encounters 
one of them, the shock is violent; one is forced to decide, and to 
take part for or against. Some admire it, like de Maistre; others 
execrate it, like Beccaria. The guillotine is the concretion of the 
law; it is called vindicte; it is not neutral, and it does not permit you 
to remain neutral. He who sees it shivers with the most^mysterious 
of shivers. All social problems erect their interrogation p^int around 
this chopping-knife. The scaffold is a vision. The scafMd is not a 
piece of carpentry; the scaffold is not a machine; the scanold is not 
an inert bit of mechanism constructed of wood, iron, andWords. 

It seems as though it were a being, possessed of 1 know not what 
sombre initiative; one would say that this piece of carpenter’s work 
saw, that this machine heard, that this mechanism understood, that 
this wood, this iron, and these cords were possessed of will. In the 
frightful meditation into which its presence casts the soul the 
scaffold appears in terrible guise, and as though taking part in what 
is going on. The scaffold is the accomplice of the executioner; it 
devours, it eats flesh, it drinks blood; the scaffold is a sort of monster 
fabricated by the judge and the carpenter, a spectre which seems 
to live with a horrible vitality composed of all the death which it 
has inflicted. 

Therefore, the impression was terrible and profound; on the day 
following the execution, and on many succeeding days, the Bishop 
appeared to be crushed. The almost violent serenity of the funereal 
moment had disappeared; the phantom of social justice tormented 
him. He, who generally returned from all his deeds with a radiant 
satisfaction, seemed to be reproaching himself. At times he talked 
to himself, and stammered lugubrious monologues in a low voice. 
This is one which his sister overheard one evening and preserved: 
*1 did not think that it was so monstrus. It is wrong to become 
absorbed in the divine law to such a degree as not to perceive 
human law. Death belongs to God alone. By what right do men 
touch that unknown thing?’ 

In course of time these impressions weakened and probably 
vanished. Nevertheless, it was observed that the Bishop thenceforth 
avoided passing the place of execution. 

M. Myriel could be summoned at any hour to the bedside of 
the sick and dying* He did not ignore the fact that therein lay his 
greatest duty and his greatest labour. Widowed andorphaned families 
had no nec^ to summon him; he came of his own accord. He 
understood how to sit down and hold his peace £br long hmirs 
beside the man who had lost the wife of his love, of the mother who 
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had lost her child. As he knew the moment for silence, he knew 
also the moment for speech. Oh, adxi^able consoler! He sought 
not to efface sorrow by forgetfulness, but to magnify and digi^ 
it by hope. He said: — 

‘Have a care of the manner in which you turn towards the dead. 
Think not of that which perishes. Gaze steadily. You will perceive 
the living light of your well-beloved dead in the depths of heaven.’ 
He knew that faith is wholesome. He sought to counsel and calm 
the despairing man, by pointing out to him the resigned man, and 
to transform the grief which gazes upon a grave by showing him 
the grief which fixes its gaze upon a star. 


5. Monseigneur Bienvenu made his Cassocks last too long 

The private life of M. Myriel was filled with the same thoughts 
as his public life. The voluntary poverty in which the Bishop of D. 
lived, wotdd have been a solemn and charming sight for any one 
who could have viewed it close at hand. 

Like all old men, and like the majority of thinkers, he slept little. 
This brief slumber was profound. In the morning he meditated for 
an hour, then he said his mass, either at the cathedral or in his 
own house. His mass said, he broke his fast on rye bread dipped 
in the milk of his own cows. Then he set to work. 

A Bishop is a very busy man: he must every day receive the 
secretary of the bishopric, who is generally a canon, and nearly 
every day his vicars-general. He has congregations to reprove, 
privileges to grant, a whole ecclesiastical library to examine, — 
prayer-books, diocesan catechisms, books of hours, etc., — charges 
to write, sermons to authorize, curds and mayors to reconcile, a 
clerical correspondence, an administrative correspondence; on one 
side the State, on the other the Holy See; and a thousand matters 
of business. 

What time was left to him, af\:er these thousand details of business, 
and his offices and his breviary, he bestowed first on the necessitous, 
the sick, and the affiicted; the time which was left to him from the 
afflicted, the sick, and the necessitous, he devoted to work. Some- 
thnes he dug in his garden; again, he read or wrote. He had but 
one word for both these kinds of toil; he called them geardmemg. 
‘The mind is a garden,’ said he. 

Towards mid-day, when the weather was fine, he went forth and 
UKk astroUin the country or in town, often enterir^ lowly dwellings* 
He was seen walking alone, buried in his own thoughts, hk eyes 
cast down, suppcaling himself on his long cane, dad in his wadxm 
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purple garment of silk, which was very warm, wearing purple 
stockmgs inside his coarse^shoes, and szirmounted by a Bat hat 
which flowed ihree golden tassels of large bullion to droop from 
its three points. 

It was a perfect festival wherever he appeared. One would have 
said that his presence had something warming and luminous about 
it. The diildren and the old people came out to the doorsteps for 
the Bishop as for the sun. He bestowed his blessing, and ^ey blessed 
him. They pointed out his house to any one who wajj in need of 
anything. ? 

Here and there he halted, accosted the little boys ank girls, and 
smiled upon the mothers. He visited the poor so long\as he had 
any money; when he no longer had any, he visited the \ich. 

As he made his cassocks last a long while, and did nipt wish to 
have it noticed, he never went out in the town without wadded 
purple cloak. Tbis inconvenienced him somewhat in summer. 

On his return, he dined. The dinner resembled his breakfast. 

At half-past eight in the evening he supped with his sister, 
Madame Magloire standing behind them and serving them at 
table. Nothing could be more frugal than this repast. If, however, 
the Bishop had one of his cur6s to supper, Madame Magloire took 
advantage of the opportunity to serve Monscigneur with some 
excellent fish from the lake, or with some fine game from the 
mountains. Every cur6 furnished the pretext for a good meal: the 
Bishop did not interfere. With that exception, his ordinary diet 
consisted only of vegetables boiled in water, and oil soup. Ibus it 
was said in the town, When the Bishop does not indulge in the cheer of 
a curiy he indulges in the cheer of a trappist. 

After supper he conversed for Mf an hour with Mademoiselle 
Baptistine and Madame Magloire; then he retired to his own room 
and set to writing, sometimes on loose sheets, and again on the 
margin of some folio. He was a man of letters and rather learned. 
He left behind him five or six very curious manuscripts; among 
others, a dissertation on this verse in Genesis, In the begumng, die 
spirit of God floated upon the waters. With this verse he compares three 
texts: the Arabic verse which says. The winds of God blew; Flavius 
Josephus, who says, A wind from above was precipitated upon die earth; 
and finally, the Ghaldaic paraphrase of Onkelos, which renders it, 
A ttnnd condng from God blew upon duface of the waters. In another 
dhsertktton, he examines the theok^cal works dT Hugo, Bishop of 
Ptolemais, great-grand-uncle to the writer of this Imk, and he 
estabU^ies the fact, that to tibis bishop must be ^attributed the 
divm;little works publi^ed during tlw last ceiitury, under the 
pseiitfdnym of Ba^ ^ 

iSometimes, in the midst xd'hh readii^y im matter what the book 
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might be which he had in his hand| he would suddenly &11 into 
a profound meditation, whence he o&ly emerged to write a few 
lines on the pages of the volume itself. These lines have often no 
connection whatever with the bodk which contains them. We now 
have under our eyes a note written by him on the margin of a 
quarto entitled, Omtspmdmu oj Lard Gemum with Gmerah Clktitm, 
Cornwallis^ and the Adndrals on Ute Ammcon ^ikn. VorsmUes^ Poinfot^ 
bookseller; and Paris^ Pissot^ bookseller^ Qjiai des Augustins* 

Here is the note: — 

*Oh, you who are! 

^Ecclesiastes calls you the All-powerful; the Maccabees cdl^you 
the Creator; the Epistle to the Ephesians calls you Liberty; Ba^ch 
calls you Immensity; the Psalms call you Wisdom and Truth; 
John calls you Light; the Books of Kings call you Lord; Exodus 
calls you Providence; Leviticus, Sanctity; Esdras, Justice; the 
creation calls you God; man calls you Father; but Solomon calls 
you Compassion, and that is the most beautiful of all your names.* 
Toward nine o’clock in the evening the two women retired and 
betook themselves to their chambers on the first floor, leaving him 
alone until morning on the ground floor. 

It is necessary that we should, in this pla<^, give an exact idea 
of the dwelling of the Bishop of D. 


6* Who guarded his House for him 

The house in whidi he lived consisted, as we have said, of a 
ground floor, and one story above; three rooms on the ground 
floor, three chambers on the first, and an attic above. Behind the 
house was a garden, a quarter of an acre in extent. The two 
women occupied the first floor; the Bishop was lodged below^ The 
first room, opening on the street, served him as dining-room, the 
second was his bedroom, and the third his oratory. There was 
exit possible from this oratory, except by passing diroug^ flto 
bedroom, nor from the bedroom, without passing through the 
dining-rOom. At the end of the suite, in the oratory, there was a 
dstached alcove with a bed, for use in cases of hosjntality. Tilie 
]^hqp oflbred this bed to country curates whom bmmesS or itho 
requirements of their parishes brought to D. : ^ 

The iducnnacy of the hosidud, a small building which had bom 
added to the house, and abutted on the garden, hi^ bosn tri^ 
formed imo a kitd^ and cellar. In addition to tiiis, ^y^ wm in 
the garden a stsMe^ whidi had formerly been the^Uti^en of dte 
hoq^td, am! in wych the ffiriiop kept two cows. No what 
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the quantity of milk they gave, he invariably sent half of it every 
morning to the sick people *in the hospital. */ am paying my tUhes^* 
he said. 

His bedroom was tolerably large, and rather difficult to warm 
in bad weather. As wood is extremely dear at D., he hit upon the 
idea of having a compartment of boar^ constructed in the cow-shed. 
Here he passed his evenings during seasons of severe cold: he called 
it his winter salon. 

In this winter salon^ as in the dining-room, there \tas no other 
furniture than a square table in white wood, and four straw- 
seated chairs. In addition to this the dining-room was ornamented 
with an antique sideboard painted pink, in water-coloup. Out of a 
similar sideboard, prop»erly draped with white napery and imitation 
lace, the Bishop had constructed the altar which decorated his 
oratory. 

His wealthy penitents and the sainted women of D. had more 
than once assessed themselves to rabe the money for a new altar 
for Monseigneur’s oratory ; on each occasion he had taken the money 
and had given it to the poor. ‘The most beautiful of altars,’ he said, 
‘b the soul of an unhappy creature consoled and thanking God.’ 

In hb oratory there were two straw prie-Dieu, and there was an 
arm-chair, also in straw, in hb bedroom. When, by chance, he 
received seven or eight persons at one time, the prefect, or the 
general, or the staff of the regiment in garrbon, or several pupils 
from the little seminary, the chairs had to be fetched from the 
winter salon in the stable, the prie-Dieu from the oratory, and the 
arm-chair from the bedroom: in thb way as many as eleven chairs 
could be collected for the vbitors. A room was dbmantled for each 
new guest. 

It sometimes happened that there were twelve in the party; the 
Bbhop then relieved the embarrassment of the situation by standing 
in front of the chinmey if it was winter, or by strolling in the garden 
if it was summer. 

There was still another chair in the detached alcove, but the 
straw was half gone from it, and it had but three legs, so ibni it was 
of service only when propped against the wall. Mademoiselle 
Baptbtine had abo in her own room a very large easy-chair of wood, 
which had formerly been gilded, and which was covered with 
Bowered pekin; but they had been obliged to hobt thb berg^re 
up to the first story through the window, as the staircase was too 
narrow; it could not, therefore, be reckoned among the possibilities 
in the way of furniture. 

Mademoiselle Baptbtine’s ambition had been to be able to 
purclbuse a set of drawing-room furniture in yellow Utrecht velvet, 
stamped with a rose pattern, and with mahogany in swan’s-neck 
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Style, with a so&. But this would have cost five hundred francs at 
least, and in view of the fact that she»had only been able to lay 
by forty-two francs and ten sous for this purpose in the coiurse of 
five years, she had ended by renouncing the idea. However, who 
is there who has attained ^ ideal? 

Nothing is more easy to present to the imagination than the 
Bishop’s bedchamber. A glazed door opened on the garden ; opposite 
this was the bed, — ^a hospital bed of iron, with a canopy of green 
serge; in the shadow of the bed, behind a curtain, were the utensils 
of the toilet, which still betrayed the elegant habits of the man of 
the world: there were two doors, one near the chimney, opening 
into the oratory; the other near the bookcase, opening into the 
dining-room. The bookcase was a large cupboard with glass doors 
filled with books; the chimney was of wood painted to represent 
marble, and habitually without fire. In the chimney stood a pair 
of firedogs of iron, ornamented above with two garlanded vases, 
and flutings which had formerly been silvered with silver leaf, 
which was a sort of episcopal luxury; above the chimney-piece 
hung a crucifix of copper, with the silver worn off, fixed on a back- 
ground of threadbare black velvet in a wooden frame from which 
the gilding had fallen; near the glass door a large table with an 
inkstand, loaded with a confusion of papers and with huge volumes ; 
before the table an arm-chair of straw ; in front of the bed a prie- 
Dieu, borrowed from the oratory. 

Two portraits in oval frames were fastened to the wall on each 
side of the bed. Small gilt inscriptions on the plain surface of the 
cloth at the side of these figures indicated that the portraits 
represented, one the Abb6 of Ghaliot, bishop of Saint-Claude; the 
other, the Abb6 Tourteau, vicar-general of Agde, abb6 of Grand- 
Champ, order of Citeaux, diocese of Chartres. When the Bishop 
succeeded to this apartment, after the hospital patients, he had 
found these portraits there, and had left them. They were priests, 
and probably donors — two reasons for respecting them. All that he 
knew about these two persons was, that they had been appointed 
by the king, the one to his bishopric, the other to his benefice, 
on the same day, the 37th of April, 1785. Madame Magloire 
having taken the pictures down to dust, the Bishop had discovered 
these particulars written in whitish ink on a little square of papa:, 
yellowed by time, and attached to the back of the portrait of the 
Abb6 of Grand-Champ with four wafers. 

At his window he had an antique curtain of a coarse woollen 
stuff, which finally became so old, that, in order to avoid the 
expense of a new one, Madame Mas^k^ was forced to ts^e a large 
seam in the very mid^e of it. Ihis seam took the form of cross. Tlie 
Bishop often called attentbn to it: *How delightful that isl’ he said* 
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All Ae rooms in the house, without excq;>timi, those on the ground 
floor as well as those on ibe first floor, were white-washed, which 
is a fhshion in barracks and hospitals. 

However, in their latter years, Madame Magloire discovered 
beneath the paper which had been washed over, paintings orna- 
menting the apartment of Mademoiselle Baptistine, as we shall see 
further on. Before becoming a hospital, this house had been the 
ancient parliament house of the Bourgeois. Hence this,, decoration. 
The chambers were paved in red bricks, which were Washed every 
week, with straw mats in front of all the beds. Alt^ether, thb 
dwelHng, which was attended to by the two women, waTexquisitely 
clean from top to bottom. This was the sole luxury whicn the Bishop 
permitted. He said, 'That takes nothing from the poor.* \ 

It must be confessed, however, that he still retained from his 
former possessions six silver knives and forks and a sOup-ladle, 
which Madame Magloire contemplated every day with delight, as 
they glistened splendidly upon the coarse linen cloth. And since 
we are now painting the Bishop of D. as he was in reality, we must 
add that he had said more than once, find it difficult to renounce 
eating from silver dishes.’ 

To this silverware must be added two large candlesticks of 
massive silver, which he had inherited from a great-auiit. These 
candlesticks held two wax candles, and usually figured on the 
Bishop’s chimney-piece. When he had any one to dinner, Madame 
Magloire lighted the two candles and set the candlesticks on the 
table. 

In the Bishop’s own chamber, at the head of his bed, there was 
a small cupboard, in which Madame Magloire locked up the six 
silver knives and forks, and the big spoon every night. But it is 
necessary to add, that the key was never removed. 

The garden, which had been rather spoiled by the ugly buildings 
which we have mentioned, was composed of four alleys in cross- 
form, radiating from a tank. Another walk made the circuit of the 
garden, and skirted the white wsdl whidi enclosed it. These alleys 
left be^d them four square plots rimmed with box. In three of 
these Madame Magloire cultivated vegetables; in the fourth, the 
Sishc^ had planted some &wers; here and there stood a few 
fruit-trees. Madame Magloire had once remarked, with a sort of 
gentle malice: *Monseigneur, you ^o turn everything to account 
have, s^ertheless, one useless pldt. It would better to grow 
salads there than bouquets.’ ^Madame Magloire;* retorted the 
Bishop, *ycnx are m^std^en. The beautiful is as useful as the useful.* 
Ha a^ed after a pause, ‘More perhaps.* 

This plot, consisting of three or four occupied the Ifohqp 
almost » much as did Ids books. Hb liked to pass bn hour wtwo 
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there, trimming, hoeing, and making holes here and tlxere in the 
earth, into which he dropped seeds.«He was not as hostile to 
insects as a gardener could have wished to see him. Moreover^ he 
made no pretensions to botany; he ignored groups and consistency; 
he made not the slightest effort to decide between Toumefort and 
the natural method; he took part neither with the buds against 
the cotyledons, nor with Jussieu against Linnaeus. He did not study 
plants; he loved flowers. He respected learned men greatly; he 
respected the ignorant still more; and, without ever failing in these 
two respects, he watered his flower-beds every summer evening 
with a tin watering-pot painted green. 

The house had not a single door which could be locked. The door 
of the dining-room, which, as we have said, opened directly on 
the cathedral square, had formerly been ornamented with locks and 
bolts like the door of a prison. The Bishop had had all this ironwork 
removed, amd this door was never fastened, either by night or by 
day, with anything except the latch. All that the first passer-by had 
to do at any hour, was to give it a push. At first, the two women 
had been very much tried by this door which was never fastened, but 
Monsieur de D. had said to them, ‘Have bolts put on your rooms, 
if that will please you.’ They had ended by sharing his confidence, 
or by at least acting as though they shared it. Madame Magloire 
alone had frights from time to time. As for the Bishop, his thou^t 
can be found explained, or at least indicated, in the three lines 
which he wrote on the margin of a Bible, ‘Tliis is the shade of 
difference: the door of the physician should never be shut, the door 
of the priest should always be open.’ 

On another book, entitled Philosophy oj the Medical Science^ he 
had written this other note: ‘Am not 1 a physician like them? 1 also 
have my patients, and then, too, 1 have some whom 1 call my 
unfortunates.’ 

Again he wrote: ‘Do not inquire the name of him who asks a 
shelter of you. The very man who is embarrassed by his name is the 
one who needs shelter.’ 

It chanced that a worthy cur6, 1 know not whether it was the 
cur^ of Gouloubroux or the c\xt6 of Pompierry , took it into his head 
to ask him one day, probably at the instigation of Madame 
Magloire, whether Monsieur was sure that he was not committing 
an indiscretion, to a certain extent, in leaving his door unflsstened 
day and night, at the mercy of any one who should choose to enters 
and whether, in short, he did not fear lest some misflartune snight 
occqr in a house so Hide guarded^ The l^hop touched im diouldi^^ 
with gendegtavity, andsaad lo him, ^JVtsi 

m tjiomim irm Utdess the LoiM in 

oamidoik^uKOth tehoguanlit. 
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Then he spoke of something else. 

He was fond of sayings ‘There is a bravery of the priest as well 
as the bravery of a colonel of dragoons, — only,* he added, ‘ours 
must be tranquil.* 


7. Cravatte 

It is here that a fact falls naturally into place, which we must 
not omit, because it is one of the sort which show us best what sort 
of a man the Bishop of D. was. \ 

After the destruction of the band of Gaspard B^s,\who had 
infested the gorges of Ollioules, one of his lieutenants, yUravatle, 
took refuge in the mountains. He concealed himself for s6me time 
with his bandits, the remnant of Gaspard B^*s troop, in the county 
of Nice ; then he made his way to Piedmont, and suddenly reappeared 
in France, in the vicinity of Barcelonette. He was first seen at 
Jauziers, then at Tuiles. He hid himself in the caverns of the 
Joug-de-l*Aigle, and thence he descended towards the hamlets and 
villages through the ravines of Ubaye and Ubayette. 

He even pushed as far as Embrun, entered the cathedral one 
night, and despoiled the sacristy. His highway robberies Isud waste 
the country-side. The gendarmes were set on his track, but in vain. 
He always escaped; sometimes he resisted by main force. He was 
a bold wretch. In the midst of all this terror the Bishop arrived. He 
was making his circuit to Gbastelar. The mayor came to meet him, 
and urged him to retrace his steps. Cravatte was in possession of the 
mountains as far as Arche, and beyond; there was danger even 
with an escort; it merely exposed three or four unfortunate gen- 
darmes to no purpose. 

‘Therefore,* said the Bishop, ‘I intend to go without escort.’ 

‘You do not really mean that, Monseigneur!* exclaimed the 
mayor. 

‘I do mean it $0 thoroughly that I absolutely refuse any gen- 
darmes, and shall set out in an hour.* 

‘Set out?’ 

‘Set out.* 

‘Al<mc?* 

‘Alone.* 

‘Monseigneur, you will not do that!* 

‘Th»e exists, yonder in the mountains,* said the Bishop, ‘a tiny 
community no bigger than that, which I have npt seen for three 
years* They are my good foiends, those gentle and honest shepherds. 
They own one goat out of every thirty that they tend. They make 
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very pretty woollen cords of various colours, and they play the 
mountain airs on little flutes with six boles. They need to be told 
of the good God now and then. What would they say to a bishop 
who was afraid? What would they say if I did not go?’ 

‘But the brigands, Monsiegneur?’ 

‘Hold,’ said the Bishop, ‘I must think of that. You are right. 1 
may meet them. They, too, need to be told of the good God.’ 

‘But, Monseigneur, there is a band of them! A flock of wolves!’ 

‘Monsieur le maire, it may be that it is of this very flock of wolves 
that Jesus has constituted me the shepherd. Who knows the ways 
of Providence?* 

‘They will rob you, Monseigneur.* 

‘I have nothing.’ 

‘They will kill you.* 

‘An old goodman of a priest, who passes along mumbling his 
prayers? Bah! To what purpose?’ 

*Oh, mon Dieu! what if you should meet them!* 

‘I should beg alms of them for my poor.* 

‘Do not go. Monseigneur. In the name of Heaven! You are 
risking your life!* 

‘Monsieur le maire,* said the Bishop, ‘is that really all? I am not 
in the world to guard my own life, but to guard souls.* 

They had to allow him to do as he pleased. He set out, accompa> 
nied only by a child who offered to serve as a guide. His obstinacy 
was bruited about the country*side, and caused great consternation. 

He would take neither his sister nor Madame Magloire. He 
traversed the mountain on mule-back, encountered no one, and 
arrived safe and sound at the residence of his ‘good friends,* the 
shepherds. He remained there for a fortnight, preaching, adminis- 
tering the sacrament, teaching, exhorting. When the time of his 
departure approached, he resolved to chant a Te Deum pontifically. 
He mentioned it to the cur6. But what was to be done? There were 
no episcopal ornaments. They could only place at his disposal a 
wretched village sacristy, with a few ancient chasubles of threadbare 
damask adorned with imitation lace. 

‘Bah!* said the Bishop. ‘Let us announce our Te Deum from the 
pulpit, nevertheless, Monsieur le Cur6. Things will arrange them- 
selves.* 

They instituted a search in the dmrehes of the neighbourhoods 
All the magnificence of these humble parishes combined would not 
have sufficed to clotiie the chorister of a cathedral properiy* 

While they were tiius embarrassed, a large chest was brought and 
meposited in the presbytery for the Bishop, by two unknown hors^ 
den, who departed on the instant The chest was opmisd; it 
contained acppeofdoffiofgbki, a mitre ornamented withdl^^ 
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an archbishop’s cross, a magnificent crosier, — all the pontifical 
vestments which had beezt stolen a month previously firom the 
treasury of Notre Dame d’Embrum In the chest was a paper, on 
which these words were written, ‘From QraoalU to Momeiffmar 

‘Did not I say that things would come right of themselves?’ said 
the Bishop. Then he added, with a smile, ‘To him who contents 
himself with the surplice of a curate, Gc^ sends the jcope of an 
archbishop.* | 

‘Monseigneur,’ murmured the cur6, throwing bade hu head with 
a smile. ‘God — or the Devil.’ \ 

The Bishop looked steadily at the cur6, and repeated with 
authority, ‘God!’ \ 

When he returned to Ghastelar, the people came out io stare at 
him as at a curiosity, all along the road. At the priest’s house in 
Ghastelar he rejoined Mademoiselle Baptistine and Madame 
Magloire, who were waiting for him, and he said to his sister: 
‘Well ! was 1 in the right? Ihe poor priest went to his poor mountain- 
eers with empty hands, and he returns from them with his hands 
full. 1 set out bearing only my faith in God; I have brought back 
the treasure of a cathedral.’ 

That evening, before he went to bed, he said again: ‘Let us never 
fear robbers nor murderers. Those are dangers from without, petty 
dangers. Let us fear ourselves. Prejudices are the real robbers ; vices 
are the real murderers. The great dangers lie within ourselves. 
What matters it v^diat direatens our head or our purse! Let us think 
only of that which threatens our soul.’ 

Then, turning to his sister: ‘Sister, never a precaution on the part 
of the priest, against his fellow-man. That which his fellow does, 
God permits. Let m confine ourselves to prayer, when we think 
that a danger is approaching us. Let us pray, not for ourselves, but 
that out brother may not fall into sin on our account.’ 

However, such incidents were rare in his life. We relate those of 
which we know; but generally he passed his life in doing the same 
things at the same moment. One month of his year resembled one 
hour of his day. 

As to what beesune of ‘the treasure’ of the cathedral of Embrun, 
we should be embarrassed by any inqmry in that direction. It 
connsled of very handsome thingSi very tempting things, and things 
which were very well adapted to be stolen for the benefit of the 
unfbituoate. Stolen they h^ already b^ elsewhere. Half of the 
adventure waseompleted; itonlyrcmiainedtoimpartanewdirection 
to the thefi, and tp cause it to take a short trip in ^e direcrion of 
the However, we make no assertions on thh point. Only, a 
; mtlm;,i 9 l)scure note was li^d tmmg the Bishop’s papers,, wh^ 
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may bear «3me relatimi to this matter, and which is couched in 
these terms, *The question is, io decide whedwr this sheuld be turned om 
to the cathedral or to die hospitaV 


8. Philosop}^ after Drinking 

The senator above mentioned was a clever man, who bad made 
his own way, heedless of those things which present obstacles, and 
which are called conscience, sworn faith, justice, duty: he had 
mardied straight to his goal, without once flinching in the line of 
his advancement and his interest. He was an old attorney, softened 
by success; not a bad man by any means, who rendered all the small 
services in his power to his sons, his sons-in-law, his relations, and 
even to his friends, having wisely seized upon, in life, good sides, 
good opportunities, good windfalls. Everything else seemed to him 
very stupid. He was intelligent, and just sufficiently educated to 
think himself a disciple of Epicurus; while he was, in reality, only 
a product of Pigault-Lebrun. He laughed willingly and pleasantly 
over infinite and eternal things, and at the ^crotchets of that good 
old fellow the Bishop.* He even sometimes laughed at him with an 
amiable authority in the presence of M. Myriel himself, who listened 
to him. 

On some semi-offidal occasion or other, I do not recollect what, 
Count***, [this senator], and M. Myriel were to dine with the 
prefect. At dessert, the senator, who was slightly exhilarated, though 
still perfectly dignified, exclaimed; — 

*E^d, Bishop, let’s have a discussion. It is hard for a senator 
and a bishop to look at each other without winking. We are two 
augurs. 1 am going to make a confession to you. I have a philosophy 
of my own.’ 

‘And you are right,’ replied the Bishop. ‘As one makes one’s 
philosophy, so one lies on it. You are on the bed of purple. Senator.’ 
The senator was encouraged, and went on: — 

‘Let us be good fellows,’ 

‘Good devils even,’ said the Bishop. 

T dedare to you,’ continued the senator, *that the Marquis 
d’Aigens, Pjrrhon, fldbbes, and M. ISiaigeon are no rascals, t 
I have all the philosc^bers in my hbxary gflcM on the edges/ 

‘like youiself, Ck>uixt,* inteiiKXfed^^ 

The senalpr resum^: — 

*X hate tXdxaKA; he. is an ideologist, a dedakneir, mid n revo^ 

I lutionht;, a beBever in God at bottom, and vqsm 
Vdtaire. Vdta£re inade sport dTNeedhaih, and ha ffir 
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Needham’s eels prove that God is useless. A drop of vinegar in a 
spoonful of flour paste supplies the fiat lux* Suppose the drop to be 
larger and the spoonful bigger; you have the world. Man is the 
cel. Then what is the good of the Eternal Father? Thejehovah 
hypothesis tires me, Bishop. It is good for nothing but to produce 
shallow people, whose reasoning is hollow. Down with that great 
All, which torments me! Hurrah for Zero which leaves me in 
peace! Between you and me, and in order to empty my sack, and 
make confession to my pastor, as it behooves me to do^ 1 will admit 
to you that I have goc^ sense. I am not enthusiastic ov<^ your Jesus, 
who preaches renunciation and sacrifice to the last extremity. ’Tis 
the counsel of an avaricious man to beggars. Renunciation ; why? 
Sacrifice; to what end? I do not see one wolf immoladng himself 
for the happiness of another wolf. Let us stick to nature, then. We 
are at the top; let us have a superior philosophy. What is the 
advantage of being at the top, if one sees no further than the end 
of other people’s noses? Let us live merrily. Life is all. That man has 
another future elsewhere, on high, below, anywhere, I don’t believe ; 
not one single word of it. Ah! sacrifice and renunciation are recom- 
mended to me; I must take heed to everything I do; I must cudgel 
my brains over good and evil, over the just and the unjust, over the 
fas and the mfas. Why? Because 1 shall have to render an account 
of my actions. When? After death. What a fine dream! After my 
death it will be a very clever person who can catch me. Have a 
handful of dust seized by a shadow-hand, if you can. Let us tell 
the truth, we who are initiated, and who have raised the veil of 
Isis : there is no such thing as either good or evil ; there is vegetation. 
Let us seek the real. Let us get to the bottom of it. Let us go into 
it thoroughly. What the deuce! let us go to the bottom of it! We 
must scent out the truth; dig in the earth for it, and seize it. Then 
it gives you exquisite joys. Then you grow strong, and you laugh. 
I am square on the bottom, I am. Immortality, Bishop, is a chance, 
a waiting for dead men’s shoes. Ah! what a charming promise! 
trust to it, if you like! What a fine lot Adam has ! We are souls, and 
we shall be angels, with blue wings on our shoulder-blades. Do 
come to my assistance : is it not Tertian who says that the blessed 
shall travel from star to star? Very well. We shall be the grasshoppers 
the stars. And then, besides, we shall see God. Ta, ta, ta! What 
twaddieall theseparadises are ! God is a nonsensical monster. X would 
not say that in the Momteur, <^ad! but I may whisper it among 
friends. Jnier poada. To sacxiftce the world to paradise is to let slip 
the prey for die shadow. Be the dupe of the infinite! I’m not such 
a I am a nought. I call myself Monsieur le Comte Nought, 
senator. Did I exist hdhre my birth? No. SbaB X exist after my 
dea&? No. What am X? A litdc dust collected in an oxganism. 
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What am I to do on this earth? The choice rests with me: suSkr or 
enjoy. Whither will suffering lead me^,To nothingness; but I shall 
have suffered. Whither will enjoyment lead me? To nothingness; 
but 1 shall have enjoyed myself. My choice is made. One must 
eat or be eaten. I shall eat. It is better to be the tooth than the grass. 
Such is my wisdom. After which, go whither I push thee, the grave- 
digger is ^ere; the Pantheon for some of us: falls into the great 
hole. End. Finis, Total liquidation. This is the vanishing-point. 
Death is death, believe me. I laugh at the idea of there being any 
one who has anything to tell me on that subject. Fables of nurses; 
bugaboo for children; Jehovah for men. No; our to-morrow is the 
night. Beyond the tomb there is nothing but equal nothingness. 
You have been Sardanapalus, you have been Vincent de Paul — ^it 
makes no difference. That is the truth. Then live your life, above 
all things. Make use of your I while you have it. In truth, Bishop, 

I tell you that 1 have a philosophy of my own, and I have my 
philosophers. 1 don’t let myself be taken in with that nonsense. 
Of course, there must be something for those who are down, — ^for 
the barefooted beggars, knife-grinders, and miserable wretches. 
Legends, chimeras, the soul, immortality, paradise, the stars, are 
provided for them to swallow. They gobble it down. They spread it 
on their dry bread. He who has nothing else has the good Gkxl. 
That is the least he can have. I oppose no objection to that; but I 
reserve Monsieur Naigeon for myself. The good God is good for the 
populace.’ 

The Bishop clapped his hands. 

’That’s talking!’ he exclaimed. ’What an excellent and really 
marvellous thing is this materialismi Not every one who wants it 
can have it. Ah! when one does have it, one is no longer a dupe, 
one does not stupidly allow one’s self to be exiled like Cato, nor 
stoned like Stephen, nor burned alive like Jeanne d’Arc. Those who 
have succeeded in procuring this admirable materialism have die 
joy of feeling themselves irresponsible, and of thinking that they 
can devour everything without uneasiness, — ^places, sinecures, 
dignities, power, whether well or ill acquired, lucrative recantatimis, 
useful treacheries, savoury capitulations of ccmsdence, — ^and that 
they shall enter the tomb with their digestion accomplished. How 
agreeable that is! I do not say that with reference to you, Senator. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible for me to refrain from congratulating 
you. You great lortfr have, so you say, a philosophy of your own, 
and for yourselves, which Is exquisite, refined, accessible to tjbe 
rich alone, good for idl sauces^ and which seasons the voluptuottmess 
of life adn^bly. This phBosoi^y has been extrat^te^ from the 
depths, axHi uiteardi^ by special seeker^. But you are gQod«^namf^ 
princes, and you do not think it a bad thing that bdirfin the good 
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Ckxi should constitute the philosophy of the people, very as 
the goose stuffed with chestnuts is the truffled turkey of the poor.’ 


p. The Brother as depicted by die Sister 

In order to furnish an idea of the private establishment of the 
Bishop of D., and of the manner in which those two saintpd women 
subordinated dieir actions, their thoughts, their feminiiK instincts 
even, which are easily alarmed, to the habits and purp^s of the 
Btshqp, without his even taking the trouble of speaking in order 
to explain them, we cannot do better than transcribe in this place 
a ietto feom Mademoiselle Baptistine to Madame the Vicomtesse 
de Boischevron, the friend of her childhood. This letter is in our 
possession. 


D., Dec. i6, i8 — 

My Good Madau : Not a day passes without our speaking of you. 
It is our established custom; but there is another reason besides. 
Just imagine, while washing and dustii^ the ceilings and walls, 
Madam Maglwe has made some discoveries; now our two chambers 
hung with antique pa^ whitewashed over, would not discredit a 
chateau in the style of yours. Madam Magloire has pulled off all 
the paper. There were thinn beneath. My drawing-room, which 
contains no furniture, and wmch we use for spreading out the linen 
after washing, is fiSteea feet in height, eighteen square, with a 
ceiling which was formerly painted and gilded, and with l^ms, as 
in yours. This was covered with a cloth while this was the hospital. 
And the woodwork was of the era of our. grandmothers. But my 
room is the one you ought to see. Madam l^g^oire has discovered, 
under at least ten diicknesses of paper pasted on top, some painting 
which without bein^ good are very tolerable. The subject is 
Tdemachus being kn^hted by Minerva in senne gardens, the name 
of which escape ine. In diort, udiere the Roman ladies repaired 
on one single nig^t. What diall I say to you? 1 have Romani^, and 
Roman lames {Ime occurs an iileeil^ word], and the whole train. 
M^dam^ Man^knre has cleaned it sul off; this summer she is gcang to 
have some small injuries rqpaired, and die whole revamished, and 
my .chamber will be a regmar museum. She has also found in a 
comer of ihe attic two ivooden pierMiables of aaacient feudiion, Ibcy 
asked m two crowps of six fhmes each to regild thexn, but it is 
inuc^ better to msfe the money to the pooti and they are very li^ly 
bendes, and I mould much prefer a round hible of mahogany. 

I am very happy. My brodier is so good. Hegives w he 

has and sick. We are very mudh cramped, me country 

^ the, winter, and we really must do something for diose 
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who are in need. We are almost comfortably lighted and warmed. 
You see that these are great treats. ^ 

My brother has ways of his own. When he talks, he says that a 
bishop ought to be so. Just imagine! the door of our hotise is never 
fastoied. Whoever chooses to enter finds himsdf at once in my 
brother’s room. He f<^rs nothing, even at night. That is his sort cn 
bravery, he says. 

He does not wish me or Madame Magloire feel any fear for him. 
He exposes himself to all sorts of dangers, and he does not like to 
have us even seem to notice it. One must know how to understand 
him. 

He goes out in the rain, he walks in the water, he travels in winter. 
He fears neither suspicious roads nor dangerous encounters, nor 
night. 

Last year he went quite alone into a country of robbers. He 
would not take us. He was absent for a fortnight. On lus return 
nothing had happened to him; he was thought to be dead, but 
was pertectiy wdl, and said, 'This is the way I have been robbed!’ 
And then he opened a trunk full of jewels, all the jewels the 
cathedral of Embrun, which the thieves had givoi hun. 

When he returned on that occasion, I could not refrain horn 
scolding him a litde, taking care, however, not to ^>eak except when 
the carriage was making a noise, so that no one might Imr me. 

At first I used to say to myself, 'There are no dangers which will 
stop him; he is terrible.* Now 1 have ended by getting used to it 
I n^e a sign to Madam Magloire that she is not to oppose him. 
He risks hizniself as he sees fit. 1 carry off Madam Magloire, I enter 
my chambo', 1 pray for him and fail asleep. I am at ease, because 
I know that if anything were to happen to him, it would be the 
end of me. 1 should go to the good God with my brother and my 
bishop. It has cost Madam Magloire more trouble than it did me 
to accustom herself tc what she terms his imprudences. But now 
the habit has been acquired. We piay together, we tremMe 
together, and we fall asleep. If the dew were to enter tUs house, 
he would be allowed to do so. After all, what is there foe us to fear 
in this house? There is always some one with us who is strongs 
than we. The devil may pass through it, but the good God dwdb 
here. 

This suffices me. My brother has no longer any need of saying a; 
word to me. I understand himwithouthbspesJdng^and wuamm£m 
ourselves to the care of Providence. That is the way one has to do . 
with a man who possesses grandeur of soul. 

I have inierrogated my brodier with regard to the informatkxh 
which you desire on the subject of the Faux family. You are aware 
tlmt he kxK^ everything, and dud he memories, because he k 
still a very good royalist. Th^ r<udly ^ a very ancient' N<nmaii 

family of the jeneriad»4> ^ 

a Raoul de |aux, a Jmn de Faux, and h Thomas de Faux, who 
weiti g^demeh, ana mu: of whom was a seigneur de Koefaefort^ 
The Isit was GkEy^$deniie^Aiexan<be, and was commander 
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of a regunen^ and something in the li^ht horse of Bretagne. His 
daughter, Marie^Louise,*^ married Adnen-Charles de Gramont, 
son of the Duke Louis dc Gramont, peer of France, colonel of the 
French guards, and lieutenant-general of the army. It is written 
Faux, Fauq, and Faoucq. 

Good Madame, recommend us to the prayers of your sainted 
relative, Monsieur the Cardinal. As for your dear Sylvanie, she has 
done well in not wasting the few moments which she passes with 
you in writing to me. Sne is well, works as you would widi, and 
loves me. That is all that I desire. The souvenir whlbh she sent 
through you reached me safely, and it makes me very happy. My 
health is not so very bad, and ^et 1 grow thinner every da4 Farewell : 
my paper is at an end, and this forces me to leave you. A thousand 
good wishes. 


BAPtlSTlNE. 


P.S. Your grandn^hew is charming. Do you know that he will 
soon be five years old? Yesterday he saw some one riding by on 
horseback who had on knee-caps, and he said, *What has he got 
on his knees?* He is a charming cbhdl His little brother is dragging 
an old broom about the room, like a carriage, and saying, luP 


As will be perceived firom this letter, these two women understood 
how to mould themselves to the Bishop’s ways with that special 
feminine genius which comprehends the man better than he 
comprehends himself. The Bishop of D., in spite of the gentle and 
candid air which never deserted him, sometimes did things that 
were grand, bold, and magnificent, without seeming to have even 
a suspicion of the fact. They trembled, but they let him alone. Some- 
times Madame Magloire essayed a remonstrance in advance, but 
never at the time, nor afterwards. They never interfered with him 
by so much as a word or a sign, in any action once entered upon. 
At cermin moments, without his having occasion to mention it, 
when he was not even conscious of it himself in all probability, so 
perfect was his simplicity, they vaguely felt that he was acting as a 
bishop; then they were nothing more than two shadows in the house. 
They served him passively; and if obedience consisted in disappear- 
ing, they disappeared. They understood, with an adnurable delicacy 
of wtinct, that certain cares may be put under constraint. Thus, 
even when believing him to be in pc^, they understood, 1 will 
not say his thought, but his nature, to sudi a degree that diey no 
longer watched over him. They confided him to God. 

Mmeover, Baptistine said, as we have jus|; read, that her l»other*s 
end would prove her own. Madame Magloire did not say this, 
but idle knew it. 



10. The Bishop in the Presence of an Unknown li^ki 


At an epoch a little later than the date of the letter cited in the 
preceding pages, he did a thing which, if the whole town was to 
be believed, was even more hazardous than his trip across the 
mountains infested with bandits. 

In the country near D. a man lived quite alone. This man, we 
will state at once, was a former member of the Convention. His 
name was G. 

Member of the Convention, G. was mentioned with a sort of 
horror in the little world of D. A member of the Convention — can 
you imagine such a thing? That existed from the time when people 
called each other thou^ and when they said ‘citizen.’ This man was 
almost a monster. He had not voted for the death of the king, but 
almost. He was a quasi-regicide. He had been a terrible man. How 
did it happen that such a man had not been brought before a 
provost’s court, on the return of the legitimate princes? They need 
not have cut off his head, if you please; clemency must be exercised, 
agreed; but a good banishment for life. An example, in short, etc. 
Besides, he \Mas an atheist, like all the rest of those people. Gossip 
of the geese about the vulture. 

Was G. a vulture after all? Yes; if be were to be judged by the 
element of ferocity in this solitude of his. As he had not voted for 
the death of the kii^, he had not been included in the decrees of 
exile, and had been able to remain in France. 

He dwelt at a distance of three-quarters of an hour from the city, 
far from any hamlet, far from any road, in some hidden turn of a 
very wild v^ley, no one knew exactly where. He had there, it was 
said, a sort of field, a hole, a lair. There were no neighbours, not even 
passers-by. Since he had dwelt in that valley, the path which led 
thither had disappeared under a growth of grass. The locality was 
spoken of as diough it had been the dwelling of a hangman. 

Nevertheless, the Bishop meditated on the subject, and from time 
to time he gazed at the horizon at a point where a clump of trees 
mwked the valley oT the former member of the Convention, and be 
said, ‘There is a soul yonder which is lonely,’ 

And he added, d^ in his own mind, ‘I owe him a visit.’ 

But, let m avow it, this idea, which seemed natural at the first 
I blush, appeared to him ^ber a moment’s refiectioa, as strange, 
linEpossiUe, and almost repulsive. FoTj at bottmn, be shared the 
Igeneral impression, and the old member o[ the Convendoiit insinred 
Ihim, without his being clearly conscious of the feet himself, with tha^ 

s ' 65 ■ 
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sentinxent which borders on hate^ and which is so well expressed by 
the word estrangement. 

StilU should the scab of the sheep cause the shepherd to recoil? 
No. But what a sheep! 

The good Bishop was perplexed. Sometimes he set out in that 
direction; then he returned. 

Finally, the rumour one day spread through the town that a sort 
of young shepherd, who served the member of the Cotivention in 
his hovel, had come in quest of a doctor; that the old (wretch was 
dying, that paralysis w'as gaining on him, and that ho would not 
live over the night. — ‘Thank Gk>d!* some added. \ 

Ihe Bishop took his staff, put on his cloak, on account of his too 
threadbare cassock, as we have mentioned, and because of the 
evening brceac which was sure to rise soon, and set out. 

The sun was setting, and had almost touched the horixon when 
the Bishop arrived at the excommunicated spot. With a certain 
beating of the heart, he recognixed the fact that he was near the 
lair. He strode over a ditch, leaped a hedge, made his way through 
a fence of dead boughs, entered a neglected paddock, took a few 
steps with a good deal of boldness, and suddenly, at the extremity 
of the waste land, and behind lof^ brambles, he caught sight of 
the cavern. 

It was a very low hut, poor, small, and clean, with a vine nailed 
against the outside. 

Near the door, in an old wheel-chair, the arm-chair of the peasants, 
there was a white-haired man, smiling at the sun. 

Near the seated man stood a young boy, the shepherd lad. He 
w^as of&nng the old man a jar of milk. 

While the Bishop was watching him, the old man spoke: ‘Thank 
you,’ he said, ‘I need nothing.’ And his smile quitted the sun to 
rest upon the child. 

The Bishop stepped forward. At the sound which he made in 
walking, the old man turned his head, and his face expressed the 
sum total of the surprise whidi a man can still feel after a lox^ life. 

‘This is the first time sine I have been here,’ said he, ‘that any 
one has entered here. Who are you, sir?* 

The Bishop answered:^^ 

‘My name is ^envenu Myxiel.’ 

‘Bienvenu Myxiel? I have heard that zuune. Are you the man 
whom the people call Mc^dtseigneur Welcome?* 

‘I am.’ 

TIus old xxxra i«siuned 

‘In that case, you are axyhishopt’ 

‘Scnaaething isf that sort* 

\ sir,’ 
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The member of the Convention extended his hand to the Bishop, 
but the Bishop did not take it. The Bblhop confined himself to tlw 
remmrk: — 

T am pleased to see that I have been misinformed. You certainly 
do not seem to me to be ill.’ 

‘Monsieur,* replkd the old xnan, ‘I am going to recover.* 

He paused, and then said:^ — 

T shall die three hours hence.* 

Then he continued: — 

T am something of a doctor; I know in what fashion the last 
hour draws on. Yesterday, only my feet were cold; to-day, the chill 
has ascended to my knees; now I feel it mounting to my waist; 
when it reaches the heart, I shall stop. The sun is beautiful, is it not? 

I had myself wheeled out here to take a last look at things. You can 
talk to me; it does not fatigue me. You have done well to come and 
look at a man who is on the point of death. It is well that there should 
be witnesses at that moment. One has one’s caprices; 1 should have 
liked to last until the dawn, but 1 know that 1 shall hardly live three 
hours. It will be night then. What does it matter, after all? Dying 
is a simple aftair. One has no need of the light for that. So be it. 

I shall die by starlight.* 

The old man turned to the shepherd lad: — 

‘Go to thy bed; thou wcrt awake all last night; thou art tired.* 
The child entered the hut. 

The old man followed him with his eyes, and added, as though 
;p>eaking to himself: — 

‘I shall die while he sleeps. The two slumbers may be good 
leighbours.’ 

The Bishop was not touched as it seems that he shoud have been. 
Ele did not think he discerned God in this manner of dying; let 
is say the whole, for these petty contradictions of great hes^ must 
DC indicated like the rest: he, who on occasion, was so fond of 
aughing at ‘His Grace,’ was rather shocked at liot being addressed 
Monseigneur, and he was almost tempted to retort ‘citixen.’ Hd 
i assailed by a fancy for peevish fam^^arity, common enough Ua 
doctors and priests, Init which was not habitual with him. TWs 
aan, after all, this member of the Ck>nventi<m, tins repre^tadve 
'|he pe^le, had been one of die poweriul onm of die earth; for 
the first time in hh life, probably, the &shop folt in a mood to be 
jevere. 

Meanwhile, the member of the Gonvention had been slarveying:^ 
kim with a modest cotdiality, in whkho^ could Imvedhdngtdb^tei^^ 
|ossfi 3 ly, that humility whi^ is so fitting when one is on the veige 
Tdsturning to dust''. 

The Bishop, oft h&'shle^ aldiough he genoridly itstmiaed hk. 
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curiosity, which, in his oinnion, bordered on a fault, could not 
^frain fkom examining the member of the Convention with an 
attention which, as it did not have its source in sympathy, would 
have served his conscience as a matter of reproach, in connection 
with any other man. A member of the Convention produced on him 
somewhat the effect of being outside the pale of the law, even of 
the law of charity. G., calm, his body almost upright, hb voice 
vibrating, was one of those octogenarians who form the subject of 
astonishment to the physiologist. The Revolution had( many of 
these men, proportioned to the epoch. In this old man one was 
conscious of a man put to the proof. Though so near to h^ end, he 
preserved all the gestures of health. In his clear glance, ii^ his &m 
tone, in the robust movement of his shoulders, there was something 
calculated to disconcert death. Azrael, the Mohammedan angel of 
the sepulchre, would have turned back, and thought that he had 
mistaken the door. G. seemed to be dying because he willed it so. 
TTiere was freedom in his agony. His legs alone were motionless. 
It was there that the shadows held him fast. His feet were cold and 
dead, but his head survived with all the power of life, and seemed 
full of light. G., at this solemn moment, resembled the king in that 
tale of the Orient who was flesh above and marble below. 

There was a stone there. The Bishop sat down. The exordium 
was abrupt. 

‘I congratulate you,’ said he, in the tone which one uses for a 
reprimand. ‘You did not vote for the death of the king, after all.’ 

The old member of the Convention did not appear to notice the 
bitter meaning underlying the words ‘after all.’ He replied. The 
smile had quite disappeared from his face. 

‘Do not congratulate me too much, sir. I did vote for the death 
of the tyrant.’ 

It was the tone of austerity answering the tone of severity. 

‘What do you mean to say?’ res\uned the Bishop. 

‘I mean to say that man has a tyrant, — ^ignorance. I voted for 
the death of that tyrant. That tyrant engendered royalty, which is 
authority falsely understood, while science is authority rightly 
understood. Man should be governed only by science.’ 

‘And consdence,’ added the Bishop. 

‘It is the same thing. Conscience is the quantity of innate science 
which we have within us,’ 

Monseigneur Bienvenu listened in some astonishment to this 
language, which was very new to him. 

The member of the Convention lesumed:— 

‘So far, as Louis XVI was concerned, I said “no”. I did not think 
that 1 had the right to kill aman; but 1 felt it my duty toexterminate 
evil. I voted the end of the tyrant, that b to say, the end of prostitu- 
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tion for woman, the end of slavery for man, the end of night for 
the child. In voting for the Republic, ♦ I voted for that. I voted 
for fraternity, concord, the dawn. I have aided in the overthrow of 
prejudices and errors. The crumbling away of prejudices and errors 
causes light. We have caused the fall of the old world, and the old 
woild, that vase of miseries, has become, through its upsetting upon 
the human race, an urn of joy.* 

* Mixed joy,* said the Bishop. 

‘You may say troubled joy, and to-day, after that fatal return of 
the past, which is called 1814, joy which has disappeared! Alas! 
The work was incomplete, I admit: we demolished the ancient 
regime in deeds; we were not able to suppress it entirely in ideas. 
To destroy abuses is not sufBcient; customs must be modified. The 
mill is there no longer; the wind is still there.* 

‘You have demolished. It may be of use to demolish, but I distrust 
a demolition complicated with wrath.* 

‘Right has its wrath, Bishop; and the wrath of right is an element 
of progress. In any case, and in spite of whatever may be said> the 
French Revolution is the most important step of the human race 
since the advent of Christ. Incomplete, it may be, but sublime. It 
set free all the unknown social quantities; it softened spirits, it 
calmed, appeased, enlightened; it caused the waves of civilization 
to Bow over the earth. It was a good thing. The French Revolution 
is the consecration of humanity.* 

The Bishop could not refrain from murmuring: — 

‘Yes? *93!* 

The member of the Convention straightened himself up in his 
chair with an almost lugubrious solemnity, and exclaimed, so far 
as a dying man is capable of exclamation: — 

‘Ah, there you go; *93! I was expecting that word. A cloud had 
been forming for the space of fifteen hundred years; at the end of 
fifteen hundred years it burst. You are putting the thunderbolt on 
its trial.’ 

The Bishop felt, without, perhaps, confessing it, that something 
within him had suffered extinction. Nevertheless, he put a good face 
on the matter. He replied: — 

‘The judge speaks in the name of justice; the priest speaks in 
the name of pity, which is nothing but a more loBy justice. A 
thunderbolt shoidd commit no error.* And he added, r^parding t^ 
member of die Convention sfeadiiy the while, *Lotiis XVII?’ 

The conventionary stretched forth his hand and grasped tibe 
I^shop’s arm. 

^Louis XVIIl let us see. For whom do you mourn? is it fear the 
innocent duid? very good; in that case 1 mourn with you. Is it 
for the royal child? I demand time for refleedem. To me^ thebiotlier 
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{^Cartoiidie, an innocent child who was hung up by ilie armpits in 
jjthe Place de Gr^e^ until dtath ensued^ for the sole crime of having 
been the brother Cartouche, is no less painful than the grandson 
Louis XV, an ixmocent child, martyred in the tower of die 
Temple, for the sole crime of having been the grandson of Lotiis XV.* 
‘Monsieur,* said the Bishop, ‘I like not this conjuncdon of names.* 
‘Cartouche? Louis XV? To which of the two do you object?* 
A momentary silence ensued. The Bishop almost regrett^ having 
come, and yet he felt vaguely and strangely shaken* | 

The conventionary resumed: — \ 

‘Ah, Monsieur Priest, you love not the crudities of the true. Christ 
loved them. He seized a rod and cleared out the Tcihple. His 
scourge full of lightnings was a harsh speaker of truths. When he 
cried, pamdos^^^ he made no distinction between the little 

children. It would not have embarrassed him to bring together 
the Dauphin of Barabbas and the Dauphin of Herod. Innocence, 
Monsieur, is its own crown. Innocence has no need to be a highness. 
It is as august in rags as in fleurs de lys.’ 

‘That is true/ said the Bishop in a low voice. 

‘I per^st,* continued the conventionary G. ‘You have mentioned 
Louis XVII to me. Let us come to an understanding. Shall we 
weep for all the innocent, all martyrs, all children, the lowly as 
well as the exalted? I agree to that. But in that case, as I have told 
you, we must go back further than *93, and our tears must begin 
before Louis XVII. I will weep with you over the children of kings, 
provided that you will weep with me over the children of the people.* 
‘I weep for all,’ said the Bishop. 

‘l^ually !* exclaimed conventionary G. ; ‘and if the balance must 
incline, let it be on the side of the people. They have been suffering 
longer.^ 

Another silence ensued. The conventionary was the first to break 
it. He raised himself on one elbow, took a bit of his cheek between 
his thumb and his forefinger, as one does mechanically when one 
interrogates and judges, and appealed to the Bishop with a gaze 
full of all the forces of the death agony. It was almost an explown. 

‘Yes, sir, the people have been suffering a long while. And hold! 
that is not all, cither; why have you just questioned me and talked 
to me about Louis XVII? I know you not. Ever since I have been 
in these parts I have dwelt in tins ^closure alone, never setting 
foot outside, and seeing no one but that child who helps me. Your 
dame has teached me in a confused manner, it is true, and very 
Hdly pronotmeed, I must admit; but that $^[^es nothing: chsver 
«o many ways of imposing that honest goodirian, the 

pasple. By the way, I did imt hear Bound of your ^tiatrriage^ you 

have left it yonder, behind the ct^ce at die fork the roads, no 
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ckmbt. 1 do not know you, 1 tell you. You bave told me that you 
afe the Bishop; but that affi»rds me no liiformadon as toyour snoial 
petsonalky. In shorty I repeat my quei^on. Who are you? You are 
a bishop; that is to say, a prince of die church, one of those gilded 
men with heraldic bearings and revenues, who have vast prebends, 
— ^the bishopric of D. fifteen thousand francs settled income, ten 
thousand in perquisites; total, twenty«five thousand firancs, — who 
have kitchens, who have liveries, who make good cheer, who 
moor^hens on Friday, who strut about, a lackey before, a lackey 
behind, in a gala coach, and who have palaces, and who roll in 
their carriages in the name of Jesus Christ who went barefoot ! You 
are a prelate, — revenues, palaces, horses, servants, good table, all 
the sensualities of life; you have this like the rest, and like the rest, 
you enjoy it; it is well, but this says either too much or too little; 
this does not enlighten me upon the intrinsic and essential value 
the man who comes with the probable Intention of bringing wisdom 
to me. To whom do I speak? Who are you?* 

The Bishop hung his head and replied, ‘ Vermis sum — I am a worm.* 

‘A worm of the earth in a carriage?* growled the conventionary. 

It was the conventionary *s turn to be arrogant, and the Bishop*s 
to be humble. 

The Bishop resumed mildly: — 

*So be it, sir. But explain to me how my carriage, which is a 
paces off behind the trees yonder, how my good table and the 
moor-hens which I cat on Friday, how my twenty-five thousand 
francs income, how my palace and my lackeys prove that clemency 
is not a duty, and that ’93 was not inexorable/ 

The conventionary passed lus hamd across his brow, as though to 
sweep away a cloud. 

*BefcMre replying to you,* he said, T beseech you to pardon me. 
1 have just committed a wrong, sir. You are at my house, you are 
my guest, I owe you courtesy. You discuss my ideas, aiui it becomes 
me to confine myself to combating your arguUHnts. Your ridbes 
and your pleasures are advantages which I hold over you in ihe 
debate; but good taste dictates that I ahall not make use of them. 
1 promise you to make no use of them in the future.* 

T thank you,* said the Bkhop. 
resumiSNl: — 

*t.et us return to the expttufiation which you have asked of me* 
Where were we? W^t were you saying to me? That *93 was 
inexorable?* 

Tnexorable; yes,* said die Bidsopw *Wbat ddnk yoii oi MmM 
clapping his hai^ at the guillotine?* ' 

^What drink you of Boumt dumdng the T0 JUsrih cmr 
/dragcmnifeJi^?* ' ■ •' 
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, The retort was a harsh one, but it attained its mark with the 
directness of a point of st&l. The Bishop quivered under it; no 
reply occurred to him; but he was offended by this mode of alluding 
to ^suet. The best of minds will have their fetidies, and they 
sometimes feel vaguely wounded by the want of respect of logic. 

The conventionary began to pant; the asthma of the agony 
which is mingled with the last breaths interrupted his voice; still, 
there was a perfect lucidity of soul in his eyes. He went on: — 
‘Let me say a few words more in this and that direction; 1 am 
willing. Apart from the Revolution, which, taken as a \^^le, is an 
immense human affirmation, *93 is, alas! a rejoinder. YdjU think it 
inexorable, sir; but what of the whole monarchy, sir? Carrier is 
a bandit; but what name do you give to Montrevel? Fouquier- 
Tainville is a rascal; but what is your opinion as to Lamoignon- 
BHville? Maillard is terrible; but Saulx-Tavannes, if you please? 
Duch6ne senior is ferocious; but what epithet will you allow me 
for the elder Letellier? Jourdan-Coupe-T^te is a monster; but not 
so great a one as M. the Marquis de Louvois. Sir, sir, I am sorry 
for Marie Antoinette^ archduchess and queen; but 1 am also sorry 
for that poor Huguenot woman, who, in 1685, under Louis the 
Great, sir, while with a nursing infant, was bound, naked to the 
waist, to a stake, and the child kept at a distance; her breast swelled 
with milk and her heart with anguish; the little one, hungry and 
pale, beheld that breast and cried and agonized; the executioner 
said to the woman, a mother and a nurse, “Abjure!** giving her 
her choice between the death of her infant and the death of her 
conscience. What say you to that torture of Tantalus as applied to 
a mother? Bear this well in mind, sir: the French Revolution had 
its reasons for existence; its wrath will be absolved by the future; 
its result is the world made better. From its most terrible blows 
there comes forth a caress for the human race. I abridge, I stop, 
I have too much the advantage; moreover, I am dymg.* 

And ceasing to gaze at the Bishop, the conventionary concluded 
his thoughts in these tranquil words: — 

‘Yes, the brutalities of pix^^ss are called revolutions. When 
they are over, this fact is recognized, — ^that the human race has 
been treated harshly, but that it has progressed.* 

The conventionary doubted not that he had successively con- 
quered all the inmost intrenchmenta of the Bishop. One remained, 
howevw, and from this intrenchment, the last resource of Monseig- 
neur Bienvenu’s resistance, came forth this reply, wharein appeared 
nearly all the harshness of the beginning:—— 

‘IVfigfess should believe in God* Good cannot have an imptous 
'icrvktcxr. He uffiois an atheist is but a bad leader for the human taoc.’ 
The Ibrmer representative of tiie people made no te{^* He was 
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seized with a fit of trembling. He looked towards heaven, and in 
his glance a tear gathered slowly. When the eyelid was full, the tear 
tricHed down his livid cheek, and he said, almost in a stammer, 
quite low, and to himself, while his eyes were plunged in the 
depths: — 

*0 thou! O ideal! Thou alone existest!’ 

The Bishop experienced an indescribable shock. 

After a pause, the old man raised a finger heavenward and said : — 

‘The infinite is. He is there. If the infinite had no person, person 
would be without limit; it would not be infinite; in other words, 
it would not exist. There is, then, an /. That I of the infinite is God.* 

The dying man had pronounced these last words in a loud voice, 
and with the shiver of ecstasy, as though he beheld some one. When 
he had spoken, his eyes closed. The effort had exhaiisted him. It 
was evident that he had just lived through in a moment the few 
hours which had been left to him. That which he had said brought 
him nearer to him who is in death. The supreme moment was 
approaching. 

The Bishop understood this; time pressed; it was as a priest that 
he had come: from extreme coldness he had passed by degrees to 
extreme emotion; he gazed at those closed eyes, he took that 
wrinkled, aged and ice-cold hand in his, and bent over the dying 
man. 

‘This hour is the hour of God. Do you not think that it would be 
regrettable if we had met in vain?* 

The conventionary opened his eyes again. A gravity mingled 
with gloom was imprinted on his countenance. 

‘Bishop,’ said he, with a slowness which probably arose more 
from hb dignity of soul than from the failing of his strength, T have 
passed my life in meditation, study, and contemplation. I was sixty 
years of age when my country c^led me and commanded me to 
concern myself with its affairs, i obeyed. Abuses existed, 1 combated 
them; tyrannies existed, I destroyed them; rights and princijdes 
existed, I proclaimed and confessed them. Our territory was invaded, 
I defended it; France was menaced, I offered my breast. 1 was not 
rich; I am poor. I have been one of the masters of the state; the 
vaults of the treastuy were encumbered with specie to such a degree 
that we were forced to shore up the walls, which were on the point 
of bursting beneath the weight of gedd and sUv^; 1 dined in Dead 
Tree Street, at twenty-two sous. I have succemred the c^^ressed, I 
have comforted the suffering, I tore the cloth foom the ^tar, it k 
true; but it was to bind up the wounds of my counory^ I have 
always ujdield the inarch forward cf the human rac^, fmrwaid 
towards the l%bt, and 1 have sometimes resisted i»egte$s without 
inty. I have» when die occasiem offered} protected tny own advert 
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sari€&, oiOA of your {xrdessioou And diore is at in Flanders, 

at the wry spot where the Merovingian kings had their summer 
palace, a convent of Urbanists, the Abbey of Sainte Claire en 
Beaulieu, which I saved in 1793. 1 have dmie my duty according 
to my powers, and ail the good that I was able. After which, I was 
bunted down, pursued, persecuted, blackened, jeered at, scorned, 
cursed, proscribed. For many years past I with my white hair have 
been conscious diat many people think they have the right to 
despise me; to die poor ignorant masses I present the visage of one 
damned. And 1 accept this isolation of hatred, without nating any 
one mysel£ Now I am eighty«sbt years old; I am on the point of 
death. What is it that you have come to ask of me?’ 

‘ Tm bUssuig^* said the Bishop* 

And he knelt down. 

When the Bishop raised his head again, the face of the con- 
ventionary had become august. He had just expired. 

The Bishop returned home, deeply absorbed in thoughts which 
cannot be known to us. He passed the whole night in prayer. On 
the following morning some bold and curious persons attempted 
to speak to him about member of the Convention G. ; he contented 
hin^lf with pointing heavenward. 

From diat moment he redoubled his tenderness and brotherly 
feeling towards ail children and sufferers. 

Any allusion to ‘that old wretch of a G.* caused him to fall into 
a singular preoccupation. No one could say that the passage of that 
sod before his, and the reflection of that grand conscience upon 
his, did not count for something in his approach to perfection. 

This ‘pastord visit’ naturally furnished an occasion for a murmur 
of comment in all the little local coteries. 

‘Was the bedside of such a dying man as that the proper place 
for a bishop? There was evidently no conversion to be expected. 
All those revolutionists arc bacblidcrs. Then why go there? What 
was there to be seen there? He must have been very curious indeed 
to see a soul carried off by the devil.’ 

One day a dowager of dhe imp^nent variety who thinks heiaelf 
spiritual, addressed this sally to him, ‘Monseigneur, people are 
inquirii^ when Your Greatness will receive the red cap!’— ^h! 
oh! that’s a coarse colour,* replied the Bishop. ‘It is lucky that those 
who de^e it in a cap revere it in a hat.’ 



//. A RestrkHon 


W£ should incur a great risk of deceiving ourselves, were we to 
conclude from this that Momeigneur Welcome was 'a philosophical 
bishop,’ or a ‘patriotic cur^.’ Hh meeting, which may sdmost be 
designated as his union, with conventionary G., left tehind it in 
his mind a sort of astonishment, which rendered him still more 
gentle. That is all. 

Although Monsdgneur Bienvenu was far from being a politician, 
this is, perhaps, the place to indicate very briefly what his attitude 
was in the events of that epoch, supposing that Monseigneur 
Bienvenu ever dreamed of having an attitude. 

Let us, then, go back a few years. 

Some time after the elevation of M. Myriel to the episcopate, the 
Emperor had made him a baron of the Empire, in company with 
many other bishops. The arrest of the Pope took place, as every 
one l^ows, on the night of the 5th to the of July, 1809; this 

occasion, M. Myriel was summoned by Napolecm to the syn^ of the 
bishops of France and Italy convened at Paris. This synod was held 
at N6tre-Dame, and assembled for the first time on the 15th of June, 
1811, under the presidency of Cardinal Fesch. M. Myriel was one 
of the ninety-five bishops who attended it. But he was present only 
at one sitting and at three or four private conferences. Bishop of a 
mountain diocese, living so very close to nature, in rusticity and 
deprivation, it appeared that he imported among these eminent 
personages, ideas which altered the temperatuxe of the assembly. 
He very soon retiuned to D. He was interrogated as to this speedy 
return, and he replied: 7 mhanasstd them. The mUsuk east peneirafed 
to them through me, I produced on them the efiet qf an open dbof.’ 

On another occasion he said, *What meddym have? These gentlemen 
are prinees, 1 am only a poor peasant bishe^^ 

Tht &ct is that he displeased them, ^ong otiier strange ttunpi 
it is said that he chanc^ to remark one evening, when he found 
himself at the house of one of his most xu>taUe colleagues: *What 
b^utiftil doeb! What beaidilul carpm! What beaum^ liveriesf 
They must be agreat ixouUe. IwouUiu^haveaBthosest^i^^ 
cxymg incessantly in my ears;, ftre pec^ who are hungryl 

iWe are pe<^le isdho are coldl Hiere are poor people! There are 

po<MrpeopIcr’ 

Jm us ttsmA, by Ihe way, that the hatred of luxury is not aa 
inedl^emt hatrecL Tins hatred would involve the hatred ef die arts. 
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Nevertheless, in churchmen, luxury is wrong, except in connection 
with representations and peremonies. It seems to reveal habits 
which have very little that is charitable about them. An opulent 
priest is a contradiction. The priest must keep close to the poor. 
Now, can one come in contact incessantly night and day with all 
this distress, all these misfortunes, and this poverty, without having 
about one’s own person a little of that misery, like the dust of labour? 
Is it possible to imagine a man near a brazier who is not warm? 
Gan one imagine a workman who is working near a ftmace, and 
who has neither a singed hair, nor blackened nails, nol* a drop of 
sweat, nor a speck of ashes on his face? The first proc^ of charity 
in the priest, in the bishop especially, is poverty. t 

This is, no doubt, what the Bbhop of D. thought. \ 

It must not be supposed, however, that he shared whAt we call 
the ‘ideas of the century’ on certain delicate points. He took very 
little part in the theological quarrels of the moment, and maintained 
silence on questions in which Church and State were implicated; 
but if he had been strongly pressed, it seems that he would have 
been found to be an ultramontane rather than a gallican. Since 
we are making a portrait, and since we do not wish to conceal 
anything, we are forced to add that he was glacial towards Napoleon 
in his decline. Beginning with 1813, he gave in his adherence to or 
applauded all hostile manifestations. He refused to see him, as he 
passed through on his return from the island of Elba, and he 
abstained from ordering public prayers for the Emperor in his 
diocese during the Hundred Days. 

Besides his sister, Mademoiselle Baptistine, he had two brothers, 
one a general, the other a prefect. He wrote to both with tolerable 
frequency. He was harsh for a time towards the former, because, 
holding a command in Provence at the epoch of the disembarkation 
at Cannes, the general had put himself at the head of twelve hundred 
men and had pursued the Emperor as though the latter had been 
a person whom one is desirous of allowing to escape. Hb corre- 
spondence with the other brother, the ex-prefect, a fine, worthy 
man who lived in retirement at Pans, Rue Cassette, remained more 
affectionate. 

Thus Monseigneqr Bienvenu also had hb hour of party spirit, hb 
hour of bitterness, hb cloud. The shadow of the passions of the 
moment traversed this grand and gentle spirit occupied with eternal 
things^ Certainly, such a man wotddhave done well not to entertain 
any political opinions. Let there be no mistake as to our meaning: 
we are not confounding what b called ‘political opinions’ with 
the grand aspiration for progress, with the sublime faith, patriotic, 
democi^tk, humane, which in our day should be the very foundation 
of every generous intellect. Without going deej^y into questions 
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which are only indirectly connected with the subject of thb book« 
we will simply say this: It would havp been well if Monseigneur 
Bienvenu had not been a Royalist, and if his glance had never been, 
for a single instant, turned away from that serene contemplation 
in which is distinctly discernible, above the fictions and the hatreds 
of this world, above the stormy vicissitudes of human things, the 
beaming of those three pure radiances, truth, justice, and charity. 

While admitting that it was not for a political office that God 
created Monseigneur Welcome, we should have understood and 
admired his protest in the name of right and liberty, his proud 
opposition, his just but perilous resistance to the all-powerful 
Napoleon. But that which pleases us in people who are rising pleases 
us less in the case of people who are falling* We only love the fray 
so long as there is danger, and in any case, the combatants of the 
first hour have alone the right to be the exterminators of the last. 
He who has not been a stubborn accuser in prosperity should hold 
his peace in the face of ruin. The denunciator of success is the only 
legitimate execudoner of the fall. As for us, when Providence 
intervenes and strikes, we let it work. i8i a commenced to disarm us. 
In 1813 cowardly breach of silence of that taciturn legbladve 
body, emboldened by catastrophe, possessed only traits which 
aroused indignation. And it was a crime to applaud, in 1814, in 
the presence of those marshals who betrayed ; in the presence of that 
senate which passed from one dunghill to another, insulting aRer 
having deified; in the presence of that idolatry which was loosing 
its footing and spitdng on its idol, — ^it was a duty to turn aside the 
head. In 1815, when the supreme disasters filled the air, when 
France was seized with a shiver at their sinister approach, when 
Waterloo could be dimly discerned opening before Napoleon, the 
mournful acclamation of the army and the people to the condemned 
of destiny had nothing laughable in it, and, after making all 
allowance for the despot, a heart like that of the Bishop of D. ought 
not perhaps to have failed to recognize the august and touching 
features jnesented by the embrace of a great nation and a great 
man on the brink of the abyss. 

With this exception, he was in all things just, true, equiuble, 
intelligent, humble and dignified, beneficent and kindly, whidi is 
only another sort of benevolence. He was a priest, a sage, and a 
man. It must be admitted, that even in the political views witii ^ich 
we have just reproached him, and which we are disposed to 
almost with severity, he viras tolerant and easy, more so, pern^s, 
than we who are speaking here. The porter of the town-hall had 
been jfiaced there by the Emperor. He was anokition-comaasrioned 
officer of the old guard, a inember the Legion of HoncM^ At 
Amterlitz, as much of a Bonapartist as the es^le. This poor 
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occasionally let slip inconsiderate remarks, which the law then 
^tigmatiaed as sedMms speech^. After the in^rial profile disappeared 
firom the Legion ofHonour^he never dressed himself in hisregimentals» 
^ he said, so that he should not be obliged to wear his cross. He 
had himself devoutly removed the imperial effigy firom the cross 
which Napoleon had given him; this made a hole, aiul he would 
not put anything in its place. V will dUf he said, ihm wear 

du drrufiags itffon my keariP He liked to scoff aloud at l^oois XVllI. 
'Thegouty old creature in English gaiters !’ he said ; ^lethwi takehimself 
off to Prussia with that queue of hisJ He was happy to combine in the 
same imprecation the two things which he most detest^, Prussia 
and England. He did it so often that he lost his place. '\There he 
was, turned out of the house, with his wife and childien, and without 
bread. The Bishop sent for him, reproved him gently, and appointed 
him beadle in the cathedral. 

In the course of nine years Monseigneur Bienvenu had, by dint 
of holy deeds and gentle manners, filled the town of D. with a sort 
of tender and filial reverence. Even his conduct towards Napoleon 
had been accepted and tacitly pardoned, as it were, by the people, 
the good and weakly flock who adored their emperor, but loved 
their bishop. 


IS. The Solitude of Manseigneur Welcome 

A BISHOP is almost always surrounded by a full squadron of little 
abb6s, just as a general is by a covey of young officers. This is what 
that charming Saint Fxan^ois de Sales calls somewhere *les prl^tres 
blancs-becs,’ callow priests. Every career has its aspirants, who 
form a train for those who have attained eminence in it. There b 
no power which has not its dependents. There is no fortune which 
has not its court. The seekers of the future eddy around the splendid 
.present. Every metropolis has its staff of officials. Every l^hqp who 
possesses the least influence has about him his patnfl of cherubim 
firom the seminary, whidb goes the round, and maintains goodmrder 
in the episcopal palace, and mounts guard over snonseigneur's 
smile. To please a lushop is equivalent to getting one*s foot in the 
sttrrt^ for a subdiaconate. It is necessary to waMr one’s path 
dtsoreedy ; the aposdeship does not disdain the canonship. 

Just as thore aie l»g*v^ elsewhere, there are big mitres in the 
eShurdh. Ibese are the bi^ps who stand well at Cknirt, who arc 
ridi, wdB imdowed, iddlfiil^aceei^ by the wmid, know bow 
^ ^ doubt, but who knw also how to beg, Who fedi ibdc 

{sen^ at makii^if a whofo diocese dMce Btt^^ their pecsbo, 
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who sure coonecting between the sacristy and di^macy,^ \dio 
are abb& rather than priests, prelates rather than bishops. Happy 
those who s^roach them! Being persons of influence, diey create 
a shower about them, upon the assiduous and the &,vou^5 
upon all the young men who understand the art df pleasing, of 
large parishes, prebends, archidiaconates, chaplaincies, and ca- 
thedral posts, while awaidx^ episcopal honours. As they advance 
themselves, they cause their satellites to progress also; it is a whole 
solar system on the march* Their radiance casts a gleam of purple 
over t^ir suite. Their prosperity is crumbled up behind the scenes, 
into nice litde promotions. The larger the di^ese of the patron, 
the fatter the curacy for the favourite. And then, there is Rome. A 
bishop who understands how to become an archbishop, an arch- 
bishop who knows how to become a cardinal, carries you with him 
as condavist; you enter a court of papal jurisdiction, you receive 
the pallium, and behold 1 you are an auditor, then a papal chamber- 
lain, then monsignor, and from a Grace to an Eminence is only 
a step, and between the Eminence and the Holiness there is but 
the smoke of a ballot. Every skull-cap may dream of the dara. 
The priest is nowadays the only man who can become a king in a 
r^ular manner; and what a Idngl the supreme king. Then what 
a nursery of aspirations is a seminary ! How many blushing choristers, 
how many youthful abbds bear on their heads Perrette’s pot of 
milk! Who knows how easy it is f(»r ambition to call itself vocation? 
in good faith, perchance, and deceiving itself, devotee that it is. 

Monseigneur Bienvenu, poor, humble, retiring, was not ac- 
counted among the big mitres. This was plain from the complete 
absence of young priests about him. We have seen that he *did not 
take’ in Paris. Not a single future dreamed of engrafting itself on 
this solitary old man. Not a single sprouting ambiticm committed 
the folly of putting forth its foliage in his shadow* His canons and 
grand-vicars were good old men, rather vulgar like himself, wailed 
up like him in this diocese, widiout exit to a cardinalship, 9addi 
who resented their bishop, with flits difference, that fliey were 
finished arid he was completed* llie impossibiUty of growing gsTat 
under Monseigneur Bienvenu was so well understood, flmtho&oelier 
had the young men \ribom he ordained left the seminary than t^ey 
themselves recommended to the archbishops of Aix or of Auch, 
and went t^in a great huiry* For, in short, we rqteat it, men wish 
to be puflied. A samt vflio dweUs in a paroxysm of abnegaflon is 
adangerousneighboiir; he imghtComisiuiiicamtoyou,by 
m moural^e poverty, an ai^yio^iaef flse joints, which mo 
hiadvmidment, m shokli mc«e renunciaflmi thaiiyou 
and flih infedtioiss virtue k irrc^led* Hence the bolat^ 
sd^poeiir ifenvenu;^^e Uve^ midiUofagloomy sodrity^ Suriotei 
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that is the lesson which falls drop by drop from the slope of 
corruption. 

Be ft said in passing, that success b a very hideous thing. Its 
false resemblance to merit deceives men. For the masses, success has 
almost the same profile as supremacy. Success, that Menaechmus 
of talent, has one dupe, — ^history. Juvenal and Tacitus alone 
grumble at it. In our day, a philosophy which is almost official 
has entered into its service, wears the livery of success, and performs 
the service of its antechamber. Succeed: theory. Prosperity argues 
capacity. Win in the lottery, and behold! you are a clever man. He 
who triumphs is venerated. Be bom with a silver spo^ in your 
mouth! everything lies in that. Be lucky, and you will lisive all the 
rest; be happy, and people will think you great. Outside of five or 
six immense exceptions, which compose the splendour of a century, 
contemporary admiration is nothing but short*sightedness« Gilding 
is gold. It does no harm to be the first arrival by pure chance, so 
long as you do arrive. The common herd is an old Narcissus who 
adores himself, and who applauds the vulgar herd. That enormous 
ability by virtue of which one is Moses, iEschylus, Dante, Michael 
Angelo, or Napoleon, the multitude awards on the spot, and by 
acclamation, to whomsoever attains his object, in whatsoever it may 
consist. Let a notary transfigure himself into a deputy; let a false 
Corneille compose Tiridate; let a eunuch come to possess a harem; 
let a military Prudhomme accidentally win the decisive battle of 
an epoch; let an apothecary invent cardboard shoe-soles for the 
army of the Sambre-and-Meuse, and construct for himself, out of 
this cardboard, sold as leather, four hundred thousand francs of 
income; let a pork-packer espouse usury, and cause it to bring forth 
seven or eight millions, of which he is the father and of which it 
is the mother; let a preacher become a bishop by force of hb nasal 
drawl; let the steward of a fine family be so rich on retiring from 
service that he is made minbter of finances, — ^and men call that 
Genius, just as they call the face of Mousqueton Beauty^ and the 
mien of Claude Majesty* With the constellations of space they 
confound the stars of the abyss which are made in the soft mire of 
the puddle by the feet of ducks. 


13. What he believed 

We are not obliged to sound the Bbhop of D. on the score of 
orthodoxy. In the presence of such a sotd we fisel ourselves in no 
mood butxespect. The conscience ofthejust man should be accepted 
on hb word. Moreover, certain natures bein^ given, we admit the 
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possibly development df all the beauties of human virtue in a belief 
that differs from our own. 

What did he think of this dogma, dr of that mystery? These 
secrets of the inner tribunal of the conscience are Imown only to 
the tomb, where souls enter naked. The point on which we are 
certain is, that the difficulties of faith never resolved themselves into 
hypocrisy in his case. No decay is possible to the diamond* He 
believed to the extent of his powers. ^Credo in Pairmi^* he often ex- 
claimed. Moreover, he drew from good works that amount of 
satisfaction which suffices to the conscience, and which whispers 
to a man, ‘Thou art with God!* 

The point which we consider it our duty to note is, that outside 
of and beyond his faith, as it were, the Bishop possessed an excess of 
love. It was in that quarter, quia multum amavit ^ — ^because he loved 
much — that he was regarded as vulnerable by ‘serious men,* ‘grave 
persons* and ‘reasonable people’ ; favourite locutions of our sad world 
where egotism takes its word of command from pedantry. What was 
this excess of love? It was a serene benevolence which overflowed 
men, as we have already pointed out, and which, on occasion, ex* 
tended even to things. He lived without disdain. He was indulgent 
towards God’s creation. Every man, even the best, has within him 
a thoughtless harshness which he reserves for animals. The Bishop 
of D. had none of that harshness, which is peculiar to many priests, 
nevertheless. He did not go as far as the Brahmin, but he seemed to 
have weighed this saying of Ecclesiastes: ‘\^^lo knoweth whither 
the soul of the animal goeth?* Hideousness of aspect, deformity of 
instinct, troubled him not, and did not arouse his indignation. He 
was touched, almost softened by them. It seemed as though he went 
thoughtfully away to seek beyond the bounds of the life which is 
apparent, the cause, the explanation, or the excuse for them. He 
seemed at times to asking God to commute these pensdties. He 
examined without wrath, and with the eye of a lingiust who is 
deciphering a palimpsest, that portion of chaos which still exists in 
nature. This revery sometimes caused him to utter odd sayings. 
One morning he was in his garden, and thought himself alone, but 
his sister was walldng behind him, unseen by him: suddenly be 
paused and gaaed at something on ffie ground ; it was a large, biac^ 
hairy, frightful spider. His sister heard him say: — 

‘Poor beast! It is not its fault!’ 

Why not mention these almost divinely childishsayingsof kindness? 
Puerile they may be; but these subUme puerilities were peculiar 
to Saint Francis d^Asstsi and to Marcus Aurelius. day he 
sprained his aidde in his effort to av^ stepf^g on an ant. 
lived this just man. Somedineshefellasleq>in^garden»anddte 
there was nodiing more venerable possible. 
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Mmiseigneut Henvenu fomierly if the stories azij^t his 
youth, and even in regard to his manhood, were to be belkved, a 
passionate, and, possiUy, violent man, universal suayity was 
less an instinct of nature than the result ofagrand convictknti which 
had filtered into his heart through the medium of life, and had 
trickled there slowly, thought by thought; for, in a character, as in 
a rock, there may exist apertures made by drops of water. These 
hollows are imefiaceable; these formations are indestructible. 

In 1815, as we think we have already said, he reachedj his seventy- 
fifth birthday, but he did not appear to be more than sixty. He was 
not tall; he was rather plump ; and, in order to combat thu tendency, 
he was fond of taking long strolls on foot: his step was fmoi, and his 
form was but slightly bent, a detail from which we do r^t pretend 
to draw any conclusion. Gregory XVI, at the age of eighty, held 
himself erect and smiling, which did not prevent him fifom being 
a bad bishop. Monseigneur Welcome had what the people term 
‘a fine head,’ but so amiable was he that they forgot that it was fine. 

When he conversed vdth that infantile gayci / which was one crif 
his charms, and of which we have already spoken, people felt at 
their case with him, and joy seemed to radiate from his whole person. 
His fresh and ruddy complexion, his very white teeth, all of which 
he had preserved, and which were displayed by his smile, gave him 
that open and easy air which causes the remark to be made of a 
man, ‘He’s a good fellow’; and of an old man, ‘He is a fine man.’ 
That, it will be recalled, was the effect which he produced upon 
Nape^on, On the first encounter, and to one who saw him for the 
first time, he was nothing, in fact, but a fine man. But if one re- 
mained near him for a few hours, and beheld him in the least degree 
pensive, the fine man became gradually transfigured, and took on 
some imposing quality, 1 know not what; his broad and serious 
brow, rendered august by his white locks, became august also by 
virtue of meditation; msyesty radiated from his goodness, though 
his goodness ceased not to be radiant; one experienced something 
of thC: emotion which one would feel on beholding a smiling angel 
slowly unfold his wings, without ceasing to smile. Respect, an 
unutterable respect, penetrated you by degrees and mounted to 
your heart, and one felt that one had before him one of those strong, 
thoroughly tried, and induigtmt souls where thought is so grand tiiat 
it can no longer be anything but gentle. 

As w have seen, prayer, the celebration erf the offices of religion, 
alms-givitig, the consolation of the afflicted, the cultivation of a 
bit of land, fi^temity, frugality, hospitality, renunciation, confi- 
tfence, study, work, filled every day of his life, Ff/W b exactly the 
yord; cmainly thcBbht^’sday wjwqiutelullto^^^^ ofgt^ 

words and good deeds. Nevertheless, it was not com^te ifcxddl or 
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rainy weather prevented his passing an hour or two in his garden 
before going to bed, and after the two w^en had retired. It seemed 
to be a sort of rite with him, to prepare himself for slumber by 
meditation in the presence of the grand spectacles of the nocttiimd 
heavens. Sometimes, if the two old women were not asleep, they 
heard him pacing slowly along the walks at a very advanced hour 
of die nlg^t. He was there alone, communing with himself, peaceful, 
adoring, comparing the serenity of his heart with the serenity of the 
ether, moved amid the darkness by the visible splendour of the 
constellations and the invisible splendour of God, opening his heart to 
the thoughts which fall from the Unknown. At such moments, wlale 
he offered his heart at the hour when nocturnal dowers offer their 
perfume, illuminated like a lamp amid the starry night, as he poured 
himself out inecstasy in the midstof the universal radhsnceof creation, 
he could not have told himself, probably, what was passing in his 
spirit; he felt something take its dight from him, and something 
descend into him. Mysterious exchange of the abysses of the soul 
with the abysses of the universe! 

He thought of the grandeur and the presence of God; of the future 
eternity, that strange mystery; of the eternity past, a mystery sdll 
more strange; of all the indnities, which pierced their way into 
all his senses, beneath his eyes; and, without seeking to comprehmd 
the incomprehensible, he gazed upon it. He did not study €k>d; he 
was dazzled by him. He considered those magnidcent conjunctions 
of atoms, which communicate aspects to matter, reveal forces by 
verifying them, create individualities in unity, proportions in extent, 
the innumerable in the indnite, and, through light, produce beauty. 
These conjunctions are formed and dissolv^ incessantly; hence life 
and death. 

He seated himself on a wooden bench, with his back against a 
decrepit vine; he gazed at the stars, past the puny and stunted 
silhouettes of his fruit-trees. This quarter an acre, so poorly 
tinted, so encumbered with mean buildings and ^leds, was dear 
to him, and satisfied his wants. 

What more was needed by this old man, who divided the leimie 
of his life, where tiwre was so little leisure, between gardening in 
the daytime and contemplation at night? Was not this narrow 
enclosure, with the heavens a ceSing, sufficient to enable him 
to adore God in \m most divine works, in turn? Does not dm 
comprehend all, in fact? and what is them left to deshrebeyondit? 
A Utde garden in which to walk, and unsxiendiy m wldch to dream. 
At^ne's lies^ that which can be ciddvated and phdbed^ ovmr hdlid 
that wfakh one can study and meditate upcai: some flowm m 

earffi, ami the 
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One last word. Since this sort of details might, particularly at the 
present moment, and to use an expression now in fashion, give to 
the Bishop of D. a certain ^pantheistical’ physiognomy, and induce 
the belief, either to his credit or his discreclit, that he entertained 
one of those personal philosophies which are pecul^r to our 
century, which sometimes spring up in solitary spirits,! iand there 
take on a form and grow until they usurp the place of i^igion, we 
insist upon it, that not one of those persons who knew M^eigneur 
Welcome would have thought himself authorized to think an>^hing 
of the sort. That which enlightened this man was his heart. His 
wisdom was made of the light which comes from there. 

No systems; many works. Abstruse speculations contain vertigo; 
no, there is nothing to indicate that he risked his mind in apocalypses. 
The apostle may be daring, but the bishop must be timid. He would 
probably have felt a scruple at sounding too far in advance certain 
problems which are, in a manner, reserved for terrible great minds. 
There is a sacred horror beneath the porches of the enigma; those 
gloomy openings stand yawning there, but something tells you, you, 
a passer-by in life, that you must not enter. Woe to Wm who 
penetrates thither! 

Geniuses in the impenetrable depths of abstraction and pure 
speculation, situated, so to speak, above all dogmas, propose their 
ideas to God. Their prayer audaciously offers discussion. Their 
adoration interrogates. This is direct religion, which is full of anxiety 
and responsibility for him who attempts its steep cliffs. 

Human meditation has no limits. At its own risk and peril, it 
analyzes and digs deep into its own bedazzlement. One might almost 
say, that by a sort of splendid reaction, it with it dazzles nature; 
the mysterious world which surrounds us renders back what it 
has received ; it is probable that the contemplators arc contemplated. 
However that may be, there are on earth men who — arc they men? 

^perceive distinctly at the verge of the horizons of rcvery the heights 
of the absolute, and who have the terrible vision of the infinite 
mountain. Monseigneur Welcome was not one of those men; 
Monseigneur Welcome was not a genius. He would have feaied 
those sublimities whence some very great men even, like Swedenborg 
and Pascal, have slipped into insaiaity. Certainly, these powerful 
reveries have their moral utility, and by these s^uous paths one 
approaches to ideal perfection. As for him, he took the path which 
shortens,— the Gospel’s. 

He did not attempt to impart to his chasuUe the folds of Elijah’s 
mantle; he project^ no ray of future upon the dark gxotmdswell 

as 
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of events; he did not seek to condense in flame the light of things; 
he had nothing of the prophet and nothing of the magician about 
him. This humble soul loved, and that was all. 

That he carried prayer to the pitch of a superhuman aspiration 
is probable : but one can no more pray too much than one can love 
too much; and if it is a heresy to pray beyond the texts. Saint 
Theresa and Saint Jerome would be heretics. 

He inclined towards all that groans and all that expiates. The 
universe appeared to him like an immense malady; everywhere he 
felt fever, everywhere he heard the sound of suffering, and, without 
seeking to solve the enigma, he strove to dress the wound. The 
terrible spectacle of created things developed tenderness in him; 
he was occupied only in finding for himself, and in inspiring others 
with the best way to compassionate and relieve. That which exists 
was for this good and rare priest a permanent subject of sadness 
which sought consolation. 

There are men who toil at extracting gold; he toiled at the 
extraction of pity. Universal misery was his mine. The sadness 
which reigned everywhere was but an excuse for unfailing kindness. 
Love each other; he declared this to be complete, desired nothing 
further, and that was the whole of his doctrine. One day, that man 
who believed himself to be a ‘philosopher,^ the senator who has 
already been alluded to, said to the Bishop : Just survey the spectacle 
of the world: all war against ail; die strongest has the most wit. 
Your love each other is nonsense .’ — * Welly replied Monseigneur Wel- 
come, without contesting the point, Hf it is nonsense, the soul should 
shut itself up in ity as the pearl in the oyster,* Thus he shut himself up, 
he lived there, he was absolutely satisfied with it, leaving on one 
side the prodigious questions which attract and terrify, the fathomless 
perspectives of abstraction, the precipices of metaphysics — all those 
profundities which converge, for the apostle in God, for the atheist 
in nothingness; destiny, go^ and evil, the war of being against 
being, the conscience of man, the thoughtful somnambulism of the 
animal, the transformation in death, the recapitulation of existences 
which the tomb contains, the incomprehensible grafting of successive 
loves on the persistent /, the essence, the substance, the Nile, and 
the £ns, the soul, nature, liberty, necessity; perpendicular problems, 
sinister obscurities, where lean the gigantic archangels of the human 
mind; fc^midable abysses, which Lucredus, Manou, Saint Paul, 
Dante, contemplate vfith eyes Bashing lightning, which seems by 
its steady gaze on the infinite to cau$e stars to blaze forth there. 

Monseigneur Kbnvenu was simply a man who took note of the 
extericH* mysterious questions without scrutinizing tiiem, md 
without troubling hiaown mind with them, and who cherished in 
his Qvm soul a grave respect for durkness. 




BOOK SECOND : THE FALL 


j. The Evening of a De^ of Walking 

Early in the month of October^ i3i5, about an hour before 
sunset, a man who was travelling on foot entered the little town 
of D. The few inhalntants who were at their windows or on their 
thresholds at the moment stared at this traveller with a sort of 
uneasiness. It was di^Seult to encounter a wayfarer of more wretched 
appearance. He was a man of medium stature, thickset and robust, 
in the prime of life. He might have been forty-six or forty-eight 
years old. A cap with a drooping leather visor partly conceaded his 
face, burned and tanned by sun and wind, and dripping with 
perspiration. His shirt of coarse yellow linen, fastened at the neck 
by a small silver anchor, permitted a view of his hairy breast: he 
had a cravat twisted into a string; trousers of blue dzilling, worn 
and threadbare, white on one knee and torn on the other; an old 
grey, tattered blouse, patched on one of the elbows with a bit of green 
cloth sewed on with twine; a tightly packed soldier’s knapsack, 
well buckled and perfectly new, on his back; an enormous, knotty 
stick in his hand; iron-shc^ shoes on his stocldingless feet; a shaved 
head and a long beard. 

The sweat, the heat, the journey on foot, the dust, added I know 
not what soidid quality to this dilapidated whole. Hb hair was 
closely cut, yet bristling, for it had begun to grow a little, and did 
not seem to have been cut fen: some time. 

No one knew him. He was evidently only a chance passer-by. 
Whence came he? From the south; from the seashore, perhaps, for 
he made his entrance into D. by die same street which, seveai 
months previously, had witnessed die passage of the Emperm 
Napoleon on his way frmxi Cannes to Parisu This man must^ve 
been walking all day. He seemed very much fatigued. Some wotixen 
of the ancient market tovm whidi k situated below the city had 
seen him pause beneath the trees of the boulevard Gassendi, tod 
drink at the fountain which stands at the end of the promenade* 
He must have been very thirsty; for die dbildren who flowed him 
saw him stop agam for a drink, two hundred pac^ fmrdier on, at 
dm fountafo in d» madeet^pbK^. 

On arriving at the comer of the Rue Poichevert, he tumed tptiie 
Idkf and thr^ed hb steps toward die town^toll. He entmd^ 
came outaquarter of an hour later. A gtodwue %vas seated 
die door, m the bento wtuch Ihrouot tod^mouftod 

on die 4to^Mavtolo read fo ^ tightened dimiig cf 

'' ' ' ‘ 'r'-' ^ ^ 
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of D. the proclamation of the Giilf Juan. Hie man pulled off his 
cap and humbly saluted the gendarme. 

The gendarme^ without replying to his salute, stared attentively 
at him, followed him for a while with his eyes, and then entered 
the town-hall. 

There then existed at D. a fine inn at the sign of the Cross of 
Colhas, This inn had for a landlord a certain Jacquin Labarre, a 
man of consideration in the town on account of his relationship to 
another Labarre, who kept the inn of the Dauf^AtiziiiilGrenoble, 

and had served in the Guides. At the time of the Emperor’s landing 
many rumoiurs had circulated throughout the country WijLth regard 
to this inn of the Three Dauphins, It was said that General 'i^rtrand, 
disguised as a carter, had made frequent trips thither in the month 
of January, and that he had distributed crosses of honour to the 
soldiers and handfuls of gold to the citizens. The truth is, that when 
the Emperor entered Grenoble he had refused to install himself 
at the hotel of the prefecture; he had thanked the mayor, saying, 
T am going to the house of a brave man of my acquaintance^ ; and he had 
betaken himself to the Three Dauphins, This glory of the Labarre of 
the Three Dauphins was reflected upon the Labarre of the Cross of 
Colbas^ at a distance of five and twenty leagues. It was said of him 
in the town, * Thai is the cousin of the man of Grenoble' 

The man bent his steps towards this inn, which was the best in 
the country-side. He entered the kitchen, which opened on a level 
with the street. All the stoves were lighted; a huge fire blazed 
gayly in the fireplace. 1 he host, who was also the chief cook, was 
going from one stew-pan to another, very busily sup>erintending an 
excellent dinner designed for the wagoners, whose loud talking, 
conversation, and lar ghter were audible from an adjoining 
apartment. Any one w lo has travelled knows that there is no one 
who indulges in better cheer than wagoners. A fat marmot, flanked 
by white partridges and heather-cocks, was turning on a long spit 
before the fire; on the stove, two huge carps from Lake Lauzet and 
a trout from Lake Alloz were cooking. 

The host, hearing the door open and seeing a newcomer enter, 
said, without raising his eyes from his stoves: — 

‘What do you wish, sir?’ 

‘Food and lodg^g,’ said the man. 

‘Nothing easier,’ replied the host. At that moment he turned his 
head, took in the traveller’s appearance with a single glance^ and 
added, ‘By paying for it/ 

The man dr^ a large leather purse from the pocket of hb blouse, 
and ans%vered, *I have money.’ 

‘In that case, we are at your service,’ said the host* 

The man put his purse hack in hk pocket, removed his kn£q)sack 
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from his back^ put it on the ground near the door, retained his stick 
in his hand, and seated himself on a low stool close to the fire. D.. 
is in the mountains. The evenings are cold there in October. 

But as the host went back and forth, he scrutinized the traveller. 

‘Will dinner be ready soon?’ said the man. 

‘Immediately,’ replied the landlord. 

While the newcomer was warming himself before the fire, with 
his back turned, the worthy host, Jacquin Labarre, drew a pencil 
from his pocket, then tore off the comer of an old newspaper which 
was lying on a small table near the window. On the white margin 
he wrote a line or two, folded it without sealing, and then intrusted 
this scrap of paper to a child who seemed to serve him in the capacity 
both of scullion and lackey. The landlord whispered a word in the 
scullion s ear, and the child set off on a run in the direction of the 
town-hall. 

The traveller saw nothing of all this. 

Once more he inquired, ‘Will dinner be ready soon? 

‘Immediately, responded the host. 

The child returned. He brought back the paper. The host 
unfolded it eagerly, like a person who is expecting a reply. He seemed 
to read it attentively, then tossed his head, and remain^ thoughtful 
for a moment. Then he took a step in the direction of the traveller, 
who appeared to be immersed in reflections which were not very 
serene. 

‘I cannot receive you, sir,’ said he. 

The man half rose. 

‘What! Are you afraid that I will not pay you? Do you want 
me to pay you in advance? I have money, I tell you.’ 

‘It is not that.’ 

‘What then?’ 

‘You have money — ’ 

‘Yes,* said the man. 

‘And I,’ said the host, ‘have no room.’ 

The man resumed tranquilly, Tut me in the stable.’ 

‘I cannot.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘The horses take up all the space.’ 

‘Very welll’ retorted the xnan; ‘a comer of the loft dicn, a truss 
of straw. We will see about that after dinner.’ 

‘I cannot give you any dinner.* 

This declaration, made in a measured but firm tone, strude the 
stranger as grave. He rose, 

‘Ah! bah! But I am dying erf* hunger. I have been waking since 
sunrise. I have travelled twelve leagues. I pay. I wish lo eat.* \ 

T have nothing/ said die :|andlox^ 
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The man burst out laughing, and turned towards the fireplace 
and the stoves: ^Nothing! and all that? 

^All that is engaged.* 

‘By whom?* 

‘By messieurs the wagtmers.’ 

‘How many are there of them?* 

‘Twelve.’ 

‘There is enough food there for twenty.* I j 

‘They have engaged the whole of it and paid for it 4u advance.* 
The man seated himself s^ain, and said, without raisxj^ his voice, 
‘1 am at an inn; 1 am hungry, and I shall remain.* 

Then the host bent down to his ear, and said in a tpne which 
made him start, ‘Go awayl* 

At that moment the traveller was bending forward and thrusting 
some brands into the fire with the iron-shod tip of his staff ; he turned 
quickly round, and as he opened his mouth to reply, the host gazed 
steadily at him and added, still in a low voice: ‘Stop! there’s 
enough of that sort of talk. Do you want me to tell you your name? 
Your name is Jean Valjean. Now do you want me to tell you who 
you are? When I saw you come in I suspected something; I sent 
to the town-hall, and this is the reply that was sent to me. Gan you 
read?* 

So saying, he held out to the stranger, fully unfolded, the paper 
which had just travelled from the inn to the town-hall, and from 
the town-hall to the inn. The man cast a glance upon it. The landlord 
resumed after a pause. 

‘I am in the habit of being polite to every one. Go away!* 
The man dropped his head, picked up the knapsadc which he had 
deposited on the ground, and took his departure. 

He chose the principal street. He walked straight on at a venture, 
keej^g close to the houses like a sad and humiliated man. He did 
not turn round a sii^le time. Had he done so, he would have seen 
the host of the Cross ofCtdbas standing on his threshold, surrounded 
by all the guests of his inn, and all the passers-by in the street, talking 
vivaciously, and pointing him out with hts finger; and, hxm the 
glances of terror and distrust cast by the group, he mi^^t have 
divined that his arrival would speedily become an event for the 
whole town. 

He saw nothii^ of all diis. People who are crushed do not look 
behind them. They know but too w^ the evilfate which fbUow them* 
Tbuls he proceeded for sono® time, waSdng on without ceasing, 
traversii^ at random streets of which be knew nothing, Ibrgetfti! 
of his&tigiw, as is often the case when a man is sad« Ail at once he 
felt he pangs of hun^^r sharply. Night was drawing newr. lie 
glanced about him, to see wfaeihinrhecouldncndiscowsoxi^ 
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The fine h^tdiy was closed to Mm; he was seeking some very 
humble imislic house, some hovel, how^r lowfy. 

Just then a light flashed up at the end of the streets ; a pine branch 
suspended from a cross*beam of iron was outlined against the white 
sky of the twilight. He proceeded thither. 

It proved to be, in fact, a public house. Ihe public house which 
is in the Rue de Ghaflaut. 

The wayfarer halted for a moment, and peeped through the 
window into the interior of the low-studded room of the public 
house, illuminated by a small lamp on a table and by a large fire 
on the hearth. Some men were engaged in drinking there. The 
landlord was warming himself. An iron pot, suspended from a 
crane, bubbled over the flame. 

The entrance to this public house, which is also a sort of an inn, 
is by two doors. One opens on the street, the other upon a small 
yard filled with manure. The traveller dar^ not enter by the street 
door. He slipped into the yard, halted again, then raised the latch 
timidly and opened the door. 

*Who goes there?* said the master. 

*Some one who wants supper and bed.’ 

*Good. We furnish supper and bed here.’ 

He entered. All the men who were drinking turned round. The 
lamp illuminated him on one side, the firelight on the other. Hiey 
eicamined him for some time while he was taking off his knapme^ 

The host said to him, ^There is the fire, l^e supper is co<^ng 
in the pot. Gome and warm yourself, comrade.’ 

He approached and seated himself near the hearth. He stretdied 
out his feet, which were exhausted with fa%ue, to the fire; a fine 
odour was emitted by the pot. AU that could be distinguished of Ms 
face, beneath his cap^ which was well pulled down, assumed a vague 
appearance of coxtfbrt, mingled with that other poignant aspect 
wMch habitual sufi^ring bestows. 

It was, moreover, a firm, energetic, and melancholy profile. This 
physiognomy was strangely composed; it began by seemiz^humUe, 
and ended by seeming severe. The eye shone beneath its lasi^ 
like a fire beneath brushwood. 

One of the men seated at ffie table^ however^ was a fithmoi^i^ 
who, befbre enterii^ the public house of the Rue de Qiaffitut^ wd 
been to staUe his Imm at Isimxrtft, It chanced that he had ^t 
very inoiMng encountered flits unpipq[Knsesstng sM^ flie rM 

; between Bras d’Aase and^l have forgotten flie natne^ 1 iMdit 
I was Bscoublon. Now, when he met Mm, the man, who then semned 
l already extremely weary, had request^ falsa' to take him on his 
Icrupper; to which the fiflunonger had made sso rqfly exoept hy 
IredwUing Ms gak. This fishmonger had been a meanaber half an 
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hour previously of the group which surrounded Jacquin Labarre, 
and had himself related his^ disagreeable encounter of the morning 
to the people at the Cross of Colbas. From where he sat he made an 
imperceptible sign to the tavern-keeper. The tavern-keeper went to 
him. They exchanged a few words in a low tone. The man had again 
become absorbed in his reflections. 

The tavern-keeper returned to the fireplace, laid his hand 
abruptly on the shoulder of the man, and said to him: — 

‘You are going to get out of here.’ , 

The stranger turned round and replied gently, ‘Ah ! You — ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I was sent away from the other inn.’ 

‘And you are to be turned out of this one.’ 

‘Where would you have me go?’ 

‘Elsewhere.’ 

The man took his stick and his knapsack and departed. 

As he went out, some children who had followed him from the 
Cross of ColbaSi and who seemed to be lying in wait for him, threw 
stones at him. He retraced his steps in anger, and threatened them 
with his stick: the children dispersed like a flock of birds. 

He passed before the prison. At the door hung an iron chain 
attached to a bell. He rang. 

The wicket opened. 

‘Turnkey,’ said he, removing his cap politely, ‘will you have the 
kindness to admit me, and give me a lodging for the night?’ 

A voice replied ; — 

‘The prison is not an inn. Get yourself arrested, and you will 
be admitted.’ 

The wicked closed again. 

He entered a little street in which there were many gardens. Some 
of them are enclosed only by hedges, which lends a cheerful aspect 
to the street. In the midst of these gardens and hedges he caught 
sight of a small house of a single story, the window of which was 
lighted up. He peered through the pane as he had done at the public 
house. Widiin was a large whitewashed room, with a bed draped in 
printed cotton stuff, and a cradle in one comer, a few wooden chairs, 
and a double-barrelled gun hanging on the wall. A table was spread 
in the centre of the room. A copper lamp illuminated the tablecloth 
of coarse white linen, the pewter jug shining like silver, and filled 
with wine, and the brown, smoking soup-tureen. At this table sat a 
man of about forty, with a merry and open countenance, who was 
dandling a little child on his knees. Close by a very young woman 
was nursing 4xnother child. The flstber was laughing, the child was 
lau^ng, ^e mother was smiling. 

llie stranger paused a moment in revery before thb tender and 
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calming spectacle. What was taking place within him? He alone 
could have told. It is probable that he thought that this joyous 
house would be hospitable, and that, in a place where he beheld so 
much happiness, he would find perhaps a little pity. 

He tapped on the pane with a very small and feeble knock. 

They did not hear him. 

He tapped again. 

He heard the woman say, *lt seems to me, husband, that some 
one is knocking.’ 

‘No,’ replied the husband. 

He tapped a third time. 

The husband rose, took the lamp, and went to the door, which 
he opened. 

He was a man of lofty stature, half peasant, half artisan. He wore 
a huge leathern apron, which reached to his left shoulder, and which 
a hammer, a red handkerchief, a powder-horn, and all sorts of 
objects which were upheld by the girdle, as in a pocket, caused to 
bulge out. He carried his head thrown backwards; his shirt, widely 
opened and turned back, displayed his bull neck, white and bare. 
He had thick eyelashes, enormous black whiskers, prominent eyes, 
the lower part of his face like a snout; and besides all this, that air 
of being on his own ground , which is indescribable. 

‘Pardon me, sir,* said the wayfarer. ‘Gould you, in consideration 
of payment, give me a plate of soup and a comer of that shed yonder 
in the garden, in which to sleep? Tell nn«; can you? For money?’ 

‘Who are you?* demanded the master of the house. 

The man replied: ‘I have just come from Puy-Moisson. I have 
walked all day long. 1 have travelled twelve leagues. Can you? — ^if 
I pay?’ 

‘I would not refuse,’ said the peasant, ‘to lodge any respectable 
man who would pay me. But why do you not go to the inn?’ 

‘There is no room.’ 

‘Bah! Impossible. This is neither a lair nor a market day. Have 
you been to Labarre?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well?’ 

Ihe traveller replied with embarrassment: ‘1 do not know. He 
did not receive me,’ 

‘Have you been to What’s-hb-name’s, in the Rue Chaffaut?’ 

The stranger’s embarrassment increased: he stammered, ‘He did 
not receive me either.* 

The peasant’s countenance assumed an expression of dbtrust; he 
surveyed the newcomer from head to feet, and suddenly exclaimedi^ 
widt a sort d shudder: — 

‘Are you die man? — 
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:&c cast a ficsli ffamce upon tibc straageff t^k three steps back* 
ymrdBf placed die loxnp oiadie table^ and took his gun down from 
the mill. 

Meanwhile^ at die words, Arsyau Ms men? the woman had risen* 
had clasped her two children in her arms, and had taken refuge 
precipitately behind her husband, staring in tenor at the stranger, 
with her bosomuncovered, and withfrightened eyes, as she murmured 
in a low tone, ^Tso^maraude* * 

All this took place in less time than it requires to picljure it to 
one’s self. After having scrutinized the man for severed moments 
as one scrutinizes a viper, the master of the house return^ to the 
door and said: — \ 

‘Clear out!’ 

‘For pity’s sake, a glass of water,’ said the man. 

‘A shot from my gun!* said the peasant. 

Then he closed the door violently, and the man heard him shoot 
two large bolts. A moment later, the window-shutter was closed, 
and the sound of a bar of iron which was placed against it was 
atkiible outside. 

Night continued to fall. A cold wind from the Alps was blowing. 
By the light of the expiring day the stranger perceived, in one of the 
gardens which bordered the street, a sort of hut, which seemed to 
lum to be built of sods. He climbed over the wooden fence resolutely, 
and found himself in the garden. He approached the hut; its door 
consisted of a very low and narrow aperture, and it resembled those 
buildings which road-labourers construct for themselves along the 
roads. He thought without doubt, that it was, in fact, the dwelling 
of a road-labourer; he was suffering from cold and hunger, hut diis 
was, at least, a shelter from the cold. This sort of dwelling is not 
urii^ly occupied at night. He threw himself flat on his face, and 
crawled into the hut. It was warm there, and he found a tolerably 
good bed of straw. He lay, for a moment, stretched out on this bed, 
without the power to make a movement, so fatigued was he.Then, 
as the knapsack on his back was in his way, and as it furnished, 
moreover, a pillow ready to his hand, he set about unbuckling one 
of the straps. At that moment, a ferocious growl becaxne audible, 
rte raised his eyes. The head of an enormous dog was outlined in 
darkness at the entrance of the hut. 

It was a dog’s kennel. 

; He was fainwlf vigorous and formidable; he armed himself with 
hss staff, made a shield of his knapsack, and made his way out of the 
keimeTin tfie best way he cOuld, not without enlarging the rents 
in hts rags. 

He left the garden in the seme manner, but backii^attls, beii^ 
* fbtoii of the Eneadi Alpn it nmnmik, nMcaSly nmniaSig, 
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ol^ged^ in order to keep the dog re^^ectl^ to have rtoourse to 
diat manoeuvte with his sticky which inters inthatsort oflencii^ 
designate as la rose aowerte. 

Vi^en he had, not without dlfficidty^ repassed the fence, and 
found himself once more in the street, alone, without refuge, without 
shelter, without a roof over his head, eha^ evoi from that bed 
of straw and from that misemble keniK^l, he dropped rather than 
seated himself on a stone, and it appears that a passer-by heard 
him exclaim, am not even a dog!* 

He soon rose again and restuned his march. He went out of the 
town, hoping to find some tree or millstone in the fields whidi 
would afford him shelter. 

He walked thus for some time, with his head sdll drooping. When 
he felt himself far from every human habitation, he raised his eyes 
and gazed searchingly about him. He was in a held. Behire him was 
one of those low hills covered with close-cut stubble, which, afler 
the harvest, resemble shaved heads. 

The horizon was perfectly black. This was not alone the obscurity 
of night; it was caused by very low-hanging clouds which seemed 
to rest upon the hill itself, and which were mounting and filling the 
whole sl^. Meanwhile, as the moon was about to rise, and as there 
was still fioating in ^e zenith a remnant of the brightness of 
twilight, these clouds formed at the summit of the sky a sort of 
whitish arch, whence a gleam of light fell upon the earth. 

The earth was thus better lighted than the sky, whkh produces 
a particularly sinister effect, and the hill, whose contour was poctf 
and mean, was outlined vague and wan against the gloomy horizon. 
The whole effect was hideous, petty, lugubrious, and narrow. 

There was nothing in the field or on the hill except a deformed 
tree, which writhed and shivered a few paces distant from the 
wayfarer. 

This man was evidently very far from having those delicate habits 
of intelligence and spirit which render one sensiMe to the mysterious 
aspects of things; nevertheless, there was somediing in that sky, in 
that hill, in that plain, in that tree, which wasso ptdbundly desolate, 
that after a moment of immolfiiity and revery he turned ba^ 
abruptly. There are instants when nature seems hostile. 

He retraced his steps; the gates of D. were dosed. D^, ^diidls had 
sustained sieges during the wsus of religion, was still surrbundiHi in 
1815 by ancient wails Hanked by square towers which have beds 
demolished since. He passed through a breach and entered the 
the town again. 

It might have been ei^bt b*dodc in the evtnii^. As he was 
not acquainted with the sd^eets, he recommenced his walk at 

raialom. 
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In this way he cai^ to the prefecture, then to the seminary. As he 
passed through the Cathedlral Square, he shook his fist at the church. 

At the corner of this sqi:^e dbere is a printing establishment. It 
is there that the proclamations of the Emperor and of the Imperial 
Guard to the army, brought from the Island of Elba and dictated 
by Napoleon himself, were printed for the first time. 

Worn out with fatigue, and no longer entertaining any hope, he 
lay down on a stone bench which stands at the doorway of this 
printing office. j 

At that moment an old woman came out of the churc^. She saw 
the man stretched out in the shadow. ‘What arc you d^ng there, 
my friend?’ said she. \ 

He answered harshly and angrily: ‘As you sec, my good woman, 
I am sleeping.’ The good woman, who was well worthy the name, 
in fact, was the Marquise de R. 

‘On this bench?* she went on. 

‘I have had a mattress of wood for nineteen years,* said the man; 
‘to-day I have a mattress of stone.’ 

‘You have been a soldier?’ 

‘Yes, my good woman, a soldier.* 

‘Why do you not go to the inn?’ 

‘Because I have no money.* 

‘Alas!’ said Madame de R., ‘I have only four sous in my purse,’ 
‘Give it to me all the same.* 

The man took the four sous. Madame de R. continued; ‘You 
cannot obtain lodgings in^an inn for so small a sum. But have you 
tried? It is impossible for you to pass the night thus. You are cold 
and hungry, no doubt. Some one might have given you a lodging 
out of charity.* 

‘1 have knocked at all doors.* 

‘Well?* 

‘I have been driven away everywhere.’ 

The ‘good woman’ touched the man’s arm, and pointed out to 
him on the other side of the street a small, low house, which stood 
beside the Bishop’s palace. 

‘You have knocked at all doors?* 

‘Yes.* 

‘Have you knocked at that one?* 

‘No.* 

‘Knock there.’ 



j?. Prudence Ckmnselkd to Wisihm 

That evening, the Bishop of D., after his promenade through the 
town, remained shut up rather late in his room* He was busy over 
a great work on Duties^ which was never completed, unfortunately. 
He was carefully compiling everything that the Fathers and the 
doctors have said on this important subject. His book was divided 
into two parts: firstly, the duties of all; secondly, the duties of eadi 
individual, according to the class to which he belongs. The duties 
of all are ^e great duties. There are four of these. Saint Matthew 
points them out: duties towards God {MatL vL); duties towards 
one*s self {Matt v. 29, 30) ; duties towards one’s neighbour (Molt, 
vii. 12) ; duties towards animals {Matt vi. 20, 25). As for the other 
duties the Bishop found them pointed out and prescribed elsewhere: 
to sovereigns and subjects, in the Epistle to the Romans; to magis* 
trates, to wives, to mothers, to young men, by Saint Peter; to 
husbands, fathers, children and servants, in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians; to the faithful, in the Epistle to the Hebrews; to virgins, 
in the Epistle to the Corinthians. Out of all these precepts he was 
laboriously constructing a harmonious v^ole, which he desired to 
present to souls. 

At eight o’clock he was still at work, writing with a good deal of 
inconvenience upon little squares of pgjper, with a big book open 
on his knees, when Madame Magloire entered, according to her 
wont, to get the silver-ware from the cupboard near his bed. A 
moment later, the Bishop, knowing that the table was set, and that 
his sister was probably waiting for him, shut his book, rose from 
his table, and entered the dining-room. 

The dining-room was an oblong apartment, with a fireplace, 
which had a door opening on the street {as we have said), and a 
window opening on the garden. 

Madame Magloire was, in fact, just putting the last touches to 
the table. 

As she performed this service, she was conversing \yith Made- 
moiselle Baptistine. 

A lamp stood on the tables the table was near the fire place. A 
wood fire was burning there. 

One can easily picture to one’s self these two women, both of 
whom were over idxty years of age. Madame Magkum smaB^ 
plump, vivadous; Mademoiselle Bap&titie gentle, slepder, frail, 
s(mewhat taller than her broker, dressed in a gown of 
coloured silk, of the foshion qf, 1806, which she had purchased at 
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ilftte in Paris, and which had lasted ever since* To borrow 
vulgar phrases, wHch poa&ess the. tnerit of giving utterance in a 
single word to an idea which a whole page would hardly suffice to 
express,. Madame Magloire had the air of a peasofUf and Made- 
moiseHe Baptbtuie that of a ladj^. Madame Magloire wore a white 
/Quilted cap, a gold Jeannette cross on a velvet ribbon upon her xiedc, 
Ihe only bit of feminine jewelry that there was in the house, a very 
white 4 ckvi puffing out feom a gown of coarse black woolUm stuff, 
with large, short sleeves, an apron of cotton cloth in rec| and green 
checks, knotted round the waist with a green ribbon, with a 
stomacher of the same attached by two pins at the upp|r corners, 
coarse shoes on her feet, and yellow stockings, like the Women of 
Marsedles. Mademoiselle Baptistine’s gown was cut on the patterns 
of 1806, with a short waist, a narrow, sheath-like skfet, puffed 
sleeves, with flaps and buttons. She concealed her grey hoir tmder 
a frizzed wig known as the baby wig. Madame Magloire had an 
intelligent, vivacious, and kindly air; the two comers of her mouth 
unequally raised, and her upper Hp, which was latger than the 
lower, imparted to her a rather crabbed and imperious look. So 
long as Monseigneur held his peace, she talked to him resolutely 
with a mixture of respect and freedom; but as soon as Monseigneur 
began to speak, as we have seen, she obeyed passively like her 
mistress. Mademoiselle Baptistine did not even speak. She confined 
herself to obeying and pleasing him. She had never been pretty, 
even when she was young; she had large, blue, prominent eyes, 
and a long arched nose; but her whole visage, her whole person, 
breathed forth an ineffable goodness, as we stated in the beginning. 
She had always been predestined to gentleness; but faith, charity, 
hope, those three virtues which mildly warm the soul, had gradu- 
ally elevated that gentleness to sanctity. Nature had made her a 
lamb, religion had made her an angel. Poor sainted virgin! Sweet 
memory which has vanished! 

Mademoiselle Baptistine has so ofren narrated what passed at 
die episcopal residence that evening, that there are many people 
now living who still recall the most minute details. 

At the moment when the Bisho|> entered, Madame Magloire 
was talldng with comiderable vivad^^. She was haranguing Made- 
moiselle Bi^ti^ne on a subject which was frtmiliar to her and to 
which the Bidiop was also accustwied. Tht questsoh concerned 
the lock upon the entrance door. ... 

It appears that while procuring some provisions for supper, 
Madame Magloire had heard diingi in divers places. People had 
spoken ci a prowfer of evil appewnmee; a suasions had 

arrived who wm be somdtriiere about die town, and those who 
ifeotild take it into their heads ietum hcmielate that 
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be subjected to utipkasant ^ncountm. The police was vety badly 
organized, moreover, became there wlui no love lost between the 
Prefect and the Mayor, who sought to injure each other by 
things happen. It l^hooved wise peojde to play the part of their 
own police, and to guard themselves well, and care must be takm 
to duly close, bar, and barricade tiheir houses, and to Jastm ^ 
doors welL 

Madame Magloire emphasized these last words; but the Bishop 
had just come from his room, where it was rather cold. He seated 
himself in front of the fire, and warmed himself, and then fell to 
thinking of other things. He did not take up the remark dro|^>ed 
with design by Madame Magloire. She repeated it. Then Made-* 
moiselle Baptistine, desirous of satisfying Madame Magloire with- 
out displeasing her brother, ventured to say timidly: — 

‘Did you hear what Madame Magloire is saying, brother?’ 

‘I have heard something of it in a vague way,’ replied the Bishop. 
Then half-turning in his chair, placing his hands on his knees, and 
raising towards the old servant woman bis cordial face, whidi so 
easily grew joyous, and which was illuminated from below by the 
firelight, — ^‘Comc, what is the matter? What is the matter? Arc 
we in any great danger?’ 

Then Madame Magloire began the whole story afresh, exaggjtr- 
ating it a little without being aware of the fact. It appeared that a 
Bohemian, a bare-footed vagabond, a sort of dangerous mendicant, 
was at that moment in the town. He had presented himself at 
Jacquin Labarre’s to obtain lodgings, but the latter had not been 
willing to take him in. He had been seen to arrive by the way of the 
boulevard Gassendi and roam about the streets in the gloaming. 
A gallows-bird with a terrible &ce. 

‘Reallyl’ said the Bishop. 

This willingness to interrogate encouraged Madame Magloire; 
it seemed to her to indicate that the Bishop was on dke point of 
becoming alarmed; she pursue triumphantly: — 

‘Yes, Monseigneur. That is how it is. There will be some sort of 
catastrophe in this town to-night. Every one says so. And withal^ 
the police is so badly regidafed’ (a usehil repetition). ‘The i<h» of 
livitii^ in a mountainous country, and not even having lights in the 
streets at night! One goes out. Black as ovens, indeedi And I say, ^ 
Mooseigneur, and Mademoisdle thwc says with mt — * 

‘I,’ interrupted Ids sister, ‘say notidt:^. What my brother 
is well donfe.* ^ 

Madsune Magldhre contihued as though there had been ho 
protest:—. ' ■ ; . . - 

‘We 81^ that ihh house is not safe at all; that if Mbh^igia^ 
wS pene^ l wifi and ndt Fatdhi Musebois, die 
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come and replace the ancient locks on the doors; we have them, 
and it is only the work of a moment; for 1 say that nothing is more 
terrible than a door which can be opened from the outside with a 
latch by the first passer-by; and I say that we need bolts, Monsei- 
gneur, if only for this night; moreover. Monseigneur has the habit 
of always saying “come in”; and besides, even in the middle of 
the night, O mon Dieu! there is no need to ask permbsion.’ 

At that moment there came a tolerably violent knock on the door. 

‘Gome in,’ said the Bishop. 


5 . The Heroism of Passive Obedience 

The door opened. It opened wide with a rapid movement, as though 
some one had given it an energetic and resolute push. 

A man entered. 

We already know the man. It was the wayfarer whom we have 
seen wandering about in search of shelter. 

He entered, advanced a step, and halted, leaving the door open 
behind him. He had his knapsack on his shoulders, his cudgel in his 
hand, a rough, audacious, weary, and violent expression in his eyes. 
The fire on the hearth lighted him up. He was hideous. It was a 
sinister apparition. 

Madame Magloire had not even the strength to utter a cry. She 
trembled, and stood with her mouth wide open. 

Mademoiselle Baptistine turned round, beheld the man entering, 
and half started up in terror; then, turning her head by degrees 
towards the fireplace again, she began to observe her brother, and 
her face became once more profoundly calm and serene. 

The Bishop fixed a tranquil eye on the man. 

As he opened his mouth, doubtless to ask the new-comer what he 
desired, the man rested both hands on his staff, directed his gaze 
in turn at the old man and the two women, and without waiting 
for the Bishop to speak, he said, in a loud voice: — 

‘See here. My name is Jean Valjean. I am a convict from the 
galleys. 1 have passed nineteen years in the galleys. I was liberated 
four days ago, and am on my way to Pontarlier, which is my 
destination. I have been M^alking for four days since I left Toulon. 
I have travelled a dozen leagues to-day on foot). This evening, when 
1 arrived in these parts, I went to an inn, and they turned me out, 
because of my yellow passport, which I had shown at the town-hall. 
I had to do it. 1 went to an inn. They said to me, “Be off,” at both 
places. No one would take me. I went to the prison; the jailer would 
not admit me. I went into a dog’s kennel ; the dog bit me and chased 
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me off, as though he had been a man. One would have said that 
he knew who I was. I went into the heMs, intending to sleep in the 
open air, beneath the stars. There were no stars. I thought that it 
was going to rain, and I re-entered the town, to seek the recess of 
a doorway. Yonder, in the square, 1 meant to sleep on a stone 
bench. A good woman pointed out your house to me, and said to 
me, “Knock there!” I have knocked. What is this place? Do you 
keep an inn? I have money — savings. One himdred and nine francs 
fifteen sous, which I earned in the galleys by my labour, in the 
course of nineteen years. I will pay. What is that to me? 1 have 
money. I am very weary; twelve leagues on foot ; I am very hungry. 
Are you willing that I should remain?* 

‘Madame Magloire,’ said the Bishop, ‘you will set another 
place.* 

The man advanced three paces, and approached the lamp which 
was on the table. ‘Stop,* he resumed, as though he had not quite 
understood; ‘that*s not it. Did you hear? I am a galley-slave; a 
convict. I come from the galleys.* He drew from his pocket a large 
sheet of yellow paper, which he unfolded. ‘Here*s my passport. 
Yellow, as you see. This serves to expel me from every place where 
I go. Will you read it? I know how to read. I learned in the galleys. 
There is a school there for those who choose to learn. Hold, this is. 
what they put on this passport: “Jean Valjean, discharged convict^ 
native of** — that is nothing to you — ^“has been nineteen years in the 
galleys: five years for house-breaking and burglary; fourteen years 
for having attempted to escape on four occasions. He is a very 
dangerous man.’* There! Everyone has cast me out. Are you willing 
to receive me? Is this an inn? Will you give me something to cat 
and a bed? Have you a stable?* 

‘Madame Magloire,* said the Bishop, ‘you will put white sheets 
on the bed in the alcove.* We have already explained the character 
of the two women’s obedience. 

Madame Magloire retired to execute these orders. 

The Bishop turned to the man. 

‘Sit down, sir, and warm yourself. We are going to sup in a 
few moments, and your bed will be prepared while you are 
supping.* 

At this point the man suddenly comprehended. The expression 
of his face, up to that time sombre and harsh, bore the imprint 
stupefaction, of doubt, of joy, and became extraordinary. He began 
stammering like a crazy man: — 

‘Really? What! You will keep me? You do not drive me fordt? 
A convict! You call me sirf You do not address me as “Get 
out of here, you dog!” is what people always say to me., I felt su^ 
that you would expel me, so I told you at once who I am. Oh^ 
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a good woinaxi that wa$ who directed me hither! I am gmng 
. io supl A bed with a mattr^ and sheets, like the rest of the worldl 
a bed! It is nineteen years since I have slept in a bed! You actually 
do not want me to go! You are good peqple. Besides, 1 have money. 
t will pay well. Pardon me, monsieur the inn-keeper, but what is 
your name? 1 will pay anything you ask. You are a fine man. You 
arc inn-keeper, are you not?* 

am,* replied the Bishop, *a priest who lives here.* 

. priest!* said the man. ^Oh, what a fine priest! The^ you are 
not going to demand any money of me? You are the cut^ are you 
not? the cur6 of this big church? Well! I am a fool, truW! 1 had 
not perceived your skull-cap.* 

As he spoke, he deposited his knapsack and his cudgel in a corner, 
replaced his passport in his pocket, and seated himself. Mademoiselle 
Baptistine gazed mildly at him. He continued: 

‘You are humane, Moxisieur Ic Gur6; you have not scorned me. 
A good priest is a very good thing. Then you do not require me 
to pay?* 

‘No,* said the Bishop; ‘keep your money. How much have you? 
Did you not tell me one hundred and nine francs?’ 

‘And fifteen sous,* added the man. 

‘One hundred and nine francs fifteen sous. And how long did it 
take you to earn that?’ 

‘Nineteen years.’ 

‘Nineteen years!* 

The Bishop sighed deeply. 

The man continued: ‘I have still the whole of my money. In 
four days I have spent only twenty-five sous, which I earned by 
helping unload some wagons at Grasse. Since you are an abb6, I 
wfil tell you that we had a chaplain in the galleys. And one day I 
saw a bishop there. Monseigneur Is what ^ey call him. He was 
the Bishop of Majore at Marseilles. He is the cur^ who rules over 
the other cur^, you understand. Pardon me, I say that very badly; 
but it is such a far-off thing to me! You understand what we are! 
He said mass in the middle of the galleys, on an altar. He had a 
pointed thing, made of gold, on his head; it glittered' in the bri^t 
li^t of nudday. We were ^1 ranged in lines on the three sid^, 
with, cannons with lighted matches facing us. Wc could not sec 
very well* He sp^e; but he was too far off, and we did not hear, 
H^t is what a bishop is like.* 

While he was spealdng, the Bishop had gone and shut the door, 
which had remai:^ wide open. 

Madaixu^Magloiie return^. She fought a silver fork and spoon, 

’ ‘Madame Magiohn,* said the Bbho|>, ‘place those ddikgs as n«^ 
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tlie fire as possible.* And turtiing to bis guest: *The tfight wiud is 
har^ cm ^ps. You must be cold,*sir.’ 

Each time that he uttereci the vfoid sir^ in his vmce which was 
so gently grave and polished^ the man*s face lifted up. Mondeur 
to a convict is like a glass of water to one of the shipwrecked oi 
the Medusa* Igncmiiny thirsts for consideration. 

*This lamp gives a very bad l^ht^* said the Bishop. 

Madame Magloire understood him» and went to get the two 
silver candlesticks from the chimney-piece in Monseigneur’s bed- 
chamber, and placed them, lighted, on the table. 

‘Monsieur le Gur^,’ said the man, ‘you are good; you do not 
despbe me* You receive me into your house. You light your cax^dles 
for me. Yet 1 have not concealed frcmi you whence 1 come and 
that I am an unfortunate man.’ 

The Bishop, who was sitting close to him, gently touched his 
hand. ‘You could not help telling me who you were. This is not 
my house; it is the house of Jesus Christ. This door does not demand 
of him who enters whether he has a name, but whether he has a 
grief. You suffer, you are hungry and thirsty; you are welcome. 
And do not thank me ; do not say that 1 receive you in my house. 
No one is at home here, exc^t the man who needs a refiige. I say 
to you, who are passing by, that you are much more at home here 
than I am myself. Everything here is yours. What need have I to 
know your name? Besides, before you told me, you had one which 
I knew.’ 

The man opened his eyes in astonishment. 

‘Really? You knew what I was called?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the Bishop, *700 are called my brother.’ 

‘Stop, Monsieur le |Our 6 !’ exclaimed man, *1 was very 
hungry when 1 entered here; but you are so good, that I no longer 
know what has happened to me.’ 

The Bishop lool^ at him, and said, — 

‘You have suffrred much?’ 

‘Oh, the red coat, die ballon the ankle, a plank to sleep on, Mt, 
cdd, toil, the convicts, dte thrashings, the double diain for noting, 
the cell to one word; even sick and in bed, sttll the ehminl Dogs, 
dogs are happier! Nineteen years! 1 am toty-suc. Now, there is die 
ydlow passport. That is what it is like.’ 

‘Yes,* resumed die Bish<^, *yovL have come from a very sbd 
place. Listen. There w31 be mote joy in hasiven over the tebr* 
bathed face of a veptateaiX sinner tbab over the white robes of a 
hundred just men. ff you emerge from diat sad {dace widi thou^ts 
of hatred and of wrath against mankind, you are deserving of 
if you eme^ wUSi thodg^ of good-will and of pe»ee; you'are 
mmworl^di^ 
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In the meantime, Madame Magloire had served supper: soup, 
made with water, oil, bie&d, and salt; a litde bacon, a bit of 
mutton, figs, a fresh cheese, and a large loaf of rye bread. She had, 
of her own accord, added to the Bishop’s ordinary fare a bottle of 
his old Mauves wine. 

Hie Bishop’s face at once assumed that expression of gayety 
which is peculiar to hospitable natures. ‘To table!’ he cried viva- 
ciously. As was his custom when a stranger supped with him, he 
made the man sit on his right. Mademoiselle Baptistine, jperfectly 
peaceable and natural, took her seat at his left. 

The Bishop asked a blessing; then helped the soup \himself, 
according to his custom. The man began to eat with avidily. 

All at once the Bishop said: ‘It strikes me there is something 
missing on this table.’ 

Madame Magloire had, in fact, only placed the three sets of 
forks and spoons which were absolutely necessary. Now, it was the 
usage of the house, when the Bishop had any one to supper, to lay 
out the whole six sets of silver on the table-cloth — an innocent 
ostentation. This graceful semblance of luxury was a kind of child’s 
play, which was full of charm in that gentle and severe household, 
which raised poverty into dignity. 

Madame Magloire understood the remark, went out without 
saying a word, and a moment later the three sets of siver forks and 
spoons demanded by the Bishop were glittering upon the cloth, 
symmetrically arranged before the three persons seated at the table. 


4. Details concerning the Cheese-Dairies of Pontarlier 

Now, in order to convey an idea of what passed at that table, 
we cannot do better than to transcribe here a passage from one of 
Mademoiselle Baptistine’s letters to Madame Boischevron, wherein 
the conversation between the convict and the Bishop is described 
with ingenuous minuteness. 

\ . . This man paid no attention to any one. He ate with the 
voracity of a starving man. However, after su|^r he said: 

‘^‘Monsieur le Gur6 of the good God, all this is far too good for 
me; but I must say that the carters who would not allow me to 
cat udth diem keep a better table than you do.” 

‘Between ourselves, the remark rather shocked me. My brother 
replied: — 

;‘^‘Thcy arc more fatigued than I.” 

*”No,” returned the man, “they have more money« You arc 
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pocH*; I sec that plainly. You cannot be even a curate. Arc you 
really a cm*^? Ah» if the good God •were but just, you certa^y 
ought to be a cur 6 !*’ 

‘ “The good God is more than just,** said my brother. 

‘A moment later he added: — 

‘ “Monsieur Jean Valjean, is it to Pontarlier that you are going?” 

'“With my road marked out for me.*’ 

T think that is what the man said. Then he went on: — 

“T must be on my way by daybreak to-morrow. Travelling is 
hard. If the nights are cold, the days are hot.” 

‘“You are going to a good country,” said my brother. “During 
the Revolution my family was ruined. I took refuge in Franche- 
Comt^ at first, and there I lived for some time by the toil of my 
hands. My will was good. I found plenty to occupy me. One has 
only to choose. There are paper mills, tanneries, distilleries, oil 
factories, watch factories on a large scale, steel mills, copper works, 
twenty iron foundries at least, four of which, situated at Lods, at 
GhAtillon, at Audincourt, and at Beure, are tolerable large.” 

T think I am not mistaken in saying that those are the names 
which my brother mentioned. Then he interrupted himself and 
addressed me: — 

* “Have we not some relatives in those parts, my dear sister?*’ 

T replied, — 

*“We did have some; among others, M. de Luccnet, who was 
captain of the gates at Pontarlier under the old regime.” 

* “Yes,” resumed my brother; “but in ’ 93 , one had no longer any 
relatives, one had only one’s arms. 1 worked. They have, in the 
country of Pontarlier, whither you arc going, Monsieur Valjean, 
a truly patriarchal and truly charming industry, my sister. It is 
their cheese-dairies, which they caU/rai/i^w,” 

‘Then my brother, while urging the man to eat, explained to him 
with great minuteness, what these frmtihes of Pontarlier were; 
that they were divided into two classes; the big bamSf which bdbx]^ 
to the rich, and where there arc forty or fifty cows, which produce 
firom seven to eight thousand cheeses each summer, and the 
associated fruitiires, which belong to the poor; these are the peasants 
of mid-mountain, who hold their cows in common, and share ^e 
proceeds. “They engage the services of a cheese-maker^ whom they 
call the grwrin; the gmin receives the milk of the associates three 
tunes a day, and marks the quantity on a double tally* It is towards 
the end of April that the work of the cheese-dairies begins; it is 
towards the middle of June that the cheese-makers drive their cows 
to the mountains.” 

‘The recovered his animation as he ate. My hvothmr made 
him drink that goc4 aMuves wine, which he does ndt drink hunr 
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self, because iie says tbat wine is expensive* My brother hnparted 
all ^these details with that easy gayety of his with wluch you are. 
acquainted, interspersing his words with graceful attentions to me. 
He recurred S^uentiy to that comfortable trade cigrurin^ as though 
he wished the man to understand, without advising him directly 
and harshly, that this would afford him a refuge. One thhig struck 
me. This man was what I have told you. Well, neither during supper, 
nor during the entire evening, did my brother uttor a single word, 
widi the exception of a few words about Jesus when he encored, 
which could remind the man of what he was, nor of what my brother 
was. To all appearances, it was an occasion for inreaching l^m a 
little sermon, and of impressing the Bishop on convict, so) that 
a mark of the passage might remain behind. This might l^ve 
appeared to any one else who had this unfortunate man in his 
hands to afford a diance to nourish his soul as well as his body, 
and to bestow upon him some reproach, seasoned with moralizing 
and advice, or a little commiseration, with an exhortation to con- 
duct himself better in the future. My brother did not even ask him 
from what country he came, nor what was his history. For in his 
history there is a fault, and my brother seemed to avoid everything 
which could remind him of it. To such a point did he carry it, that 
at one time, when my brother was speaking of the mountaineers of 
Pontarlier, who exercise a gentle labour near heaven^ and who, he added, 
care hc^py because they are tanocenf, he stopped short, fearing lest in this 
remark there might have escaped him something which might 
wound the man. By dint of reflection, I think I have comprehended 
what was passing in my brother’s heart. He was thinking, no doubt, 
that this man, whose name is Jean Valjean, had his misfortune 
only too vividly present in his mind; that the best thing was to 
divert him from it, and to make him believe, if only momentarily, 
that he was a person like any other, by treating him just in his 
ordinary way. Is not this, indeed, to understand charity well? Is 
there not, dear Madame, something truly evftngeiical in this 
delicacy which abstains from sermon, from moralizing, from 
allu^ns? and is it not the truest |nty, when a man has a sore point, 
xtot to touch it at all? It has seemed to me that this might have been 
my biolher’s private thought. In smy case, what 1 can say is that, 
U he entertained ail these ideas, he gave no sign of them; from 
begin^g to end, even to me he was the same as he is every 
evexdiig, and he su|^sod with this Jean Valjean widi the mm air 
and in the same maimer in which he wc^d have supped with 
M. 06ddan 1(S Provost; or with the curate of the parish. 

‘Towards ^e end, when we had reached the flgs, there^ame a 
knodt at die door. It was Modiar Ck^bauid, with her Mtde one in 
mems. My brother Jdssed the dlild on the brow, and borrowed 
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fifleen 1 had about me to give to Mother Gerbaud. Hie 

xnaums notifying much heed to anytiung then* He was no longer 
talking^ and fe seemed very much fatigued. After poor old Oerbatid 
had taken her departure, my brother said grace; then he turned 
to the man atid said to him, ‘*You must be in gfeat need of your 
bed.” Madiri^ Magloire cleared the table very promptly. 1 under* 
stood thid'V^ must retire, in order to allow this traveller to go to 
sleep, and we both went upstairs. Nevertheless, 1 sent Madame 
Magloire down a moment later, to carry to the man’s bed a 
goat skin from the Black Forest, which was in my room. The n^ts 
are frigid, and that keeps one warm. It is a pity that this skin is 
old; all the hair is falling out. My brother bought it while he was 
in Germany, at Tottlingen, near the sources of the Danube, as 
well as the little ivory-handled knife which I use at table. 

*Madame Magloire returned immediately. We said our prayers 
in the drawing-room, where we hang up the linen, and then we 
each retired to our own chambers, without saying a word to each 
other.’ 


5 . Trmqtdllity 

After bidding his sister good night. Monseigneur Bienvenu took 
one of the two silver candlesticks from the table, handed the other 
to his guest, and said to him, — 

’Monsieur, I will conduct you to your room.’ 

The man followed him. 

As might have been observed from what has been said above, 
the house was so arranged that in order to pass into the oratory 
where the alcove was situated, or to get out of it, it was necessary 
to traverse the Bishop’s bedroom. 

At the moment when he was crossing this apartment, Madame 
Magloire was putting away the silverware in the cupboard near the 
head of the bed. This was her last care every evening before she 
went to bed. 

The Bishop installed his guest in the alcove. A fresh white bed 
had been prepared there. The man set the candle down on a small 
table. 

’Wdl,’ said the ^may you pass a good night. To-morrow 

morning, before you set out, you shall dri^ a cup of warm mSk 
from our cows.’ 

’Thanks, MonsieurT’Abbd,’ said the man. 

Hardly had he protkmnced diese woids full of peace* when all' 
of a suddim, and widtoot transition, be made a strange momoent,; 
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ivMch would have frozen the two sainted women with horror, had 
they witnessed it. Even at* this day it is difficult for us to explain 
what inspired him at that moment. Did he intend to convey a 
warning or to throw out a menace? Was he simply obeying a sort 
of instinctive impulse which was obscure even to himself? He 
turned abruptly to the old man, folded his arms, and bending upon 
his host a savage gaze, he exclaimed in a hoarse voice; — 

‘Ah! really! You lodge me in your house, close to yourself, like 
this?’ i,' 

He broke off, and added with a laugh in which theire lurked 
something monstrous : — 

‘Have you really reflected well? How do you know tha^ I have 
not been an assassin?’ 

The Bishop replied: — 

‘That is the concern of the good God.’ 

Then gravely, and moving his lips like one who is praying or 
talking to himself, he raised two fingers of his right hand and 
bestowed his benediction on the man, who did not bow, and with- 
out turning his head or looking behind him, he returned to his 
bedroom. 

When the alcove was in use, a large serge curtain drawn from 
wall to wall concealed the altar. The Bishop knelt before this 
curtain as he passed and said a brief prayer. A moment later he 
was in his garden, walking, meditating, contemplating, his heart 
and soul wholly absorbed in those grand and mysterious things 
which God shows at night to the eyes which remain open. 

As for the man, he was actually so fatigued that he did not even 
profit by the nice white sheets. Snuffing out his candle with his 
nostrils after the manner of convicts, he dropped, all dressed as he 
was, upon the bed, where he immediately fell into a profound sleep. 

Midnight struck as the Bbhop returned from his garden to his 
apartment 

A few minutes later all were asleep in the little house. 


6, Jean Valjean 

Towards the middle of the night, Jean Valjean woke, 

Jean Valjean came from a pwr peasant family of Brie. He had 
not learned to read in his childhood. When he reached man’s 
estate^ he became a tree-pruner at FaveroUes. His mother was 
named Jeanne Mathieu; his fadier was called Jean Valjean or 
Vlajean, probably a sobriquet, and a contracdon of tmlh Jem^ 
^here’s Jean.* 
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Jean V^jjean was of that thoughtful but not gloomy dispontion 
which constitutes the peculiarity of affectionate natures. On the 
whole, however, there was something decidedly sluggish and in** 
significant about Jean Valjean, in appearance, at least. He had 
lost his father and mother at a very early age. His mother had died 
of a milk fever, which had not been properly attended to. His 
father, a tree-pruner, like himself, had been killed by a fall from a 
tree. All that remained to Jean Valjean was a sister older than 
himself, — a widow with seven children, boys and girls. This sister 
had brought up Jean Valjean, and so long as she had a husband 
she lodged and fed her young brother. 

The husband died. The eldest of the seven children was eight 
years old. The youngest, one. 

Jean Valjean had just attained his twenty-fiffh year. He took the 
father's place, and, in his turn, supported the sister who had brought 
him up. This was done simply as a duty and even a little churlishly 
on the part of Jean Valjean. Thus his youth had been spent in rude 
and ill-paid toil. He had never known a ‘kind woman friend’ in 
his native parts. He had not had the time to fall in love. 

He returned at night weary, and ate his broth without uttering 
a word. His sister, mother Jeanne, often took the best part of his 
repast from his bowl while he was eating, — a, bit of meat, a slice 
of bacon, the heart of the cabbage, — ^to give to one of her children. 
As he went on eating, with his head bent over the table and almost 
into his soup, his long hair falling about his bowl and concealing 
his eyes, he had the air of perceiving nothing and allowing it. There 
was at Faverollcs, not far from the Valjean thatched cottage, on 
the other side of the lane, a farmer’s wife named Marie-Claude; 
the Valjean children, habitually famished, sometimes went to 
borrow from Marie-Glaude a pint of milk, in their mother’s name, 
which they drank behind a hedge or in some alley corner, snatching 
the jug from each other so hastily that the litde girls s]^ed it <m 
their aprons and down their necl». If their mother had known of 
this marauding, she would have punished the delinquents severely. 
Jean Valjean gruffly and grumblingly paid Marie-Glaude for the 
pint of milk behind their mother’s back, and the children were not 
punished. 

In prunii^ season he earned eighteen sous a day; then he hired 
out as a hay-maker, as labourer, as neat-herd on a farm, as adrudge^ 
He did whatever he could. Ws sister worked also, but what could 
she do with seven little children? It was a sad group enveloped in 
misery, which was being graduaUy annihilated. A very hard winter 
came. Jean had no work. The family had no bread. No br»sd 
literally. Seven children! 

One Sunday evening, Maubert Isabeau, the baker on the Ghurch 
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at Faverdiles^ was preparing to go to bed, when he heard a 
valent Uow on the grated tront of his shop. He arrived in time to 
see an arm passed through a hole made by a blow firom a hst» 
tinough the grating and the glass. The arm seu^ a loaf of bread and 
carried it off. Isab^u ran out in haste; the robber fled at the hill 
speed of his legs. Isabeau ran aher him and stopped him. The thief 
had flung away the loaf, but his arm was sdll bleedmg. It was 
Jean Valjean. 

This took place in 1795. Jean Valjean was taken bdfbre the 
tribunals of the time for theft and breaking and entering an in« 
habited house at night. He had a gun which he used bet^r than 
anyone else in the world, he was a bit of a poacher, and this* jbjured 
his case. There exists a legitimate prejudice against poachets. The 
poacher, like the smuggler, smacks too strongly of the brigand. 
Nevertheless, we will remark cursorily, there is still an abyss between 
these races of men and the hideous assassin of the towns, llie poacher 
lives in the forest, the smuggler lives in the mountains or on the sea. 
The cities make ferocious men because they make corrupt men. The 
mountain, die sea, the forest, make savage men; they develop the 
fierce side, but often without destroying the humane side. 

Jean Valjean was pronounced guilty. The terms of the Code 
were explicit. There occur formidable hours in our civilization; 
there are moments when the penal laws decree a shipwreck. What 
an ominous minute is that in which society draws back and con- 
summates the irreparable abandonment of a sentient being! Jean 
Valjean was condemned to five years in the galleys. 

On the aad of April, 1796, the victory of Montenotte, won by 
the general-in-chief of the army of Italy, whom the message of the 
Directory to the Five Hundred, of the ad of Flor^, year IV, calls 
Buona-Parte, was announced in Paris; on that same day a great 
gang of galley-slaves was put in chains at Bic^tre. Jean Valjean 
formed a part of that gang. An old turnkey of the prison, who is now 
nearly eighty years old, still recalls perfhctiy that unfortunate 
wretch who was chained to the end of the fourth line, in the north 
angle of the courtyard. He was seated on the ground like the others. 
He did not seem to comprdiend his position, except timt it was 
horrible. It is probalde that he, also, was disentangling hrom amid 
the vague ideas of a poor man, ignorant of everything, something 
ea^^essive. While the holt of his iron cellar was being riveted behind 
hit head vdth heavy blows ffom tiie hammer, he wept, his tears 
stitied him, they impeded hts speech; he only managed to say fiom 
time to time, was a tree-prut^r at Faverolles/ ThmstBl sobbis^, 
ha raised his right hand lowered it gradtudly seven times, as 
thouihhewere touching in succession seven headsof unequal heij^ts, 
and from this gesture it was divined that the thing which he had 
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dbne, whatever it was^ he had done die sake of cbdimg and 
nourishing seven little children* » 

He set e»ut for Toulon. He wived there, afor a journey of 
twenty-seven days, on a cart, with a chain on his nedc. At To^on 
he was clothed in the red cassock. All that had constituted his life, 
even to Ids name, was edfaced; he was no longer even Jean Valjean; 
he was xuunber 34,601^ What became of his sister? What became of 
the seven cldldr^ Who troubled himself about that? What be- 
comes of the handful of leaves from the young tree which is sawed 
off at the root? 

It is always the same story. These poor living beings, these 
creatures of God, henceforth widiout support, without guide, with- 
out refuge, wandered away at random,— who even knows?— each 
in his own direction perhaps, and litde by little buried themselves 
in that cold mist which engiilfs solitary destinies; gloomy shades, 
into which disappear in succession so many unlucky hea^, in the 
sombre march of the human race. They qiutted the country. The 
clock-tower of what had been their village forgot them; the boundary 
line of what had been their held forgot them; after a few years* 
residence in the galleys, Jean Valjean himself forgot them. In that 
heart, where there had been a wound, there was a scar. That is all. 
Only once, during all the time which he spent at Toulon, did he 
hear his sister mentioned. This happened, I think, towards the end 
of the fourth year of his captivity. I know not through what 
channels the news reached him. Some one who had known them 
in their own country had seen his sister. She was in Paris. She lived 
in a poor street near Saint-Sul|»ce, in the Rue du Gindre. She had 
with her only one duld, a little boy, the youngest. Where were the 
other six? Perhaps she did not know herself. Every morning she 
went to a printing office, No. 3 Rue du Sabot, vdiere she was a 
folder and sdtcher. She was obliged to be there at six o’clock in 
the morning — ^long before da>dight in winter. In the same building 
with the printing office there was a school, and to this school she 
took her little boy, who was seven years old. But as she entered the 
printing office at six, and the school only opened at seven, the child 
had to wait in the courtyard, .fta* the school to open, for an hoirr — 
one hour of a winter m^t in the open airl They would not allow 
the child to come into die fxrmting office, because he wds in the 
way, th^ said* When the workmen passed in die morning, they 
beh^ poor litde , bdng seated cm die pavement, overcome 
wiffi chowsmess, azid oftoii fast ttdeep in the shadow, 
and doubled up over Us basket. When it rained, an old woman, the 
portmm, look |»ky on him; ^ took him mto her d^, wbere there 
\yas s^ cpidtett a sphumog-whed^ and twd wooden cbim!s> 'imi the 
litde one duadimd in a com^^ pressing himself dose to tbe cat 
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that he might su 3 er less from cold* At seven o’clock the school 
opened, and he entered. «That is what was told to Jean Valjean. 

They talked to him about it for one day; it was a moment, a 
Hash, as though a window had suddenly been opened upon the 
destiny of those beings whom he had loved; then all closed again. 
He heard nothing more forever. Nothing from them ever reached 
him again; he never beheld them; he never met them again; and in 
the continuation of this mournful history they will not be met with 
any more. 

Towards the end of this fourth year Jean Valjean’s turn to 
escape arrived. His comrades assisted him, as is the custhm in that 
sad place. He escaped. He wandered for two days in the fields at 
liberty, if being at liberty is to be hunted, to turn the h^ad every 
instant, to quake at the slightest noise, to be afraid of everything, — 
of a smoking roof, of a passing man, of a barking dog, of a galloping 
horse, of a striking clock, of the day because one can see, of the night 
because one cannot see, of the highway, of the path, of a bush, of 
sleep. On the evening of the second day he was captured. He had 
neither eaten nor slept for thirty-six hours. The maritime tribunal 
condemned him, for this crime, to a prolongation of his term for 
three years, which made eight years. In the sixth year his turn to 
escape occurred again; he availed himself of it, but could not 
accomplish his flight fully. He was missing at roll-call. The cannon 
were fired, and at night the patrol found him hidden under the 
keel of a vessel in process of construction; he resisted the galley 
guards who seized him. Escape and rebellion. This case, provided 
for by a special code, was punished by an addition of five years, two 
of them in the double chain. Thirteen years. In the tenth year his 
turn came round again; he again profited by it; he succeeded no 
better. Three years for this fresh attempt. Sixteen years. Finally, I 
think it was during his thirteenth year, he made a last attempt, and 
only succeeded in getting retaken at the end of four hours of absence. 
Three years for those four hours. Nineteen years. In October, 1815, 
he was released; he had entered there in 1796, for having broken 
a pane of glass and taken a loaf of bread. 

Room for a brief parenthesis. This is the second time, during his 
studies on the penal question and damnation by law, that the 
author of this book has come across the theft of a loaf of bread as 
the point of departure for the disaster of a destiny. Claude Guaux had 
stolen a loaf; Jean Valjean had stolen a loaft English statistics inwove 
the fact that four thefts out of five in London have hunger for their 
immediate cause. 

Jean Valjean had entered the galleys sobbing and shuddering ; he 
emerged impassive. He had entered in despair; he emerged gloomy. 

W^t had taken place in that soul? 



7. The Interior of Despair 


Let us try to say it. It is necessary that society should look at these 
things, because it is itself which creates diem. 

He was, as we have said, an ignorant man, but he was not a fool. 
The light of nature was ignited in him. Unhappiness, which also 
possesses a cleari^ss of vision of its own, augmented the small 
amount of daylight which existed in this mind. Beneath the cudgel, 
beneath the chain, in the cell, in hardship, beneath the burning 
sun of the galleys, upon the plank bed of the convict, he withdrew 
into his own consciousness and meditated. 

He constituted himself the tribunal. 

He began by putting himself on trial. 

He recognized the fact that he was not an innocent man unjusdy 
punished. He admitted that he had committed an extreme and 
blameworthy act; that that loaf of bread would probably not have 
been refused to him had he asked for it; that, in any case, it would 
have been better to wait until he could get it through compassion 
or through work; that it is not an unanswerable argument to say, 
*Gan one wait when one is hungry?’ That, in the first place, it is 
very rare for any one to die of hunger, literally ; and next, that; fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, man is so constituted that he can sufifer 
long and much, both morally and physically, without dying; that 
it is therefore necessary to have patience; that that would even 
have been better for those poor litde children; that it had been an 
act of madness for him, a miserable, unfortimate wretch, to take 
society at laxge violently by the collar, and to imagine that one can 
escape from misery through theft; that that is in any case a poor 
door through which to escape from misery through which infamy 
enters; in short, that he was in the wrong. 

Then he asked himself— 

Whether he had been the only one in fault in his fatal history. 
Whether it was not a serious thing, that he, a labourer, out of woik, 
that he, an industrious man, should have lacked bread. And 
whether, the fault once committed and confessed, the chastisement 
had not been ferocious and disproportioned. VN^cther there had 
not been more abuse on the part of the law, in respect to the penalty, 
than there had been on the part of the culprit in respect to his fkult. 
Whether there had not been an excess of weights in one balance of 
the scale, in the one which contains expaation. Whether the over- 
wei^t of the penalty was not equivalent to tiie anniij^tion of the 
crinie, and did not result in reversing the situation, of rej^skhig 
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tbB &ult of ^ ddinquent by the fault of the repressiofi, of con* 
the guflty tnan into the victim, and the debtor into die 
creditor, and of ranging the*law definitely on the side of the man 
who had violated it. 

Wiether this penalty, complicated by successive aggravations 
jEbr attexnpts at escape, had not ended in Incoming a sort of outrage 
perpetrated by the stronger upon the feebler, a crime of society 
against the in^vidual, a crime which was being committed afiresh 
every day, a crime which had lasted nineteen years. , , 

He ask^ himself whether human society coiild have the ijight to 
force its members to suffer equally in one case for its own unison- 
able lack of foresight, and in the other case for its pidless for^ight; 
and to seize a poor man forever between a defect and an eitcess, 
a default of work and an excess of punishment. 

Whether it was not outrageous for society to treat thus preohely 
those of its members who were the least well endowed in the division 
of goods made by chance, and consequently the most deserving of 
consideration. 

These questions put and answered, he judged society and con- 
demned it. 

He condemned it to his hatred. 

He made it responsible for the fate which he was suffering, and 
he said to himself that it might be that one day he should not hesi- 
tate to call it to account. He declared to himself that there was no 
equilibrium between the harm which he had caused and the harm 
which was being done to him; he finally arrived at the ccmclusion 
his punishment was not, in truth, unjust, but that it most 
assuredly was iniquitous. 

Anger may be both foolish and absurd; one can be irritated 
wrongfully; one is exasperated only when there is some show of 
right on one’s side at bottom. Jean Valjean felt himself exasperated. 

And besides, human society had done him nothing but Imnn; he 
had never seen anything of it save that angry &ce which it calls 
Justice, and which it shows to those whom it strikes. Men had only 
toudied him to bruise him. Every contact with them had been a 
blow. Never, since his in&ncy, since the days of his mo^er, of his 
stst^, had he ever encountered a friendly word and a kindly ^ance. 
From suffedb^ to suffering, he had gradually arrived at the con- 
viction that life is a wmr; and that in tMs war he was the conquered. 
Ifehad no other weapon.than his hate. He resolved to whet it in 
^ gsikys and to bear it away with him when he departed. 

IJum was at Toulon a school for the conypets, ktpt by the 
Igm^^tin friars, where the most necessary branches were tau^t 
tp those of the unfortunate men who had a mind'll themif ife was. 
number lybo had a msitd, life went to school at ^ age of 
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lbny» and teamed to read, to write, to cipher. He felt ihat to fortify 
his intelligence was to fortify hb hate. In\»rtain eases, education and 
enli^tenment can serve to eke out eviL 

This is a sad thing to say; after having judged society, which had 
caused his unhappiness, he judged Providence, which had made 
society, and he condemned it sdso. 

Thus during nineteen years of torture and slavery, this soul 
mounted and at the same time fell. Light entered it on one side, 
and darkness on the other. 

Jean Valjean had not, as we have seen, an evil nature. He was 
still good when he arrived at the galleys. He there ccmdemned 
society, and felt that he was becoming wi<^ed; he there condemned 
Providence, and was conscious that he was becoming impious. 

It is difficult not to indulge in meditation at this point. 

Does human nature thus change utterly and from top to bottom? 
Gan the man created good by God be rendered wicked by man? 
Can the soul be onnpletely made over by fate, and become evil, 
fate being evil? Can the heart become misshapen and ccmtract 
incurable determittes and infirmities under the oppression of a 
disproportionate unhappiness, as the vertebral column beneath too 
low a vault? Is there not in every human soul^ was there not in the 
soul of Jean Valjean in particular, a hrst spark, a divine element, 
incorruptible in this world, immortal in the other, which good can 
develop, fan, ignite, and make to glow vdth splendour, and which 
evil can never whoUy extinguish? 

Grave and obscure questions, to the last of which every phys- 
iolcgist would probably have responded no, and that without hesi- 
tation, had he beheld at Toulon, during the hours of repose, whidh 
were for Jean Valjean hours of revery, this gloomy galley-slave, 
seated wi^ folded arms upon the bar of some capstan, with the end 
of his chain thrust into his pocket to prevent its dragging, serious, 
silent, and thoughtful, a pariah of the laws which regarded the 
man with wrath, condemned by civilization, and regarding heaven 
with severity. 

Certainly^ — ^and we make no attempt to dis$»rnulate the fact,-<^ 
the observing physiologist would have beheld an irremediahie 
misery ; he would, perchance, have pitied this sick man, of the law^s 
in^king; but he would not have even essayed any treatment; he 
would have turned aside his from the caverns of wh ich he would 

have caught a glimpse within ffiis soul, and, like Dante at the porta& 
ofhell, he would have effaced from thte^istence ffie word which the 
Bnger of God has, aOverthetess, inscribed upon /die brow of evrify , 
man, — ^hope. 

Was thb state of his soul, which we have attmpted lo anafy^ 
as pertecily ctear to Jean Valjean as we have tried ^ fencer It ^ 
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those who read us? Did Jean Valjean distinctly perceive, after 
their formation, and had he seen distinctly during the process of 
their formation, all the elements of which his moral misery was 
composed? Had this rough and unlettered man gathered a perfectly 
clear perception of the succession of ideas through which he had, 
by degrees, mounted and descended to the lugubrious aspects 
which had, for so many years, formed the inner horizon of his 
spirit? Was he conscious of all that passed within him, and of all 
that was working there? That is something which we do not jpresume 
to state; it is something which we do not even believe. l!^re was 
too much ignorance in Jean Valjean, even after his misfotjune, to 
prevent much vagueness from still lingering there. At times^ he did 
not rightly know himself what he felt. Jean Valjean was in the 
shadows; he suffered in the shadows; he hated in the shadows; one 
might have said that he hated in advance of himself. He dwelt 
habitually in this shadow, feeling his way like a blind man and a 
dreamer. Only, at intervals, there suddenly came to him, from 
without and from within, an access of wrath, a surcharge of 
suffering, a livid and rapid flash which illuminated his whole soul, 
and caused to appear abruptly all around him, in front, behind, 
amid the gleams of a frightful light, the hideous precipices and the 
sombre perspective of his destiny. 

The flash passed, the night closed in again; and where was he? 
He no longer knew. The peculiarity of pains of this nature, in 
which that which is pitiless — ^that is to say, that which is brutalizing 
— ^predominates, is to transform a man, little by little, by a sort of 
stupid transfiguration, into a wild beast; sometimes into a ferocious 
beast. 

Jean Valjean’s successive and obstinate attempts at escape would 
alone suffice to prove this strange working of the law upon the 
human soul. Jean Valjean woiild have renewed these attempts, 
Utterly useless and foolish as they were, as ofien as the opportunity 
had presented itself, without reflecting for an instant on the result, 
nor on the experiences which he had already gone through. He 
escaped impetuously, like the wolf who finds his cage open. Instinct 
said to him, Tlee!’ Reason would have said, ^Remain!* But in the 
presence of so violent a temptation, reason vanished; nothing 
remained but instinct. The beast alone acted. When he was 
recaptured, the fresh severities inflicted on him only served to 
render him still more wild. 

One detail, which we must not omit, is that he possessed a 
physical stten^ which was not approached a single one of the 
denizens of the galleys. At work, at paying out a cable or winding 
up a capstan, Jean Valjean was Mrorth four men. He sometimes 
Med and sustained enormous weights on his back; and when the 
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occasion demanded it, he replaced that implement which is called 
a jack-screw, and was formerly callecf orgueil [pride], whence, we 
may remark in passing, is derived die name of the Rue Montorgueil, 
near the Halles [Fishmarket] in Paris. His comrades had nicknamed 
him Jean the Jack-screw. Once, when they were repairing the 
balcony of the town-hall at Toulon, one of those admirable caryatids 
of Puget, which support the balcony, became loosened, and was 
on the point of falling.' Jean Valjcan, who was present, supported 
the caryatid with his shoulder, and gave the workmen time to 
arrive. 

His suppleness even exceeded his strength. Certain convicts who 
were forever dreaming of escape, ended by making a veritable 
science of force and skill combined. It is the science of muscles. 
An entire system of mysterious statics is daily practised by prisoners, 
men who are forever envious of the flies and birds. To climb a 
vertical surface, and to And points of support where hardly a 
projection was visible, was play to Jean Valjcan. An angle of the 
wall being given, with the tension of his back and his legs, with 
his elbows and his heels fitted into the unevennesses of the stone, 
he raised himself as if by magic to the third story. He sometimes 
mounted thus even to the roof of the galley prison. 

He spoke but little. He laughed not at all. An excessive emotion 
was required to wring from him, once or twice a year, that lugubrious 
laugh of the convict, which is like the echo of the laugh of a demon. 
To all appearance, he seemed to be occupied in the constant 
contemplation of something terrible. 

He was absorbed, in fact. 

Athwart the unhealthy perceptions of an incomplete nature and 
a crushed intelligence, he was confusedly conscious that some 
monstrous thing was resting on him. In that obscure and wan 
shadow within which he crawled, each time that he turned his 
neck and essayed to raise his glance, he perceived with terror, 
mingled with rage, a sort of fr^htfbl accumulation of things, 
collecting and mounting above him, beyond the range of his vision, 
— ^laws, prejudices, men, and deeds, — whose outlines escaped him, 
whose mass terrified him, and which was nothing else than that 
prodigious pyramid which we call civilization. He distinguished; 
here and there in that swarming and formless mass, now near him, 
now afar off and on inaccessible table-lands, some group, some 
detail, vividly illuminated; here the galley-sergeant and htscudgd; 
there the gendarme and his sword; yonder the mitred archbtsht^; 
away at the top, like a sort sun, the Empermr, crowned 
dazzling. It seemed to him that these distant splendours, far froin 
dissipating his night, rendered it more funereal and more bls^ 
All this-^ws, prejudices, deeds, men, thu^^^went asid came 
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ittiove his% over his head, iti accordance with the complicated and 
mys^otts movement whicb God imparts to civilization, wtdking 
01^ him and crushii^ him Witih I know not what peacefulness in 
it^ crudty and inexm^ility in its indifferexH^e. Souls which have 
fidlen to the bottom of all possible misfortune, unhappy men lost 
in the lowest of those limbos at which no one any longer looks, 
die reproved of the law, feel the whole we^t of this human 
society, so formidable for him who is without, so frightfu|[ for him 
who is beneath, resting upon their heads. « '( 

In this situation Jean Valjean meditated; and what cou\d be the 
nature of his meditation? 

If the grain of millet beneath the millstone had thoti^hts, it 
would, doubtless, think thatsame thing which Jean Valjean thought. 

All these things, realities full of spectres, phantasmagories full of 
realities, had eveniually created for him a sort of interior state 
which is almost indescribable. 

At times, amid his convict toil, he paused. He fell to thinking. 
His reason, at one and the same time riper and more troubled than 
df yore, rose in revolt. Everything which had happened to him 
seemed to him absurd; everything that surrounded him seemed to 
him impossible. He said to himself, ‘It is a dreamu’ He gazed at 
the galley«sergeant standing a few paces from him; the galley- 
sergeant seemed a phantom to him. AH of a sudden the phantom 
desdt him a blow with his cudgel. 

Visible nature hardly existed for hxm. It would almost be true 
to say that there existed for Jean Valjean neither sun, nor fine 
summer days, nor radiant sky, nor fresh April dawns. I know not 
what vent-hole daylight habitually illumined his soul. 

To sum up, in conclusion, that which can be summed up and 
translated into positive results in all that we have just point^ out, 
we will confine ourselves to the statexnent that, in the course of 
nhieteen years, Jean Valjean, the inoffensive tree-pruner of 
Faverolles, the formidable convict of Toulon, had become capable, 
thanks to the manner in which the galleys had moulded him, of 
two sorts of evil action: firstly, of evil action which was ra^, 
Ut^nemeditated, dashing, entirely instinctive, in the nature of 
rt^risals for the evil which he had undergone; secondly, of evil 
action whidi was serious, grave, consciously argued out and 
pnemeditated, widx the false Meas ^^vhxch such a misfortune can 
fistrnirii* W» ddiberate deeds passed dinajgh duee successive phases, 
whieh natures of a oertain smmp can alone traveFse,'-^asonicg, 
wffi, perseivamioe. He had for moving causes his halatuai wrath, 
Jsideniess ^ soul^ a profound sense of ind^satfos suffered, the 
n^setibn even agamst foe good, foe innocent, and foe just, if foete 
any siich^ point <^tk^>arturG^ like the point ti arrival, for 
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all hk thoughts, was hatred of human law; that hatred which, if 
it be not arrested in its development by s&ne providential incident, 
becomes, within a given time, the hatred of society^ then the 
hatred of the hiunan race, then the hatred of creation, and which 
manifests itself by a vague, incessant, and brutal desire to do harm 
to some living being, no matter whom. It will be perceived that 
it was not witibout reason that Jean Vsdjean’s passport described 
him as a vey dangerous. man. 

From year to year this soul had dried away slowly, but with fatal 
sureness. When the heart is dry, the eye is dry. On his d^arture 
from the galleys it had been nineteen years since he had shed a tear. 


8. BiUows and Shadows 

A MAN overboard! What matters it? The vessel docs not halt. The 
wind blows. That sombre ship has a path which it is forced to 
pursue. It passes on. 

The man disappears, then reappears; he plunges, he rises again 
to the surface; he calb, he stretches out his arms; he b not heard* 
The vessel, trembling under the hurricane, is wholly absorbed in 
its own workings; the passengers and sailors do not even see the 
drowning man; his miserable head b but a speck azmd the immensity 
of the waves, gives vent to desperate cries from out df the depths* 
What a spectre is that retreating sail! He gazes and gazes at it 
frantically. It retreats, it grows dim, it diminbhes in size. He was 
there but just now, he was one of the crew, he went and came along 
the deck with the rest, he had hb part of breath and of sunlight, 
he was a living man. Now, what has taken place? He has slip]^, 
he has fallen; all b at an end. 

He b in the tremendous sea* Under foot he has nothing but vdxat 
flees and crumbles* The billows, tom and lashed by the wind, 
encompass him hideously; the tossings of the abyss bear him away; 
all the tongues of water dash over hb head; a populace of wa^ 
spits upon him; confused openix^ half devour 1^; every time 
that he sinks, he catches glimpses of ];Mrecipices filled with night; 
frightful and unknown vegetations seize him* knot about hb feet, 
draw him to them; he b conscious that he b becoming an abyss, 
that he forms part of the foam; riie waves toss him ikom one to 
another; he drinks in the bitterness; the cowardly ocean attadb 
lum fmously, to drown hbn; rim enomsity phys with hb 
It seems as though all that wati»r were hate* 

Nevertheless, he strugi^es* ' , 

He tries to hh^lf; he tries to sustain makes,; 
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an effort; he swims. He, his petty strength all exhausted instantly, 
combats the inexhaustible. 

Where, then, is the ship? Yonder. Barely visible in the pale 
shadows of the horizon. 

The wind blows in gusts ; all the foam overwhelms him. He raises 
hb eyes, and beholds only the lividness of the clouds. He witnesses, 
amid his death-fmngs, die immense madness of the sea. He is 
tortured by this madness; he hears noises strange to man, which 
seem to come from beyond the limits of the earth, andj from one 
knows not what frightful region beyond. i 

There arc birds in the clouds, just as there are ang||els above 
human distresses; but what can they do for him? They? sing and 
float, and he, he rattles in the death agony. 

He feels himself buried in those two infinities, the ocean and the 
sky, at one and the same time : the one is a tomb ; the other is a shroud. 

Night descends; he has been swimming for hours; his strength 
is exhausted; that ship, that distant thing in which there were men, 
has vanished; he is alone in the formidable twilight gulf; he sinks, 
he stiffens himself, he twists himself ; he feels under him the monstrous 
billows of the invisible; he shouts. 

There are no more men. Where is God? 

He shouts. Help! Help! He still shouts on. 

Nothing on the horizon; nothing in heaven. 

He implores the expanse, the waves, the seaweed, the reef; they 
are deaf. He beseeches the tempest; the imperturbable tempest 
obeys only the infinite. 

Around him darkness, fog, solitude, the stormy and non-sentient 
tumult, the undefined curling of those wild waters. In him horror 
and fatigue. Beneath him the depths. Not a point of support. He 
thinks of the gloomy adventures of the corpse in the limitless 
shadow. The bottomless cold paralyzes him. Hb hands contract 
convulsively; they close, and grasp nothingness. Winds, clouds, 
whirlwinds, gusts, useless stars! What b to be done? The desperate 
man gives up; he is weary, he chooses the alternative of death; 
he resbts not; he lets himself go; he abandons hb grip; and then 
he tosses forevermore in the lt:^brbus dreary depths of engulfinent. 

Oh, implacable march human societies I Oh, losses of men and 
of soub on the way! Ocean into which falls all that the law lets 
slip'! Dbastrous absence of help! Oh, moral death! 

The sea b the inexorable social night into which the penal laws 
fling their condemned. Ihe sea b the immensity of wretchedness. 
, The soul, going down stream in thb gulf, may become a cmrpse. 
Who shdl resuscitate it? 



g. New Troubks 


When the hour came for him to take his departure from the 
galleys, when Jean Valjean heard in his ear the strange words^ 
Thou art free! the moment seemed improbable and unprecedented^ 
a ray of vivid light, a ray of the true light of the living, suddenly 
penetrated within him. But it was not long before this ray paled. 
Jean Valjean had been dazzled by the idea of liberty. He had 
believed in a new life. He very speedily perceived what sort of 
liberty it is to which a yellow passport is provided. 

And this was encompassed with much bitterness. He had calcu- 
lated that his earnings, during his sojourn in the galleys, ought to 
amount to a hundred and seventy-one francs. It is but just to add 
that he had forgotten to include in his calculations the forced 
repose of Sundays and festival days during nineteen years, which 
entailed a diminution of about eighty francs. At all events, his 
hoard had been reduced by various local levies to the sum of one 
hundred and nine francs fifteen sous, which had been counted out 
to him on his departure. 

He had understood nothing of this, and had thought himself 
wronged. Let us say the word — robbed. 

On the day following his liberation, he saw, at Grasse, in front 
of an orange-flower distillery, some men engaged in unloading bales. 
He offered his services. Business was pressing; they were accepted. 
He set to work. He was intelligent, robust, adroit; he did his best; 
the master seemed pleased. While he was at work, a gendarme passed, 
observed him, and demanded his papers. It was necessary to show 
him the yellow passport. That done, Jean Valjean resumed hb 
labour. A little while before he had questioned one of the workmen 
as to the amount which they earned each day at this occupation; 
he had been told thirty sous. When evening arrived, as he was fewreed 
to set out again on &e following day, he presented himself to the 
owner of the distillery and requested to be paid. The owner did not 
utter a word, but handed him fifteen sous. He objected. He was 
told, ^That is enough for thee.' He persisted. The master looked him 
straight between the eyes, and said to him, ^Beware of the prison* 

There, again, he considered that he had been robb^« 

Society, the State, by diminishing fats hoard, had robbed him 
wholesale. Now it was the individual who was robt^ him at retail. 

Liberation is not deliverance. One gets free from the galleys, but 
not from the sentence. 

That is what happened to him at Grasse. We have seen in what 
manner he was received at D. 



10. The Man aroused 


As the Cathedral dock struck two in the morning, Jean Valjean 
awoke* 

What woke him was that his bed was too good. It vffs nearly 
twenty years since he had slept in a bed, and, although had not 
undressed, the sensation was too novel not to disturb hUlslumbers. 

He had slept more than four hours. His fatigue had pas^d away. 
He was accustomed not to devote many hours to repose. \ 

He opened his eyes and stared into the gloom which surrounded 
him; then he closed them again, with die intention of going to sleep 
once more. 

When many varied sensations have agitated the day, when various 
matters preoccupy the mind, one falls asleep once, but not a second 
tune. Sleqp comes more easily than it returns. This is what happened 
to Jean Valjean. He could not get to sleep again, and he fell to 
thinking. 

He was at one of those moments when the thoughts which one 
has in one’s mind are troubled. There was a sort of dark confusion 
in his brain. His memories of the olden time and of the immediate 
present floated there pell*pell and mingled confusedly, losing their 
proper forms, becoming disproportionately large, then suddenly 
disappearing, as in a muddy and perturbed pool. Many thoughts 
occurred to him ; but there was one which kept constantly presenting 
itself afresh, and which drove away all the others. We will mention 
tills thought at once: he had observed the six sets of silver forks 
and spoons and the ladle which Madame Magloire had placed on 
the table. 

Those six sets of silver haunted him. — ^They were there. — few 
paces distant— Just as he was traversing the adjoining toom to reach 
the one in which he then was, the old servant-woman had been in 
the act of placing them in a little cupboard near die bead of the 
bed. — ^He had taken careful note of this cupboard.-^^^n the rig^t, 
as you entered from the dinittg-rcK«n.---Th^ were solid. — And old 
silver. — From the ladle one could get at least two hundred francs. 
—Double what he had earned in nineteen years. — It is true that 
he would have earned more if ^tiie admimstraim had not robbed Atm.’ 

His mind wavered for a whole hour in fluctuations iriith vdiich 
tiiere certainly mingkd some struggle. Ibree i^dock strode. 
iBk opened his eyes again; drew himsdf up ttbruptiy into a shting 
ik»tuxe, stretdied out Im arm and felt of fail knapsack, whidi he 
iiad thrown down on a corner oS die a 3 cove;^tiien he faimg hb legs 
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over the edge of the bed, atid placed his feet on die door, and thtis 
found himsdf, almost without knowing it, seated on his bed. 

He remained for a time thoughtfully in diis attitude, which would 
have been suggestive of something sinister for any one who had seen 
him thus in the dark, the only person awake in that house where all 
were sleepily. All of a sudden he stooped down, removed his shoes 
and placed them sofdy on the mat beside the bed; then he resumed 
his thoughtful attitude, and became motionless once more. 

Throughout this hideous meditation, the thoughts which we have 
above indicated moved incessantly through his brain; entered, 
withdrew, re-entered, and in a manner oppressed him; and then 
he thought, also, without knowing why, and with the mechanical 
persistence of revery, of a convict named Brevet, whom he had 
known in the galleys, and whose trousers had been upheld by a 
single suspender of lotted cotton. The checkered pattern of that sus- 
pender recurred incessantly to his mind. 

He remained in this situation, and would have so remained in- 
definitely, even until daybreak, had not the clock struck one — the 
half or quarter hour. It seemed to him that that stroke said to him, 
*Comc on!* 

He rose to his feet, hesitated still another moment, and listened; 
all was quiet in the house ; then he walked straight ahead, with short 
steps, to the window, of which he caught a glimpse. The night was 
not very dark; there was a full moon, across which coursed large 
clouds, driven by the wind. This created, outdoors, alternate 
shadow and gleams of light, eclipses, then bright openings of the 
clouds; and indoors a sort of twilight. This twilight, sumcient to 
enable a person to see his way, intermittent on account of the clouds, 
resembled the sort of livid light which £dls through an air-hole in 
a cellar, before which the passers-by come and go. On arriving at 
the window, Jean Valjean examined it. It had no grating; it opened 
in the garden and was fastened, according to the fashion of the 
country, only by a smadl pin. He opened it; but as a rush of cold 
and piercing air penetrated the room abruptly, he closed it again 
immediately. He scrutinized the garden with that attentive gaate 
which studies rather than looks. The garden was enclosed by M 
tolerably low white wall, easy to dimb. Far away, at the extremi^^ 
he perceived tops of trees, spkeed at regular intervals, whim 
ind£mted that the wall separated die gardm ^m an avenue c»r 
lane Ranted with trees. 

Having taken this survey, he executed a movement 10m that eC 
a man wto has made vsp 1^ mind, strode to his alcove, graqped ltds 
knapsack, opened it, &mlded in it, puUed out dTit smnefhs^ whi^ 
he i^aced on the bed, put his shoes into one of his pockets;; Aut the 
whole thitigtq> again, dbrew knapsa^ on hb dbmddm, put 
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his cap^ drew the visor down over his eyes, felt for his cudgel, went 
and placed it in the angle of the window; then returned to the bed, 
and resdiutely seized the object which he had deposited there. It 
resembled a short bar of iron, pointed like a pike at one end. It 
would have been difficult to distinguish in that darkness for what 
employment that bit of iron could have been designed. Perhaps it 
was a lever; possibly it was a club. 

In the daytime it would have been possible to recognize it as 
nothing more than a miner’s candlestick. Cionvicts werqji at that 
period, sometimes employed in quarrying stone from the Ipfty hills 
which environ Toulon, and it was not rare for them to have^miners’ 
tools at their command. These miners* candlesticks are of massive 
iron, terminated at the lower extremity by a point, by means of 
which they are stuck into the rock. \ 

He took the candlestick in his right hand; holding his bream and 
trying to deaden the sound of his tread, he directed his steps to the 
door of the adjoining room, occupied by the Bishop, as we already 
know. 

On arriving at this door, he found it ajar. The Bishop had not 
closed it. 


It. What he does 

Jean Valjean listened. Not a sound. He gave the door a push. 
He pushed it gently with the tip of his finger, lightly, with the 
furtive and uneasy gentleness of a cat which is desirous of entering. 

The door yielded to this pressure, and made an imperceptible 
and silent movement, which enlarged the opening a little. 

He waited a moment; then gave the door a second and a bolder 
push. 

It continued to yield in silence. The opening was now large enough 
to allow him to pass. But near the door there stood a little table, 
which formed an embarrassing angle with it, and barred the 
entrance. 

Jean Valjean recognized the difficulty. It was necessary, at any 
cost, to enlarge the aperture still further. 

He decided on his course of action, and gave the door a third push, 
more energetic than the two preceefing. Tins time a badly oiled 
hinge suddenly emitted amid the silence a hoarse and prolonged cry. 
* Jean Valjean shuddered. The noise of the hinge rang in his cars 
nSHi scMoething of the piercing and formidable soimd the trump 
of ffie Day of Judgment. 

In the fantastic exaggerations of the first moment he almost 
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imagined that that hinge had just become animated, and had 
suddenly assumed a terrible life, and thsit it was barking like a dog 
to arouse every one, and warn and to wake those who were asleep. 
He halted, shuddering, bewildered, and fell back from the tips of 
his toes upon his heels. He heard the arteries in his temples beating 
like two forge hammers, and it seemed to him that his breath issued 
from his breast with the roar of the wind issuing from a cavern. It 
seemed impossible to him that the horrible clamour of that irritated 
hinge should not have disturbed the entire household, like the shock 
of an earthquake; the door, pushed by him, had taken the alarm, 
and had shouted; the old man would rise at once; the two old 
women would shriek out; people would come to their assistance; 
in less than a quarter of an hour the town would be in an uproar^ 
and the gendarmerie on hand. For a moment he thought himself 
lost. 

He remained where he was, petrified like the statue of salt, not 
daring to make a movement. Several minutes elapsed. The door 
had fallen wide open. He ventured to peep into the next room. 
Nothing had stirred there. He lent an ear. Nothing was moving 
in the house. The noise made by the rusty hinge had not awakened 
any one. 

This first danger was past; but there still reigned a frightful 
tumult within him. Nevertheless, he did not retreat. Even when he 
had thought himself lost, he had not drawn back. His only thought 
now was to finish as soon as possible. He took a step and entered 
the room. 

This room was in a state of perfect calm. Here and there vague 
and confused forms were distinguishable, which in the daylight 
were papers scattered on a table, open folios, volumes piled upon 
a stool, an arm-chair heaped with clothing, a pric-Dieu, and which 
at that hour were only shadowy comers and whitish spots. Jean 
Valjean advanced with precaution, taking care not to knock against 
the furniture. He could hear, at the extremity of the room, the 
even and tranquil breathing of the sleeping Bbhop. 

He suddenly came to a halt. He was near the bed. He had arrived 
there sooner than he had thought for. 

Nature sometimes mingles her effects and her spectacles with our 
actions with sombre and intelligent appropriateness, as though she 
desired to make us rei^ect. For the last half-hour a large doud ha<l 
covered the heavens. At the moment when Jean Valjean paused in 
front of the bed, this doud parted, as though on purpose, and a 
ray of light, traversing the long window, suddenly dlumlnated the 
Bbhop*s pale face. He was sleeping peacefully. He lay in hk besd 
almost completely dressed, on account of the cold ci fh® Bmw* 
Alpes, in a garment of brown wool, which covered hb |utms thfe 
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MbtL Bk heed was thrown back on the pillow, in the careless 
altitude df repose; his hafki, adorned with the pastoral ring, and 
^ence had fallen so many good deeds and so many holy actions, 
was ha ng ing over the edge of the bed. His whole face was illumined 
with a vague expression of satisfaction, of hope, and of felicity. It 
was more than a smile, and almost a radiance. He bore upon his 
brow the indescribable rejection of a light which was invisible. 
The soul of the just contemplates in sleep a mysterious heaven. 

A reflection of that heaven rested on the JBishop. j(( 

It was, at the same time, a luminous transparcncyi^^or that 
heaven was within him. That heaven was his conscience. 

At the moment when the ray of moonlight supe^osed |tsclf, so 
to speak, upon that inward radiance, the sleeping Bishop seemed as 
in a glory. It remained, however, gentle and veiled in an ineffable 
half-light. That moon in the sky, that slumbering nature, that 
garden without a quiver, that house which was so calm, the hour, 
the moment, the silence, added some solemn and unspeakable 
quality to the venerable repose of this man, and enveloped in a sort 
^serene and majestic aureole that white hair, those closed eyes, 
that face in which all was hope and all was confidence, that head 
of an old man, and that slumber of an infant. 

There was something almost divine in this man, who was thus 
august, without being himself aware of it. 

Jean Valjcan was in the shadow, and stood motionless, with his 
lion candlestick in his hand, frightened by this liuninous old man. 
Never had he beheld anything like this. This confidence terrified 
him. The moral world has no grander spectacle than this : a troubled 
uneasy conscience, which has arrived on the brink of an evil 
action, contemplating the slumber of the just. 

That slumber in that isolation, and with a neighbour like himself, 
had about it something sublime, of which he was vaguely but 
imperiously conscious. 

No one could have told what was passing within him, not even 
himself. In order to attempt to form an idea of it, it is nc<xissary to 
think of the most violent of tlungs in the presence of the nMWt gentle. 
Even on his visage it would have been impossible to di s t ing uish 
anything with certainty. It was a sort of haggkrd astonishment. He 
gazed at it, and that was all. But what was his thought? It would 
have- been impossible to divine it. What was evident was, diat 
he was touched and astounded. Bui what vm the nature this 
emotion? 

‘ His eye never quitted the old man. Hie tl^ which was 
ifeariy tu be inferred fr^ im atiihide and hit physiognomy was a 
strsmge ls»fecision. One would have said that he was hesitating 
hf^wben the two abysses, one in which me loses mie*s self and 
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iliat in whtcli one saves one's seif. He seemed piepared to cnisE 
that skull or to kiss that hand. 

At the exi^tion of a few minutes his left arm rose slovdy towards 
his brow, and he took off his cap; then his arm fell back with the 
same deliberation, and Jean Valjean fell to meditating onx^ more, 
his cap in his left hand, his club in his right hand, his hair bristling 
all over his savage head. 

Ihe Bishop continued to sleep in profound peace beneath that 
terrifying gaze. 

The gleam of the moon rendered confusedly visible the crucifix 
over the chimney-piece, which seemed to be extending its arms to 
both of them, with a benediction for one and pm*don for the other. 

Suddenly Jean Valjean replaced his cap on hk brow; dien 
stepped rapidly past the bed, without glancing at the ]^hop, 
straight to the cupboard, which he saw near the head; he raised his 
iron candlestick as though to force the lock; the key was there; he 
opened it; the first thing which presented itself to him was the 
basket of silverware; he seized it, traversed the chamber with long 
strides, without taking any precautions and without troubling 
himself about the noise, gained the door, re-entered the oratory, 
opened the window, seized his cudgd, Strode the window-sill 
of the ground-floor, put the silver into his knapsack, threw away the 
basket, crossed the garden, leaped over the wall like a tiger, and fled. 


xs. The Bishop works 

The next morning at sunrise Monseigneur Bienvenu was strolling 
in his garden. Madame Maglmre ran to him in utter conster- 
nation. 

^Mmiseigneur, Monseigneur!’ she exdaimed^ ^does your Grace 
know where the basket of silver is?’ 

’Yes,’ refdied the Bidiop. 

’Jesus the Lord be bles^!’ die resumed; ’1 cfid not know what , 
had become of it.’ ^ 

The Bishop had just picked up the basket in a fiower**bed. He 
presented it to Madame Maglme. 

’Here it is.’ 

*Weni’ said she. ’^fothing in it! And die silver?’ 

’Ah,* returned the Kdic^^’soitk thesOverwhiehtroiijdesymi?' 
I don’t know >vhere it is.’ 

‘Great, good God! It is stcden! lhat man who ym here last 
has' stolen it.*' ' 

In a twisiltUng, all idvadty of an alert' 
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Madame Magloire had rushed to the oratoty, entered the alcove 
and returned to the Bishop. The Bishop had just bent down, and 
was sighing as he examined a plant of cochlearia des Guillons, which 
the basket had broken as it fell across the bed. He rose up at Madame 
Magldure’s cry. 

*Monseigneur, the man is gone! The silver has been stolen!’ 

As she uttered this exclamation^ her eyes fell upon a comer of 
the garden, where traces of the wall having been seized were 
visible. The coping of the wall had been tom away. 

‘Stay ! yonder is the way he went. He jumped over into Cochcfilct 
Lane. Ah, the abomination! He has stolen our silver!’ 

The Bishop remained silent for a moment; then he i^ised his 
grave eyes, and said gently to Madame Magloire: — 

‘And, in the first place, was that silver ours?* 

Madame Magloire was speechless. Another silence ensued; then 
the Bishop went on: — 

‘Madame Magloire, I have for a long time detained that silver 
wrongfully. It belonged to the poor. Who was that man? A poor 
man, evidently.* 

‘Alas I Jesus I’ returned Madame Magloure. ‘It is not for my sake, 
nor for Mademoiselle’s. It makes no difference to us. But it is for 
the sake of Monseigneur. What is Monseigneur to cat with now?’ 

The Bishop gazed at her with an air of amazement. 

‘Ah, come! Arc there no such things as pewter forks and spoons?’ 

Madame Magloire shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Pewter has an odour.’ 

‘Iron forks and spoons, then.’ 

Madame Magloire made an expressive grimace. 

‘Iron has a taste,’ 

‘Very well,’ said the Bishop; ‘wooden ones then.’ 

A few moments later he was breakfasting at the very table at 
which Jean Valjean had sat on the previous evening. As he ate his 
breakfast, Monseigneur Welcome remarked gayly to his sister, who 
said nothing, and to Madame Magloire, who was grumbling under 
her breath, that one really docs not need either fork or spoon, 
even of wood, in order to dip a bit of bread in a cup of milk. 

‘A pretty idea, truly,’ said Madame Magloire to herself, as she 
went and came, ‘to take in a man like that! and to lodge him close 
to one’s self! And how fortunate that he did nothing but steal ! Ah, 
hion Dieu! it makes one shudder to think of it!’ 

As the brother and sister were about to rise from the table, there 
came a knock at the door. 

^Oome in,’ said the Bishop. 

The domr opened. A singular and violent group made its ap-^ 
pearance on the threshold* Ihree men were holding a fourth man 
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by the colhir. The three men vxrc gendarmes; the other was Jean 
Valjean, • 

A brigadier of gendarmes, who seemed to be in command of the 
group, was stancUxig near the door. He entered and advanced to 
the Bishop, making a military salute. 

‘Monseigneur — * said he. 

At thw word, Jean Valjean, who was dejected and seemed 
overwhelmed, raised his head widi an air of stupefaction. 

‘Monseigneur 1* he murmured. ‘So he is not the cur6?* 

‘Silence!’ said a gendarme. ‘He is Monseigneur the Bishop.’ 

In the meantixne, Monseigneur Bienvenu had advanced as 
quickly as his great age permitted. 

‘Ah! here you are!’ he exclaimed, looking at Jean Valjean. ‘I 
am glad to see you. Well, but bow is this? I gave you the candlesticks 
too, which are of silver like the rest, and for which you can certainly 
get two hundred francs. Why did you not cany them away with 
your forks and spoons?’ 

Jean Valjean opened his eyes wide, and stared at the venerable 
Bbhop with an expression which no human tongue can render any 
account of. 

‘Monseigneur,* said the brigadier of gendarmes, ‘so what this 
man said is true, then? We came across him. He was walking like 
a man who is running away. We stopped him to look into the matter. 
He had this silver — ’ 

‘And he told you,’ interposed the Bishop, with a smile, ‘that it 
had been given to him by a kind old fellow of a priest with whom 
he had passed the night? I see how the matter stands. And you have 
brought him back here? It is a mistake.’ 

‘In that case,’ replied the brigadier, ‘wc can let him go?’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied the Bishop. 

The gendarmes released Jean Valjean, who recoiled. 

‘Is it true that I am to be releas^?’ he said, in an almost inar- 
ticulate voice, and as though he were talking in his sleep. 

‘Yes, thou art released; dost thou not understand?’ said one of 
the gendarmes. 

*My iriend,’ resumed the Bishop, ‘before you go, here are your 
candlesticks. Take them.’ 

He stepped to the chimney-piece, took the two silver candlesticks, 
asul brought them to Jean Valjean. The two women looked on 
without uttering a wot^ without a gesture, without a look which 
could disconcert the Bishop. 

Jean Valjean was trembling in every limb« He took the two 
candlestid^ mechanically, and widi a bewilder^ air* 

‘Now,* said the Kshop, ‘go in peace. By the way, when you 
return, my ftiend, h is not necessary to pass through the gard^* 
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lf<m can always enCcr and depart dirough the street door. It is 
never fastened with anythizig but a latch, either by day or by ni§^f/ 
Then, turning to the gendarmes:-rr- 
‘You may retire, gentlemen/ 

The gendarmes retired. 

Jean Valjean was like a man on the point of fainting. 

Hie Bishop drew near to him, and said in a low voice: — 

‘Do not forget, never forget, that you have promised to use this 
money in becoming an honest man.* /(I 

Jean Valjean, who had no recollection of ever having ^omised 
anything, remained speechless. The Bishop had exnphs^ed the 
words when he uttered them. He resumed with solemnity:^ 

‘Jean Valjean, my brother, you no longer belong to evil J but to 
good. It is your soul that I buy from you; I withdraw it from black 
thoughts and the spirit of perdition, and I give it to God.’ 


/j. LitUe Gervais 

Jean Valjean left the town as though he were fleeing from it. 
He set out at a very hasty pace through the fields, taking whatever 
roads and paths presented themselves to him, without perceiving 
that he was incessantly retracing his steps. He wandered thus the 
whole morning, without having eaten anything and without feeling 
hungry. He was the prey of a throng of novel sensations. He was 
conscious of a sort of rage; he did not know against whom it was 
directed. He could not have told whether he was touched or 
humiliated. Hiere came over him at moments a strange emotion 
which he resisted and to which he opposed the hardness acquired 
during the last twenty years of his life. This state of mind fatigued 
him. He perceived with dismay that the sort of frightful calm which 
the injusrice of his misfortune had conferred \xpon him was giving 
way within him. He asked himself what would replace this. At times 
he would have actually preferred to be in prison with the gendarme, 
and that things should not have happened in this way; it would 
have agitated him less. Although the season was tolerably far 
ac^anced, there were still a few late flowers in the hedge-rows here 
and diere, whose odour as he passed through them in his march 
reealied to him memories of his chil<&ood. These memories were 
almost intolerable to him, it was so long since they had recurred 
Itphim. 

Unutterable thoughts assembled widiin him in this manner all 
day long. 

As the sun declined to its setting, casting tong shadov^ athwart 
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the^dUi every pebble, Jean Valjean sat down behind a bush 
upon a laiigfe ruddy plain, which was*absolutely deserted. There 
was nothing on the horizon except the Alps, Not even the spire of 
a distant village, Jean Valjean might have been three leagues distant 
from D, A path which intersected the plain passed a few paces 
from the bush. 

In the middle of this meditation, which would have contributed 
not a little to render his rags terrifying to any one who mig^t have 
encountered him, a Joyous sound became audible. 

He turned his head and saw a little Savoyard, about ten years of 
age, coming up the path and singing, his hurdy-gurdy on his hip, 
and his marmot-box on his back. 

One of those gay and gentle children, who go from land to land 
affording a view of their knees through the holes in their trousers. 

Without stopping his song, the lad halted in his march from time 
to time, and played at knuclde-bones with some coins which he had 
in his hand — ^his whole fortune, probably. 

Among this money there was one forty-sou piece. 

The child halted beside the bush, without perceiving Jean 
Valjean, and tossed up his handful of sous, which, up to that time, 
he had caught with a good deal of adroitness on the back of his 
hand. 

This time the forty-sou piece escaped him, and went rolling 
towards the brushwood until it reached Jean Valjean. 

Jean Valjean set his foot upon it. 

In the meantime, the child had looked ailer his coin and had 
caught sight of him. 

He showed no astonishment, but walked straight up to the man. 

The spot was absolutely solitary. As far as the eye could see there 
was not a person on the plain or on the path. The only sound was 
the tiny, feeble cries of a flock of birds of passage, which was traversing 
the heavens at an immense height, ’the child was standing wi^ 
lus back to the sun, which cast threads of gold in his hair and 
empurpled with its bloodred gleam the savage fyce of Jean Valjean; 

‘Sir,* said the little Savoyard, with that childish confidence whJ<^ 
is composed of ignorance and innocence, ‘my money.’ 

‘What is your name?’ said Jean Valjean. 

‘Little Gervais, sir,’ 

‘Go away,’ said Jean Valjean. 

‘Sir,’ resumed the child, ‘give me back my money,’ , 

Jean Valjean dropped his head, and made no 
child l^an again, ‘My money, sir.’ 

, Jean Valj^n’s eyes remained fixed on the earih. 

^My piece of money I’ died the child, ‘my white pieiwjf py 

It seemed as though Jean Valjean <fid not hear hun, 
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grsupcd him by the collar of his blouse and shook him. At the same 
time he made an effort tO' displace the big iron-shod shoe which 
rested on his treasure. 

‘I want my piece of money! my piece of forty sous!’ 

The child wept. Jean Valjean raised his head. He still remained 
seated. His eyes were troubled. He gazed at the child in a sort of 
amazement, then he stretched out his hand towards his cudgel and 
cried in a terrible voice, ‘Who’s there?’ 

‘I, sir,’ replied the child. ‘Little Gervais! I! Give .iJtie back 
my forty sous, if you please! Take your foot away, sir, if you 
please!’ \ 

Then irritated, though he was so small, and becoming almost 
menacing: — \ 

‘Come now, will you take your foot away? Take your foot away, 
or we’ll sec!’ 

‘Ah! It’s still you!’ said Jean Valjean, and rising abruptly to his 
feet, his foot still resting on the silver piece, he added: — 

‘Will you take yourself off!’ 

The frightened child looked at him, then began to tremble from 
head to foot, and after a few moments of stupor he set out, running 
at the top of his speed, without daring to turn his neck or to utter 
a cry. 

Nevertheless, lack of breath forced him to halt after a certain 
distance, and Jean Valjean heard him sobbing, in the midst of his 
own revcry. 

At the end of a few moments the child had disappeared. 

The sun had set. 

The shadows were descending around Jean Valjean. He had 
eaten nothing all day; it is probable that he was feverish. 

He had remained standing and had not changed his attitude 
after the child’s flight. The breath heaved his chest at long and 
irregular intervals. His gaze, fixed ten or twelve paces in front of 
him, seemed to be scrutinizing with profound attention the shape 
of an ancient fragment of blue earthenware which had fallen in 
the grass. All at once he shivered; he had just begun to feel the 
chffl of evening. 

He settled his cap more firmly on his brow, sought mechanically 
to cross and button his blouse, advanced a step, and stooped to 
pick up his cudgel. 

At that moment he caught sight of the forty-sou piece, which his 
foot had half ground into the earth, and which was shining among 
the pebldes. It was as though he had received a galvanic shock. 
‘What is this?’ he muttered between hb teeth. He recoiled three 
paces, then baited, without being able to detach hb gaze from the 
sppi which Ins foot had troddra but an instant before, as ^ough 
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the thing which lay glittering there in the gloom had been an c^n 
eye riveted upon him. • 

At the expiration of a few moments he darted convulsively 
towards the silver coin, seized it, and straightened himself up again 
and began to gaze afar off over the plain, at the same time casting 
his eyes towards all points of the horizon, as he stood there erect 
and shivering, like a terrified wild animal which is seeking a refuge. 

He saw nothing. Night was falling, the plain was cold and vague, 
great banks of violet haze were rising in the gleam of the twilight. 

He said, ‘Ah!* and set out rapidly in the direction in which the 
child had disappeared. After about thirty paces he paused, looked 
about him and saw nothing. 

Then he shouted with all his might : — 

‘Little Gervais! Little Gervaisl* 

He paused and waited. 

There was no reply. 

The landscape was gloomy and deserted. He was encompassed 
by space. There was nothing aroimd him but an obscurity in which 
his gaze was lost, and a silence which engulfed his voice. 

An icy north wind was blowing, and imparted to things around 
him a sort of lugubrious life. The bushes shook their thin little arms 
with incredible fury. One would have said that they were threatening 
and pursuing some one. 

He set out on his march again, then he began to run; and from 
time to time he halted and shouted into that solitude, with a voice 
which was the most formidable and the most disconsolate that it 
was possible to hear, ‘Little Gervais! Little Gervaisl* 

Assuredly, if the child had heard him, he would have been 
alarmed and would have taken good care not to show himself. 
But the child was no doubt already far away. 

He encountered a priest on horseback. He stepped up to him and 
said: — 

‘Monsieur le Gur^, have you seen a child pass?* 

‘No,* said the priest. 

‘One named Little Gervais?* 

‘I have seen no one.’ 

He drew two five-franc pieces from his money-bag and handed 
them to the priest. 

‘Monsieur le Cur^, this is for your poor people. Monsieur Ic 
Gur^, he was a little lad, about ten years old, with a marmot, 1 
think, and a hurdy-gurdy. One of those Savoyards, you know?* 

‘I have not seen him.’ 

‘Little Gervais? There arc no villages here? Can you tell me?* 
‘If he is like what you say, my friend, he is a litde stran^. Such 
persons pass through these pam. We know nothing of Aem.* 
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Jban Vs^jean sei^ two more coins of five firancs with 
vi^ence, and gave them \o the priest, 

*For your poor,* he said. 

Then he added, wildly: — 

^Monsieur l*Abb6, have me arrested. I am a thief.’ 

The priest put spurs to his horse and fied in haste, much alarmed. 

Jean Valjean set out on a run, in the direction which he had first 
taken. 

In this way he traversed a tolerably long distance, gazin|| calling, 
shouting, but he met no one. Two or three times he ran #ross the 
plain towards something which conveyed to him the emet of a 
human being reclining or couching down ; it turned out to b^bothing 
but brushwood or rocks nearly on a level with the earth. At.length, 
at a spot where three paths intersected each other, he stopped. The 
moon had risen. He sent his gaze into the distance and shouted for 
the last time, ‘Little Gervais! Little Gervais! Little Gervais!* His 
shout died away in the mist, without even awakening an echo. He 
inurmured yet once more. ‘Little Gervais!* but in a feeble and 
almost inarticulate voice. It was his last effort; his legs gave way 
abrupdy under him, as though an invisible power had suddenly 
overwhelmed him with the weight of his evil conscience; he fell 
exhausted, on a large stone, his fists clenched in his hair and his 
face on his knees, and he cried, ‘I am a wretch!* 

Then his heart burst, and he began to cry. It was the first time 
that he had wept in nineteen years. 

When Jean Valjean left the Bishop*s house, he was, as we have 
seen, quite thrown out of everything that had been his thought 
hitherto. He could not yield to the evidence of what was going on 
within him. He hardened himself against the angelic action and the 
gentle words of the old man. ‘You have promised me to become an 
honest man* I buy your soul. I take it away from the spirit of 
perversity; I give it to the good God.* 

This recurred to his mind unceasingly. To this celestial kindness 
he opposed |»ride, which is the fortress of evil within us. He was 
indistinctly conscious that the pardon of this priest was the greatest 
assault and die most formidable attack which had moved him yet; 
that his obduracy was finally settled if he resisted this clemency; 
that if he yielded, he should be obliged to renounce that hatred 
t/rith which the actions of other men had filled his soul through so 
mai^yydus, ahd which pleased.him; that fdm time it was necesmry 
to cc^uer dr to be ebnquered; and that a struggle, a colossal and 
fi]^ struggle, had b^n be^n between his vieiousness and the 
gpbdness of that maiii ’ 

In the pnriience i[d''these lights, he pri>ceed^1ike a man who is 
intmdeated. As he walked thus with ha||ganl did he have n 
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distmct perc^»tion of what might result to him fxom his adventure 
at D,? Did he understand all those mystefieus murmurs which warn 
or ini^rtime the spirit at certain moments of life? Did a voice 
wlusper in his ear that he had just passed the solemn hour of his 
destiny; that there no longer remained a middle course for him; 
that if he were not henceforth the best of men, he would be the worst ; 
that it behooved him now, so to speak, to mount higher than the 
Bishop, or fidl^^er than the convict; that if he wished to become 
good, he must 1>ecome an angel; that if he wished to remain evil, 
he must become a monster? 

Here, agaih/some questions must be put, which we have already 
put to ourselves elsewhere: did he catch some shadow of all this in 
his thought, in a confused way? Misfortune certainly, as we have 
said, does form the education of the intelligence; nevertheless, it 
is doubtful whether Jean Valjean was in a condition to disentangle 
all that we have here indicated. If these ideas occurred to him, he 
but caught glimpses of, rather than saw them, and they only 
succeeded in throwing him into an unutterable and almost painful 
state of emotion. On emerging from that black and deformed thing 
which is called the galleys, the Bishop had hurt his soul, as too 
vivid a light would have hurt his eyes on emerging from the dark. 
The futme life, the possible life which offered itself to him hence- 
forth, all pure and radiant, filled him with tremors and anxiety. 
He no longer knew where he really was. Like an owl, who should 
suddenly see the sun rise, thexonvict had been dazzled and blinded, 
as it were, by virtue. 

That which was certain, that which he did not doubt, was that 
he was no longer the same man, that everything about him was 
changed, that it was no longer in his power to make it as though 
the Bishop had not spoken to him and had not touched him. 

In this state of mind he had encountered little Gervais, and had 
robbed him of his forty sous. Why? He certainly could not have 
explained it; was this the last effect and the supreme effort, as it 
were, of the evil thoughts which he had brought away from the 
galleys, — a remnant of impulse, a result of what is called in statics, 
acquired force? It was that, and it was also, perhaps, even less thaf]i 
that. Let us say it simply, it was not he who stole; it was not the 
man; it was the beast, who, by habit mid instinct, had simply 
placed his loot upon that money, while the intelligence was strug* 
giing amid so many novel and hitherm unheard-of thoughts 
besetting it. 

When intelligence re^awakened and beheld that acdon of the 
biTite,Jean Valjean recoiled with anguish and uttered aery oiPteror. 

It was because, — strange ph^omenbn, and waa 

possible only in die situation in which he 
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Stealing the money from that child, he had done a thing of whidi 
he. was no longer capable.* 

However that may be, this last evil action had a decisive effect 
on him; it abruptly traversed that chaos which he bore in his mind, 
and dispersed it, placed on one side the thick obscurity, and on the 
other the light, and acted on his soul, in the state in which it then 
was, as certain chemical reagents act upon a troubled mixture 
by precipitating one element and clarifying the other. 

First of all, even before examining himself and reflepi^, all 
bewildered, like one who seeks to save himself, he tried to ^nd the 
child in order to return his money to him; then, when h^ recog- 
nized the fact that this was impossible, he halted in despair^At the 
moment when he exclaimed ‘I am a wretch!’ he had just perceived 
what he was, and he was already separated from himself to such 
a degree, that he seemed to himself to be no longer anything more 
than a phantom, and as if he had, there before him, in flesh and 
blood, the hideous galley-convict, Jean Valjean, cudgel in hand, 
his blouse on his hips, his knapsack filled with stolen objects on his 
back, with his resolute and gloomy visage, with his thoughts filled 
with abominable projects. 

Excess of unhappiness had, as we have remarked, made him in 
some sort a visionary. This, then, was in the nature of a vision. He 
actually saw that Jean Valjean, that sinister face, before him. He 
had almost reached the point of asking himself who that man was, 
and he was horrified by him. 

His brain was going through one of those violent and yet per- 
fecdy calm moments in which revery is so profound that it absorbs 
reality. One no longer beholds the objects which one has before one, 
and one sees, as though apart from one’s self, the figures which one 
has in one’s own mind. 

Thus he contemplated himself, so to speak, face to face, and at 
the same time, athwart this hallucination, he perceived in a mys- 
terious depth a sort of light which he at first took for a torch. On 
scrutinizing this light which appeared to his conscience with more 
attention, he recognized the &ct that it possessed a human fcHrm 
and that this torch was the Bishop. 

His crnisdence weighed in turn these two men thus placed before 
it,*-^the ]^hop and Jean Valjean. Nothing less than the first was 
required to soften the second. By one of those singular efiects, 
which are peculiar to this sort of ecstasies, in proportion as his 
revery continued, as the l^hop grew great and resplendent in his 
eyes, so did Jean Valjean grow less and vanbh. After a certain time 
he was no longer anything more than a shade. All at once he dis- 
appeared. Ihe Biihqp alone remained; he filled the whole soul of 
wretdied man with a magnificent radiance. 
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Jean Valjean wept for a long time. He wept burning tears, he 
sobbed with more weakness than a wo&an, with more fri^t ^n 
a child. 

As he wept, daylight penetrated more and more clearly into his 
soul; an extraordinary light; a light at once ravishing and terrible. 
His past life, his first fault, his long expiation, his external brutish- 
ness, his internal hardness, his dismissal to liberty, rejoicing in 
manifold pli^ of vengeance, what had happened to him at the 
Bishop’s, the last thing that he had done, that theft of forty sous 
fr(»n a child, a crime all the more cowardly and all the more 
monstrous ilnce it had come after the Bishop’s pardon,— all this 
recurred to his mind and appeared clearly to him, but with a 
clearness which he had never Utherto witnessed. He examined his 
life, and it seemed horrible to him; his soul, and it seemed frightful 
to him. In the meantime a gentle light rested over this life and this 
soul. It seemed to him that he beheld Satan by the light of Paradise. 

How many hours did he weep thus? What did he do after he had 
wept? Whither did he go ! No one ever knew. The only thii^ which 
seems to be authenticated is that that same night the carrier who 
served Grenoble at that epoch, and who arrived at D. about three 
o’clock in the morning, saw, as he traversed the street in which the 
Bishop’s residence was situated, a man in the attitude of prayer, 
kneeling on the pavement in the shadow, in front of the door of 
Monseigneur Welcome. 
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/. The Tear 1817 

£ighte£n-s£V£nt££N is the year which Louis XVII 1, with a certain 
royal assurance which was not wanting in pride, entitled the twenty- 
second of his t%ign. It is the year in which M« Brugui^re de Sorsum 
was celebrated. All the hairdressers’ shops, hoping for powder and 
the return of the royal bird, were besmeared with aaure and decked 
with Eeurs-d^lys. It was the candid time at which Count Lynch 
sat every Sunday as church-warden in the church-warden’s pew of 
Saint-Germain-des-Pr^s, in his costume of a peer of France, with 
his red ribbon and his long nose and the majesty of profile peculiar 
to a man who has performed a brilliant action. The brilliant action 
performed by M. Lynch was this: being mayor of Bordeaux, on 
the lizth of March, 1814, he had surrendered the city a little too 
promptly to M. the Duke d’Angoul^me. Hence his peerage. In 
1817 fashion swallowed up little boys of from four to six years of 
age in vast caps of morocco leather with, ear-tabs resembling 
Esquimaux mitres. The French army was dressed in white, after 
the mode of the Atistrian; the regiments were called legions; 
instead of numbers they bore the names of departments ; Napoleon 
was at St. Helena; and since England refused him^ green cloth, he 
was having his old coats turned. In 1817 Pelligrinisang; Mademoi- 
selle Bigottini danced; Potier reigned; Odry did not yet exbt« 
Madame Saqui had succeeded to Forioso. There were still Prussians 
in France. M, Delalot was a personage. Legitimacy had just, 
asserted itself by cutting off the hand, then the head, of Plea^iier^ of 
Carbonneau, and of Tolleron. The Prince de Talleyrand, grand 
chamberlain, and the Abb^ Louis, appointed minister of finance, . 
laughed as they looked at each other, with the laugh of the two 
aiigurs; both of them had celebrated, on the 14th of July, 1790, the 
mass of federation in the Champ de Mars ; Talleyrand had said it as 
bishop, Louis had served it in the capacity of deacon. In. 1817, in 
the side-alleys of this same Champ de Mars, two great c^ybders of 
wood might have been s^n lying in the rain, rotting amid the grass, 
painted Idue, with traces of eag^ and bees, from vihick the g^tig 
was falling. These were the o^umm which two years bdR^re had 
upheld the Emperor’s platform m the Oiamp de Mat. They vsFere 
blackened here and there with the scorch^ of die bivcmac dT 
Austrians encamped near Grmi-Caillou. Two or three of these 
cdumnshad ^sappeared in thch^ bivouac fires, and had warmed tte 
handsof the Imperial troops. The Field of May had this iti il a yte 
point: that k had been held m the month of June and in iKe FleSd 
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of March (Mats). In this year, 1817, two things were pK>pular: the 
Voltaire-Touquet and the snuff-box ^ la Charttr. The most recent 
Parisian sensation was the crime of Dautun, who had thrown his 
In^other’s head into the fountain of the Flower-Market. 

They had begun to feel anxious at the Naval Department, on 
, account of the lack of news from that fatal frigate. The Medasa^ 
which was destined to cover Chaumareix with infamy and G6ri- 
cault with glory. Colonel Selves was going to Egypt to become 
Soliman-Pasha. The palace of Thermes, in the Rue de l»a Harpe, 
served as a shop for a cooper. On the platform of the ^tagonal 
tower of the Hotel de Gluny, the little shed of boards, ^ich had 
served as an observatory to Messier, the naval astrononifer under 
Louis XVI, was still to be seen. The Duchesse de Diiras read to 
three or four friends her unpublished Ourikay in her boudoir 
furnished by X. in sky-blue satin. The N*s were scratched off the 
Louvre. The bridge of Austerlitz had abdicated, and was entitled 
the bridge of the King’s Garden [du Jardin du Roi], a double 
enigma, which disguised the bridge of Austerlitz and the Jardin 
des Plantes at one stroke. Louis XVIII, much preoccupied while 
annotating Horace with the corner of his finger-nail, heroes who 
have become emperors, and makers of wooden shoes who have 
become dauphins, had two anxieties, — ^Napoleon and Mathurin 
Bruneau. The French Academy had given for its prize subject, The 
Happiness procured through Study, M. Bellart was officially eloquent. In 
his shadow could be seen germinating that future advocate-general 
of Broe, dedicated to the sarcasms of Paul-Louis Courier. There 
was a false Chateaubriand, named Marchangy, in the interim, 
luitil there should be a false Marchangy, named d’Arlincourt. 
Claife d*Albe and Malek-Adel were masterpieces; Madame Cottin 
was proclaimed the chief writer of the epoch. The Institute had the 
academician, Napoleon Bonaparte, stricken from its list of members. 
A royal ordinance erected Angouldme into a naval school; for the 
Due d’Angoul^me, being lord high admiral, it was evident that the 
city of Angoultoie had all the qualities of a seaport; otherwise the 
monarchical principle would have received a woimd. In the Council 
of Ministers the question was agitated whether vignettes representing 
slack-rope performances, wdiich adorned Franconi’s advertising 
posters, and which attracted throngs of street urchins, should be 
tolerat^* M. Paer, the author of Agnese^ a good sort of fellow, with 
a square face and a wart on his cheek, directed the little orivate 
concerts of the Marquise de Sasenaye, in the Rue Ville I’Ev^ue. 
All the young girls were singing the Hermt of Saint'^AveUey with 
words by Edmond G^ud. The Tellow Dwarf was transferred into 
Jhfyrror, Use Cafd Lemblin stood iqi for the Emperor, against the 
Cal^ Valob, which upheld the Bourbons. The Due de Beni, already 
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surveyed from the shadow by Louvcl, had just been married to a 
princess of Sicily. Madame de StaSl had died a year previously* 
The body-guard hissed Mademoiselle Mars. Th^ grand newspapers 
were all very small. Their form was restricted, but dieir liberty was 
great. The ConsHtuHormel was constitutional. La Minerve called 
Chateaubriand Chateaubriant That t made the good middle-class 
people laugh heartily at the expense of the great writer. In journals 
which sold themselves, prostituted journalists insulted the exiles of 
1815. David had no longer any talent, Arnault had no longer any 
wit, Carnot was no longer honest, Soult had won no battles; it is 
true that Napoleon had no longer any genius. No one is ignorant 
of the fact that letters sent to an exile by post very rarely Teached 
him, as the police made it their religious duty to intercept them. 
This is no new fact; Descartes complained of it in his exile. Now 
David, having, in a Belgian publication, shown some displeasure 
at not receiving letters which had been written to him, it struck 
the royalist journals as amusing; and they derided the prescribed 
man well on this occasion. What separated two men more than 
an abyss was to say, the regicides, or to say the voters; to say the 
enemies, or to say the allies; to say Napoleon, or to say Buonaparte. 
All sensible people were agreed that the era of revolution had been 
closed forever by King Louis XVIII, sumamed ‘The Immortal 
Author of the Charter.* On the platform of the Pont-Neuf, the word 
Redivivus was carved on the pedestal that awaited the statue of 
Henry IV. M. Piet, in the Rue Th^r^e, No. 4, was making the 
rough draft of his privy assembly to consolidate the monarchy. Tlie 
leaders of the Right said at grave conjunctures, ‘We must write to 
Bacot.’ MM. Canuel, O’Mahoney, and De Chappedelaine wre 
preparing the sketch, to some extent with Monsieur’s approval, of 
what was to become later on ‘The Conspiracy of the Bord de I’Eau* 
— of the waterside. L’£pingle Noire was already plotting in his own 
quarter. Delaverderie was conferring with Trogoff. M. Decaiees, 
who was liberal to a degree, reigned. Chateaubriand stood cven^ 
morning at his window at No. 27 Rue Saint-Dominique, dad in 
footed trousers, and slippers, with a madras kerchief Imotted over 
his grey hair, with his eyes fixed on a mirror, a complete set of 
dentist’s instruments spread out before him, deaning his teeth, 
which were charming, while he dictated The Monarchy accordh^ to 
the Oiarier to M. Pilorge, his secretary. Criridsm, assumii^ an 
authoritative tone, preferred Lafon to Talmsu M. de Fdetz signed 
himself A. ; M. Hofiinann signed himself Z. Charles Nodier nvtoie 
Thirise Atiert Divorce was abolished. Lyceums called themselves 
colleges. The collegians, decorated on the collar widi a golddi 
Seur^e-lys, fought each other apropos of the SKing of Rome. The 
counter^poll^ of the chhteauhad denounced to her Royal Highifesit 
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the portrait, everywhere exhibited, of M« the Due 
d^CM^an$, who made a better appeaxance in his uniform of a 
cc^puel-general of hussars than M. the Due de Bern, in his uniform 
ofTpolonel-general of dragoons — a serious inconvenience. The city 
of Faris was having the dome of the Invalides regilded at its own 
ea^nse. Serious men asked themselves what M. de Trinque- 
lague would do on such or such an occasion ; M. Clausel da Mentals 
diSered on divers points from M. Clausel de Coussergues^ .M. de 
Salaberry was not satisfied. The comedian Picard, who beleji^ged to 
the .Academy, which the comedian Moli^re had not been^^ble to 
do, had The Two Philiberts played at the Od^n, upon<\^hose 
pediment the removal of the letters still allowed Theatre the 
Empress to be plainly read. People took part for or against Cygnet 
de Montarlot. Fabvier was factious; Bavoux was revolutionary^ The 
Liberal, P^licier, published an edition of Voltaire, with the follow- 
ing title: Works of Voltaire^ of the French Acaciemy. ‘That will 
attract purchasers,’ said the ingenuous editor. The general opinion 
was that M. Charles Loyson would be the genius of the century; 
envy was beginning to gnaw at him — ^a sign of glory; and this verse 
was composed on him: — 

‘Even when Loyson steals, one feels that he has paws.’ 

As Cardinal Fesch refused to resign, M. de Pins, Archbishop of 
Antasie, administered the diocese of Lyons. The quarrel over the 
valley of Dappes was begun between Switzerland and France by 
a memoir from Captain, afterwards General, Dufour. Saint-Simon, 
ignored, was erecting his sublime dream. There was a celebratecl 
Fourier at the Academy of Science, whom posterity has forgotten; 
and in some garret an obscure Fourier, whom the future will recall. 
Lord Byron was beginning to make his mark; a note to a poem by 
Millevoye introduced, him to France in these terms: a eertain Lord 
Bonm* David d’ Angers was trying to work in marble. The Abb6 
Caron was speaking in terms of praise, to a private gathering ed 
semiixarists in the blind alley of Feuillandnes, of an unknown priest, 
named F^licit^Robert, who, at a later date, became Latnennais. 
A thing which smoked and clattered on the Seine with the noise 
cf a swimming dog went and came beneath the windows of the 
Tui9aries, fh^m the Pont Royal to the Pont Louis XV; it was a 
piece of mechamsm which was not good for much; a sort of play« 
doings the idle dream of a dreamnekefen invexttor; an utopia— a 
steamboat. The Parisians stared indiff^ently at this useless thing. 
M* de Vaublanc, therefermer^the Institute by a cotqi d’etat, the 
dbbkxguished author nusnermis academidans, ordkian^ and 
baurito of mmbm, after having created tbem» coidd succeed 
in h^acoming one himself. The Faubourg SaiutMC^^ and the 
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pavilion de Measm, wxs^hed to have M. Delav^u for prefect of 
pc^ioe, on account of his piety. Dupuytfen and R^amier entered 
into a quarcol in the amphitheatre of the School, of Medhdne, and 
threatened each other with their fists on the subject of the divinity 
of Jesus Christ. Cuvier, wiA one eye on Genesis and the other on 
nature, tried to please bigoted reaction by reconciling fossils with 
texts and by making mastodons Hatter Moses. , 

M. Francois de Neufdi&teau, the praiseworthy cultivator of the 
memory of Parmentier, made a thousand efforts to have pomme de 
terre [potato] j[Xronounced parmentUre^ and succeeded therein not at 
all. The Abb6 Gr^goirc, ex-bishop, ex-convcntionary, ex-senators 
had passed, in the royalist polemics, to the state of Tnfamous 
Gr^oirc.’ The locution of which we have made use — passed to the 
state has been condemned as a neologism, by M. Royer CollarcL 
Under the third arch of the Pont de J6na, the new stone with which^ 
the two years previously, the xnining aperture made by Blucher to 
blow up the bridge had been stopped up, was still recognizable on 
account of its whiteness. Justice summoned to its bar a man who, 
on seeing the Comte d’ Artois enter N6tre Dame, had said aloud; 
^Sapristi! I regret the time when I saw Bonaparte and Talma enter the 
Sauvage^ arm in arm* A seditious utterance. Six months in prison. 
Traitors showed themselves unbuttoned ; men who had gone over 
to the enemy on the eve of battle made no secret of their recom- 
pense, and strutted immodestly in the light of day, in the cynicism 
of riches and dignities; deserters from Ligny and Qpatre-Bras, in 
the brazenness of their well-paid turpitude, exhibited their devotion 
to the monarchy in the most bare&ced manner. 

This is what floats up confusedly, pell-mell, for the year 1817, 
and is now forgotten. History neglects nearly all these particulars, 
and caimot do otherwise; the infinity would overwhelm it. Never- 
theless, these details, which arc wrongly called trivial^ — there arc 
no trivial fiicts in hipnanity, nor little leaves in vegetation, — axe 
useful. Jt is the physiognomy of the years that the j^ysic^^my 
td* the centuries is composed. In this year of 1817 four young 
Parisians arranged 'a fine force.’ 


n* A Double Quartette 

Timse catpe^ one from Toulouse, another fopm limoges, 

dm Cahofe^ and the fourth fiom Moataubam^ but , 

wete studo^l and when one says , student, one says Parisian; 
to study in Paris k to, be bomin Paris^j;. 

These young men were iiaagnificarit; every one haa mn 
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&ces; four specimens of humanity taken at random; neither good 
mx had, neither wise nor ignorant, neither geniuses nor fods; 
handsome, with that charming April which is <^led twenty years. 
Hiey were four Oscars; to, at that epoch, Arthurs did not yet 
exist. Bum for him the perfumes of Araby! exclaimed romaxice. Oscar 
advances* Oscar, I shall behold him! People had just emexged from 
Ossian; elegance was Scandinavian and Caledonian; the pure 
English style was only to prevail later, and the first of the Arthurs, 
Wellington, had but just won the battle of Waterloo. {i 

These Oscars bore the names, one of Felix Tholc^y^, of 
Toulouse; the second, Lis toiler, of Cahors; the next, Fai^euil, of 
Limoges; the last, Blachevelle, of Montauban. Naturally, )each of 
them had his mistress. Blachevelle loved Favomite, so\named 
because she had been in England; Listolier adored Dahlia, who 
had taken for her nickname the name of a flower; Fameuil idolized 
2^phine, an abridgment of Jos^hine; Tholomyi^ had Fantine, 
called the Blonde, because of her beau^ul, sunny hair. 

Favourite, Dahlia, Z^hine, and Fantine were four ravishing 
young women, perfumed and radiant, still a little like working- 
women, and not yet entirely divorced from their needles; some- 
what distiurbed by intrigues, but still retaining on their faces some- 
thing of the serenity of toil, and in their souls that flower of honesty 
which survives the first fall in woman. One of the four was called 
the young, becatise she was the youngest of them, and one was 
called the old; the old one was twenty-three. Not to conceal any- 
thing, the three first were more experienced, more heedless, and 
more emancipated into the tumult of life than Fantine the Blonde, 
who was still in her first illusions. 

Dahlia, Z^hine, and especially Favourite, could not have said 
as much. There had already been more than one episode in their 
romance, though hardly be^n; and the lover who had borne the 
name of Adolph in the first chapter had turned out to be Alj^onse 
in the second, and Gustave ki the third. Poverty and coquetry are 
two fatal counsellors; one scolds and the other flatters, and the 
beautiful daughters of the people have both of them whispering 
in their ear, each on its own side. These badly guarded souls listen. 
Hence the falls which they accomplish, and the stones which are 
thrown at them. They are overwhelmed with splendour of all that 
is immaculate and inaccessible. Alas! what if the Jungfrau were 
hungry? 

Favourite having been in England, was adxnked by Dahlia and 
Z^hine. She had had an establishment of her own very early in 
Ivk* Her father was an old tmmaxried professor of mathemadcs, 
a brutal man and a braggart, who went out to give lessons in iq>ite 
of his age. This professcH’, when he was a youi^ man, had one day 
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seen a chambermaid’s gown catch on a fender ; he had fallen in love in 
consequence of this accident. The result had been Favourite. She 
met her father from time to time, and he bowed to her. One 
morning an old woman, with the air of a devotee, had entered her 
apartments, and had said to her, *You do not know me, Mademoi- 
selle?’ ‘No,’ ‘I am your mother.’ Then the old woman opened the 
sideboard, and ate and drank, had a xnattress which she owned 
brought in, and installed herself. This cross and pious old mother 
never spoke to Favourite, remained hours without uttering a word, 
breakfasted, dined, and supped for four, and went down to the 
ix>rter’s quarters for company, where she spoke ill of her daughter. 

It was having rosy nails that were too pretty which had drawn 
Dahlia to Listolier, to others perhaps, to idleness. How could she 
make such nails work? She who wishes to remain virtuous must not 
have pity on her hands. As for Z^phine, she had conquered 
Fameuil by her roguish and caressing little way of saying ‘Yes, sir.’ 

The young men were comrades; the young girls were friends. 
Such loves are always accompanied by such fnendships. 

Goodness and philosophy are two distinct things; the proof of 
this is that, after making all due allowances for these little irregular 
households. Favourite, Z^phine, and Dahlia were philosophical 
young women, while Fantine was a good girl. 

Good! some one will exclaim; and Tholomy^? Solomon would 
reply that love forms a part of wisdom. We will confine ourselves 
to saying that the love of Fantine was a first love, a sole love, a 
faithhil love. 

She alone, of all the four, was not called ‘thou’ by a single one 
of them. 

Fantine was one of those beings who blossom, so to speak, from 
the dregs of the people. Though she had emerged from the most 
unfathomable depths of social shadow, she bore on her brow the 
sign of the anonymous and the unknown. She was bom at M. sur 
M. Of what parents? Who can say? She had never known father 
or mother. She was called Fantine. Why Fantine? She had never 
borne any other name. At the epoch of her birth the Directory still 
existed. She had no family name; she had no faxnily; no baptismal 
name; the CShurch no longer existed. She bore the name whi<h 
pleased the first random passer-by, who had encountered h^, when 
a very small child, running bare-legged in the street. She received 
the name as she received the water from the clouds upon her brow 
when it rained. She was called little Fantine. No one knew more, 
than that. This human creature had entered life in just this way. 
At the age <^ien, Fantine quitted the town and went to service wi& 
some fibers in the neighbourhood. At fifteen she came to Paris 
'to seek her fitHTtune.’ Fantine was beautifid, and remained piure as. 
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{CBig isould. She was a lovely blonde, with ^ teethe Sh, 

had gold and pearls for he)' dowry; but her gold was on her heade 
ami her pearls were in her mouth. 

, She worked for her living; then, still for the sake of her living, — 
for the heart, also, has its hunger, -^he loved. 

. She loved Tholomy^. 

An amour for him; passion for her. The streets of the Latin 
Quarter, , filled with throngs of students and grisettes, ;saw the 
beginning of their dream. Fantine had long .evaded Thdlpmy^ in 
die mazes of the hill of the Pantheon^ where so many ad^yenturers 
twine and untwine, but in such a way as constantly to e)|counter 
him again. There is a way of avoiding which resembles j^eeking. 
In short, the eclogue took place. \ 

. Blachevelle, Listolier, and Fameuil formed a sort of group of 
which Tholomy^ was the head. It was he who possessed the wit. 

Tholomy^ was the antique old student; he was rich; he had an 
income of four thousand francs; four thousand francs! a splendid 
scandal on Mount Saintc-Gcnevi^ve. Tholomy^ was a fast man of 
thirty, and badly preserved. He was wrinkled and toothless, and 
he had the beginning of a bald spot, of which he himself said with 
out sadness, the skull at thirty^ the knee at forty* His digestion wad 
mediocre, and he had been attacked by a watering in one eye. Bu- 
in propcMTtion as his youth disappeared, gayety was kindled; hs 
replaced his teeth with buffooneries, his hair with mirth» his healte 
with irony, his weeping eye laughed incessantly. He was dilapidateh 
but still in flower. His youth, which was packing up for departure 
long before its time, beat a retreat in good order, bursting with 
laughter, and no one saw anything but Are. He had had a piece 
rejected at the Vaudeville. He made a few verses now and then. 
In addition to this he doubted everything to the last degree, which 
is a vast force in the eyes of the weak. Being thus ironical and bald, 
he was the leader. Jlrtm is an English word. Is it possible that irony 
is derived from it? 

One day Tholomy^ took the three others aside, with the gesture 
Of an oratde, and said to them: — 

.. ^Fantine, Dahlia^ Z^phine, and Favourite have been teasing us 
fcir nearly a year to give them a suirprise. Wc have promised them 
plemnly.that wc would, Hiey are forever ticking about it to m, 
to me in paitic|^ar, just as the old women m Naples to Saint 
„^muaiius, ^^JFaeda j^Uuta^fa 4 Yellow face, pedbrm thy 

rniracle,^* so our beauties say to me incessantly, ^^Utolomy^, wbm 
you bAng forth your surprise?’^ At the same tiim? our pamm 
handwriting to u8« ;PressiHe;Oin. both iddes. Ilte 
It^^seems to me; let os dheinsihe question/ a. . . i ..'i: .. 

^^Ihereopon, Thotomy^ lowcie^ hh vosce imd artictdatedaote 
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thing so mirthful, tha^t a vast and enthus^iastic grin brote 4 >ut u|ion 
the four mouths simultaneously, and Kachevelle exclauni^ ‘Thai 
is an idea.’ . , 

A smoky tap*room presented ' itself; they entered, and the 
remainder of their confidential colloquy was lost in shadow. 

The result of these shades was a dashing pleasure party, which 
took place on the following Sunday, the four young men inviting 
the four young girls. 


5. Four and Four 

It is hard nowadays to picture to one’s self what a pleasure-trip 
of students and grisettes to the country was like, forty-five years 
ago. The suburbs of Paris are no longer the same; the physiognomy 
of what may be called circumparisian life has changed completely 
in the last half-century; where there was the cuckoo, there is the 
railway car; where there was a tenderboat, there is now the steam- 
boat; people speak of Fecamp nowadays as they spoke of Saint- 
Cloud in those days. The Paris of 1862 is a city which has France 
for its outskirts. 

The four couples conscientiously went through with all the 
country follies possible at that time. The vacation was beginning,^ 
and it was a warm, bright, summer day. On the preceding day, 
Favourite, the only one who knew how to write, had written the 
following to Tholomy^ in the name of the fotir: ‘It is a good hour 
to emerge from happiness.’ That is why they rose at fiyc o’clock 
in the morning. Then they went to Saint-Cloud by the coach, 
looked at the dry cascade and exclaimed, ‘This must be very 
beautiful when there is water!’ They breakfasted at the TiU^Novre, 
where Castaing had not yet been; they treated themselves to a game 
of ring-throwing under the quincunx of trees of the grand fountain; 
they ascended Diogenes’ lantern, they gambled for macaroons at 
the roulette establishment of the Pont de S^vres^ picked bouquets 
at Puteaux, bought reed-pipes at Ncuilly, ate a^e tarts every- 
where, and were perfectly happy. 

The young girls rustled and chatted like warl^n escaped from 
their cage. It was a perfect delirium. From time to dme they 
bestowed littk taps on the young men. Matutinal intoxication:^ 
life! adorahie years! the wings of the dragon^Hy quiver^ whq^ 
ever you may do yqu not rem^ber? Have you 

the l^u&wood, holjfl^ ad<le;!lhe brsp^hes, op accoigit^ of ^ ; 
charndng head whi^ Is eommg on bddnd yem? Have yqd 
laugfaiBg, 4mm a slope alt wet ivith v^ith |i[ beloy^ i^^^ 
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holding your hand) and cjrying, *Ah, my new boots! what a state 
they are ini’ 

Let us say at once that that merry obstacle, a shower, was lacking 
in the case of this good-humoured party, although Favourite had 
said as they set out, with a magisterial and maternal tone, *The 
slugs are crawling in Ms paths y — a sign of rain, children* 

All four were madly pretty. A good old classic poet, then famous, 
a good fellow who had an £l6onore, M. le Chevalier de l^bouisse, 
as he strolled that day beneath the chestnut-trees of Saijnt-Cloud, 
saw them pass about ten o’clock in the morning, and ekclaimed, 
‘There is one too many of them,’ as he thought of th^ Graces. 
Favourite, Blachevelle’s friend, the one aged three and twenty, the 
old one, ran on in front under the great green boughs, jumped the 
ditches, stalked distractedly over bushes, and presided over this 
merry-xnaking with the spirit of a young female faun, Z^phine and 
Dahlia, whom chance had made beautiful in such a way that they 
set each off when they were together, and completed each other, 
never left each other, more from an instinct of coquetry than from 
friendship, and clinging to each other, they assumed English poses; 
the first keepsakes had just made their appearance, melancholy was 
dawning for women, as later on, Byronism dawned for men; and 
the hair of the tender sex began to droop dolefully. Z^phine and 
Dahlia had their hair dressed in rolls. Listolier and Fameuil, who 
were engaged in discussing their professors, explained to Fantine 
the difference that existed between M. Delvincourt and M. 
Blondeau. 

Blachevelle seemed to have been created expressly to carry 
Favourite’s single-bordered, imitation India shawl of Ternaux’s 
manufacture, on his arm on Sundays. 

Tholomy^s followed, dominating the group. He was very gay, 
but one felt the force of government in him; there was dictation 
in his joviality; his principal ornament was a pair of trousers of 
elephant-leg pattern of nankeen, with straps of braided copper wire ; 
he carried a stout rattan worth two hundred francs in his hand, and 
as he treated himself to everything, a strange thing called a cigar 
in his mouth. Nothing was sacred to him; he smoked. 

‘That Tholomy^s is astounding!’ said the others, with veneration. 
‘What trousers! What energy!’ 

As for Fantine, she was a joy to behold. Her splendid teeth had 
evidently received an office from God, — ^laughter. She preferred to 
carry her little hat of sewed straw, with its long white strings, in her 
l^d ratiM^r than on her head. Her thick blond hair, which was 
inclined to wave, and which easily uncoiled, and which it was 
necessary to fasten up incessantly, seemed made for the flight of 
Galatea under the v^lows. Her rosy lips babbled enchantingly. 
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The corners of her mouth voluptuousl|r turned up, as in the antique 
masks of Erigone, had an air of encouraging the audacious; but her 
long, shadowy lashes drooped discreetly over the jollity of the lower 
part of the face as though to call a halt. There was something inde- 
scribably harmonious and striking about her entire dress. She wore 
a gown of mauve barege, little reddish brown buskins, whose 
ribbons traced an X on her fine, white, open-worked stockings, and 
that sort of muslin spencer, a Marseilles invention, whose name, 
canezou, a corruption of the words quinze aoUU pronounced after the 
fashion of the Ganebi^re, signifies &e weather, heat, and midday. 
The three others, less timid, as we have already said, wore low- 
necked dresses without disguise, which in summer, beneath flower- 
adorned hats, are very graceful and enticing; but by the side of 
these audacious outfits, blond Fantine’s canezou, with its trans- 
parencies, its indiscretion, and its reticence, concealing and dis- 
playing at one and the same time, seemed an alluring godsend of 
decency, and the famous Court of Love, presided over by the 
Vicomtesse dc Cette, with the sea-green eyes, would, perhaps, have 
awarded the prize for coquetry to this canezou, in the contest for the 
prize of modesty. The most ingenuous is, at times, the wisest. This 
does happen. 

Brilliant of face, delicate of profile, with eyes of a deep blue, 
heavy lids, feet arched and small, wrists and ankles admirably 
formed, a white skin which, here and there allowed the azure 
branching of the veins to be seen, joy, a cheek that was young and 
fresh, the robust throat of the Juno of iEgina, a strong and supple 
nape of the neck, shoulders modelled as though by Coustou, with 
a voluptuous dimple in the middle, visible through the muslin; a 
gayety cooled by dreaminess; sculptural and exquisite — such was 
Fantine; and beneath these feminine adornments and these ribbons 
one could divine a statue, and in that statue a soul. 

Fantine was beautiful, without being too conscious of it. Those 
rare dreamers, mysterious priests of the beautiful who silently 
confront everything with pexfection, would have caught a glimpse 
in this little working-woman, throiq;^h the transparency of her 
Parisian grace, of the ancient sacred euphony, lliis daughter ^ 
the shadows was thoroughbred. She was beautiful in the two ways 
— «tyle and rhythm. Style is the form of the ideal; rhythm is its 
movement. 

We have said that Fantine was joy; she was also modesty. 

To an observer who studied her attentively, riiat which breathed 
from her athwart all the intoxication of her age, the season^ and 
her love affair, was an invincible esqpression of reserve and modesty. 
Slto remained a little astonished. This chaste astomshment is ^ 
shade of difPerence which separates Psyche from Venus. Fanime 
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the long^ white^ fine fix^gers of the vestal virgin stirs the 
ashes of the*sacred fiie with a golden pin. Although she would have 
refilled nothing to Tholomy^, as we shall have more than ample 
opportunity to see, her face in repose was supremely virginal ; a 
sort of serious and almost austere dignity suddenly overwhelmed 
her at certain times, and there was nothing more singular and 
disturbing than to sec gayety become so suddenly extinct there, 
and meditation succeed to cheerfulness without any transitiejn state. 
This sudden and sometimes severely accentuated gravity re^mbled 
the disdain of a goddess. Her brow, her nose, her chin, pi^sented 
that equilibrium of outline which is quite distinct from equilibrium 
of proportion, and from which harmony of countenance Results; 
in the very characteristic interval which separates the base of the 
nose from the upper lip, she had that imperceptible and charming 
fold, a mysterious sign of chastity, which makes Barberousse fall 
in love with a Diana found in the treasures of Iconia. 

Love is a fatilt; so be it. Fantine was innocence Boating high 
over fault. 


4., Tholomyis is so Merry that he sings a Spanish Ditty 

That day was composed of dawn, from one end to the other. 
All nature seemed to be having a holiday, and to be laughing. The 
fiower-beds of Saint-Cloud perfumed the air; the breath of the 
Seine rustled the leaves vsiguely; the branches gesticulated in the 
wind, bees pillaged the jasmines; a whole bohemia of butterflies 
swooped down upon the yarrow, the clover, and the sterile oats; 
in the august park of the King of France there was a pack of 
vagabonds, the birds. 

Hie four merry couples, mingled with the sun, the fields, the 
Bowers, the trees, were resplendent. 

And in diis community of Paradise, talking, singing, nmning, 
dancing, chasing butterflies, plucking convolvulus, wetting thek 
}Hdk, open-woric stockings in the tall grass, firesh, wild, without 
malice, all received, to some extent, the kisses of all, with the 
exaceptxon of Fandne, who was hec^d about with that vague 
resistance of hers composed of dreaminess and wildness, and who 
was in love. *Yoa al^ys have a queer look about you,’ said 
Favourite to her. 

Such things are joys. These passages of happy couples are a 
profound a^ieal to hfo axid nature, ma^ a caress and light 
sprix^ fordi from everything. There was once a fairy who created 
fieMs and forests expre^y for those in lave,-*-4n dxat eternal 
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hedge-school of lovers, which isibrcvcr j^inning anew, and which 
will last as long as there are hedges and scholars. Hence the popu- 
larity of spring among thinkers. The patrician and the knife- 
grinder, the duke and the peer, the limb of the law, the courtiers 
and townspeople, as they used to say in olden times, all are subjects 
of this fairy. They laugh and hunt, and there is in the air the 
brilliance of an apotheosis — ^what a transfiguration effected by love! 
Notaries* clerks are gods. And the little cries, the pursuits through 
the grass, the waists embraced on the fly, those jargons which are 
melodies, those adorations which burst forth in the manner of 
pronouncing a syllable, those cherries torn from one mouth by 
another, — ^all this blazes forth and takes its place among the celestud 
glories. Beautiful women waste themselves sweetly. They think 
that this will never come to an end. Philosophers, poets, painters, 
observe these ecstasies and know not what to make of it, so greatly 
are they dazzled by it. The departure for Cythera! exclaims 
Watteau; Lancret, the painter of plebeians, contemplates his 
bourgeois, who have flitted away into the azure sky; Diderot 
stretches out his arms to all these love idyls, and d’Urf6 mingles 
druids with them. 

After breakfast the four couples went to what was then called 
the King’s Square to see a newly arrived plant from India, whose 
name escapes our memory at this moment, and which, at that epoch, 
was attracting all Paris to Saint-Cloud. It was an odd and charming 
shrub with a long stem, whose numerous branches, bristling and 
leafless and as fine as threads, were covered with a million tiny 
white rosettes; this gave the shrub the air of a head of hair studded 
with flowers. There was always an admiring crowd about it. 

After viewing the shrub, Tholomy^ exclaimed, *I oflfer you 
asses!* and having agreed upon a price with the owner of the asses, 
they returned by way of Vanvres and Issy. At Issy an incident 
occurred. The truly national park, at that time owned by Bourguin 
the contractor, happened to be wide open. They passed the gates, 
visited the manikin anchorite in his grotto, tried the mysterious 
little effects of the famous cabinet of mirrors, the wanton trap 
worthy of a satyr become a nuUionnaire or of Turcaret ineta* 
morphosed into a Priapus. They had stoutly shdeen the swing 
attached to the two chestnut-trees celebrated by the Abb^ de Bemis. 
As he swung these beauties, one a^er the other, producing folds in 
the fluttering skim which Greuze woiidd have fimnd to his taste, 
amid peals of laughter, the Tmdousan Tholomy^, who was some* 
what of a Spaniard, Toulouse being the cousin of Tolosa^ simg, 
a mx^cludy th^nt, the old ballad probably ii^^M by 

some lovely mi^d in full flight a rapt between two 

’trees’;- — - . 
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Soy de Badajoz, 

Amor me llama, 

Tocki mi alma, 

Es en mi ojos, 

Porque emeiias, 

A tus piemas»* 

Fantine alone refused to swing. 

*1 don’t like to have people put on airs like that, ’/muttered 
Favourite, with a good deal of acrimony. I 

After leaving the asses there was a fnsh delight; th<(y crossed 
the Seine in a boat, and proceeding from Passy on foot the^ reached 
the barrier of I’^toile. They had been up since five o’clock that 
morning, as the reader will remember; but bah! there is no such thing 
as fatigue on Sunday , said Favourite; on Sunday fatigue does not work. 
About three o’clock the four couples, frightened at their happiness, 
were sliding down the Russian mountains, a singular edifice which 
then occupied the heights of Beaujon, and whose undulating line 
was visible above the trees of the Ghamps-£lys^s. 

From time to time Favourite exclaimed : — 

‘And the surprise? I claim the surprise,’ 

‘Patience,’ replied Tholomy^. 


5. At Bombarda^s 

The Russian mountains having been exhausted, they began to 
think about dinner; and the radiant party of eight, somewhat 
weary at last, became stranded in Bombarda’s public house, a 
branch establishment which had been set up in the Ghamps- 
Elys^es by that famous restaurant-keepier, Bombarda, whose sign 
could then be seen in the Rue de Rivoli, near Delorme Alley. 

A large but ugly room, with an alcove and a bed at the end 
(they had been oUiged to put up with this acconunodation in view 
^ the Sunday crowd); two windows whence they could survey 
beyond the ehm, the quay, and the river; a magnificent August 
sunlight lightly touching the panes; two tables; upon one of them a 
triumphant mountain of bouquets, mingled with the hats of men 
and of women; at the other the four couples seated rotmd a merry 
confusion of platters, dishes, glasses, and bottles; jugs of beer 
mingled with flasks of wine; very little order on the table, some 

All my foul doth come; 

For inithiotion meet 
1 reedKw thy SttSm* 


disorder beneath it; 

*B«deiox it my home, 
And t«oveif my nsme; 
. To my eyei In dame. 
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'They made beneath ^e table 
A noise^ a clatter of the feet that was abominable/ 

says Moli^re. 

This was the state which the shepherd idyl, begun at five o’clock 
in the morning, had reached at half-past four in the afternoon. 
The sun was setting; their appetites were satisfied. 

The Ghamps-£lys^s, filled with sunshine and with people, were 
nothing but light and dust, the two things of which glory is com- 
posed. The horses of Marly, those neighing marbles, were prancing 
in a cloud of gold. Carriages were going and coming. A squadron 
of magnificent body-guards, with their clarions at their head, were 
descending the Avenue de Neuilly; the white flag, showing faintly 
rosy in the setting sun, floated over the dome of the Tuileries. The 
Place de la Concorde, which had become the Place Louis XV once 
more, was choked with happy promenaders. Many wore the silver 
flcur-dc-lys suspended from the white-watered ribbon, which had 
not yet wholly disappeared from button-holes in the year 1817. 
Here and there choruses of little girls threw to the winds, amid the 
passers-by, who formed into circles and applauded, the then cele- 
brated Bourbon air, which was destined to strike the Hundred 
Days with lightning, and which had for its refrain; — 

Rendez-nous notre p^re de Gand, 

Rendez-nous notre pire.* 

Groups of dwellers in the subturbs, in Sunday array, sometimes 
even decorated with the fleur-de-lys, like the bourgeois, scattered 
over the large square and the Marigny square, were playing at 
rings and revolving on the wooden horses; others were engaged in 
drinking; some journeyman printers had on paper caps; their 
laughter was audible. Everything was radiant. It was a time of 
undisputed peace and profound royalist security; it was die epoch 
when a special and private report of Chief of Police Angles to the 
King, on the subject of the suburbs of Paris, terminated widi 
these lines: — 

'Taking all things into consideration, Sire, there is nothing to be 
feared flrom these people. They are as heedless and as indolent as 
cate. The populace is resdess in the provinces; it is not in Paris. 
These are very petty men, Sire, It would take all of two of them to 
make one of your grenadiers. There is nothing to be feared on the 
part of the populace of Paris the capital. It is remarkable that die 
stature of tj^ population should have diminished in the last fifty 
years; and the populace of the suburbs is still more puny than at 

* *Qiwe uf back our fiither fironi Ghent, 

' Give VN bad: our firtbar.* 
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the time of the Revoiutioxv It is not dangerous. In short, it is an 
amiable rabble.’ 

Prefects of police do not deem it possible that a cat can transform 
itself into a lion; that does happen, however, and in that lies the 
miracle wrought by the populace of Paris. Moreover, the cat so 
despised by Count Angl^ possessed the esteem of the republics of 
old. In their eyes it was liberty incarnate; and as though to serve 
as pendant to the Minerva Aptera of the Piraeus, there stodd on the 
public square in Corinth the colossal bronze figure of a |eat. The 
ingenuous police of the Restoration beheld the populace^of Paris 
in too ‘rose-coloured’ a light; it is not so much of ‘an amiabli rabble’ 
as it is thought. The Parisian is to the Frenchmen what the Athenian 
was to the Greek: no one sleeps more soundly than he, no one is 
more frankly frivolous and lazy than he, no one can better assume 
he air of forgetfulness; let him not be trusted, nevertheless; he is 
ready for any sort of cool deed; but when there is glory at the end 
of it, he is worthy of admiration in every sort offury. Give him a pike, 
he will produce the loth of August; give him a gun, you will have 
Austerlitz. He is Napoleon’s stay, and Danton’s resource. Is it a 
question of country, he enlists; is it a question of liberty, he tears 
up the pavements, j^warei his hair, filled with wrath, is epic; his 
blouse drapes itself like the folds of a chlamys. Take care! he will 
make of the first Rue Gren^tat which comes to hand Caudine Forks. 
When the hour strikes, this man of the faubourgs will grow in 
stature; this little man will arise, and his gaze will be terrible, and 
his breath will become a tempest, and there will issue forth from 
that slender chest enough wind to disarrange the folds of the Alps. 
It is, thanks to the suburban man of Paris, that the Revolution, 
mixed with arms, conquers Europe. He sings; it is his delight. 
Proportion hb song to hb nature, and you will see! As long as he 
h^ f<3r refrain nothing but la Camagmle^ he only overthrows 
iKHxb XVI; make him sing the Marseillaise^ and he will free the 
world. 

Thb note jotted down on the margin of Angl^’ report, we will 
return to our. four couples. The dinner, as we have said, was drawing 
to its close. 


6. A Charier in which th^ adm Other 

jC&BAT at table, the chat of love; it b as im^sible to reproduce 
obe as the othCT; the chat of love b a cloud; the chat at table b 
smoke. . ^ 

„ Faxneuii and Dahlia were humming. Tholomy^ was drinking. 
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Z^hine was laughing, Fantine smiling^ Listolier blowing a wooden 
trumpet which he had purchased at Saint-Cloud. 

Favourite gazed tenderly at Blachevelle and said: — 

^ffiachevelle, I adore you.* 

This called forth a question from Blachevelle: — 

‘What would you do, Favourite, if I were to cease to love you?^ 
‘ir cried Favourite. ‘Ah! Do not say that even in jest! If you 
were to cease to love me, I would spring after you, I would scratch 
you, I should rend you, I would tlurow you into the water, I would 
have you arrested.* 

Blachevelle smiled with the voluptuous self-conceit of a man who 
is tickled in his self-love. Favourite resumed: — 

‘Yes, I would scream to the police! Ah! I should not restrain 
myself, not at all! Rabble!’ 

Blachevelle threw himself back in his chair, in an ecstasy, and 
closed both eyes proudly. 

Dahlia, as she ate, said in a low voice to Favourite, amid the 
uproar: — 

‘So you really idolize him deeply, that Blachevelle of yours?’ 

‘I? I detest him,’ replied Favourite in the same tone, seizing her 
fork again. ‘He is avaricious. 1 love the little fellow opposite me in 
my house. He is very nice, that yoimg man; do you know him? 
One can see that he is an actor by profession. I love actors. As soon 
as he comes in, his mother says to him: “Ah! mon Dieu! my peace 
of mind is gone. Hiere be goes with his shouting. But, my dear, 
you are splitting my head!” So he goes up to rat>>ridden garrets, 
to black holes, as high as he can mount, and there he sets to singing; 
declaiming, how do I know what? so that he can be hemrd down 
stairs! He earns twenty sous a day at an attorney’s by penning 
quibbles. He is the son of a former precentor of Saint-Jacques-dtt* 
]^ut-Pas. Ah! he is very nice. He idolizes me so, that one day when 
he saw me making batter for some pancakes, he said to me: “Afam- 
selUy makeymir gloves into fritters^ md I will eat them.** It is only artists 
who can say such things as that. Ah! he is very nice. I am in a fair 
way to go out of my head over that little fellow. Never mind; 1; 
tell Bladievene that I adore him— howl lie! Hey! How 1 do BcP 
Favourite paused, and then went on :-^ 

‘1 am sad, you see, Dahlia. It has done nothing but rain all 
summer ; the wind irritates me ; the vdnd does not abate. Mache velle 
is very stingy; there are hardly any green peas in tte maritet; one 
does not know what to eat I have ^e spleen, as the English say; 
butter is so dear! and then you it is horriUe, here we are dining 
in a room with a bed in it, and that disgusts me with life/ 



7. The Wisdom of Tholomj^s 


In the meantime, while some sang, the rest talked together 
tumultuously all at once; it was no longer anything but noise. 
Tholomy^ intervened. 

‘Let us not talk at random nor too fast,’ he exclaimed. ;‘Let us 
reflect, if we wish to be brilliant. Too much improvisation Empties 
the mind in a stupid way. Running beer gathers no froth, Nb haste, 
gentlemen. Let us mingle majesty with the feast. Let us with 
meditation; let us make haste slowly. Let us not hurry. Consider 
the springtime; if it makes haste, it is done for; that is to say, it 
gets frozen. Excess of zeal ruins peach-trees and apricot-trees. 
Excess of zeal kills the grace and the mirth of good dinners. No 
zeal, gentlemen! Grimod de la Reyni^rc agrees with Talleyrand.* 

A hollow sound of rebellion rumbled through the group. 

‘Leave us in peace, Tholomy^,’ said Blachevelle. 

‘Down with the tyrant!’ said Fameuil. 

‘Bombarda, Bombance, and Bambochel!’ cried Listolier. 

‘Sunday exists,’ resumed Fameuil. 

‘We are sober,’ added Listolier. 

‘Tholomy^,’ remarked Blachevelle, ‘contemplate my calmness 
[mon calme]*^ 

*You arc the Marquis of that,’ retorted Tholomy^. 

This mediocre play upon words produced the effect of a stone 
in a pool. The Marquis de Montcalm was at that time a celebrated 
royalist. All the frogs held their peace. 

‘Friends,’ cried Tholomyis, with the accent of a man who had 
recovered his empire, ‘come to yourselves. This pun which has 
fallen from the sides must not be received with too much stupor. 
Everything which falls in that way is not necessarily worthy of 
enthusiasm and respect. The pun is the dung of the mind which 
spars. The jest falls, no matter where ; and the mind after producing 
a piece of stupidity plunges into the azure depths. A whitish speck 
flattened against the rock does not prevent the condor from soaring 
aloft. Far it from me to insult the pun! I honour it in proportion 
to its merits; nothing more. Ail the most august, the most sublime, 
die most charming of hxunanity, and perhaps outside of humamty, 
have made puns. Jesus Christ made a pun on Saint Peter, Moses 
on Isaac, ,^^hylus on Polynices, Cleopatra on Octavius. And 
observe that Cleopatra’s pun preceded the battle of Actium, and 
had it not been for it, no one wouM have femembered the dty 
Toryne, a Greek name which signifies a ladle. That once 
conceded, I return to my exhortation. I repeat, brothers, I repeat, 

is6 
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no zeal, no hubbub, no excess; even in witticisms, gayety, jollities, 
or plays on words. Listen to me. I have tlfe prudence of AmphiaraUs 
and the baldness of Caesar. There must be a limit, even to rebuses. 
Est modus in rebus. 

‘There must be a limit, even to dinners. You are fond of apple 
turnovers, ladies; do not indulge in them to excess. Even in the 
matter of turnovers, good sense and art are requisite. Gluttony 
chastises the glutton, Gula punit Gulax. Indigestion is charged by the 
good God with preaching morality to stomachs. And remember this : 
each one of our passions, even love, has a stomach which must not 
be filled too full. In all things the word finis must be written in good 
season; self-control must be exercised when the matter becomes 
urgent; the bolt must be drawn on appetite; one must set one’s 
own fantasy to the violin, and carry one’s self to the post. The sage 
is the man who knows how, at a given moment, to effect his own 
arrest. Have some confidence in me, for I have succeeded to some 
extent in my study of the law, according to the verdict of my 
examinations, for I know the difference between the question put 
and the question pending, for I have sustained a thesis in Latin 
upon the manner in which torture was administered at Rome at 
the epoch when Munatius Demens was quaestor of the Parricide; 
became I am going to be a doctor, apparently it does not follow 
that it is absolutely necessary that I should be an imbecile. I 
recommend you to moderation in your desires. It is true that my name 
is F^lix Tholomy^; I speak well. Happy is he who, when the hour 
strikes, takes a heroic resolve, and abdicates like Sylla or Origenes.* 

Favourite listened with profound attention. 

‘F^lix,’ said she, ‘what a pretty word! I love that name. It is 
Latin; it means prosper.’ 

Tholomy^s went on : — 

‘Qpirites, gentlemen, caballeros, my friends. Do you wish never to 
feel the prick, to do without the nuptial bed, and to brave love? 
Nothing more simple. Here is the receipt: lemonade, excessive 
exercise, hard labour; work yourself to death, drag blocks, sleep 
not, hold vigil, gorge yourself Mdth nitrous beverages, and potions 
of nymphaeas; drink emulsions of poppies and agnus castus; season 
this with a strict diet, starve yo\irself, and add thereto cold baths, 
girc(les of herbs, the application of a plate of lead, lotions made with 
the subacetate of lead, and fomentations of oxycrat.’ 

‘I prefer a woman,^ said Lbtplier. 

‘Woman,’ resumed Tholomy^; ‘distrust her. Woe to him who 
yields himself to the unstable heart of woman ! Woman is perfidious 
and disingenuous. She detests the serpent ^m prolhssionajjealousy 
The seipent b the shop over the way.* 

‘Tholomy^ !’ cried Blachevelle, ‘you arc drunk I* 
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^Pardka/ said Tholomyk. 

^Then be gay/ resumed BiacheveHe. 

*l agree to t^t/ responded Thoiomyfes. 

And, refilling his glass, he rose. 

‘dory to wine! J^unc ts, Bacche^ canamJ Pardon me, ladies; that 
b Spanish. And the proof of it, seficaras, is this: like people, like 
cask. The atrobe of Oastille contmns sixteen litres; the cantaro of 
Alicante, twelve; the almude of the Canaries, twenty^five; the 
cuartin of the Bsilearic Isles, twenty-six; the boot of Titar Peter, 
thirty. Loi^ live that Tzar who was great, and loi^ live his boot, 
which was still greater! Ladies, take the advice of a friend; make 
a mistake in your neighbour if you sec fit. The property bf love is 
to err. A love affair is not made to crouch down and brutalize itself 
like an English serving-maid who has callouses on her knees from 
scrubbing. It is not made for that; it errs gayly, our gentle love. 
It has been said, error is human; I say, error is love. Ladies, I 
idolize you all. O Z^hine, O Josephine ! face more than irregular, 
ypu would be charming were you not all askew. You have the air 
of a pretty face upon which some one has sat down by mistake. 
As for Favourite, O nymphs and muses! one day when Blachcvclle 
was crossing the gutter in the Rue Gudrin-Boisseau, he espied a beauti- 
ful girl with white stockings well drawn up, which displayed her legs. 
Thb prologue pleased him, and Blachevelle fell in love. The one 
he loved was Favourite. O Favourite, thou hast Ionian lips. There 
was a Greek painter named Euphorion, who was surnamed the 
painter of the lips. That Greek alone would have been worthy to 
paint thy mouth. Listen! before thee, there was never a creature 
worthy of the name. Thou wert made to receive the apple like 
Venus, or to eat it like Eve; beauty begins with thee. I have just 
referred to Eve; it is thou who hast created her. Thou deservest the 
letters-patent of the beautiful woman. O Favourite, I cease to address 
you as **thou,’^ because I pass from poetry to prose. You were 
speaking of my name a little while ago. That touched me; but let 
us, whoever we may be, distrust names. They may delude us. I am 
c^led Fflix, and I am not happy. Words arc liars. Let us not blindly 
accept the indications which they afford us. It would be a nustake 
to write to Liege* for corks, and to Pau for gloves. Miss Dahlia, 
were I in your place, 1 would call myself Rosa. A flower should 
smell sweet, and woman should have wit. I say nothmg of Fantine; 
.she is a dreamer, a musing, thot^htful, pensive person; she is a 
. phant^ possessed of the fonn of a ny^h and the modesty of anun, 
hi^ 9|rayed ,Mo ihtlik of a, gmette, but who takes refuge in 
sings and prays ami gaze$ mto the ainue wiSiout 
' very well knowing what she sees or what she |s doing, md who, ^th 
a co»lE4rQe» a Jea oa 
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her eyes fixed on heaven, wanders in ^ garden where there are 
more birds than are inexistence. O Fantine, know this : 1^ Tholomyhs, 

I am an illusion; but she does not eyen hear me, that blond maid 
of Chimeras! as for the rest, everything about her is iieshness, 
suavity, youth, sweet morning light. O Fantine, maid worthy of 
being called Marguerite or Pearl, you are a woman from the 
beauteous Orient. Ladies^ a second piece of ad^dce: do not marry; 
marriage is a graft; it takes well or ill; avoid that risk. But bah! 
what am I saying? I am wasting my words. Girls are incurable on 
the subject of marriage, and all that we wise men can say will not 
prevent the waistcoat<^makers and the shoe-stitchers from dreaming 
of husbands studded with diamonds. Well, so be it ; but, my beauties, 
remember this, you eat too much sugar. You have but one fault, 
O woman, and that is nibbling sugar. O nibbling sex, your pretty 
little white teeth adore sugar. Now, heed me well, sugar is a salt. 
All salts are withering. Sugar is the most desiccating of all salts; 
it sucks the liquids of the blood through the veins; hence the 
coagulation, and then the solidification of the blood ; hence tubercles 
in the lungs, hence death. That is why diabetes borders on con- 
sumption. Then, do not crunch sugar, and you will live. I turn to 
the men: gentlemen, make conquest, rob each other of your well- 
beloved without remorse. Chassez across. In love there arc no 
friends. Everywhere where there is a pretty woman hostility is 
open. No quarter, war to the death! a pretty woman is a casus belli; 
a pretty woman is flagrant misdemeanour. All the invasions of history 
have been determined by petticoats. Woman is man*s right. 
Romulus carried off the Sabines; William carried off the Saxon 
women; Caesar carried off the Roman women. 'Hie man who is not 
loved soars like a vulture over the mistresses of other men; and for 
my own part, to all those unfortunate men who are widowers, I 
throw the sublime proclamation of Bonaparte to the army Of Italy: 
'Soldiers, you are in need of everything; the enemy has it.* 

Tholomy^ paused. 

‘Take breath, Tholomy^s,’ said Blachcvelle. 

At the same moment, Blachevclle, supported by Listo^r and 
Fameuil, struck up to a plaintive air, one of those studio songs 
composed of the first words which come to hand, rhymed richly 
andiiot at all, as destitute of sense as the gesture of the tree and the 
sound of the wind, which have their birth in the vapour of pipes, 
and arc dissipated and take their flight with them. This is the couplet 
by which the group replied to T^olomyibi* harangue: — 

The fltther turi^-cocls so grave 
Sonto .mtmey to an gave, 

That master |[ood Cfemont-*Tonttcrrc 
Might be made pope on Saint day 
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But this good Clermont could not be 
Made pope, because no priest was he; 

And then their agent, whose wrath burned, 

With all their money back returned. 

This was not calculated to calm Tholomy^s* improvisation; he 
emptied his glass, filled, refilled it, and. began again: — 

*Down with wi^om! Forget all ^at 1 have said. Let us be neither 
prudes nm* prudent men nor prudhommes. I propose ^ toast to 
mirth; be merry. Let us complete our course of law by|tfolly and 
eating! Indigestion and the digest. Let Justinian be the ^^e, and 
Feasting, the female! Joy in the depths! Live, O creal^n! The 
world is a great diamond. I am happy. The birds are astonishing. 
What a festival everywhere ! The nightingale is a gratuitous ^llcviou. 
Summer, I salute thee 1 O Luxembourg ! O Georgies of Rue Madame 
and of the All^ de TObservatoire ! O pensive infantry soldiers! 
O all those charming nurses who, while they guard the children, 
amuse themselves! The pampas of America would please me if I 
had not die arcades of the Od^on. My soul Bits away into the 
virgin forests and to the savannas. All is beautiful. The Bies buzz 
in the sun. The sun has sneezed out the huxnming bird. Embrace 
me, Fantine!* 

He made a mistake and embraced Favourite. 


8. The Death of a Horse 

^The dinners are better at £don’s than at Bombarda*s,* exclaimed 
Z^phine. 

T prefer Bombarda to £don,’ declared Blachevelle. *There is 
more luxury. It is more Asiatic. Look at the room downstairs; there 
are mirrors [glacesl on the walls.’ 

T prefer them Qlaces, ices] on my plate,’ said Favourite. 

Blachevelle persisted: — 

*Look at the knives. The handles are of silver at Bombarda’s 
and of bone at £don’s. Now, silver is more valuable than 
bone.’ 

^Except for those who have a silver chin,’ observed Tholomy^. 

He was looking at the dome of the Invalides, which was visible 
from Bombarda’s windows^ 

A pause ensued. 

‘Ttolomy^,’ exclaimed Fameuil, ’Listolier and I were having a 
discussion just now.’ 

’A discussion is a good thing,’ rcfdied Tholomy^; ’a quarrel is 
better.* 
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*We were disputing about philosophy/ 

‘WeU?* 

‘Which do you prefer, Descartes or Spinoza?* 

‘D^augiers,* said Tholomy^. 

This decree pronounced, he took a drink, and went on: — 

‘I consent to live. All is not at an end on earth since we can still 
talk nonsense. For that 1 return thanks to the immortal gods. We 
lie. One lies, but one laughs. One affirms, but one doubts. The 
unexpected bursts forth from the syllogism. That is fine. There 
are still human beings here below who know how to open and close 
the surprise box of the paradox merrily. This, ladies, which you are 
drinking with so tranquil an air is Madeira wine, you must know, 
from the vineyard of Goural das Freiras, which is three hundred 
and seventeen fathoms above the level of the sea. Attention while 
you drink! three hundred and seventeen fathoms! and Monsieur 
Bombarda, the magnificent eating-house keeper, gives you those 
three hundred and seventeen fathoms for four francs and fifty 
centimes.* 

Again Fameuil interrupted him: — 

‘Tholomy^, your opinions fix the law. Who is your favourite 
author?’ 

‘Ber— ’ 

‘duin?’ 

‘No; Choux.* 

And Tholomy^s continued: — 

‘Honour to Bombarda! He would equal Munophis of Elephanta if 
he could but get me an Indian dancing-girl, and Thygelion of 
Chseronea if he could bring me a Greek courtesan; for, oh, ladies! 
:here were Bombardas in Greece and in Egypt. Apuleub tells us 
3f them. Alas! always the same, and nothing new; nothing more 
jnpublished by the creator in creation! Nil sub sole novum^ says 
Solomon; amor omnibus idem^ says Virgil; and Carabine mounts 
Arith Garabin into the bark at Saint-Gloud, as Aspasia embarked 
Arith Pericles upon the fleet at Samos. One last word. Do you know 
vhat Aspasia was, ladies? Although she lived at an epoch when 
vomen had, as yet, no soul, she was a soul; a soul of a rosy and 
>urple hue, more ardent hued than fire, fresher than the dawn. 
\spasia was a creature in whom the two extremes of womanhood 
net; she was the goddess prostitute; Socrates plus Manon Lescaut^ 
Aspasia was created in case a mistress should be needed for 
tometheus.* 

Tholomyte, once started, would have found some difficulty in 
topping, had not a horse fallen down upon the quay just at that 
noment. The shock caused the and the orator to to a 
lead halt. It was a Beauceron mare, old and thin, and one fit for 
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knacker, which was <ira|^ng a very heavy cart. On arriving 
in front of Bombarda*s, the worn-out, es^austed beast had refused 
to proceed any further. This inddent attracted a crowd. Hardly 
had the cursing and mdignant carter had time to utter with proper 
energy the sacramental word, MdHn (the jade), backed up with a 
pidless cut of the whip, when the Jade fell, never to rise again. On 
hearing the hubbub made by the passers-by, Tholomyfe’ merry 
auditors turned their heads, and Tholomy^ took advantage of the 
c^^rtunity to bring his allocution to a close with this mekncholy 
strophe: — 

Elle ^tait de ce monde oh coucous et carrosses 
Ont le in6me destin; 

Et, rosse, elle a v6cu ce que vivent lea rosses, 

Uespace d*un mfttini ^ 

‘Poor horse!' sighed Fantine. 

And Dahlia exclaimed: — ^ 

‘There is Fantine on the point of crying over horses. How can 
one be such a pitiful fool as that!' 

At that moment Favourite, folding her arms and throwing her 
head back, looked resolutely at Tholomy^ and said: — 

‘C3omc, now! the surprise?' 

‘Exactly. The moment has arrived,’ replied Iholomy^. ‘Gentle- 
men, the hour for giving these ladies a surprise has struck. Wait for 
us a moment, ladies.’ 

‘It begins with a kiss,’ said Blachevelle. 

‘On the brow,’ added Tholomy^s. 

Each gravely bestowed a kiss on his mistress’s brow; then all 
four filed out through the door, with their fingers on their lips. 

Favourite clapped her hands on their departure. 

*lt is beginnii^ to be amusing already,’ said she. 

‘Don’t be too long,’ murmured Fantine; ‘we arc waiting for you.’ 


g. A Meny End to Mirth 

Whbn the young girls were left alone, they leaned two by two 
on the window-sills, chatting, oraning out their heads, and talking 
from one window to the other. 

They saw the young men emer^ from the Gafd Bombarda arm 
in arm. Ihe latter ttxmed round, made signs to them, snuled, and 
disappeared in that dusty Sunday throng whieh makes a weddy 
invasion into die C^mps-^lysto. 

* Bbe hctoasd to thitt oMe %vhei« oxdkoot mad carrioics dune duo mue fiite; and. e 
jade liendC ihe lived, M jadei Bveii the tpM da n>o«i^ 
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^Don*t be long!’ cried Fantine. • 

^What arc they going to bring m?’ said Z^phine. 

*It will certaudy be something pretty/ said Dahlia. 

*For my part,’ said Favourite, ‘1 want it to be of gold.* 

Their attention was soon distracted by the movements on the 
shore of the lake, which they could see through the branches of the 
large trees, and which diverted them greatly. 

It was the hour for the departure of the mail-coaches and dili- 
gt^ces. Nearly all the stage-coaches for the south and west passed 
tli^ugh the Ghamps-£lys^s. The majority followed the quay and 
wmt through the Passy Barrier. From moment to moment, some 
hiige vehicle, painted yellow and black, heavily loaded, noisily 
harnessed, rendered shapeless by trunks, tarpaulins, and valises, 
iull of heads which immediately disappeared, rushed dirough the 
crowd with all the sparks of a forge, with dust for smoke, and an 
air of fury, grinding the pavements, changing all the paving-stones 
into steels. This uproar delighted the young girls. Favourite ex- 
claimed: — 

*What a row! One would say that it was a pile of chains flying 
away,’ 

It chanced that one of these vehicles, which they could only see 
with difficulty through the thick elms, halted for a moment, then 
set out again at a gallop. This surprised Fantine. 

*That’s odd!’ said she. *l thought the diligence never stopped.’ 

Favourite shrugged her shoulders. 

’This Fantine is surprising. I am coming to take a look at her out 
of curiosity. She is dazzled by the simplest things. Suppose a case: 
I am a traveller; 1 say to the diligence, ’T will go on in advance; 
you shall pick me up on the quay as you pass.” The diligence passes, 
sees me, halts, and takes me. lliat is done every day. You do not 
know life, my dear.’ 

In this manner a certain time elapsed. All at once Favourite 
made a movement, like a person who is jxist waking up. 

‘Well,’ said she, ‘and the surprise?’ 

‘Yes, by the way,’ joined in Dahlia, ^the famous surprise?’ 

‘They arc a very long time about it!* said Fantine. 

As Fantine concluded this sig^, the waiter who h»d served them 
at dinner entered. He held in his hand something which resembled 
a letter. 

‘What is that?’ demanded Favourite. 

The waiter replied:— 

Tt is a paper that those gentlemen lefl Ibr these ladies.’ 

‘Why did you not bring it at once?’ 

‘Because,’ said the waiter, ‘the gendemen ordered me not to 
deliver it to the ladis for an hour.’"’ 
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Favourite snatched the pap^ from the waiter $ hand. It was^ in 
facty a letter. 

*Stop!’ said she; ‘there is no address; but this is what is written 
on it: — * 

‘This is the Surprise.* 

She tore the letter open hastily, opened it, and read [she knew 
how to read] : — 

‘O Our Beloved: — 

‘You must know that we have parents. Parents — ^you ^ do not 
know much about such things. They are called fathers and fiothers 
by the civil code, which is puerile and honest. Now, these parents 
g^n, these old folks implore us, these good men and these good 
women call us prodigal sons; they desire our return, and oHfer to 
kill calves for us. Being virtuous, we obey them. At the hour when 
you read this, five fiery horses will be baring us to our papas and 
mammas. We are pulling up our stakes, as Bossuet says. We are 
going ; we are gone. We fiee in the arms of Lafitte and on the wings 
of Caillard. The Toulouse diligence tears us from the abyss, and 
the abyss is you, O our little beauties! We return to society, to 
duty, to respectabili^, at full trot, at the rate of three leagues an 
hour. It is necessary for the good of the country that we should be, 
like all the rest of the world, prefects, fathers of families, rural 
police, and councillors of state. Venerate us. We are sacrificing 
ourselves. Mourn for us in haste, and replace us with speed. If this 
letter lacerates you, do the same by it. Adieu. 

‘For the space of nearly two years we have made you happy. 
We bear you no grudge for that. 

‘Signed: 

Blachevelle. 

Famueil. 

Listouer. 

FiLIX THOLOMYkS. 

*Postscriptum. The dinner is paid for.* 

The four young women looked at each other. 

Favourite was the first to break the silence. 

‘Well!’ she exclaimed, ‘it*s a very pretty farce, all the same’* 

‘It is very droll,’ said Z^hine. 

‘That must have been Blachevelle’s idea,’ resumed Favourite. 
‘It makes me in love with him. No sooner is he gone than he is 
loved. This is an adventure, indeed.’ 

‘No,* said Dahlia; ‘it was one of Tholomy^’ ideas. That is 
evident.’ 

*ln that case,’ retoned Favourite, ‘death to Blachevelle, and 
long live Tholomyftsr * 
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‘Long live Tholomyis!’ exclaimed Dahlia and Z^hine. 

And they burst out laughing. 

Fantine laughed with the rest. 

An hour later, when she had returned to her room, she wept. It 
was her first love affair, as we have said; she had given herself to 
this Tholomyte as to a husband, and the poor girl had a child. 




BOOK FOURTH: TO CONFIDE IS SOMETIMES 
TO DELIVER INTO A PERSON’S POWER 

/. Ofm Mother meets Another Mother 

was, at Montfernieily near Paris, during the first quarter 
of this century, a sort of cook-shop which no longer exbts. This 
cook-shop was kept by some people named Th^mxiier, husband 
and wife. It was situated in Boulanger Lane. Over the door diere 
was a board nailed flat against the wall. Upon this board was 
painted somediing which resembled a man carrying another man 
on his back, the latter wearing the big gilt epaulettes of a general, 
with large silver stars; red spots represented blood; the rest of 
picture consisted of smoke, and probably represented a battlb. 
Below ran this inscription: At thb Sion of the Serobant of 
Waterloo {Au SetgerU de Waterloo). 

Nothing is more common than a cart or a truck at the door of a 
hostelry. Nevertheless, the vehide, or, to speak more accurately, 
the fragment of a vehicle, which encumber^ the street infronti^ 
the cook-shop of the Sergtant of Waterloo^ one evening in the iqurtsig 
of 1818, would certainly have attracted, by its mass, the attentikm 
of any painter who had passed that way. ^ 

It was the fore-carriage one of those trucks which are vBOjdi 
in wooded tracts of country, and which serve to transport thick 
planks and the trudks of trees. This fore-carriage was composed of 
a massive iron axle-tree with a pivot, into which was fitted a heavy 
shaft, and which was supported by twohuge wheels. The whole thing 
was compact, overwhelming, and mashapen. It seemed like the 
gun-carriage of an enormous cannon. The ruts of the road had 
bestowed on the wheels, the fellies, the hub, the axle, and the dudt, 
a layer of mud, a hideoiu yellowish dauUng hue, tolerably like that 
with which people are fond of omamentii^ cathedrals. The wood 
was ddaakppcaxiag under mud, and the iron beneath rust. Under 
the axle-tree hung, like drapery, a huge chain, worthy of some 
Goliath of a convict This chmn sugg^aied, hot die beam, whidi 
it was its office to transport, but the mastodom and pnmmoite 
which it might have served to harness; it had die air of galk^ 
bi^t of cydqpean and superhuman galleys^ aud it sedooed to 
been detached fhim some mon^. Homer would hUve > 

Polyphemus with it, and Shakeiqaeare, Chliban. ^ ^ 

Why was that forewcarriage of a trui^ in that place in the sOrM? 
In the finrt place, to (meumber the street; next, in order thsR.it 
tm 0 ^t iinidi the process of rush^. Tbtkt is a threap of todtutio^ 
in the old social order^jMhidi one cmnsa aaon in 
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walks about outdoors, and \^ich have no other reasons for existence 
than the above. 

The centre of the chain swung very near the ground in the middle, 
and in the loop, as in the rope of a swing, there were seated and 
grouped, on that particular evening, in exquisite interlacement, 
two little girls; one about two years and a half old, the other, 
eighteen months; the younger in the arms of the other. A handker- 
chief, cleverly knotted about them, prevented their falling out. 
A mother had caught sight of that fiightful chain, and had said, 
*Gome! there’s a plaything for my children.’ ,|j 

The two children, who were dressed prettily and wx|h some 
elegance, were radiant with pleasure; one would have said that 
they were two roses amid old iron; their eyes were a triumpa; their 
fresh cheeks were full of laughter. One had chestnut hair; the other, 
brown. Their innocent faces were two delighted surprises; a 
blossoming shrub which grew near wafted to the passers-by perfumes 
which seemed to emanate from them; the child of eighteen months 
displayed her pretty little bare stomach with the chaste indecency 
childhood. Above and around these two delicate heads, all made 
of happiness and steeped in light, the gigantic fore-carriage, black 
with rust, almost terrible, all entangled in curves and wild angles, 
rose in a vault, like the entrance of a cavern. A few paces apart, 
crouching down upon the threshold of the hostelry, the mother, 
not a very prepK)ssessing woman, by the way, though touching at 
that moment, was swinging the two children by means of a long 
cord, watching them carefully, for fear of accidents, with that 
animal and celestial expression which is peculiar to maternity. At 
every backward and forward swing the hideous links emitted a 
strident sound, which resembled a cry of rage; the little girls were 
in ecstasies; the setting sun mingled in this joy, and nothing could 
be more charming than this caprice of chance which had made of 
a chain of Titans the swing of cherubim. 

As she rocked her little ones, the mother hummed in a discordant 
voice a romance then celebrated; — 

It must be, said a warriorc 

Her song, and the contemplation of her daughters, prevented 
her hearing and seeing what was going on in the street. 

In the meantime, some one had approached her, as she was 
beginning the first couplet of the romance, and suddenly she heard 
a voice saying near her ear: — 

Tou have two beautiful children there, Madame.’ 


*To the fair and tender Imogene — 
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replied the mother, continuing her roxRance; then she turned her 
head. 

A woman stood before her, a few paces distant. This woman also 
had a child, which she carried in her arms. 

She was carrying, in addition, a large carpet-bag, which seemed 
very heavy. 

This woman’s child was one of the most divine creatures that it 
is possible to behold. It was a girl, two or three years of age. She 
could have entered into competition with the two other little ones, 
so far as the coquetry of her dress was concerned; she wore a cap 
of fine linen, ribbons on her bodice, and Valenciennes lace on her 
cap. The folds of her skirt were raised so as to permit a view of her 
white, firm, and dimpled leg. She was admirably rosy and healthy. 
The little beauty inspired a desire to take a bite from the apples of 
her cheeks.Of her eyes nothing could be known, except that they must 
be very large, and that they had magnificent lashes. She was asleep. 

She slept with that slumber of absolute confidence peculiar to 
her age. The arms of mothers are made of tenderness; in them 
children sleep profoundly. 

As for the mother, her appearance was sad and poverty-stricken. 
She was dressed like a working-woman who is inclined to turn into 
a peasant again. She was young. Was she handome? Perhsqps; but 
in that attire it was not apparent. Her hair, a golden lock of which 
had escaped, seemed very thick, but was severely concealed beneath 
an ugly, tight, close, nun-like cap, tied under the chin. A smile 
displays beautiful teeth when one has them; but she did not smile. 
Her eyes did not seem to have been diy for a very long time. She 
was pale; she had a very weary and rather sickly appearance. She 
gazed upon her daughter asleep in her arms with the air peculiar 
to a mother who has nursed her own child. A large blue handker- 
chief, such as the Invalides use, was folded into a fichu, and con- 
cealed her figure clumsily. Her hands were sunburnt and all dotted 
with freckles, her forefinger was hardened and lacerated with ^e 
needle; she wore a cloak of coarse brown woollen stuff, a linen 
gown, and coarse shoes. It was Fantine. 

It was Fantine, but difficult to recognize. Neverthel^, on 
scrutinizing her attentively, it was evident that she stili retained 
her beauty. A melancholy fold, which resembled the be^nning of 
irony, wrinkled her right cheek. As for her tmlette, that aeH^ 
toilette of muslin and ribbons^ which seemed made of mirth, qf 
folly, and of music, full of bells, and perfumed with lilacs, had 
vanished like that beautiful and dazzling hoar-frost vdiich k 
mistaken for diamonds in the suxdi^; it melts and leaves die 
branch quite black. 

Ten months had elapsed since the *prctty farce^* 
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What had taken place ^during those ten months? It can be 
divined. 

After abandonment, straightened .circumstances. Fantine had 
immediately lost sight of Favourite, Zl^hine, and Dahlia; the bond 
once broken on the side of the men, it was loosed between the women ; 
they would have been greatly astonished had any one told them 
a fortnight later, that they had been friends; there no longer 
existed any reason for such a thing. Fantine had remained alone. 
The fother of her child gone, — ^alas!^ such ruptures are irrevocable, 
— die foimd herself absolutely isolated, minus the habit of #Qrk and 
plus the taste for pleasure. Drawn away by her with 

Tholomy^ to disdain the petty trade which iht knew, me had 
neglected to keep her market open; it was now closed to her. She 
had no resource. Fantine barely knew how to read, and 'aid not 
know how to write; in her childhood she had only been taiight to 
dgn her name; she had a public letter-writer inclite an ep^de to 
Iholomyhs, then a second, then a third. Tholomy^s replied to none 
of them. Fantine heard the gossips say, as they looked at her child : 
^Who takes those children seriously! One only shrugs one’s shoulders 
oyer such children!’ Then she bought of Tholomy^, who had 
shrugged his shoulders over his child, and who did not take that 
innocent being seriously; and her heart grew gloomy toward that 
man. But what was she to do? She no longer knew to whom to 
apply. She had committed a fault, but the foundation of her nature, 
as will be remembered, was modesty and virtue. She was vaguely 
conscious that she was on the verge of falling into distress, and of 
gliding into a worse state. Courage was necessary; she possessed it, 
and held herself firm. The idea of returning to her native town 
of M. sur M. (Kcurred to her. There, smne one might possibly know 
her and g^ve her work; yes, but it would be necessary to conceal 
her fault. In a confu^ way she perceived the necessity of a 
separation which would be more painfol than the first one. Her 
heart ccmtracted, but she took her r^olution. Fantine, as we shall 
see, had the fierce bravery ci life. She had already valiantly re- 
iKmnc^ finery, hsKi dress^ herself in linen, and had put all her 
sQks, all her ornaments, all her ribbons, and all her laces on her 
dlau^ter, the only vanity which was, left to her, and a holy one it 
SSiesold t^ she had, which produced for her twohundred 

fi^cs; her Htde debts paid, she had only about eighty francs left. 

the age of twenty«two, on a beautsfulsprii^ mcarning, she quitted 
Biuris, her dhild on her bai^. Any one who seen these 

pass wotdd hkve had on them. This woman had, in all 
^ woiid^,mthing lmt her the child had, in all the world, 

sib one 1^ this woman. had mused her child, and tim 

1^ tired her chest, and die eo^ 
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We shall have ao fbi^er occasion to F^lixTholoiiiyte. 

Let us confine omsdves to saying* that* twenty yeacs later* under 
King Louis Fhili|^* he was a great provincial lawyer* wealthy 
and influential* a wise elector* and a very severe juryman; he was 
still a man of pleasure. 

Towards the middle of the day* after having* fixan time to time* 
for the sake of resting herself* travelled* for three or four sous a 
league, in what was ^en known as the PeHUs Voituns des Environs 
de Paris^ the 'little suburban coach service*’ Fantine found herself 
at Montfermeil* in the alley Boulanger. 

As she passed the Thdna^ier hostelry* the two little girls* blissful 
in the monster swing* had dazzled her in a manner, and she had 
halted in front of that vision of joy. 

. Charms exist. These two little girls were a charm to this mother. 

She gazed at them in much emotion. The presence of angels is 
an announcement of Paradise. She thought that* above this inn* 
she beheld the mysterious here of Providence, These two little 
creatures were evidently happy. She gazed at them* she admired 
them, in such emotion that at the moment when their mother was 
recovering her breath between two couplets of her song, she could 
; not refrain from addressing to her the remark which we have just 
y read: — 

I 'You have two pretty children* Madame.’ 

I Tbe most ferocious creatures arc disarmed by caiessat bestowed 
^ on their young. 

I The mother raised her head and thanked her* and bade the 
I wayfarer sit down on the bench at the door, she herself being seated 
on the threshold. The two women began to chat. 

‘My name is Madame Th^nardicr,’ said the mother of the two 
little girls. ‘We keep this inn.’ 

Then, her mind still runnir^ on her romance* she resumed* 
humming between her teeth: — 

It must be so; 1 am a knight* 

And 1 am off to Palestine. 

This Madame Thdnardier was a sandy-complexioned wou^n* 
thin and angular — ^the type of the soldier’s w^fe in all its unpleas- 
antness; and what was odd* with a languiidung air* which she owed 
to her perusal of romances. She was a simpering* but masculine 
creature. Old rmnances produ^ that f:ffe<:t when rubbed against 
the imaginadon of cook^hcp women. She was stSl young; was 
barely thirty. If diis crouching woman had stood upns^t* her lofty 
stature and her fixune of a perambulating, colossus suimble flurs^ 
might have fUg^itened the traveller at the outet* trouh^ h^; 
confidence* add d^tuid^ what caused what we have ^ 
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vanish. A person who is seated instead of standing erect — destinies 
hang upon such a thing as that. 

The traveller told her story, with slight modifications. 

That she was a working-woman; that her husband was dead ; that 
her work in Paris had failed her, and that she was on her way to 
seek it elsewhere, in her own native parts; that she had left Paris 
that morning, on foot; that, as she was carrying her child, and felt 
fatigued, she had got into the Villemomble coach when she met 
it; that from Villemomble she had come to Montfermeil on foot; 
that the little one had walked a little, but not much, because she 
was so young, and that she had been obliged to take h^ up, and 
the jewel had fallen asleep. \ 

At this word she bestowed on her daughter a passionate l^s, which 
woke her. The child opened her eyes, great blue eyes like her 
mother’s, and looked at — ^what? Nothing; with that serious and 
sometimes severe air of little children, which is a mystery of their 
luminous innocence in the presence of our twilight of virtue. One 
would say that they feel themselves to be angels, and that they know 
us to be men. Then the child began to laugh; and although the 
mother held fast to her, she slipped to the ground with the un- 
conquerable energy of a little being which wished to run. All at 
once she caught sight of the two others in the swing, stopped short, 
and put out her tongue, in sign of admiration. 

Mother Th^nardier released her daughters, made them descend 
from the swing, and said: — 

‘Now amuse yourselves, all three of you.’ 

Children become acquainted quickly at that age, and at the 
expiration of a minute the little Th^nardiers were playing with the 
new-comer at making holes in the ground, which was an immense 
pleasure. 

The new-comer was very gay; the goodness of the mother is 
written in the gayety of the child; she had seized a scrap of wood 
which served her for a shovel, and energetically dug a cavity big 
enough for a fly. The grave-digger’s business becomes a subject for 
laughter when performed by a child. 

The two women pursued their chat. 

‘What is your little one’s name?’ 

‘Cosette.’ 

For Cosette, read Euphrasie. The child’s name was Euphrasie. 
But out of Euphrasie the mother had made Cosette by that sweet 
and graceful instinct of mothers and of the populace which changes 
Josepha into Pepita, and Fran9oise into Sillette. It is a sort of 
tierivative which disarranges and disconcerts the whole science of 
Ac ctyihologists. We have known a grandmoAer who succeeded 
in turning Theodore into Gnon. 
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^How old is she?* • 

‘She is going on three^"* 

‘That is the age of my eldest.* 

In the meantime^ the three little girls were grouped in an attitude 
of profound anxiety and blissfulness; an event had happened; a 
big worm had emerged from the ground, and they were afraid; 
and they were in ecstasies over it. 

Their radiant brows touched each other; one would have said 
that there were three heads in one aureole. 

‘How easily children get acquainted at once!’ exclaimed Mother 
Th^nardier; ‘one would swear that they were three sisters!* 

This remark was probably the spark which the other mother had 
been waiting for. She seized the Th^nardier’s hand, looked at her 
fixedly, and said: — 

‘Will you keep my child for me?’ 

The Th^nardier made one of those movements of surprise which 
signify neither assent nor refusal. 

Gosette’s mother continued: — 

‘You sec, I cannot take my daughter to the country. My work 
will not permit it. With a child one can find no situation. People 
are ridiculous in the country. It was the good God who caused me 
to pass your inn. When I caught sight of your little ones, so pretty, 
so clean, and so happy, it overwhelmed me. I said: “Here is a good 
mother. That is just the thing; that will make three sisters.” And 
then, it will not be long before I return. Will you keep my child 
for me?’ 

‘I must see about it,’ replied the Th6nardier. 

‘I will give you six francs a month.’ 

Here a man’s voice called from the depths of the cookshop: — 

‘Not for less than seven francs. And six months paid in advance.’ 

‘Six times seven makes forty-two,’ said the Th^nardicr. 

‘I will give it,’ said the mother. 

‘And fifteen francs in addition for preliminary expenses,’ added 
the man’s voice.’ 

‘Total, fifty-seven francs,’ said Madame Thdnardier. And she 
hummed vaguely, with these figures; — 

It^ust be, said a warrior. 

‘I will pay it,* said the mother. ‘I have eighty francs. I shall 
have enough left to reach the country, by travelling on foot. I shall 
earn money there, and as soon as I have a little, I will return for 
my darling.’ 

The man’s voice resumed: — 

‘The little one has an outfit?’ 

‘That is my husband,’ said the Th^nardier. 
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^Of course she has an oiyiitf the poor treasure* — I understood 
perfectly that it was your husband. — And a beaudful cmtfit, too! 
a senseless outfit, everting by the doaen, and silk gowns like a lady. 
It is here, in my carpet-bag.’ 

*You must hand it over,’ struck in die man’s voice again. 

‘Of course I shall give it to you,’ said the mother. ‘It would be 
very queer if I were to leave my daughter quite naked!’ 

The master’s face appeared. 

‘That’s good,’ said he. 

The bargain was concluded. The mother passed the night at the 
inn, gave up her money and left her child, fastened her OM^t-bag 
once more, now reduced in volume by the removal of the oiMt, and 
light henceforth, and set out on the following morning, injkpidmg 
to return soon. People arrange such departures tranquilly; tftst they 
axe despairs! 

A neighbour of the Th^ardiers met diis mother as she was setting 
out, and came back with the remark: — 

*I have just seen a woman crying in the street so that it was 
enough to rend your heart.’ 

When Ckisette’s mother had taken her departure, the man said 
to the woman: — 

‘That will serve to pay my note for one hundred and ten francs 
which fells due to-morrow; 1 lacked fifty firancs. Do you know that 
I should have had a bailiff and a protest after me? You played the 
mouse-trap nicely with your young ones.* 

‘Without suspecting it,* said the woman. 


s. First Sketch of two Unprepossessing Figures 

The mouse which had been caught was a pitiful specimen; but 
the cat rejoices even over a lean mouse. 

Who were these Th6nardiers? 

Let us say a word or two of them now. We will comfdete the 
sketdi later on. 

These beings belonged to that bastard class composed of comse 
people who have been sucoesdul, axid of intelligent people who 
have descended in the scale, wldch is between the class called 
‘middle’ and the class denominated as ‘inferior,* and whkh combines 
some of the defects dF the secrnid with nearly all the vices of the ferst, 
widbout possessing the generous impulse of thewoxking-mannorihe 
honest orte of the bourgeois. 

They were of those dwarfed natures which, if a ddU fire chances 
to warm diem up, easily become hmnstrom^ Thm vms ixi dbe 
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woman a substratum of tbe brute, and in the man the nsaterial for 
a bladcguard. Both were susceptible, in the highest degree, of the 
sort of hideous progress which is acccmaplished in the dire^on of 
evil* There exist crab-like souls which are continually retreating 
towards the darkness, retrograding in life rather than advancing, 
emidoying experience to augment their deformity*, growing in- 
cessantly worse, and becoming more and more impregnated with 
an ever-augmenting blackness. This man and woman possessed 
such souls. 

Th^nardicr, in particular, was troublesome for a physiognomist. 
One can only look at some men to distrust them; for one l^ls that 
they are dark in both directions. They are uneasy in the rear and 
threatening in front. There is something of the unknown about 
them. One can no more answer for what they have done than for 
what they will do. The shadow which they bear in their glance 
denounces them. From merely hearing them utter a woxd or seeing 
them make a gesture, one obtains a glimpse of sombre secrets in 
their past and of sombre mysteries in their future. 

This Th^nardier, if he himself was to be believed, had been a 
soldier — a sergeant, he said. He had probably been through the 
campaign of 1815, and had even conducted hhnself widi tolerable 
valour, it would seem. We shall see later on how much truth there 
was in this. The sign of his hostelry was in allusion to one of his 
feats of arms. He had painted it himself; for he knew how to do 
a little of everything, and badly. 

It was at the epoch when the ancient classical romance which,, 
after having been was no longer anything but LodoUkay still 
noble, but ever more and more vulgar, having fallen from Made- 
moiselle de Scud^ to Madame Bo^on-Malarme, and from 
Madame de Lafiiyette to Madame Barth^emy-Hadot, was setting 
the loving h^rts of the portresses of Paris aflame, and even ravaging 
the suburbs to some extent. Madame Th^iardier was just intelligent 
enot^ to read this sort of books. She lived on them. In diem she 
drowned whiit teuns she possessed. This had given her, when very* 
young, and even a litde later, a sort of pensive attitude towards her 
husband, a scamp of a certain depth, a ruffian lettered to die extent: 
of die grammar, coarse and fine at one and the same dme, but, so 
frir as sentimentalism was concerned, g^ven to the perusal of $^ult- 
Leb^, and *in what concerns die sex,’ as he said in his jargon—^ 
downright, uiumtigated lout. IBs wife was twelve or fiftem years . 
younip* than he ws^. Later on, when her hair; arranged in 
romantically looping feslucm, began to grow gjirey, ^en 
Mafi^a to be developed frmti die Pa^la, die JSmiaie 

Th^isardier vvas nodiing but a coarse, vicfous woman^ wlN> had 
dabfded in stupid romances. Now, mie cannot read wl^ 
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impunity. The result was that her eldest daughter was named 
£ponine; as for the younger, the poor little thing came near being 
called Gulnare; I know not to what diversion, effected by a romance 
of Ducray-Dumenil, she owed the fact that she merely bore the 
name of Azelma. 

However, we will remark by the way, everything was not 
ridiculous and superficial in that curious epoch to \^dlich we are 
alluding, and which may be designated as the anarchy of baptismal 
names. By the side of this romantic element which we, have just 
indicated there is the social symptom. It is not rare for the neatherd’s 
boy nowadays to bear the name of Arthur, Alfred, or Alphonse, and 
for the vicomte — if there are still any vicomtes — to be calleqThomas, 
Pierre, or Jacques. This displacement, which places thc,v‘elegant’ 
name on the plebeian and the rustic name on the aristocrat, b 
nothing else than an eddy of equality. The irresbtible penetration 
of the new inspiration is there as everywhere ebe. Beneath this 
apparent discord there is a great and a profound thing, — the 
French Revolution. 


3. The Lark 

It is not all in all sufficient to be wicked in order to prosper. The 
cook-shop was in a bad way. 

Thanks to the traveller’s fifty-seven francs, Th6nardier had been 
able to avoid a protest and to honour hb signature. On the following 
month they were again in need of money. The woman took 
Gosette’s outfit to Paris, and pawned it at the pawnbroker’s for 
sixty francs. As soon as that sum was spent, the Th6nardiers grew 
accustomed to look on the little girl merely as a child whom they 
were caring for out of charity; and they treated her accordingly. As 
she had no longer any clothes, they dressed her in the cast-off 
petticoats and chembes of the lli^nardier brats; that b to say, in 
rags. They fed her on what ail the rest had left — a little better 
than the dog, a little worse than the cat. Moreover, the cat and the 
dog were her habitual table-companions; Cosette ate with them 
under the table, from a wooden bowl similar to theirs. 

The member, who had establbhed herself, as we shall see later 
bn, at M. sur M., wrote, or, more correctly, caused to be written, 
a letter every month, that she might have news of her child. The 
Th^ardiers replied invariably, *G^tte b doing wonderftilly well.’ 

At the eaqnraticm of the first six months the mother sent seven 
francs ^ the seventh monthi and continued her remittances with 
tolerable regularity from month to month. The year was not 
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completed when Th^^nardier said: ‘Affine £svour she is doing us, 
in sooth! What does she expect us to do with her seven firancs?* 
and he wrote to demand twelve francs. The mother, whom they 
had persuaded into the belief that her child was happy, *and was 
coming on well,’ submitted, and forwarded the twelve tones. 

Certain natures cannot love on the one hand without hating on 
the other. Mother Thinardier loved her two daughters passionately, 
which caused her to hate the stranger. 

It is sad to think that the love of a mother can possess villainous 
aspects. Little as was the space occupied by Gosette, it seemed to 
her as though it were taken from her own, and that that little child 
diminished the air which her daughters breathed. This woman, like 
many women of her sort, had a load of caresses and a burden of 
blows and injuries to dispense each day. If she had not had Gosette, 
it is certain that her daughters, idolized as they were, would have 
received the whole of it; but the stranger did them ^e service to 
divert the blows to herself. Her daughters received nothing but 
caresses. Gosette could not make a motion which did not draw 
down upon her head a heavy shower of violent blows and unmerited 
chastisement. The sweet, feeble being, who should not have under- 
stood anything of this world or of God, incessantly punished, scolded, 
ill-used, beaten, and seeing beside her two little creatures like herself^ 
who lived in a ray of dawn! 

Madame Th^nardier was vicious with Gosette. £ponine and 
Azelma were vicious. Children at that age are only copies of their 
mother. The size is smaller; that is all. 

A year passed; then another. 

People in the village said: — 

‘Those Th^nardiers are good people. They are not rich, and yet 
they are bringing up a poor child who was abandoned on their 
hands!’ 

They thought that Cosette’s mother had forgotten her. 

In the meanwhile, Th^nardier, having learned, it is impossible 
to say by what obscure means, that the child was probably a bastard, 
and that the mother could not acknowledge it, exacted fifteen francs 
a month, saying that *the creature’ was growing and ‘eating,’ and 
threatening to send her away. ‘Let her not bother me,’ he exclaimed, 
‘or I’ll fire her brat right into the middle of her secrets. I must have 
an increase.’ The mother paid the fifteen fi*ancs. 

From year to year the child grew, and so did her wretchedne2». 

As long M CoKtte was little, she was the scape g^at of the two 
other children; as soon as she began to develop a little, that is to 
say, before she was even five years old, she became the servant of 
the household. 

Five years old! the reader will say; that is not probable. 
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it is true. Sodal suffering begins at all ages. Have we not recently 
seen the tiial of a man named Dumollard, an orf^ah tum^ bandit, 
who, from the age of five, as the officsal documents state, being alone 
in the world, ^worked for his living and stole?’ 

Gosette was made to run on errands, to sweep the rooms, the 
courtyard, the street, to wash the dishes, to even carry burdens. 
The Th6iardiers cornered themselves all the more authorized to 
behave in this manner, since the mother, who was still at M. sur 
M. had become irregular in her payments. Some months she was 
in arrears. . ; 

If this mother had returned to Montfermeil at the end’|bf these 
three years, she would not have recognized her child. Cofette, so 
pretty and rosy on her arrival in that house, was now thin a^ pale. 
She had an ixidescnbably uneasy look. *The sly creature,’ i^d the 
Th^ardiers. ' 

Injustice had made her peevish, and misery had made her , ugly. 
Nothing remained to her except her beautiful eyes, which inspired 
pain, because, large as they were, it seemed as though one beheld 
in them a still larger amount of sadness. 

It was a heart-breaking thing to see this poor dhild, not yet six 
years old, shivering in the winter in her old rags of linen, full of 
holes, sweeping the street before daylight, with an enormous broom 
in her tiny red hands, and a tear in her great eyes. 

She was called the Lark in the neighbourhood. Ihe populace, who 
are fond of these figures of speech, had taken a fancy to bestow this 
name on this trembling, frightened, and shivering little creature, 
no bigger than a bird, who was awake every morning before any 
one else in the hoiise or the village, and was always in die street 
or the fields before daybreak. 

Only the litUe lark never sang. 
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/. 7 % Histofy of a Progress in BbcA Glass Trinkets 

And in the meandm^^ what had become of that mother who, 
according to the people at Montfermeil^ seemed to have abandoned 
her child? Where was she? What was she doing? 

.After leaving her little Gosette with the Th6Kurdiers, she had. 
continued her journey, and had reached M. sur M. 

This, it will be remembered, was in i8i8. 

Fantine had quitted her province ten years before. M. sur M. had 
changed its aspect. While Fantine had been slowly descending 
from wretchedness to wretchedness, her native town had prospered. 

About two years previously one of those industrial facts which are 
the grand events of small districts had taken place. 

This detail is important, and we regard it as useful to develop it 
at length; we should almost say, to underline it. 

From time immemorial, M. sur M. had had for its ^cial indus- 
try the imitation of English jet and the black glass trinkets of Ger- 
many. This industry had always vegetated, on account of the high 
price of the raw material, which reacted on the manu&cture. At 
the moment when Fantine returned to M. sur M., an unheard-of 
transformation had taken place in the production of ‘black goods.^ 
Towards the close of 1815 a man, a stranger, had established himself 
in the town, and had hccn insphred with the idea of substituting, 
in th» manu&cture, gum-lac for resin, and, for bracelets in 
particular, slides of sheet-iron simply laid together, for slides of 
soldered sheet-iron. 

This very small change had effected a revolutiem. 

This very small change had, in fact, prodigiously reduced the cost 
of the raw material, which had rendered it possible in the first 
place, to raise the price of manui&cture, a benefit to the country; 
in the second place, to improve the workmanship, an advantage to 
the consumer; in the thM place, to sell at a lower price, while 
trebling the profit, wluch was a benefit to the manufacturer. 

Thus three results ensued from one idea. 

In less than three years the inventor of this process had become 
rich, which is good, and had made every one about him rich, which 
is better. He was a stranger in the Department. Of hb origin, imthing 
was known; of the beginning of his c^ureer, very litde. It was 
rumoured that he had come to town with very little money, a fov 
himdred firanm at the most. 

It was from this slender cl^ital, enlisted in dre scMce of 
an ingenioul idea, devdeped ^ meth^ and tha he 
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had drawn his own fortune, and the fortune of the whole country- 
side. 

On his arrival at M. sur M. he had only the garments, the 
a|^>earance, and the language of a working-man. 

It appears that on the very day when he made his obscure entry 
into the little town of M. sur M., just at nightfall, on a December 
evening, knapsack on back and thorn club in hand, a large fire 
had broken out in the town-hall. This man had rushed into the 
flames and had saved, at the risk of his own life, two children who 
belonged to the captain of the gendarmerie; this is why Ihey had 
forgotten to ask him for his passport. Afterwards they had learned 
his name. He was called Father Madeleine. \ 


Madeleine 

He was a man about fifty years of age, who had a preoccupied 
air, and who was good. That was all that could be said about him. 

Thanks to the rapid progress of the industry which he had so 
admirably re-constructed, M. sur M. had become a rather impor- 
tant centre of trade. Spain, which consumes a good deal of black 
jet, made enormous purchases there each year. M. sur M. almost 
rivalled London and Berlin in this branch of commerce. Father 
Madeleine’s profits were such, that at the end of the second year 
he was able to erect a large factory, in which there were two vast 
workrooms, one for the men, and the other for women. Any one 
who was hungry could present himself there, and was sure of 
finding employment and bread. Father Madeleine required of the 
men good will, of the women pure morals, and of all, probity. He 
had separated the workrooms in order to separate the sexes, and 
so that the women and girls might remain discreet. On this point 
he was indexible. It was the only thing in which he was in a manner 
intolerant. He was all the more firmly set on this severity, since 
M. sur M., being a garrison town, opportunities for corruption 
abounded. However, his coming had been a boon, and his presence 
was a godsend. Before Father Madeleine’s arrival, everything had 
languished in die country; now everything lived with a healthy life 
cS toil. A strong circulation warm^ everything and penetrated 
everywhere. Slack seasons and wretchedness were unknown. There 
was no pocket so obscure that it had not a little money in it; no 
dwelling so lowly that there was not some little joy within it. 

Fati^r Madeleine gave employment to every one. He exacted 
bi^t one thing: Be an honest man. Be an hon<^t woman. 

As we have said, in the midst of this activity of which he was the 
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cause and the pivot, Father Madeleine made his fortune; but a 
singular thing in a simple man of business, it did not seem as though 
that were his chief csure. He appeared to be thinking much of others, 
and little of himself. In 1820 he was known to have a sum of six 
hundred and thirty thousand francs lodged in his name with 
Laffitte; but before reserving these six hundred and thirty thousand 
francs, he had spent more than a million for the town am its poor. 

The hospital was badly endowed; he founded six beds there. M. 
sur M. is divided into the upper and the lower town. The lower 
town, in which he lived, had but one school, a miserable hovel, 
which was falling to ruin: he constructed two, one for girls, the 
other for boys. He allotted a salary from his own funds to the two 
instructors, a salary twice as large as their meagre official salary, 
and one day he said to some one who expressed surprise, ‘The two 
prime functionaries of the state are the nurse and the schoolmaster.’ 
He created at his own expense an infant school, a thing then almost 
unknown in France, and a fund for aiding old and infirm workmen. 
As his factory was a centre, a new quarter, in which there were a 
good many indigent families, rose rapidly around him ; he established 
there a free dispensary. 

At first, when they watched his beginnings, the good souls said, 
‘He’s a jolly fellow who means to get rich.’ When they saw him 
enriching the country before he enriched himself, the good souls 
said, ‘He is an ambitious man.’ This seemed all the more probable 
since the man was religious, and even practised his religion to a 
certain degree, a thing whic^ was very favourably viewed at that 
epoch. He went regularly to low mass every Sunday. The local 
deputy, who nosed out all rivalry everywhere, soon began to grow 
uneasy over this religion. This deputy had been a member of the 
legislative body of the Empire, and shared the religious ideas of a 
father of the Oratoire, known under the name of Fouchd, Due 
d’Otrante, whose creature and friend he had been. He indulged ip 
gentle raillery at Gkxl with closed doors. But when he beheld the 
wealthy manufacturer Madeleine going to low mass at seven 
o’clock, he perceived in him a possible candidate, and resolved tb 
outdo him; he took a Jesuit confessor, and went to high mass and 
to vespers. Ambition was at that time, in the direct acceptation of 
the word, a race to the steeple. The poor profited by this terror ^ 
well as the good Grod, for the honourable deputy also founded two 
beds in the hospital, which made twelve. 

Nevertheless, in 1819 a rumour one morning circulated through 
the town to the effect that, on the repr^entations of the jnefect and 
in consideration of the semccs rendered by hfin to the country^ 
Father Madeleine was to be appointed by the Kiit^, r^iayor of MV 
sur M. Those who had pronounced thk new-contcr' to be *ah 
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amintious fellow,’ seiaed w ith delight on this opportunity which 
all men desire, to eaclaim, There! what did we say!’ All M. sur 
was in an uproar. The rumour was well founded. Several days 
later the appointment appeared in the MomUmt. On the following 
day Father Madeleine refused. 

In this same year of 1819 the products of the new process invented 
by Madeleine figured in the industrial exhibition; vdien the jury 
made their report, the King appointed the inventor a chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour. A fresh excitement in the little town. Well, 
so it was the cross that he wanted! Father Madeleine refused the 
cross. I 

Decidedly, this man was an enigma. The good souls got out of 
their predicament by saying, ’After all, he is some sort^ of an 
adventurer.’ 

We have seen that the country owed much to him; the poor owed 
him everything; he was so useful and he was so gentle that people 
had been obliged to honour and respect him. His workmen, in 
particular, adored him, and he endured this adoration with a sort 
of melancholy gravity. When he was known to be rich, ‘people in 
society’ bowed to him, and he received invitations in the town; he 
was called, in town, Monsieur Madeleine; his workmen and the 
chddren continued to call him Father Madeleine, and that was what 
was most adapted to make him smile. In proportion as he mounted, 
throve, invitations rained down upon him. ‘Society’ claimed him 
for its own. The prim little drawing-rooms on M. sur M., which, 
of course, had at first been closed to the artisan, opened both leaves 
of their folding-doors to the millionaire. They made a thousand 
advances to him. He refused. 

This time the good gossips had no trouble. ‘He is an ignorant 
man, of no education. No one knows where he came from. He would 
not know how to behave in sodety. It has not been absolutely 
proved that he knows how to read.’ 

When they saw him making money, they said, ‘He is a man of 
bwness.’ When they saw him scattering his money about, they 
‘He is ah ambitious man.’ When he was seen to decline honours, 
said, ‘He is an adventurer.’ When they saw him repulse society, 
laid, ‘He is a brute.’ 

In iSao, five years after his arrival in M. sur M., fte services 
which he l^d rend^ned to the district were so dazzling, the opinion 
of die whole country round about ym so imanimou$, that the 
King agahi appointed him mayor oi%e town. He again declined; 
but die j^rdfect resisted his refiisal, all the notahilitiet of the place 
came ii^lore him, the people in the stitet besought him; the 
urging was so vigorous that he ended by accc^pting. It was noticed 
die thing whiih seemed thic^y to bring 1 ^ to a dedskm was 
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the almost irritated apostrophe addressed to him by an old woman 
of the people^ who called to him from lier threshold^ in an angry 
way: *A good mayor is a useful dting. Is he drawing back hrfore the good 
which he can do?* 

This was the third phase of his ascent. Father Madeleine had 
become Monsieur Madeleine. Monsieur Madeleine became 
Monsieur le Maire. 


S* Sums deposited with Lcfitte 

On the other hand, he remained as simple as on the first day. 
He had grey hair, a serious eye, the sunburned complexion of a 
labourer, the thoughtful visage of a philosopher. He habitually wore 
a hat with a wide brim, and a long coat of coarse cloth, buttoned 
to the chin. He fulfilled his duties as mayor ; but, with that exception^ 
he lived in solitude. He spoke to but few people. He avoided polite 
attentions; he escaped quickly; he smiled to relieve himself of the 
necessity of talking; he gave, in order to get rid of the necessity 
for smiling. The women said of him, ‘What a good*natured bear!* 
His pleasure consisted in strolling in the fields. 

He always took his meab alone, with an open book belEbrt him, 
which he read. He had a well**8elected little library. He loved books; 
books are cold but safe fiiends. In proportion as leisure came to him 
with fortune, he seemed to take advantage of it to cultivate his 
mind. It had been observed that, ever since his arrival at M. sur 
M., his language had grown more polished, more choice, and more 
gentle with every passing year. He liked to carry a gun with him 
on his strolls, but he rarely made use of it. When he did happen to 
do so, his shooting was something so in&llible as to inspire terror. 
He never killed an inoffensive animal. He never shot at a little 
bird. 

Aldiough he was no longer young, it was thought that he was 
still prodigiously strong. He offered his slssistance to any one who 
was in need of it, lifted a horse, released a wheel clogged in the mud, 
or stepped a runaway bull by the horns. He always had his pockets 
full of money when he went out; but they were empty on his return. 
When he passed through a village, the ragged tmts ran joyously 
after him, and surrounded him l&e a swarm of gpaats. 

It was thought that he must, in the past, have lived a country 
life, since he Imew all sorts of useful secrets, which he taught to the 
peasants. He taught them hpw to destroy scuif on wi^t, bj^ 
sprinkling it and the granary and inundating the cracks in the 
floor with a solution oTcommon salt; and how to chase away weeviU 
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by hanging up orviot in bloom everywhere, on the walls and the 
ceilings, among the grass and in the houses. 

He had ^recipes’ for exterminating from a field, blight, tares, 
foxtail, and all parasitic growths which destroy the wheat. He 
defended a rabbit warren against- rats, simply by the odour of a 
guinea-pig which he placed in it. 

One day he saw some country people busily engaged in pulling 
up nettles; he examined the plants, which were uprooted and 
already dried, and said: ^They are dead. Nevertheless, it would 
be a good thing to know how to make use of them. When the nettle 
is young, the leaf makes an excellent vegetable; when it h older, it 
has filaments and fibres like hemp and flax. Nettle doth is as good 
as linen cloth. Chopped up, nettles are good for poultry; TOunded, 
they are good for horned cattle. The seed of the nettle, mixed with 
fodder, gives gloss to the hair of animals; the root, mixed with 
salt, produces a beautiful yellow colouring-matter. Moreover, it is 
an excellent hay, which can be cut twice. And what is required for 
the nettle? A little soil, no care, no culture. Only the seed falls as 
it is ripe, and it is difficult to collect it. That is all. With the exercise 
of a little care, the nettle could be made useful; it is neglected and 
it becomes hurtful. It is exterminated. How many men resemble the 
nettle !’ He added, after a pause Remember this, my friends : there 
are no such things as bad plants or bad men. There are only bad 
cultivators.’ 

The children loved him because he knew how to make charming 
little trifles of straw and cocoanuts. 

When he saw the door of a church hung in black, he entered: 
he sought out funerals as other men seek christenings. Widowhood 
and the grief of others attracted him, because of his great gentleness ; 
he mingled with the friends clad in mourning, with families dressed 
in black, with the priests groaning around a coffin. He seemed to 
like to give to his thoughts for text these funereal psalmodies filled 
with the vision of the other world. With his eyes fixed on heaven, 
he listened with a sort of aspiration towards all the mysteries of 
the infinite, those sad voices which sing on the verge of the obscure 
abyss of death. 

He performed a multitude of good actions, concealing his agency 
in them as a man conceals himself because of evil actions. He 
penetrated houses privately, at night; he ascended staircases 
flirtively. A poor wretch on returning to his attic would find that 
hb door had been opened, sometimes even forced, during his 
absence. The poor man made a clamour over it: some malefactor 
had been there} He entered, and the first thing he beheld was a 
{^e of gold lying ftvgotten on some j^ece of fiimitute. The 
^malefactor’ who had been there was Father Madeleine. 
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He was affable and sad. The people said : *There is a rich man 
who has not a haughty air. There is a happy man who has not a 
contented air.* 

Some people maintained that he was a mysterious person, and 
that no one ever entered his chamber, which was a regular anchorite’s 
cell, furnished with winged hour-glasses and enlivened by cross- 
bones and skulls of dead men I This was much talked of, so that 
one of the elegant and malicious young women of M. sur M. came 
to him one day, and asked: ‘Monsieur le Maire, pray show us your 
chamber. It is said to be a grotto.’ He smiled, and introduced diem 
instantly into this ‘grotto.* They were well punished for their 
curiosity. The room was very simply furnished in mahogany, which 
was rather ugly, like all furniture of that sort, and hung with paper 
worth twelve sous. They could see nothing remarkable about it, 
except two candlesticks of antique pattern which stood on the 
chimney-piece and appeared to be silver, ‘for they were hall-marked,’ 
an observation full of the type of writ of petty towms. 

Nevertheless, people continued to say that no one ever got into 
the room, and that it was a hermit’s cave, a mysterious retreat, a 
hole, a tomb. 

It was also whispered about that he had ‘immense’ sums deposited 
with Laffittc, with this peculiar feature, that they were always at 
his immediate disposal, so that, it was added, M. Madeleine could 
make his appearance at Laffitte’s any morning, sign a receipt, and 
carry off his two or three millions in ten minutes. In reality, ^these 
two or three millions’ were reducible, as we have said, to six hundred 
and thirty or forty thousand francs. 


4. M, Madeleine in Mourning 

At the beginning of 1820 the newspapers announced the death 
of M. Myriel, Bishop of D., sumamed ‘Monseigneur Bienvenu,’ 
who had died in the odour of sanctit)r at the age of eighty-two. 

The Bishop of D. — to supply here a detail which the papers 
omitted — ^had been blind for many years before his death, and 
content to be blind, as his sister was beside him. 

Let us remark by the way, that to be blind and to be loved, is, 
in fact, one of the most strangely exquisite £:>rms of happiness upon 
this earth, where nothing is complete. To have continually at one’s 
side a woman, a daughter, a sister, a charming being, who is. there 
because you need her and becatise she cannot do without you; to 
know th^ we are indispensal^e to a person who is necessaiy to us; 
to be able to mcessan% measure one’s affection by die amount of 
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her presence which she hestows cn ns, End to say to ourselves^ 
*Since she consecrates the whole of her time to me, it is because 1 
possess the whc^e of her heart’ ; to behold her thought in lieu of her 
&ce; to be able to verify the fidelity of one being amid the eclipse 
of the world; to regard the rustle of a gown as the sound of wings; 
to hear her come and go, retire, ^>eak, return, sing, and to think 
dxat one is the c^entre of these steps, of this speech; to manifest at 
each instant one’s personal attraction; to feel one’s self all the more 
powerful because of one’s infirmity; to become in onc’| obscurity, 
and through one’s obscurity, the star around which'! this angel 
gravitates, — ^few felicities eqtial this. The supreme haj^ness of life 
consists in the conviction that one is loved ; loved for onea own sake 
— let us say rather, loved in spite of one’s self; this conmction the 
blind man possesses. To be served in this distress is to be caressed. 
Does he lack anything? No. One does not lose the light when one 
has love. And yAM love ! A love wholly constituted of virtue! There 
is no blindness where there is certainty. Soul seeks soul, gropingly, 
and finch it. And this soul, found and tested, is a woman. A hand 
sustains you; it is hers: a mouth lightly touches your brow; it is 
her mouth; you hear a breath very near you; it is hers. To have 
everything of her, from her worship to her pity, never to be left, 
to have that sweet weakness aiding you, to lean upon that immovable 
reed, to touch Providence with one’s hands, and to be able to take 
it in one’s arms, — God made tangible, — ^what bliss! The heart, 
that obscure, celestial flower, undergoes a mysterious blossoming. 
One would not exchange that shadow for all brightness! The angel 
soul is there, uninterruptedly there; if die departs, it is but to 
return again; she vanishes like a dream, and reappears like reality. 
One feels warmth approaching, and behold! she is there. One 
overflows with serenity, with gayety, with ecstasy; one is a radiance 
amid the night. And there are a thousand little cares. Nothings, 
which are enormous in that void. The most ineffable accents of the 
finxtinine voice employed to lull you, and supplying the vanished 
univeise to you. One is caressed with the scml. One sees nothing, 
but one feels that one is adored. It is a ptotdise of shadows. 

It was from this paradise that Monseigneur Welcome had passed 
to the odier. 

Ihe announcement of his death was reprinted by die local 
jounud of M. sur M. On the follovdng day, M. Madeleine appeared 
clad wholly in blade, and with crape on his hat. 

This snouming was nc^ced in the tenvn, and commented on. 
It seemed to thrw a light on M. Madeleme’s origin. It was con«* 
duded that some relationdup exi^^ between him and the ytener* 
ableK8lK)p. mown^for 

drawisig<r^ms; Am raSdiA M. MMeleint^ cr^l grea^y« ai^ 
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procured for him, instantly and at one1>}ow, a certain consideration 
in the noUie world of M. sur M. The microscoinc Faubourg Saint<» 
Germain of the place meditated raising the quarantine against M. 
Madeleine, the probable reladve of a bi^op. M. Madeleine 
perceived the advancement whidi he had obtained, by the mc»re 
numerous curtsies of the old women and the more plentiful smiles 
of the young ones. One evening, a rukar in that petty great world, 
who was curious by right df seniority, ventured to a^ him, *M. le 
Maire is doubtless a cousin of the late Bishop of D?.* 

He said, ‘No, Madame.’ 

‘But,’ resumed the dowager, ‘you are wearing mourning for him.’ 

He replied, ‘It is because 1 was a servant in his family in my 
youth.* 

Another thing which was remarked, was, that every time that he 
encountered in the town a youi^ Savoyard who was roaming about 
the country and seeking chimneys to sweep, the mayor had him 
summoned, inquired his name, and gave him money. The little 
Savoyards told each other about it: a great many of diem passed 
that way. 


5. Vague Flashes on the Horizon 

Little by little, and in the course of time, all this opposition sub- 
sided. There had at first been exercised against M. Madeleine, in 
virtue of a sort of law which aU those who rise must submit to, 
blackenii^ and calumnies; then they grew to be nothing more 
than ill-nature, then merely malicious remarks, then even tim 
entirely disappeared; respect became complete, unanimous, cordial, 
and towards 1821 the moment arrived when the word ‘Monsieur 
le Maire’ was pronotmeed at M. sur M. with almost the same 
accent as ‘Monseigneur the Bishop’ had been pronounced in D. ih 
1B15. People came fnim a distance of ten leagues around to consult 
M. Madeleine. He put an end to differences, he prevented lawsuit^ 
he reconciled enemies. Every one took him for judge, and with . 
good reason. It seemed as thoiigh he had for a soul the book of tho 
natural law. It was like an ei>tdemic of veneration, which in die 
course of six or seven years gi^ually took possesrion die whole 
district. 

One single man in the town, in the arrondhtement, absbUitidly 
escaped contagion, and, whatever Father Madel^rine 
remsuned bis qppement as though a sort of incorruptiUle and im- 
peiturbalil^ iti8tii«:t kqpt him <m the alert and uneasy, ft seems, in 
fhet^ as dieie existed in certain men a veritable bestial 
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instinct, though pure and upright, like all instincts, which creates 
antipathies and sympathies, which fatally separates one nature from 
another nature, which does not hesitate, which feels no disquiet, 
vdiich does not hold its peace, and which never belies itself, clear 
in its obscurity, infallible, imperious, intractable, stubborn to all 
counsels of the intelligence and to all the dissolvents of reason, and 
which, in whatever manner destinies are arranged, secretly warns 
the man-dog of the presence of the man-cat, and the man-fox of 
the presence of the man-lion* , 

It frequently happened that when M. Madeleine wai passing 
along a street, calm, affectionate, surrounded by the bl^ngs of 
all, a man of lolly stature, clad in an iron-grey frock-coatv armed 
with a heavy cane, and wearing a battered hat, turned round 
abruptly behind him, and followed him with his eyes until he dis- 
appeared, with folded arms and a slow shake of the head, and his 
upper lip raised in company with his lower to his nose, a sort of 
significant grimace which might be translated by: *What is that 
man, after all? I certainly have seen him somewhere. In any case, 
I am not his dupe.’ 

This person, grave with a gravity which was almost menacing, 
was one of those men who, even when only seen by a rapid glimpse, 
arrest the spectator’s attention. 

His name was Javert, and he belonged to the police. 

At M. sur M. he exercised the unpleasant but useful functions 
of an inspector. He had not seen Madeleine’s beginnings. Javert 
owed the post which he occupied to the protection of M. Cha- 
bouillet, the secretary of the Minister of State, Comte Angl^, then 
prefect of police at Paris. When Javert arrived at M. sur M. the 
fortune of the great manufacturer was already made, and Father 
Madeleine had become Monsieur Madeleine. 

Certain police officers have a peculiar physiognomy, which is 
complicated with an air of baseness mingled with an air of authority. 
Javert possessed this physiognomy minus the baseness. 

It is our conviction that if souls were visible to the eyes, we 
[ffiould be able to see distinctly that strange thing that each one 
individual of the human race corresponds to some one of the species 
of ffie animal creation; and we could easily recognize this truth, 
hardly perceived by the thinker, that from the oyster to the eagle, 
from the pig to the tiger, all animals exist in man, and that each one 
of them is in a man* Sometimes even ^veral of them at a time. 

Animals are nothing else than the figures of our virtues and our 
vkes, straying before our eyes, the visible phantoms of our souls. 
God diows them to us in order to induce us to reflect. Only since 
animals are mere Aadows, God has not made them capable of 
education in the full sense of the word; what Is the use? On the 
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contrary, our souls being realities and having a goal which is 
appropriate to them, God has bestowed on them intelligence; that 
is to say, the possibility of education. Social education, when well 
done, can always draw from a soul, of whatever sort it may be, 
the utility which it contains. 

This, it said, is of coiuse from the restricted point of view of 
terrestrial life which is apparent, and without prejudging the 
profound question of the anterior or ulterior personality of the 
beings which are not man. The visible I in nowise authorizes the 
thinker to deny the latent L Having made this reservation, let 
us pass on. 

Now, if the reader will admit, for a moment, with us, that in 
every man there is one of the animal species of creation, it will 
be easy for us to say what there was in Police Officer Javert. 

The peasants of Asturias are convinced that in every litter of 
wolves there is one dog, which is killed by the mother because, 
otherwise, as he grew up, he would devour the odier little ones. 

Give to this dog-son of a wolf a human face, and the result will 
be Javert. 

Javert had been bom in prison, of a fortune-teller, whose husband 
was in the galleys. As he grew up, he thought that he was outside 
the pale of society, and he despaired of ever re-entering it. He 
observed that society unpardoningly excludes two classes of men, 
— those who attack it and those who guard it; he had no choice 
except between these two classes; at the same time, he was conscious 
of an indescribable foundation of rigidity, regularity, and probity, 
complicated with an inexpressible hatred for the race of bohemians 
whence he was sprung. He entered the police; he succeeded there. 
At forty years of age he was an inspector. 

During his youth he had been employed in the convict establish- 
ments of the South. 

Before proceeding further, let us come to an understanding 
as to those words, ‘human face,* which we have just applied to 
Javert. 

The human face of Javert consisted of a flat nose, with two de^ 
nostrils, towards which enormous whiskers ascended on his cheeks. 
One felt ill at ease when he saw these two forests and these two 
caverns for the first time. When Javert laughed, — ^and his laugh 
was rare and terrible, — ^his thin lips parted and revealed to view 
not only his teeth, but his gums, and around his nose there formed 
a flattened and savage fold, as on the muzzle of a wild beast. Javert, 
serious, was a %vatch-dog; when he laughed, he was a t^er. As for 
the rest, he had very little skull and a great deal of jaw; his hair 
concealed his forehead and fell over his eyebrows; Ixtweo^ hk eyw 
there was a permanent, central frown, like an imprint of hk 
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giREe was obscuit; his mouth puned up and terrible; his air that of 
f<nrodous commaiid. 

This man was composed of two very simple and two very good 
sentiments, comparatively; but he rendered them almost fasul, by 
dint of exaggcratiiig them,— respect for authority, hatred of rebel- 
lion; and in his eyes, murder, robbery, all crimes, are only forms of 
rdE>ellion. He ^vdpped ina Wnd and profound fkith everyone who 
had a function in the state, from the prime minister to the rural 
policeman. He covered with scorn, aversion, and disgust ,^ery one 
who had once crossed the legal threshold of evil. He wa|| absolute, 
and admitted no exceptions. On the one hand, he said, ^The func- 
tionary can make no mistake; the magistrate is never in tw wrong.’ 
On the other hand, he said, ’These men are iiremedigbly lost. 
Nothing good can come from them.* He fully shared thef opinion 
of those extreme minds which attribute to hiunan law 1 know not 
what power of making, or, if the reader will have it so, of authen- 
ticating, demons, and who place a Styx at the base of society. He 
was stoical, serious, austere; a melancholy dreamer, humble and 
haughty, like fanatics. His glance was like a gimlet, cold and 
piercing. His whole life hung on these two words: watchfulness 
and supervision. He had introduced a straight line into what is the 
most crooked thing in the world; he possessed the conscience of his 
usefulness, the religion of his functions, and he was a spy as other 
men are priests. Woe to the man who fell into his hands! He would 
have arrested his own father, if the latter had escaped from the 
galleys, and would have denounced his modier, if she had broken 
her ban. And he would have done it with that sort of inward satis- 
faction which is conferred by virtue. And, withal, a life of privation, 
isolation, abnegation, chastity, with never a diversion. It was 
implacable duty; the police understood, as the Spartans understood 
Sparta, a pitiless lying in wait, a ferocious honesty, a marble in- 
former, Brutus in Vidocq. 

Javert’s whole person was expressive of the man who spies and 
who withdraws himself from observation. The mystica] school of 
Joseph de bJaistre, which at that epoch seasoned with lofry cos- 
mogony those things which were calM the ultra newspapers, would 
not have fruled to declare that Javert was a.symbdi* liSs brow was 
not viriMe; it disappeared beneath Im hat; his eyes were not visible, 
since they were lost under his eyebvows: his cUn was not visible, 
ibr it was plunged in lus cravat: hia hands were not visible; they 
were drawn up in his rieeves: and his cane was nsA virible; he 
carried it imder his coat. But when the ocst^asion prtamted itself, 
there was sttddaaly seen to emerge from all jlris shadow, as from 
an ambuscade, a nairow and ai^uhur forehead, a baleful i^ance, 
a ihratcnmg dihat, enormmis hai^, and a 
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In his kiaure nunnents, which were £u from frequent, he read, 
altibotqh itc hated boob; this caused him to be not whcdly ilhterate. 
This could be recognized by scnne emphasis in his qteech. 

As we have said, he had no vices. Ylhea he was pleased with 
himself, he permitted himseUf a {nnch of snuif. Therm lay his 
connection widi humanity. 

The reader wfll have no difficulty in understanding that Javert 
was terror of that whole class which ffie annual statistics of the 
hGhistry of Justice dominates under the rubric, Vagrants. The 
name of Javert routed thm by its mere utterance; the free of 
Javert petrified thm at sight. 

Sudi was tlus formidable man. 

Javert was like an eye constantly fixed on M. Madeleine. An 
eye full of stuqncion and conjecture. M. Madeleine had finally 
perceived the fret; but it seemed to be of no importance to him. He 
did not even put a question to Javert; he neither sought nor 
avoided him; he bore that mbarrassing and almost oppresnve 
gaze without appearing to nmice it. He treated Javert with ease 
and courtesy, as he did all the rest of the world. 

It was dimed, from some words which esciq)ed Javert, that he 
had secretly investigated, with that curiosity which bdongs to the 
race, and into which there enters as mudi instinct as will, all the 
anterior trsu^ which Father Madeleine mig^t have left dsewiiere. 
He semed to know, and he sometimes said in covert words, tiiat 
some one had gleaned certain information in a certun district about 
a fiunily which had disa{q)eared. Once he changed to say, as he 
was talking to himself T think I have him!* 'l^en heremained 
pensive for three days, and uttered not a word. It seemed tiiat the 
thread which he thought he held had broken. 

Moreover, and this furnishes the necessary corrective for the too 
absolute sense vtiiich certain words might present, there can be 
nothing really infallible in a human oreature, and the peculiarity 
of instinct is ^t it can become confiised, thrown off the ttsutit, and 
defeated. Otherwise, it would be siqierunr to inteUipux, and tine 
beatt would be found to be provided with a better light than man. 

Javert was evidently somewhat disconcerted by the perfect 
naturalness and tranquillity (ff M. Maddeine. 

One day, nevertheless, Itis sUrange inanner iqipeared to produce 
an impression on M. Madeleine. It was on the lowing occasioiu 



6. Father Fauckekvent 


One morning M. Madeleine was passing through an unpaved 
alley of M. sur M. ; he heard a noise, and saw a group some distance 
away. He approached. An old man named Father Fauchelevent 
had just fallen beneath his cart, his horse having mmbled down. 

This Fauchelevent was one of the few enemies whom M Made- 
leine had at that time. When Madeleine arrived in the nefehbour- 
hood, Fauchelevent, an ex-notary and a peasant who was almost 
educated, had a business which was beginning to be in a bad way. 
Fauchelevent had seen this simple workman grow rich, while he, 
a lawyer, was being ruined. This had filled him with jealousy, and 
he had done all he could, on every occasion, to injure Madeleine. 
Then bankruptcy had come; and as the old man had nothing lefl 
but a cart and a horse, and neither family nor children, he had 
turned carter. 

The horse had two broken legs and could not rise. The old man 
was caught in the wheels. The fall had been so unlucky that the 
whole weight of the vehicle rested on his breast. The cart was quite 
heavily laden. Father Fauchelevent was rattling in the throat in 
the most lamentable manner. They had tried, but in vain, to drag 
him out. An unmethodical effort, aid awkwardly given, a wrong 
shake, might kill him. It was impossible to disengage him otherwise 
than by lifting the vehicle off him. Javert, who had come up at 
the moment of the accident, had sent for a jack-screw. 

M. Madeleine arrived. People stood aside respectfully, 

^Help!’ cried old Fauchelevent. ‘Who will be good and save the 
old man?’ 

M. Madeleine turned towards those present: — 

Ts there a jack-screw to be had?’ 

‘One has been sent for,’ answered the peasant. 

‘How long will it take to get it?’ 

‘They have gone for the nearest, to Flachot’s place, where there 
is a farrier; but it makes no difference; it will take a good quarter 
of an hour.^ 

‘A quarter of an hour!’ exclaimed Madeleine. 

It Imd rained on the preceding nig^t; the soil was soaked. The 
cart was sinking deeper into the earth every moment, and crushing 
the dd carter’s breast more and more. It was evident that his ribs 
would be broken in five minutes mcm. 

Tt is impossible to wait another quarter of an hour,’ said 
Madeleine to the peasants, who were staring at him. 
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‘Wc must!* 

‘But it will be too late then! DonH you see that the cart is siuldng?’ 
‘Wdir 

‘Listen,’ resumed Madeleine; ‘there is still room enough under 
the cart to allow a man to crawl beneath it and raise it with his 
back. Only half a minute, and the poor man can be taken out. Is 
there any one here who stcnzt loins and heart? There are five 
louis d’or to be earned!’ 

Not a man in the group stirred. 

‘Ten louis,’ said Madeleine. 

The persons present dropped their eyes. One of them muttered; 
‘A man would need to be devilish strong. And then he runs the risk 
of getting crushed!* 

‘Come,’ began Madeleine again, ‘twenty louis.’ 

The same rilence. 

‘It is not the will which is lacking,’ said a voice. 

M. Madeleine turned roimd, and recognized Javert. He had not 
noticed him on his arrival. 

Javert went on; — 

‘It is strength. One would have to be a terrible man to do such 
a thing as lift a cart like that on his back.’ 

Then, gazing fixedly at M. Madeleine, he went on, emj^hasizing 
every word that he uttered: — 

‘Monsieur Madeleine, I have never known but one man capable 
of doing what you ask.’ 

Madeleine shuddered. 

Javert added, with an air of indifference, but without removing 
his eyes from Madeleine: — 

‘He was a convict.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Madeleine. 

‘In the galleys at Toulon.’ 

Madeleine turned pale. 

Meanwhile, the cart continued to rink riowly. Father Fau- 
chelevent ratded in the throat, and shrieked: — 

*I am strangling! My ribs are breaking! a screw! some thing! Ah!’ 

Madeleine glanced about him. 

‘Is diere, then, no one who wishes to earn twenty louis and save 
the life of this poor old man?’ 

No one stirr^. Javert resumed: — 

‘I have never known but one man who could tidee the j^iace c^a 
screw, and he was diat convict/ 

‘Ah I It is crushing me!’ cried the old ismn. 

Madeleine raised head, met Javert’s falcon eye sdB fi>^ 
upon hun, looked at the imrionless peasants, and mrihiA !ia(%* 
Then, without saymg .a word, he fell on h|s Imees, mad before Ae' 
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crowd had even had time to utter a cry, he was underneath the 
vehicle. 

A terrible moment of expectation and silence ensued. 

They beheld Madeleine, almost fiat on his stomach beneath diat 
terrible weight, make two vain efforts to bring his knees and his 
elbows together. They shouted to him, ‘Father Madeleine, come 
out!’ Old Fauchelevent himself said to him, ‘Monsieur Madeleine, 
go away! You see that I am fated to die! Leave me! You will get 
yourself crushed also!’ Madeleine made no reply. 

All the spectators were panting. The wheels had continued to 
sink, and it had become almost impossible for Madeleine^ to make 
his way from under the vehicle. \ 

Suddenly the enormous mass was seen to quiver, the dart rose 
slowly, the wheels half emerged from the ruts. They heard a stifled 
voice crying, ‘Make haste! Help!’ It was Madeleine, who had just 
made a final effort. 

They rushed forwards. The devotion of a single man had given 
force and courage to all. The cart was raised by twenty arms. Old 
Fauchelevent was saved. 

Madeleine rose. He was pale, though dripping with perspiration. 
His clothes were torn and covered with mud. All wept. The old 
man kissed his knees and called him the good Gk>d. As for him, he 
bore upon his countenance an indescribable expression of happy and 
celestial suffering, and he fixed his tranquil eye on javert, who was 
still staring at him. 


7. Fauchelevent becomes a Gardener in Paris 

Fauchelevent had dislocated his kneepan in his fall. Father 
Madeleine had him conveyed to an infirmary which he had es- 
tablished for his workmen in the factory building itself, and which 
was served by two sisters of charity. On the following morning the 
old man found a thousand-franc bank-note on his night-stand, 
with these words in Father Madeleine’s writing: * I purchase jmr 
horse and cartJ* The cart was broken, and the horse was dead. 
Fauchelevent recovered, but his knee remained stiff. M. Madeleine, 
on the recommendation of the sisters of charity and of his priest, 
got the good man a place as gardener in a frn^e convent in the 
Rue Saint-Antoine in Paris. 

Some time afrerwards, M. Madeleine was appointed mayor. Pie 
frnt time that Javert beheld M. Madeleine clothed in die scarf 
vahkh him authority over die town, he felt the sort of shudder 
which a watch-dog might esqierience on smdlting a wolf in his 
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master’s clotlies. From that time forth he avoided him as much as 
he possibly could. When the requirements of the service impera- 
tively demanded it, and he could not do otherwise than meet the 
mayor» he addressed him with profound respect. 

This prosperity created at M. sur M. by Father Madeleine had, 
besides the visible signs which we have mentioned, another symp- 
tom which was none the less significant for not being visible. This 
never deceives. When the population suffers, \^en work is lacking, 
when there is no commerce, the tax-payer resists imposts through 
penury, he exhausts and oversteps his respite, and the state expends 
a great deal of money in the charges for compelling and collection. 
When work is abundant, when the country is rich and happy, the 
taxes are paid easily and cost the state nothing. It may be said, that 
there is one infallible thermometer of the public misery and riches, 
— the cost of collecting the taxes. In the course of seven years the 
expense of collecting the taxes had diminished three-fourths in the 
arrondissement of M. sur M., and this led to this arrondissement 
being frequently cited from all the rest by M. de VillMe, then 
Minister of Finance. 

Such was the condition of the country when Fantine returned 
thither. No one remembered her. Fortunately, the door of M. 
Madeleine’s factory was like the face of a friend. She presented 
herself there, and was admitted to the women’s workroom. The 
trade was entirely new to Fantine; she could not be very skilful at it, 
and she therefore earned but little by her day’s work; but it was 
sufficient; the problem was solved; she was earning her living. 


8. Madame Victurnien expends Thirty Francs on Morality 

When Fantine saw that she was making her living, she felt joyful 
for a moment. To live honestly by her own labour, what mercy flmm 
heaven! The taste for work had really returned to her. She bought 
a looking-glass, took pleasure in surveying in it her youth, her 
beautiful hair, her fine teeth; she forgot many things; she thought 
only of Gosette and of die possible future, and was almost happy. 
She hired a litde room and furnished on credit on the strength of 
her fitture work — n lingering trace of her improvident ways. As 
she was not able to say that she was manied, she took good care, 
as we have seen, not to mention her little girl. 

At first, as the reader has seen, she paid the Th^nardiers promptly. 
As she only knew how to sign hor name^ she was obliged to tmte 
^through a public letter-writer. 
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She wrote and thii was i»)dccd. It Ix^n to he said in an 
und^rtone^ in the women’s workroom^ that Fantine Vrote letters’ 
and that ’she had ways about her.’ . 

There is no one for spying on people’s actions like those who are 
not concerned in them. Why does that gentleman never come except 
at nightM? Why does Mr. Soand-So never hang his key on its 
nail on Tuesday? Why does he idways take the narrow streets? 
Why docs Madame always descend hrom her hackney*coach before 
leadiing her house? Why does she send out to purchase six sheets 
of note paper, when she has a ’whole stationei^s shop full of it?’ 
etc. There exist beings who, for the sake of obtaining l|hc key to 
these enigmas, which arc, moreover, of no conscqucncd whatever 
to them, spend more money, waste more time, take more trouble, 
than would be required for ten good actions, and that gratuitously, 
for their own pleasure, without receiving any other payment for 
their curiosity than curiosity. They will follow up such apd such 
a man or woman for whole ^ys; they will do sentry duty for hours 
at a time on the corners of the streets, under alley-way doors at 
night, in cold and rain; they will bribe errand-porters, they will 
make the drivers of hackney-coaches and lackeys tipsy, buy a 
waidng-maid, suborn a porter. Why? For no reason. A pure passion 
for seeing, knowing, and penetrating into things. A pure itch for 
talking. And often ^ese secrets once known, these mysteries made 
public, dicsc enigmas illuminated by the l^t of day, bring on 
catastrophies, duels, failures, the ruin of families, and broken lives, 
to the great joy of Aose who have ’found out everything,’ without 
any interest in the matter, and by pure instinct. A sad thii^. 

Certain persons are malicious solely through a necessity for 
talking. Their conversation, the chat of the drawing-room, gossip 
of the anteroom, is like ^ose chimneys which consume wood 
rapidly; they need a great amount of combustibles; and their 
combusdblcs are furnished by their neighbours. 

So Fantine was watched. 

In addition, many a one was jealous of her golden hair and of 
her white teeth. 

It was remarked that in the workroom die ohen turned aside, 
in the midst of theses to wipe away a tear. These were the moments 
when die was thinking of her child ; perhaps, also, of the man whom 
die bad loved. 

Bieakiiig the f^kxuny bcmds of the past is a mournful task. 

It was observed that she wrote twice a month at least, and that 
die pmd the carrii^ on die letter* They managed to obtain the 
address : Mansum um^sHfur at The 

publfo writer, a old man vho could nm dU his stomach with 
red wine without emptyii^ his podtet of secrets, wsa made to talk 
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in the wine-shop. In diort^ it was discovered* that Fantine had a 
child. *She must be a pretty sort of a woman.* An old goss^ was 
found) who made the trip to Montfermeil) talked to the Thdnai^erS) 
and said on her return: Tor my five and thirty francs I have freed 
my mind. 1 have seen the child.* 

The gossip who did this thing was a gorgon named Madame 
Victumien) the guardian and door-keeper of every one’s virtue. 
Madame Victurnien was fifty^dx, and re-enforced the mask of 
ugliness widi the mask of age. A quavering voicC) a whinmcal mind. 
This old dame had once been young — astonishing fact! In her youth) 
in ’ 93 ) she had married a monk who had fled from his cloister in 
a red cap, and passed from the Bemardines to the Jacobins. She 
was dry, rough) peevidi, sharp) captiouS) almost venomous; all 
this in memory of her monk, whose widow she waS) and who had 
ruled over her masterfully and bent her to his will. She was a nettle 
in which the rustle of the cassock was visible. At 'the Restoration 
she had turned bigot, and that with so much energy that the priests 
had forgiven her her monk. She had a small property, which she 
bequeathed with much ostentation to a religious community. She 
was in high favour at the episcopal palace of Arras. So this Madame 
Victumien went to Montfermeil, and returned with the remark, 
‘I have seen the child.’ 

All this took time. Fantine had been at the factory for more than 
a year, when, one morning, the superintendent of the workroom 
handed her fifty francs from the mayor, told her that she was no 
longer employed in the shop, and requested her, in the mayor’s 
name, to leave the ne^hbouihood. 

This was the very month when the Th6nardier8) after having 
demanded twelve francs instead of six, had just exacted fifteen 
francs instead of twelve. 

Fantine was overwhelmed. She couldnot leave the neighbourhood; 
she was in debt for her rent and fumittire. Fifty francs was not 
sufficient to cancel diis debt. She stammered a few supplicadng 
words. The superintendent ordered her to leave the shop on the 
instant. Bendes, Fantine was cmly a moderately good workwoman. 
Overcome with shame, even more than with deq^air, she quitted 
the shop, and returned to her room. So her fault was now known 
to every one. 

&e no longer felt strong enough to say a word. She was advised 
to ke the mayor; At did not dm. The mayor had givoi her fifty 
francs because he was good, and had dhsnissed imr b^use he was 
just. She bowed before the decision. 
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So the monk’s widow was good for something. But M. Madeleine 
had heard nothing of all this. Life is full of just such combinations 
of events. M. Madeleine was in the habit of almost never entering 
the women’s workroom. 

At the head of this room he had placed an elderly spins^r, whom 
the priest had provided for him, and he had full confidence in this 
superintendent, — a truly respectable person, firm, suitable, 
upright, full of the charity which consists in giving, but not having 
in the same degree that charity which consists in understanding 
and in forgiving. M. Madeleine relied wholly on her. The best 
men are often obliged to delegate their authority. It was with 
this full power, and the conviction that she was doing right, that 
^e superintendent had instituted the suit, judged, condemned, 
and excuted Fantine. 

As regards the fifty francs, she had given them from a fund which 
M. Madeleine had intrusted to her for charitable purposes, and 
for giving assistance to the workwomen, and of which she rendered 
no account. 

Fantine tried to obtain a situation as a servant in the neigh- 
bourhood; she went from house to house. No one would have her. 
She coidd not leave town. The second-hand dealer, to whom she 
was in debt for her furniture — and what furniture! — said to her, 
Tf you leave, I will have you arrested as a thief.’ The householder, 
whom she owed for her rent, said to her, ‘You are young and pretty; 
you can pay.’ She divided the fifty francs between the landlord and 
the furniture-dealer, returned to the latter three-quarters of his 
goods, kept only necessaries, and found herself without work, 
without a trade, with nothing but her bed, and still about fifty 
francs in debt. 

She began to make coarse shirts for soldiers of the garrison, and 
earned twelve sous a day. Her daughter cost her ten. It was at this 
point that she began to pay the Thdnardiers irregularly. 

However, the old woman who lighted her candle for her when 
Ac returned at night, taught her the art of living in misery. Behind 
living on little, there is the living on nothing. These are the two 
dtambers; the first is dark, the second he black. 

Fantine learned how to live without fire entirely in the winter; 
how to give up a bird which eats a half a farthing’s worth of millet 
every two days; how to make a coverlet of one’s petticoat^ and a 
petticoat of one’s coverlet; how to save one^s candle, by taking 
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one’s meals by the light of the opposite window. No one knows all 
that certain feeble creatures, who have grown old in privation and 
honesty, can get out of a sou. It ends by being a talent. Fantine 
acquired this sublime talent, and regain^ a little courage. 

At this epoch she said to a neighbour, ‘Bah! I say to myself, by 
only sleeping five hours, and working all the rest of the time at 
my sewing, 1 shall always manage to nearly earn my bread. And, 
then, when one is sad, one eats less. Well, sufferings, uneasiness, a 
little bread on one hand, trouble on the other, — ^all this will support 
me.’ 

It would have been a great happiness to have her little girl with 
her in this distress. She thought of having her come. But what then! 
Make her share her own destitution! And then, she was in debt to 
the Th^nardiers! How could she pay them? And the journey! How 
pay for that? 

The old woman who had given her lessons in what may be called 
the life of indigence, was a sainted spinster named Marguerite, 
who was pious with a true piety, poor and charitable towards the 
poor, and even towards the rich, knowing how to write just 
sufficiently to sign herself Marguerite, and believing in God, which 
is science. 

There are many such virtuous people in this lower world; some 
day they will be in the world above. This life has a morrow. 

At first, Fantine had been so ashamed that she had not dared to 
go out. 

When she was in the street, she divined that people turned round 
behind her, and pointed at her; every one stared at her, and no one 
greeted her; the cold and bitter scorn of the passers-by penetrated 
her very flesh and soul like a north wind. 

It seems as though an unfortunate woman were utterly bare 
beneath the sarcasm and the curiosity of all in small towns. In 
Paris, at least, no one knows you, and this obscurity is a garment. 
Oh ! how she would have liked to Intake herself to Paris ! Impossible ! 

She was obliged to accustom herself to disrepute, as she had 
accustomed herself to indigence. Gradually she decided on her 
course. At the esqpiration of two or three months she shook off her 
shame, and began to go about as though there were nothing the 
matter. ‘It is all the same to me,’ she said. 

Slic went and came, bearing her head well up, with a bitter smile, 
and was conscious that she was becomii^ brazen-faced. 

Madame Victumien sometimes saw her passing, from her window, 
noticed the distress of ‘that creature’ who, ‘thanks to her,’ had been 
‘put back in her proper place,’ and cox^;ratulated herself* Thit 
hapf^ess eff die e>^^minded is black. 

E^ss of toil wore out Fandne, and the little dry cou^ which 
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troulded her increased. She sometimes said to htt neighbour^ 
Marguerite, *Just feel how hot my hands arel* 

Nevertheless, when she combed her beautiful hair in the morning 
witib an old broken comb, and it flowed about her like floss silk, 
die experienced a moment of happy coquetry. 


10 . Residt of the Success 

,!f 

She had been dismissed towards the end of the winter; the 
summer passed, but winter came again. Short days, Im work. 
Winter: no warmth, no light, no noonday, the evening joining on 
to the morning, fogs, twilight; the window is grey; it is impossiUe 
to see clearly at it. The sky is but a vent-hole. The whole day is a 
cavern. The sun has the air of a beggar. A frightful season! Winter 
changes the water of heaven and the heart of man into a stone. Her 
creditors harassed her. 

Fantine earned too little. Her debts had increased. The 
Th^nardiers, who were not prompdy paid, wrote to her constantly 
letters whose contents drove her to despair, and whose carriage 
ruined her. One day they wrote to her ^at her little Gosette was 
entirely naked in that cold weather, that she needed a woollen 
skirt, and that her mother must send at least ten francs for this. 
She received the letter, and crushed it in her hands all day long. 
That evening she went into a barber’s shop at the comer of the 
street, and pulled out her comb. Her admirable golden hair fell 
to her knees. 

‘What splendid hair!’ exclaimed the barber. 

‘How much will you give me for it?’ said she. 

‘Ten francs.’ 

‘Cut it off.’ 

She purchased a knitted petticoat and sent it to the Th6iardiers. 
This petdcoat made the Hi^nardiers furious. It was the money ffiat 
they wanted. Tliey gave the petticoat to £pontne. The poor Lark 
continued to shiver. 

Fantine dioug^t: ‘My child is no longer cdd. 1 have clothed her 
with my hair.’ She put on little round caps which concealed her 
shorn head, and in which die was stiU pretty* 

Dark thoughts held possessicm of Fantine’s heart. 

When die saw that ^e could no longer dress her hair, she b^^ 
to ha^ every one about her. She had long shared the universal 
vmeiation Father Madeleine ; yet, 1^ dint of repeaidng to hoadf 
thatitwashc whobaddit(k|krgedh«^, that he was llie cause of her 
utdiappliiess, she came to tuite faim also, and most of all* When 
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idle passed the factory in yfoMog hours, v^en the wc»r]q»eople were 
at door, she affected to lau^ and sing. 

An old workwoman who once saw her laughing and anging in 
this fashion said, There’s a girl who wil! come to a bad end.’ 

She took a lover, the first who offered, a man whrnn she did not 
love, out of bravado and with rage in her heart. He was a miserable 
scamp, a sort of mendicant musician, a lazy beggar, who beat her, 
and who abandoned her as she had taken him, in disgust. 

She adored her child. 

The lower she descended, the darker everything grew about her, 
the more radiant shone that litde angel at the bottom of her heart. 
She said, ‘When I get rich, I will have my Gosette with me;’ and 
she laughed. Her cough did not leave her, and she had sweats on 
her back. 

One day she received from die Th^ardiers a letter couched in 
the following terms: ‘Cosette is ill with a malady which is going 
the rounds of the neighbourhood. A miliary fever, they call it. 
Expensive drugs are required. This is ruining us, and we can no 
longer pay for them. If you do not send us forty firancs before the 
week is out, the little one will be dead.’ 

She burst out laughing, and said to her old neighbour: *Ahl they 
are good! Forty francs! the idea! That makes two napoleons! 
Where do they think 1 am to get them? These peasants are stupid, 
truly.* 

Nevertheless she went to a dormer window in the staircase and 
read the letter once more. Then she descended the stairs and 
emerged, running and leaping and still laughing. 

Some one met her and said to her, .‘What makes you so gay?’ 

She replied: ‘A fine piece of stupidity that some countty peq;>le 
have written to me. They demand forty francs of me. So much for 
you, you peasants!’ 

As she crossed the square, she saw a great many people collected 
around a cartia^ of eccentric shape, upon the top of which stood 
a man dressed in red, who was holding forth. He was a quack 
dentist on his rounds, who was offering to the public full sets of 
teeth, opiates, powders, and elixirs. 

Fantine nwgled in the group, and began to laugh with the rest 
at the harangue, which contained slang for the pc^hilace and jargon 
for lespectaUe peq>le. The tooth-ptdlcr espied the lovely, lau^tiOg 
girt, 1 ^ sudd^y exclaimed: Tou have beautiful tee&, you girt 
there, who are laughing; if you want to sell me your paletti^ I will 
give you a gold napoleon apkce for them.’ 

’W^at are my palettes?’ asked Fantine. 

*lhe palettes,’ replied the dental inrofoaor, ’are tiie fiont 
the two upper ones.’ 
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*How horrible I* exclaimed Fantine, 

^Two luqpoleoiiis!’ grumbled a toothless old woman who was 
present. ^Here’s a lucky girl!’ 

Fantine fled and stopped her ears that she might not hear the 
hoarse voice of the man shouting to her: ‘Reflect, my beauty! two 
napoleons; they may prove of service. If your heart bids you, come 
this evening to the inn of the Tillac d* Argent; you will find me there.* 
Fantine returned home. She was furious, and related the oc- 
currence to her good neighbour Marguerite: ‘Gan you understand 
such a thing? Is he not an abominable man? How can they allow 
such people to go about the country! Pull out my two fr^lint teeth! 
Why, I should be horrible! My hair will grow again, but ifiy teeth! 
Ah ! what a monster of a man ! I should prefer to throw myrclf head 
first on the pavement from the fifth story ! He told me that he should 
be at the TiUac d' Argent this evening.* 

‘And what did he offer?* asked Marguerite. 

‘Two napoleons.’ 

‘That makes forty francs.* 

‘Yes,* said Fantine; ‘that makes forty francs.* 

She remained thoughtful, and began her work. At the expiration 
of a quarter of an hour she left her sewing and went to read the 
Th^n^diers* letter once more on the staircase. 

On her return, she said to Marguerite, who was at work beside 
her: — 

‘What is a miliary fever? Do you know?* 

‘Yes,* answered the old spinster; ‘it is a disease.* 

‘Does it require many drugs?’ 

‘Oh! terrible drugs.’ 

‘How does one get it?’ 

‘It is a malady that one gets without knowing how.* 

‘Then it attacks children?* 

‘Children in particular.* 

‘Do people die of it?’ 

‘They may,’ said Marguerite. 

Fantine left the room and went to read her letter once more on the 
staircase. 

That evening she went out, and was seen to turn her steps in the 
dkection of the Rue de Paris, where the inns are situated. 

The next morning, when Marguerite entered Fantine’s room 
before daylight, — ^fi>r they always worked together, and in this 
manner only one candle for the two, — she foimd Fantine 
seated on her bed, pale and frozen. She had not lain down. Her cap 
had fallen on her knees. Her candle had burned all night, and was 
almost entirely consumed. Marguerite halted on the threshold, 
petrified at this tremendous wastefulness, and exclaimed: — 
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%ord! the candle is all burned out! Something has ha|^;>eiied/ 

Then she looked at Famine, who turned toward her her head 
bereft of its hair. 

Fantine had grown ten years older since the preceding night. 

*Jesusi’ said Marguerite/ what is the matter with you, Fantine?’ 

‘Nothing,* replied Fantine. ‘Quite the contrary. My child will 
not die of that frightful malady, for lack of succour. I am content.’ 

So saying, she pointed out to the spinster two napoleons which 
were glittering on the table. 

‘Ah! Jesus GodV cried Marguerite. ‘Why, it is a fortune! Where 
did you get those louis d’or?’ 

‘I got them,* replied Fantine. 

At the same time she smiled. The candle illuminated her counte* 
nance. It was a bloody smile. A reddish saliva soiled the comers of 
her lips, and she had a black hole in her mouth. 

The two teeth had been extracted. 

She sent the forty francs to Montfermeuil. 

After all it was a ruse of the Th^nardiers to obtain money. 
Cosette was not ill. 

Fantine threw her mirror out of the window. She had long since 
quitted her cell on the second floor for an attic with only a latch 
to fasten it, next the roof; one of those attics whose extremity forms 
an angle writh the floor, and knocks you on the head every instant. 
The poor occupant can reach the end of his chamber as he can the 
end of his destiny, only by bending over more and more. 

She had no longer a bed; a rag which she called her coverlet, a 
mattress on the 0oor, and a seatless chair still remained. A little 
rosebush which she had, had dried up, forgotten, in one comer. In 
the other comer was a butter-pot to hold water, which froze in 
winter, and in which the various levels of the water remained long 
marked by these circles of ice. She had lost her shame; she lost her 
coquetry. A final sign. She went out with dirty caps. Whether 
from la^ of time or from indifference, she no longer mended her 
linen. As the heels wore out, she dragged her stockings down into 
her shoes. This was evident from the perpendicular wrinkles. She 
patched her bodice which was old and worn out, with scraps of 
calico which tore at the slightest movement. The people to whom 
she was indebted made ‘scenes* and gave her no peace. She found 
them in the street, she found them again on her staircase. She. 
passed many a night weeping and thinking. Her eyes were very 
bright^ and she felt a steady pm in her shoulder towards the top 
of the left shoulder-blade. She coughed a great deal. She deeply 
hated Father Madeleine, but made no complaint. She sewed 
seventeen hours a day; but a contractor for the work of prkions, who. 
made the prisoners work at a discount, suddenly made prices falij 
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which reduced the daily earnings of worldng^women to nine sous. 
Seventeen hours of toil, and nine sous a day! Her creditois were 
more t^tiless than ever. The second-hand dealer, who had taken 
back nearly all his fumiture, said to her incessantly *When will 
you pay me, you hussy?* What did they want of her, good God! 
She felt that she was being hunted, and something of the wild beast 
developed in her. About the same time, Th6nardier wrote to her 
that he had waited with decidedly too much amialniity, and that 
he must have a hundred francs at once; otherwise he w;ould turn 
little Gosette out of doors, convalescent as she was from j|er heavy 
illness, into the cold and the streets, and that she might da what she 
liked with herself, and die if she chose. * A hundred francs, \ thought 
Fantine. *But in what trade can one earn a hundred sous^ a day?’ 

‘Gome!’ said she, ‘let us sell what is left.’ 

The unfortunate girl became a woman of the town. 


//. Ckristus nos Liheramt 

What is this history of Fantine? It is society purchasing a slave. 
From whom? From misery. 

From hunger, cold, isolation, destitution. A dolorous bargain. A 
soul for a morsel of bread. Misery offers; society accepts. 

The sacred law of Jesus Ghrist governs our civilization, but it 
does not, as yet, permeate it; it is said that slavery has disappeared 
from European civilization. This is a mistake. It still exists; but it 
weighs only upon the woman, and it is called prostitution. 

It weighs upon the woman, that is to say, upon grace, weakness, 
beauty, maternity. This is not one of the least of man’s disgraces. 

At ^e point in this melancholy drama which we have now reached, 
nothing is left to Fantine of that which she had formerly been. 

She has become marble in becoming mire. Whoever tou^es her 
frels cold. She passes; she endures you; she ignores you; she is the 
severe and dishonoui^ figure. life and the sodal oider have said 
their last word for her. All has luq>pened to her that wiU happen to 
her. She has felt everything, home everything, experienced every- 
thing, suffered everything, lost everything, mourned everything. 
She is resigned, with that resignation which resembles indifference, 
as dea^ resembles sfeq>. She no longer avmds anything. Let all the 
doodsfkli upon her, and all the ocean sweep overher! What matters 
it to her? She is a Qxmge that is soaked. 

At beliefs it to be so; but it h ah eiTor to imagine that 

\frae ean'^ arkl that one has sacked the bottom of 

gi^rtiimg whatever. 
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Alas! Whal: are all &e8e fistes^ driven on peli-mell? Whidier arc 
they going? Why arc they thus? 

He who knows that sees the whole die shadow. 

He is alone. His name is God. 


IS. M. Baimatabois's Inactivity 

There is, in all small towns, and there was at M. sur M. in 
particular, a class of young men who nibble away an income of 
fifteen hundred francs with the same air with which their prototypes 
devour two hundred thousand francs a year in Paris. These are 
beings of the great neuter species: impotent men, parasites, cyphers, 
who have a little land, a little folly, a little wit; who would be 
rustics in a dra^ng-room, and who think themselves gentlemen in 
the dram-shop; who say, *My fields, my peasants, my woods*; who 
hiss actresses at the theatre to prove that they are persons of taste; 
quarrel with the officers of the garrison to prove diat they are men 
of war; hunt, smoke, yawn, drink, smell of tobacco, play billiards, 
stare at travellers as ffiey descend from die diligence, live at the 
cafii, dine at the inn, have a dog which eats the bones under the 
table, and a mistress who eats the dishes on the table; who stidc at 
a sou, exaggerate the fashions, admire tragedy, despise women, 
wear out their old boots, copy London through Paris, and Paris 
through the medium of Pont-k-Mousson, grow old as dullards, 
never work, serve no use, and do no great harm. 

M. Fdbc Thoiomyks, had he remained in his own province and 
never beheld Paris, would have been one of these men. 

If they were richer, one would say, ‘They are dandies* ; if they 
were poorer, one would say, ‘They arc idlers.* They arc simply 
men without employment. Among these unemployed ihore are 
bores, the bored, dreamers, and some knaves. 

At that period a dandy was composed of a tall cdlar, a big cravat, 
a watch with trinkets, ffiree vests of different odours, worn one on, 
top of the other — the red and blue innde; of a shmrt-waisted olive 
coat, with a codfish tail, a doable row silver buttons set dose to 
eadi other and running up to the shoulder; and a pair of trousei:s 
of a lighter shade of olive, ornamented on the two seam$ with an 
ii»iefiffite, but always uneven, number of lines, varying from one 
to eleven — a limit which Was never exceeded. Add to ffiis, hi|^ 
shoes with little irons on the heels, a taB hat with a narrow briimi 
hair worn ina tuft, anenonbomcaiM:, smdconversatumietoff^ 
putw d* Potior. Over all, spun and a mmrtadte; At that qpo«^ 
mustaches indicated the botnrgcms, and spurs the pedes^bin. 
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The pmvtncuU dandy wore the longest of i^urs aiKi the fiercest 
of mustaches. 

It was the period of the conflict of the republics of South America 
with the king of Spain, of Bolivar against Morillo. Narrow-brimmed 
hats were royalist, and were called morillos; liberals wore hats with 
wide brims, which were called bolivars. 

Eight or ten months, then, after that which is related in the 
preceding pages, toward the first of January, 1823, on a snowy 
evening, one of these dandies, one of these unemployed, a 
Vight thinker,* for he wore a morillo, and was, moreover, war^y 
enveloped in one of those large cloaks which competed the 
flishionable costume in cold weather, was amusing hi^elf by 
tormenting a creature who was prowling about in a bill-dress, 
with neck uncovered and flowers in her hair, in front of the 
officers’ cafr. This dandy was smoking, for he was decidedly 
fashionable. 

Each time that the woman passed in front of him, he bestowed 
on her, together with a puff from his cigar, some apostrophe which 
he considered witty and mirthful, such, ‘How ugly you arc ! — 
Will you get out of my sight? — ^You have no teeth!’ etc., etc. This 
gentleman was known as M. Bamatabois. The woman, a melancholy, 
decorated spectre which went and came through the snow, made 
him no reply, did not even glance at him, and nevertheless continued 
her promenade in silence, and with a sombre regularity, which 
brought her every five minutes within reach of this sarcasm, like 
the condemned soldier who returns under the rods. The small 
effect which he produced no doubt piqued the lounger; and taking 
advantage of a moment when her back was turned, he crept up 
behind her with the gait of a wolf, and stifling his laugh, bent down, 
padced up a handful of snow from the pavement, and thrust it 
abruptly into her back, between her bare shoulders. The woman 
uttered a rpar, whirled round, gave a leap like a panther, and 
hurled herself upon the man, burying her nails in his face, with the 
most frightful words which could fall from the guard-room into the 
gutter. These insults, poured forth in a voice roughened by brandy, 
did, indeed, proceed in hideous wise from a mouth which lacked 
its two front teeth. It was Fantine. 

At the noise thus produced, the officers ran out in throngs from 
the caf6, passers-by collected, and a large and merry circle, hooting 
and applauding, was formed around ffiis whirlwind composed of 
two beings, whom there was some difficulty in recognizing as a man 
and a woman : the man struggling, his hat on the ground ; the woman 
striking <^;with feet and &ts, bare-headed, howling, minus hair 
and teeth, Svad with wrath, horrible. 

Suddenly a man of lofry stature emerged vivaciously from the 
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crowd, seized, the woman by her satin bodice, which was covered 
with mud, and said to her^ Toliow met* 

The woman raised her head; her furious voice suddenly died 
away. Her eyes were glassy; she turned pale instead of livid, and 
she trembled with a quiver of terror. She had recognized Javcrt. 
The dandy took advantage of the incident to make his escape. 


75. The Solution of Some Questions connected 
with the Municipal Police 

J AVERT thrust aside the spectators, broke the circle, and set out 
with long strides towards the police station, which is situated at the 
extremity of the square, dragging the wretched woman after him. 
She yielded mechanically. Neither he nor she uttered a word. The 
cloud of spectators followed, jesting, in a paroxysm of delight. 
Supreme misery an occasion for obscenity. 

On arriving at the police station, which was a low room, warmed 
by a stove, with a glazed and grated door opening on the street, 
and guarded by a detachment, Javcrt opened the door, entered 
with Fantine, and shut the door behind him, to the great disap- 
pointment of the curious, who raised themselves on tiptoe, and 
craned their necks in front of the thick glass of the station-house, 
in their effort to see. Curiosity is a sort of gluttony. To see is to 
devour. 

On entering, Fantine fell down in a corner, motionless and mute, 
crouching down like a terrified dog. 

The sergeant of the guard brought a lighted candle to the table. 
Javcrt seated himself, drew a sheet of stamped paper from his 
pocket, and began to write. 

This class of women is consigned by our laws entirely to the 
discretion of the police. The latter do what they please, punish 
them, as seems good to them, and confiscate at their will those two 
sorry things which they entitle their industry and their liberty. 
Javert was impassive; his grave face betrayed no emotion whatever. 
Nevertheless, he was seriously and deeply preoccupied. It was one 
of those moments when he was exercising without control, but 
subject to all the scruples of a severe conscience, his redoubtable 
dis^edonary power. At that moment he -was conscious that his 
police agent’s stool was a tribunal. He was entering judgment. He 
judged and condemned. He summoned all the ideas which could 
ponibly exist in his mind, around the great thing which he was 
doing. The mesre he examined dbe deed of this woman, the more 
shocl^ he felt. It was evident tibat he had just witnessed rite com« 
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misnon of« crime. He had just beheld, yonder, in the street, society, 
in die person of a freeholder and an dector, insulted and attack^ 
fay a creature who was outside all pales. A prostitute had made an 
attempt on the life of a citiaen. He had seen diat, he, Javm. He 
wrote in silence. 

When he had finished he sigpied the paper, folded it, and said 
to the sergeant of the guard, as he handed it to him. ‘Take three 
men and conduct this creature to jail.* 

Then, turning to Fantine, ‘You are to have six months of it.’ 
The unhappy woman shuddered. 

‘Six months! six months of prison!’ she exclaimed. ‘Sud^ months 
in which to earn seven sous a day! But what will become of Gosette? 
My daughter! my daughter! But 1 still owe the Th6nardien over a 
hundred francs; do you know that, Monsieur Inspector?’ \ 

She dragged herself across the damp floor, among the muddy 
boots of all those men, without rising, with clasped hands, and 
taking great strides on her knees. 

‘Monsieur Javert,’ said she. ‘1 beseech your mercy. 1 assure you 
that I was not in the wrong. If you had seen the beginning, you 
would have seen. I swear to you by the good God that 1 was not to 
blame! That gentleman, the bourgeois, whom I do not know, put 
snow in my back. Has any one the right to put snow down our 
backs when we are walking along peaceably, and doing no harm to 
any one? I am rather ill, as you see. And then, he had been saying 
impertinent things to me for a long time: “You are ugly! you ^ve 
no teedi!” I know well that I have no longer those teeth. I did 
nothing; I said to myself, “The gentleman is amusing himself.” 
1 was honest with him; 1 did not speak to him. It was at that moment 
that he put the snow down my back. Monsieur Javert, good 
Monsieur Inspector! is there not some person here who saw it and 
can tell you that this quite true? Perhaps I did wrong to get angry. 
You know that one is not master of one’s self at the first moment. 
One gives way to vivacity ; and then, when some one puts something 
ctdd down your back just when you are not expecting it! 1 did 
wrong to spoil that gentleman’s hat. Why did he go away? 1 would 
ask his pardon. Oh« my God! It makes no difference to me whether 
I ask his pardon. Do me the fevomr to-day, for this once. Monsieur 
Javert. Hold! yon do not know that in prison one esm earn only 
seven sous a day; it is not the government’s fault, but seven sous 
is one’s earnings; and just fency, I must pay one hundred francs, 
dr my iittie girl be sent to me. CM^my God! 1 cannot have h&t 
vdA me. What 1 do & so vile! Oh, nsy Cosettei Oh, my Iltde ai^l 
of the Holy Viigini what witt become of her, pQ«nr oeature? I will 
tell you: it is the Ihdnardiers, inn-keqiers, peasants; and such 
people areitnreasooiable. They want money, ^n’t put me in prison! 
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You see, there is a little girl who will be turned out into die street, 
to get along as best die may, in ihe very heart of the winter; and 
you must have pity on such a being, my good Monneur Javert. If 
she were older, she might earn her living; but it cannot done at 
that 9^, 1 am not a l^d woman at bottom. It is not cowardliness 
and gluttony that have made me what 1 am. If I have drunk brandy, 
it was out of misery. I do not not love it; but it benumbs the senses. 
When I was happy, it was only necessary to glance into my closets, 
and it would Imve been evident that I was not a coquettish and 
untidy woman. I had linen, a great deal of linen. Have pity on me. 
Monsieur Javert !* 

She spoke thus, rent in twain, shaken with sobs, blinded with 
tears, her neck bare, wringing her hands, and coughing with a 
dry, short cough, stammering softly with a voice of agony. Great 
sorrow is a divine and terrible ray, which transfigures the unhappy. 
At that moment Fantine had become beautiful once more. 'From 
time to time she paused, and tenderly kissed the police agent’s coat, 
She would have softened a heart of granite; but a heart of wood 
cannot be softened. 

*Gomei’ said Javert, ‘I have heard you out. Have you entirely 
finished? You will get six months. Now march! The Eternal Father 
in person could do nothing more.’ 

At these solenm words, *the Etenud Ftdher in person could do noUiing 
more^^ she understood that her fate was sealed. She saxik down, 
murmuring, ‘Mercy!’ 

Javert turned his back. 

The soldiers seized her by the arms. 

A few moments earlier a man had entered, but no one had paid 
any heed to him. He shut the door, leaned his back against it, and 
listened to Fantine’s despairing supplications. 

At the instant when the soldiers laid tiieir bands upon tiie un** 
fortunate woman, who would not rise, he emerged from the shadow, 
and said: — 

‘One moment, if you please.’ 

Javert raised his eyes a^ reccgnized M. Madeleine. He removed 
his hat, and, saluting him witii a sort aggrieved awkwardness:— «• 

‘Excuse me, Mr, Mayor — ’ 

Hie words *h4r. Mayor’ produced a curious defect upcm Fantine. 
She rose to her feet with one bound, Ifisb a spectre springing from 
thesearth, thrust aside the soldiers with both arms, walked straig^. 
up to M« Madeleine befiMre any cme could prevent her, and garing 
intentiy at him, with a bewildered air, ^e cried: — 

‘Ah! so it is you who are M« le Ma^’ 

then she.burst into a laiigh, and in bii fiMce. 

M. Madeleine wiped his itoe, and emdi — 
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*Iiispector Javert, set this woman at liberty.’ 

Javert felt that he was on the verge of going mad. He experienced 
at that moment, blow upon blow and almost simultaneously, the 
most violent emotions which he had ever undergone in all his life. 
To see a woman of the town spit in the mayor’s face was a thing 
so monstrous that, in his most daring flights of fancy, he would have 
regarded it as a sacrilege to believe it possible. On the other hand, 
at the very bottom of his thought, he made a hideous comparison 
as to what this woman was, and as to what this mayor might be ; and 
then he, with horror, caught a glimpse of I know not what simple 
explanation of this prodigious attack. But when he beheiji that 
mayor, that magistrate, calmly wipe his face and say, this 
woman at liberty^^ he underwent a sort of intoxication of amaz^ent; 
thought and word failed him equally; the sum total of p^sible 
astonishment had been exceeded in this case. He remained 
mute. 

The words had produced no less strange an effect on Fantine. 
She raised her bare arm, and clung to the damper of the stove, 
like a person who is reeling. Nevertheless, she glanced about 
her, and began to speak in a low voice, as though talking to 
herself: — 

*At liberty! I am to be allowed to go! I am not to go to prison 
for six months! Who said that? It is not possible that any one could 
have said that. 1 did not hear aright. It cannot have been that 
monster of a mayor! Was it you, my good Monsieur Javert, who 
said that I was to be set free? Oh, sec here ! I will tell you about it, 
and you will let me go. That monster of a mayor, that old black- 
guard of a mayor, is the cause of all. Just imagine. Monsieur Javert, 
he turned me out! all because of a pack of rascally women, who 
gossip in the workroom. If that is not a horror, what is? I'o dismiss 
a poor girl who is doing her work honestly! Then I could no longer 
earn enough, and all this misery followed. In the first place, there 
is one improvement which these gentlemen of the police ought to 
make, and that is, to prevent prison contractors from wronging 
poor people. I will explain it to you, you sec : you are earning twelve 
sous at shirt-making, the price falls to nine sous : and it is not enough 
to live on. Then one has to become whatever one can. As for me, I 
had my little Gosette, and I was actually forced to become a bad 
woman. Now you understand how it is that that blackguard of a 
mayor caused all the misdiief. After that I stamped on that 
gendeman’s hat in front of the officers? caft; but he had spoiled my 
whole dress with snow. We women have but one silk dress for 
evening wear. You sec that I did not do wrong deliberately— -truly. 
Monsieur Javert; and everywhere I behold women who are far 
more wick^ than I, and who are much happier. O Mtmsicur Javert ! 
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it was you who gave Dnkrs that I am to be set free, was it not? 
Make inquiries, sfieak to my landlord; 1 am paying my rent now; 
they will tell you that I am perfectly honest. Ahl my Godl 1 beg 
your pardon; 1 have unintentionally touched the damper of the 
stove, and it has made it smoke.’ 

M. Madeleine listened to her with profound attention. While 
she was speaking, he fumbled in his waistcoat, drew out his purse 
and opened it. It was empty. He put it back in his pocket. He said 
to Fantine, ‘How much did you say that you owed?’ 

Fantine, who was looking at Javert only, turned towards him: — 

‘Was I speaking to you?’ 

Then, addressing the soldiers: — 

‘Say, you fellows, did you see how 1 spat in his face? Ah! you 
old wretch of a mayor, you came here to frighten me, but I’m not 
afraid of you. I am afraid of Monsieur Javert. I am afraid of my good 
Monsieur Javert !’ 

So saying, she turned to the inspector again: — 

‘And yet, you see, Mr. Inspector, it is necessary to be just. I 
understand that you are just, Mr. Inspector; in fact, it is perfectly 
simple: a man amuses himself by putting snow down a woman’s 
back, and that makes the officers laugh; one must divert themselves 
in some way; and we — ^wcll, we arc here for them to amuse them- 
selves with, of course! And then, you, you come; you are certainly 
obliged to preserve order, you lead off the woman who is in the 
wrong; but on reflection, since you are a good man, you say that I 
am to be set at liberty; it is for the sake of the little one, for six 
months in prison would prevent my supporting my child. “Only, 
don’t do it again, you hussy!’’ Oh! I won’t do it again, Monsieur 
Javert! They may do whatever they please to me now; I will 
not stir. But to-day, you see, I cried because it hurt me. I was 
not expecting that snow from the gentleman at all; and then, as 
I told you, I am not well; 1 have a cough; I seem to have a 
burning ball in my stomach, and the doctor tells me, “Take care 
of yourself.’’ Here, feel, give me your hand; don’t be afraid — ^it 
is here.* 

She no longer wept, her voice was caressing; she placed Javert’s 
coarse hand on her delicate, white throat and looked smilingly at 
him. 

Ml at once she rapidly adjusted her disordered garments, dropped 
the folds of her skirt, which had been pushed up as die dragged 
herself along, almost to the height of her knee, and stuped to- 
wards the door, saying to the soldiers in a low voice, and mth 
friendly nod: — 

‘Children, Monsieur I’lnspecteur has said that I am to be 
released, and I am going.’ 
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Sbe laid her hand im the latch of the door. One step more and 
^ would be in the street. 

Javert up to that moment had remained erect, motionless, with 
his eyes fixed on the ground, cast athwart this scene like some dis- 
placed statue, which is waiting to be put away somewhere. 

The sound of the latch ro\i^ him. He raised his head with an 
expression of sovereign authority, an expression all the more 
alarming in prop(X*don as the authority rests on a low level, 
ferocious in the wild beast, atrocious in the man of no estate. 

^Sergeant!’ he cried, ‘don’t you see that that jade is walkmg off! 
Who bade you let her go?’ \ 

‘1,’ said Madeleine. \ 

Fantine trembled at the sound of Javert’s voice, and let^go of 
the latdi as a thief relinquidbes the article which he has stolen. 
At the sound of Madeleine’s voice she turned around, and 
from that moment forth she uttered no word, nor dared so much 
as to breathe freely, but her glance strayed from Madeleine to 
Javert, and from Javert to Madeleine in turn, according to which 
was speaking. 

It was evident that Javert must have been exasperated beyond 
measure before he would permit himself to apostrophize the sergeant 
as he had done, after the mayor’s suggestion that Fantine should be 
set at liberty. Had he reached the point of forgetting the mayor’s 
presence? Had he finally declared to himself that it was impossible 
diat any ‘authority’ should have given such an order, and that the 
mayor must certainly have said one thing by mistake for another, 
without intending it? Or, in view of the enormities of which he had 
been a witness for the past two hours, did he say to himself, that it 
was necessary ro recur to supreme resolutions, that it was indis- 
pensable that the small should be made great, that the police spy 
should transfrxrm himself into a magistrate, that the policeman should 
become a dispenser of justice, and that, in this prodigious extremity, 
Older, law, mcxality, government, society in its entirety, was per- 
sonified in him, Javert? 

However that may be, when M. Madeleine uttered that word, 
/, as we have just heau’d. Police Inspector Javert was seen to turn 
toward the mayor, pale, cold, with Idue lips, and a look of despair, 
his whole body agitated by an imperceptible quiver and an un- 
precedented occurrence, and say to him, wtifa downcast eyes but 
si firm voice: — 

'iMr. Mayor, that cannot be,’ 

^*Why not?’ said Madeleine. 

/flhis miserable woman has insulted a citizen/ 

^Inspector Javert,’ r^lkd the mayor, in a cidm and ocxncUiafixxg 
lone, ‘listen. You are an honest man, and t fodl no hesitation in 
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explaining matters to you. Here is the true state of the case: 1 was 
passing through the square just as you were leading this woman 
away; there were still groups of people standing about> and I made 
inquiries, and learned everything; it was the townsman who was 
in the wrcmg and who should have been arrested by prop^ly 
conducted p^ice.’ 

Javcrt retorted: — 

*This wretch has just insulted Monsieur le Maire.* 

^That concerns me,* said M. Madeleine. *My own imult belongs 
to me, 1 think. I can do what I please about it.’ 

*1 beg Monsimr le Maire’s pa^on. The insult is not to him, but 
to the law.* 

Tnspector Javert,* replied M. Madeleine, ’the highest law is con- 
science. 1 have heard this woman; 1 know what I am doing.’ 

’And 1, Mr. Mayor, do not know what I see.’ 

‘Then content yourself with obeying.’ 

’1 am obeying my duty. My duty demands that this woman 
shall serve six months in prison.’ 

M. Madeleine replied gendy: — 

’Heed this well; she will not serve a single day.* 

At this decisive word, Javert ventured to fix a searching look on 
the mayor and to say, but in a tone of voice that was still pro- 
foundly respectful: — 

’I am sorry to oppose Monsieur le Maire; it is for the first time 
in my life, but he i^l permit me to remark that I am within die 
bounds of my authority. 1 confine myself, since Monsieur le Maire 
desires it, to the question of the gentleman. 1 was present. This 
woman flung herself on Monsieur Bamatabois, who is an elector 
and die proprietor of that handsome house with a balcony, which 
forms the comer of the esplanade, three stories high and entirely 
of cut stone. Such things as there are in the world! In any 
case, Monsieur le Maire, this a is question of police regulations 
in the streets, and concerns me, and 1 shall detain this woman 
Fsmtine.’ 

Then M. Madeleine folded his arms, and said in a severe voice 
which no one in the town had heard hitherto: — 

’The matter to which you refer is one connected widi the muni- 
cipal police. According to die terms of articles nine, eleven, fifteen, 
and sixty-six of the code of criminal examinatitm, 1 am die judge. 
I mder that this woman shall be set at liberty.’ 

Javert ventured to make a final eflbrt* 

’But, Mr. Mayor — * 

refer you to article eighty-one of die law of the igth cf 
cember, 1739 , in rcffotd to arbitrary detention.* 

’hitoiaieur le Ma^, pe^ — ^ 
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‘Not another word,* 

‘But—’ 

‘Leave the room,’ said M. Madeleine. 

Javert received the blow erect, full in the face, in his breast, like 
a Russian soldier. He bowed to the very earth before the mayor 
and left the room. 

Fantine stood aside from the door and stsu^ed at him in amazement 
as he passed. 

Nevertheless, she also was the prey to a strange coniusipifi. She 
had just seeh herself a subject of dispute between two opposing 
powers. She had seen two men who held in their hands her liberty, 
her life, her soul, her child, in combat before her very eyes; one of 
these men was drawing her towards darkness, the othea was 
leading her back towards the light. In this conflict, viewed through 
the exaggerations of terror, these two men had app>eared to her like 
two giants; the one spoke like her demon, the other like her good 
angel. The angel had conquered the demon, and, strange to say, 
that which made her shudder from head to foot was the fact that 
this angel, this liberator, was the very man whom she abhorred, 
that mayor whom she had so long regarded as the author of all her 
woes, that Madeleine ! And at the very moment when she had insult- 
ed him in so hideous a fashion, he had saved her! Had she, then, 
been mistaken? Must she change her whole soul? She did not know; 
she trembled. She listened in bewilderment, she looked on in 
afiiight, and at every word uttered by M. Madeleine she felt the 
frightful shades of hatred crumble and melt within her, and some- 
thing warm and ineffable, indescribable, which was both joy, 
confidence, and love, dawn in her heart. 

When Javert had taken his departure, M, Madeleine turned 
to her and said to her in a deliberate voice, like a serious man 
who does not wish to weep and who finds some difficulty in 
speaking: — 

‘I have heard you, I knew nothing about what you have men- 
tioned. I believe that it is true, and I feel it that is true. I was even 
igncBrant of the fact that you had left my shop. Why did you not 
ai^ly to me? But here; I will pay your debts, I will send for your 
child, or you shall go to her. You shall live here, in Paris, or where 
you please. 1 undertake the care of your child and yourself. You 
not work any longer if you do not like. I will give all the 
money you require. You shall be honest and happy once more. 
And listen! I declare to you that if all is as you say, — and I do not 
doubt it, — you have never ceased to be virtuous and holy in the 
sight of God. Oh! poor woman.’ 

This was more ^an Fantine could bear. To have Cosettel To 
leave this life of infamy. To live free, rich, happy, respectable with 
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Gosette; to see all these realities of paradise blossom of a sudden in 
the midst of her misery. She stared stupidly at this man who was 
talking to her, and could only give vent to two or three sobs, ‘Oh! 
Oh! Oh!’ 

Her limbs gave way beneath her, she knelt in front of M. Made- 
leine, and before he could prevent her he felt her grasp his hand 
and press her lips to it. Then she fainted. 
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/• The Beginning of Repose 

M. Madeleine had Fantine removed to that infirmary which he 
had established in his own house. He cox^ded her to the sisters^ 
who jmt her to bed. A burning fever had come on. She passed a 
part of the night in delirium and raving. At length, however, she 
fell asleep. 

On the morrow, towards midday, Fantine awoke. She heard 
some one breathing dose to her bed; she drew aside the curtain 
and saw M. Madeleine standing there and looking at something 
over her head. His gaze was full of pity, anguish, and supplication. 
She followed its direction, and saw that it was fixed on a crucifix 
which was nailed to the wall. 

Thenceforth, M. Madeleine was transfigured in Fantine*s eyes. 
He seemed to her to be clothed in %ht. He was absorbed in a s<»’t 
of prayer. She gazed at him for a long time without daring to 
interrupt him. At last she said timidly: — 

‘What are you doing?* 

M. Madeleine had been there for an hour. He had been waiting 
for Fantine to awake. He took her hand, felt of her pulse, and 
replied: — 

‘How do you feel?* 

‘Well, I have slept,* she replied; ‘1 think that I am better. It is 
nothing.* 

He answered, responding to the first question which she had put 
to him as though he had but just heard it: — 

‘I was praying to the martyr there on high.* 

And he added in his own mind, ‘For the martyr here below.* 

M. Maddieine had passed the night and the morning in m aki n g 
inquiries. life knew aU now. He knew Fantine’s histcary in aU its 
heart-rending details. He went on: — 

‘You have suffered much, poor mother. Ohl do not complain; 
you now have the dowry of the elea. It is thus that men are trans^ 
formed into angels. It is not their &ult they do not know how to 
go to work otherwise. You see, this hell from which you have just 
emexged is the first form of heaven. It was necessary to bc^ there^* 
He sighed decfdy. Butdie smiled on him widi that sul^ne 
in whidi two teeth were laddx^. / 

That same night, Javert wrote a letter. The next morning he 
posted it himself at fi^e office of M* sur M. It was addressed 
Parts, and die supersoiption tan : To Ahnsieur €Mom^ SeereUffj^ 
of Meemmr h Prffft of Fb&t. As the in the fmctoii4t0u*e 
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b^n bruited about, the postmistress and some other persons who 
saw the letter before it was sent off, and who recognized Javert^s 
handwriting on the cover, thought that he was sending in his 
resignation. 

M. Madeleine made haste to write to the Th^nardiers. Fantine 
owed them one hundred and twenty francs. He sent them three 
himdred francs, telling them to pay themselves from that sum, and 
to fetch the child instantly to M sur M., where her sick mother 
required her presence. i 

This dazzled Th^nardier. ‘The devil T said the man to his wife; 
‘don’t let’s allow the child to go. This lark is going to turd; into a 
milch cow. 1 see through it. Some ninny has taken a fancy^to the 
mother.’ 

He replied with a very well drawn-up bill for five hundred and 
some odd francs. In this memorandum two indisputable items 
figured up over three hundred francs, — one for the doctor, the 
other for the apothecary who had attended and physicked J^ponine 
and Azelma through two long illnesses. Gosette, as we have already 
said, had not been ill. It was only a question of a trifling substitution 
of names. At the foot of the memorandum, Th^nardier wrote, 
Received on account^ three hundred francs. 

M. Madeleine immediately sent three hundred francs more, and 
wrote, ‘Make haste to bring Gosette,’ 

‘Ghristil’ said Th^nardier, ‘let’s not give up the child.’ 

In the meantime, Fantine did not recover. She still remained 
in the infirmary. 

The sisters had at first only received and nursed ‘that woman* 
with repugnance. Those who have seen the bas-reliefs of Rheims 
will recall the inflation of the lower lip of the wise virgins as they 
survey the foolish virgins. The ancient scorn of the vestals for the 
ambubajx is one of the most profound instincts of feminine dignity; 
the sisters felt it with the double force contributed by religion. But 
in a few days Fantine disarmed them. She said all kinds of humble 
and gentle things, and the mother in her provoked tenderness. One 
day the sisters heard her say axmd her fever: ‘I have been a sinner; 
but when I have my child beside me, it will be a sign that God has 
pardoned me. While I was leading a bad life, I should not have 
liked to have my Gosette with me; I could not have borne her sad, 
astonished eyes. It was for her sake that I did evil, and that is why 
God pardons me. I shall feel die benediction of the good God when 
Gosette is here. I shall gaze at her; it will do me good to see that 
innocent oeature. She knows nothing at all. She is an angel, you 
see, my sis^. At that age the wings have not fallen off.’ 

M. Madeleine went to see h^ twice a day, and each time she 
aidced him: — 
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‘To-motrow, perhaps, aie may arrive at any momart. I am 
expecting her. 

And the mother’* pale fecc grew radiant 

she SMd, ‘^w happy I am going to bel’ 

We have just s^ that she did not recover her health. On the 
contra^, her condition seemed to become more grave from week 
to week. That handful of snow applied to her bare skin between 
her shoulder-blades had brought about a sudden suppression of 
perspiration, as a consequence of which the malady which had 
been smouldering within her for many years was violently developed 
at last. At that time people were beginning to follow La^nec’s 
fine suggestions in the study and treatment of chest maladies. The 
doctor sounded Fan tine’s chest and shook his head. 

M. Madeleine said to the doctor: — 

‘Well?’ 

‘Has she not a child which she desires to see?’ said the doctor. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well ! Make haste and get it here.’ 

M. Madeleine shuddered. 

Fantine inquired: — 


‘What did the doctor say?’ 

M. Madeleine forced himself to smile. 

‘He said that your child was to be brought speedily. That that 
would restore your health.’ 

‘Oh!* she rejoined, ‘he is right! But what do those Th^ardiers 
mean by keeping my CSosette from me! Oh! dke b coming. At last 
I behold happiness close beside me!’ 

In the meantime, Th6nardier did not ‘let go of the child,’ and 
gave a hundred insufficient reasons for it. Gosette was not quite 
well enough to take a journey in the wdnter. And then, there still 
remained some petty but pressing debts in the neighbourhood, and 
they were collecting the bills for them, etc., etc. 

‘I shall send some one to fetch Gosette I’ said Father Madeleine. 
‘If necessary, I will go myself.’ 

He wrote the following letter to Famine’s dictation, and made her 
sign it; — 


Monsieur Thi^narpibr: — 

You will deliver Gosette to this person. 

You will be.pakt fcHr all the little things. 

1 have the mnour to salute you with respect. 

Fantinb 
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In the meantime a serious incident occurred. Carve aa we will 
the mysterious block of which our life is made, the black vein of 
destiny constsmtly reappears in it 


F. How Jean may become Champ 

One morning M. Madeleine was in his study, occupied in 
arranging in advance some pressing matters connected ijfith the 
mayor’s oiOiGe, in case he should decide to take the trip to Mont- 
fermeil, when he was informed that Police Ini^ctor Javm was 
desirous oi speaking with him. Madeleine could not refirahi from 
a disagreeable impression on hearing this name. Javert had avoided 
him more than ever since the 2 Lf[zxt of the police-station, and M. 
Madeleine had not seen him. 

^Admit him,’ he said. 

Javert entered. 

M. Madeleine had retained his seat near the fire, pen in hand, 
his eyes fixed on the docket which he was turning over and anno- 
tating, and which contained the trials of the commission on high- 
ways for the infraction of police r^^lations. He did not disturb him- 
self on Javert’s account. He could not help thinkiz^ of ^poor 
Fantine, and it suited him to be glacial in his manner. 

Javert bestowed a respectful salute on the mayor, whose back 
was turned to him. The mayor did not look at him. but went on 
annotating this docket. 

Javert advanced two or three paces into the study, and halted, 
without liaeaking the silence. 

If any physiognomist who had been familiar with Javert, and 
who had made a lengthy study of this savage in the service of 
civilization, this singular composite of the Roman, the Spartan, 
the monk, and the corporal, this spy who was incapable of a lie, 
this unspotted police agent--4f any physiognomist had known hu 
secret and long-cherished aversion fenr M. Madeleme, lus conflict 
vrith the mayOT on the subject of Fantine, and had examined 
Javert at that nument, he would have said to himself, *What has 
taken place?’ It was evident to any one acquainted with that dear, 
upright, rincere, honest, austere, and ferocious conscience, fliat 
Javert had but just gone throi:^<Jome great interior struggle. 
Javert had nothing in his soul which he had not also in his counte- 
nance. Uke vident peqpAc in general, he was subject to abrupt 
changes of opiniom }& phyriognomy had never been more peculiar 
and stattfog. On enterh^ he bowed to M. Madeleine with a look 
in whaefa there was neither rancour^ anger, nor distrust; he halted 
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a Ibw paces in the rear of the mayor’a armndiair^ and there he 
stood, perfectly erect, in an attitude almost of disdptine, with tibe 
cold, ingenuous roughness of a man who has never been gentle and 
who has always been patient; he waited without uttering a word, 
without making a movement, in genuine humility and tranquil 
resignation, cahn, serious, hat in hand, with eyes cast down, and 
an expression which was half-way between that of a soldier in the 
presence of his officer and a criminal in the presence of his judge, 
until it should please the mayor to turn roimd. All the sentiments 
as well as all the memories which one might have attributed to 
him had disappeared. That face, as impenetrable and simple as 
granite, no longer bore any trace of anything but a melanchc^y 
depression. His whole person breathed lowliness and firmness and 
an indescribable courageous despondency. 

At last the mayor laid down his pen and turned half round. 

‘Well! What is it? what is the matter, Javcrt?* 

Javert remained silent for an instant as though collecting his 
ideas, then raised his voice with a sort of sad solemnity, which 
did not, however, preclude simplicity. 

‘This is the matter, Mr. Mayor; a culpable act has been com- 
mitted.’ 

‘What act?’ 

‘An inferic»r agent of the authorities has failed in respect, and in 
the gravest manner, towards a magistrate. I have come to bring 
the fact to your knowledge, as it is my duty to do.’ 

‘Who is the agent?’ asked M. Madeleine. 

‘I,’ said Javert. 

‘You?’ 

‘L’ 

‘And who is the magistrate who has reason to conq>lam of die 
agent?’ 

‘You, Mr. Mayor.’ 

M* Madeleine sat erect in his arm-chair. Javert went on, with 
a severe air and his eyes still cast down. 

‘Mr. Mayor, 1 have come to request you to instigate the authcMritfes 
to dismiss me*’ 

M. Madeleine opened his mouth in amazommt. Javert inter- 
rupted him : — 

‘You will say that I might have handed in my resignaiicm, but , 
that does not suffice. Handing in one’s resignarionu hono|U!i^^ 
have failed in my duty; I ought to be puni&ed; 1 must be turned outf 

And after a pause added 

‘Mr. Mayor, you were severe with me the offier day, asid 
justly* Be s6tn^y,i*ridi justice.’ 

^Ckme, no^! Why?’ exclaimed M. Madeleine. 
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is tilift? What is the meaning of this? What culpable act have you 
been guilty of towards me? What have you done to me? What are 
your wrongs with regard to me? You accuse yourself; you wish to 
be superseded — * 

‘Turned out,’ said Javcrt. 

‘Turned out; so it be, then. That is well. I do not understand.’ 

‘You shall understand, Mr. Mayor.’ 

Javert sighed from the very bottom of his chest, and resumed, 
stUI coldly and sadly: — 

^Mr. Mayor, six weeks ago, in consequence of the scei^ over 
that woman, 1 was furious, and 1 informed against you.’ 

‘Informed against me!’ 

‘At the Prefecture of Police in Paris.’ 

M. Madeleine, who was not in the habit of laughing much ofeener 
than Javert himself, burst out laughing now: — 

‘As a mayor who had encroached on the province of the police?* 

‘As an ex-convict.’ 

The mayor turned livid. 

Javert, who had not raised his eyes, went on: — 

‘I thought it was so. I had had an idea for a long time; a resem- 
blance; inquiries which you had caused to be made at Faverolles; 
the strength of your loins; the adventure with old Fauchelevent; 
your skill in markmanship; your leg, which you drag a little; — 1 
hardly know what else, — ^al^urdides! But, at ^1 events, I took you 
for a certain Jean Valjcan.’ 

*A certain — What did you say the name was?’ 

‘Jean Valjean. He was a convict whom I was in the habit of 
seeing twen'^ years ago, when I was adjutant-guard of convicts at 
Toulon. On leaving the galleys, this Jean Valjcan, as it appears, 
robbed a bishop; then he committed another theft, accompanied 
with violence, on a public highway on the person of a little Savo- 
yard. He disappeared eight years ago, no one knows how, and he 
has been sought, I fancied. In short, I did this thing! Wrath im- 
pelled me; I denounced you at the R^ccturc!’ 

M. Madeleine, who had taken up the docket again several 
moments before this, resumed with an air of perfect indifference: — 

‘And what reply ^d you receive?’ 

‘That I was mad.’ 

•Well?’ 

‘Well, they were right.’ 

‘It is lucky that you recognize the fart.’ 

T am forc^ to do so, since the real Jean Valjean has been found.* 

The sheet of paprt which M. Ma^leine was holding dropped 
from his hand; he rs^ed his head, gazed fixedly at Javert, and said 
widi his indescribable accent:— 
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*Ah!’ 

Javcrt continued: — 

‘This is the way it is, Mr. Mayor. It seems that there was in the 
neighbourhood near Ailly-le-Haut-Clocher an old fellow who was 
called Father GhampmathieU. He was a very wretched creature* 
No one paid any attention to him. No one knows what such people 
subsist on. Lately, last autumn, Father Ghampmathieu was arrested 
for the theft of some cider apples from — Well, no matter, a theft 
had been committed, a wall scaled, branches of trees broken. My 
Ghampmathieu was arrested. He still had the branch of apple-tree 
in his hand. The scamp is locked up. Up to this point it was merely 
an affair of a misdemeanour. But here is where Providence intervened. 

‘The jail being in a bad condition, the examining magistrate 
finds it convenient to transfer Ghampmathieu to Arras, where the 
departmental prison is situated. In this prison at Arras there is an 
ex-convict named Brevet, who is detained for I know not what, 
and who has been appointed turnkey of the house, because of 
good behaviour. Mr. Mayor, no sooner had Ghampmathieu arrived 
than Brevet exclaims: “Eh! Why, I know that man! He is 2ifagotI* 
Take a good look at me, my good man! You are Jean Valjean!” 
“Jean Valjean! who’s Jean Valjcan?” Ghampmathieu feigns 
astonishment. “Don’t play the innocent dodge,” says Brevet. “You 
are Jean Valjean! You have been in the galleys of Toulon; it was 
twenty years ago; we were there together.” Ghampmathieu denies 
it. Parbleu! You understand. The case is investigated. The thing 
was well ventilated for me. This is what they discovered: This 
Ghampmathieu had been, thirty years ago, a pruner of trees in 
various localities, notably at Faverolles. There all trace of him was 
lost. A long time afterwards he was seen again in Auvergne; then 
in Paris, where he is said to have been a wheelwright, and to have 
had a daughter, who was a laundress; but that has not been proved. 
Now, before going to the galleys for theft, what was Jean Valjean? 
A pruner of trees. Where? At Faverolles. Another fact. This 
Valjean’s Ghristian name was Jean, and his mother’s surname was 
Mathieu. What more natural to suppose than that, on emerging 
from the galleys, he should have taken his mother’s name for the 
purpose of concealing himself, and have called himself Jean 
Mathieu? He goes to Auvergne. The local pronunciation turns 
Jean into C/wwi— he is called Ghan Mathieu. Our man dfees no 
opposition, and behold him transformed into Ghampmathieu^ You 
follow me, do you not? Inquiries were made at Faverolles. The 
family of Jean Valjean is no lor^r there. It is not known ’^erc 
they have gone. You know that among diose dasses a fand^ often 
disappears. Search was made, and nothing was found. When such 

* Ati cs<«oiivict. 
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people are not mud, they are dust. And then, as the b^^inning of 
the story dates thirty years back, there is no longer any one at 
Faverolles who knew Jean Valjean. Inquiries were rnade at Toulon. 
Bendes Brevet, there are only two convicts in eadstence who have 
seen Jean Valjean; they are Cochepaille and Ghenildieu, and are 
sentenced for life. They are taken from the galleys and confronted 
with the fuetended Ghampmathieu. They do not hesitate; he is 
Jean Valjean for them as well as for Brevet. The same age, — ^he is 
fif^-fbur, — the same height, the same air, the same man; 4n short, 
it is he. It was precisely at this moment that I forward^ my de- 
nunciation to the Prefecture in Paris. I was told that I hacn lost my 
reason, and that Jean Valjean is at Arras, in the powe^ of the 
authorities. You can imagine whether thb surprised me, when 1 
thought that 1 had that same Jean Valjean here. 1 write to the 
examining judge; he sends for me; Ghampmathieu is conducted 
to me — * 

^Well?’ interposed M. Madeleine. 

Javert rqjlied, his face incorruptible, and as melancholy as ever : — 

*Mr. Mayor, the truth is the truth. I am sorry; but that man is 
Jean Valjean. 1 recognized him also.* 

M. Madeleine resumed in a very low voice: — 

/You arc sure?* 

Javert began to laugh, with that mournful laugh which comes 
frm profoir^ conviction. 

‘O! Surer 

He stood there thoughtfully for a moment, mechanically taking 
jpmctics of powdered wood for blotting ink from the wooden bowl 
wliich stood on the table, and he added: — 

, *And even now that I have seen the real Jean Valjean, I do not 
m how I could have thought otherwise. I beg your pardon, Mr. 
]^yor.’ 

Javert, as he addressed these grave and supplicating words to 
t|^ man, who six vmks before had humiliated him in the presence 
of the whole station-house, and bade him ‘leave the room,’—- Javert, 
that haui^ty man, was unconsciously full of simplicity and dignity, 
Mh^leine made no odter reply to his prayer than the abrupt 

' > what does this man say?’ 

Indeed, Mr, Mayor, it’sabadhusiness. If heisjean Va^ean, 
has bis preidous conviction agsuhat him. To dunb a wall, to 
-1breakabta]^,mpurioin apples, ha mischievous trick inachild; 
Tqr a man it is a m^emeanour; fora convict it is aertme. Robbing 
househr^ing^ is there. It is no loi^r, a question of 
police; it is a imtter fr»r the Gourt ^ Assizes. It is no 
longer a matter of a few da^ in prinm; it is ^galleys for life. And 
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then, there is the afiair with the little Savoyard^ who will return, 

1 hope. The deuce! there is plenty to di^te in the matter, is there 
not? Yes, for any one but Jean Valjean. But Jean Valjean is a sly 
dog. That is the way 1 recognized him. Any other man.would have 
felt that things were getting hot for him; he would struggle, he 
would cry out — ^the kettle sings before the fire; he would not be 
Jean Valjean, et cetera. But he has not the appearance of under- 
standing; he says, ‘T am Ghampmathieu, and I won’t depart from 
that!” He has an astonished air, he pretends to be stupid; it is far 
better. Oh! the rogue is clever! But it makes no difference. The 
proofs are there. He has been recognized by four persons; the old 
scamp will be condemned. The case has been taken to the Assizes 
at Arras. 1 shall go there to give my testimony. I have been sum- 
moned.* 

M. Madeleine had turned to his desk again, and taken up his 
docket, and was turning over the leaves tranquilly, reading and 
writing by turns, like a busy man. He turned to Javert; — 

‘That will do, Javert. In truth, all these detaih interest me but 
little. We are wasting our time, and we have pressing business on 
hand. Javert, you will betake yourself at once to the house of the 
woman Buseaupied, who sells herbs at the corner of the Rue Saint- 
Saulve. You will tell her that she must enter her complaint against 
carter Pierre Ghesnelong. The man is a brute, who came near 
crushing this woman and her child. He must be punished. You will 
then go to M. Gharcellay, Rue Montre-de-Ghampigny. He com- 
plained that there is a gutter on the adjoining house which discharges 
rain-water on his premises, and is undermining the foundations of 
his house. After that, you will verify the infractions of police 
regulations which have been reported to me in the Rue Guibourg, 
at Widow Doris’s, and Rue du Garraud-Blanc, at Mad^sie Ren6e 
le Bossy’s, and you will prepare documents. But I am giving you 
a great deal of work. Are you not to be absent? Did you not tdl 
me that you were going to Arras on that matter in a week or ten 
days?’ 

‘Sooner than that, Mr. Mayor.’ 

‘On what day, then?* 

‘Why, I thought that 1 had said to Monsieur le Maire that the 
case was to be tried to-morrow, and that 1 am to set out by diligence 
to-night.’ 

M. Madeleine made an inqierceptible movement. 

‘And how long will the case last?’ 

‘One day, at the most. The judgment will be pronounced to^ 
morrow evening at latest. But I sh^ not wait for the sentence, 
which is certain; I diall return here as soon as my deposition has 
been taken.’ 
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*^niat is well/ said M. Madeleine* 

And he dismissed Javert with a wave of the hand. 

Javert did not withdraw. 

'Excuse me, Mr. Mayor/ said he. 

'What is it now?* demanded M. Madeleine. 

'Mr. Mayor, there is still something of which 1 must remind you.’ 
‘What is it!* 

That 1 must be dismissed/ 

M* Madeleine rose. 

'Javert, you are a man of honour, and 1 esteem you. Youexa|j^erate 
your &ult. Moreover, this is an offence which concerns me. Javert, 
you deserve promotion instead of degradation. I wish you to retain 
your post.* \ 

Javert gazed at M. Madeleine with his candid eyes, in whose 
depths his not very enlightened but pme and rigid conscience 
seemed visible, and said in a tranquil voice: — 

^Mr. Mayor, I cannot grant you that.* 

'I repeat,’ replied M. Madeleine, 'that the matter concerns me.* 
But Javert, heeding his own thought only, continued: — 

'So far as exaggeration is concerned, 1 am not exaggerating. This 
is the way I reason: 1 have suspected you unjustly. That is nothing. 
It is our right to cherish suspicion, although suspicion directed 
above ourselves is an abtise. But without proofs, in a fit of rage, 
with the object of wreaking my vengeance, I have denounced you 
as a convict, you, a respectable man, a mayor, a magistrate I That 
is serious, very serious. I have insulted authority in your person, I, 
an agent of the authorities ! If one of my subordisiates had done what 
1 have done, I should have declared him unworthy of the service, 
and have expelled him. Well? Stop, Mr. Mayor; one word more. 
I have often been severe in the course of my life towards others. 
That is just. I have done well. Now, if I were not severe towards 
myself, all the justice that 1 have done would become injustice. 
Ought I to spare myself more than others? No! What! I should be 
good for nodiing but to chastise odiers, and not myself! Why, 1 
should be a blackguard! Those who say, "That blackguard of a 
Javert!’* would be in the right. Mr, Mayor, I do not desire that 
you^sbould treat me Idndly; your kindness roused suiBicient bad 
blood in me when it was directed to others. I want none of it for 
myself. The kindness which consists in upholding a woman of the 
town against a citizen, the poiiee agent against the mayor, the man 
who is down against the man who is up In the world, is what 1 call 
false kindness* That Is the sort of Bndness which disorganizes 
society. Goc4 ^Sod! it is very.^uiy to be kind; die difficulty lies 
In jtist Oimel if^y^ h^ be^ What I you, I riiould 

not have been land to you, notll You would have seen! MriMayor^ 
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I must treat myself as I would treat any other man. When I have 
subdued malefactors, when I have proceeded with vigour against 
rascals, I have oilen said to myself, *‘lf you flinch, if ever 1 catch 
you in fault, you may rest at your case!” I have flinched, I have 
caught myself in a fault. So much the worse! Come, discharged, 
cashiered, expelled! That is well. 1 have arms. I will till die soil; 
it makes no difference to me. Mr. Mayor, the good of the service 
demands an example. I simply require the discharge of Inspector 
Javert.* 

All this was uttered in a proud, humble, despairing, yet convinced 
tone, which lent indescribable grandeur to this singular, honest man. 

‘We shall sec,* said M. Madeleine. 

And he offered him his hand. 

Javert recoiled, and said in a wild voice : — 

^Excuse me, Mr. Mayor, but this must not be. A mayor does not 
offer his hand to a police spy.* 

He added between his teeth: — 

‘A police spy, yes; from the moment when 1 have misused the 
police, I am no more than a police spy.’ 

Then he bowed profoundly, and directed his steps towards the 
door. 

There he wheeled round, and with eyes still downcast: — 

‘Mr. Mayor,’ he said, *I shall continue to serve until I am 
superseded.’ 

He withdrew. M. Madeleine remained thoughtfully listening to 
the firm, sure step, which died away on the pavement of the 
corridor. 




BOOK SEVENTH 
THE CHAMPMATHIEU AFFAIR 


/. Sister Simplke 

The incidents the reader is about to peruse were not all known 
at M. sur M. But the small portion of them which became known 
left such a memory in that town that a serious gap would exist 
in this book if we did not narrate them in their most minute details. 
Among these details the reader will encounter two or three im- 
probable circumstances, which we preserve out of respect for the 
truth. 

On the afternoon following the visit of Javert, M. Madeleine 
went to see Fantine according to his wont. 

Before entering Fantine’s room, he had Sister Simplice summoned. 

The two nuns who performed the services of nurse in the in- 
firmary, Lazariste ladies, like all sisters of charity, bore the names of 
Sister Perp^tue and Sister Simplice. 

Sister Perp^tue was an ordinary villager, a sister of charity in a 
coarse style, who had entered the service of God as one enters any 
other service. She was a nun as other women are cooks. This type 
is not so very rare. The monastic orders gladly accept this heavy 
peasant earthenware, which is easily fashioned into a Capuchin or 
an Ursuline. These rustics are utilized for the rough work of devotion. 
The transition from a drover to a Carmelite is not in the least 
violent; the one turns into the other without much effort; die fund 
of ignorance common to the village and the cloister is a preparation 
ready at hand, and places the boor at once on the same footing as 
the monk: a little more amplitude in the smock, and it becomes a 
frock. Sister Perp^tue was a robust nun fr^ Marines near 
Pontoise, who chattered her patois, droned, grumbled, sugared the 
podon according to the bigotry or the hypocrisy of the invalid, 
treated her patients abruptly, roughly, was crabbed with 
the dying, almost Bung God in their faces, stoned their death 
agony wi^ prayers mumbled in a rage; was bold, honest, and 
ruddy. 

Sister Simjdice was white, wkh a waxen pallt»r. Beside Sister 
Perp^tue, she was the taper beside the candle. Vincent de Paul has 
divinely traced the features of the Sbter of Charity in these admiraUe 
words, in which he mingles as much freedom as servitude: *Tbey 
shall have for their convent only the house of the sick; for cell only 
a hked room; for chapel only then: parish church; for cloister only 
the streets of the town and the wards of dbe hospioUs; for endosure 
only obedience; for gratings only the foar of God; for veil only 
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modesty.* Hiis ideal was realized in the living person of Sister 
Sunplice: she had never been young, and it seemed as though she 
would never grow old. No one could have told Sister Simplice’s 
age. She was a person — ^we dare not say a woman — ^who was gentle, 
austere, well-^brcd, cold, and who had never lied. She was so gentle 
that she appeared fra^e; but she was more solid than granite. 
She touched the unhappy with fingers that were charmingly pure 
and fine. Ihcre was, so to speak, silence in her speech; she said 
just what was necessary, and she possessed a tone of vcace M^ch 
would have equally edified a confessional or enchanted a drslWing- 
room. This dehcacy accommodated itself to the serge gown, fibding 
in this harsh contact a continual reminder of heaven and of \0od. 
Let us enq>hasize one detail. Never to have lied, never to have ^id, 
for any interest whatever, even in indifference, any single dung 
which was not the truth, the sacred truth, was Sister Simplice’s 
distinctive trait; it was the accent of her virtue. She was almost 
renowned in the congregation for this imperturbable veracity. The 
Abb^ Sicard speaks of Sister Simplice in a letter to the deaf-mute 
Massieu. However pure and sincere we may be, we all bear upon 
our candour the crack of the little, innocent lie. She did not. Little 
lie, innocent lie — does such a thing exist? To lie is the absolute 
fcnrm of evil. To lie a little is not possible: he who lies, lies the whole 
lie. To lie is the very face of the demon. Satan has two names; he 
is called Satan and Lying. That is what she thought; and as she 
thought, so she did. The result was the whiteness which we have 
mentioned — a whiteness which covered even her lips and her eyes 
with radiance. Her smile was white, her glance vms white. There 
was not a single spider’s web, not a grain of dust, on the glass window 
of that conscience. On entering the order of Saint Vincent de Paul, 
had taken the name of Simplice by special choice. Simplice of 
Sicily, as we know, is the saint who preferred to allow both her 
breasts to be torn off rather than to say that she had been bom at 
Segesta when she had been bom at Syracuse — 2 l lie which would 
have saved her. This patron saint suited this soul. 

Sister Simj^ice, on her entrance into the order, had had two faults 
which she had gradually corrected: she had a taste for dainties, 
and she liked to receive letters. She never read anything but a book 
of prayers printed in Latin, in coarse type. She did not understand 
Latin, but she understood the book. 

This {nous woman had conceived an af&cticm for Famine, 
probably feeling a latent virtue there, and she had devoted herself 
almost exclusively to her care. 

Madeleine took Sister Simplice apart and recommended 
Famine to her in a singular tone, which the sister recalled later cm* 

On leaving the sister, he approached Fantine. 
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Fantine awaited M. Madeleine’s appearance every day as one 
awaits a ray of warmth and joy. She said to the sisters, ’1 only live 
when Monsieur le Maire is here/ 

She had a great deal of fever that day. As soon as she saw M. 
Madeleine she asked him: — 

‘And Gosettc?’ 

He replied with a smile: — 

‘Soon/ 

M. Madeleine was the same as usual with Fantine. Only he 
remained an hour instead of half an hour, to Fantine’s great delight. 
He urged every one repeatedly not to allow the invalid to want for 
anything. It was noticed that there was a moment when his 
countenance became very sombre. But thb was explained i^ben it 
became known that the doctor had bent down to his ear and said 
to him, ‘She is losing ground fast.’ 

Then he returned to the town-hall, and the clerk observed him 
attentively examining a road map of France which hung in his 
study. He wrote a few figures on a bit of paper with a pencil. 


2 . The Perspicacity of Master Scaufflake 

From the town-hall he betodc himself to the extremity of the 
town, to a Fleming named Master Scaiifflaer, French ScauiBaire, 
who let out ‘horses and cabriolets as desired.’ 

In order to reach this Scaufflaire, the shortest way was to take 
the little-frequented street in which was Situated the parsonage of 
the parish in which M. Madeleine resided. The cur6 was, it was 
said, a worthy, respectable, and sensible man. At the mmnent wdien 
M. Madeleine arrived in front of the parsonage there was but one 
passer-by in the street, axui this person noticed this; After the mayor 
had passed the priest’s house he halted, stood motionless, then 
turned about, and retraced hk steps to die door of the parsonage^ 
which had an iron knocker. He laid his hand quickly on the knocker 
and lifted it; then he paused again and stopp^ short, as though in 
thought, and after the lapse of a few seconds, instead of allowing 
the Imo^er to fall abruptly, he replaced it gently, and resumed his 
way with a sort of haste which had not been apparent previously. 

Madeleine found Master Scaufflaire at home, engaged in 
stitching a harness over, 

‘Master ScauSiaijre,* he inquired, ‘have you a good horse?’ 

‘Mn Mayor, ^ said die Fleni^, ‘4^ my horses are good. VVIsat do 
you mean by a good horse?’ vl , ' 

‘1 mean a horse which can travel twenty leagnes in a day/ >: 

‘The deucei’ said the Fleming* ‘Twenty leagues!’ 
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*Yes: 

^Hitched to a cabriolet?* 

‘Yes.* 

‘And how long can he rest at the end of his journey?* 

‘He must be able to set out again on the next day if necessary.* 
‘To traverse the same road?* 

‘Yes.* 

‘The deuce! the deuce! And it is twenty leagues?* 

M. Madeleine drew from his pocket the paper on whic^.he had 
p^^icilled some figures. He showed it to the Fleming. Thb figures 
were 5, 6, SJ. 

‘You see,* he said, ‘total, nineteen and a half; as well sa^lltwcnty 
leagues.* 

‘Mr. Mayor,* returned the Fleming, ‘I have just what you want. 
My little white horse — you may have seen him pass occasionally; 
he is a small beast from Lower Boulonnais. He is full of fire. They 
wanted to make a saddle-horse of him at first. Bah! He reared, he 
kicked, he laid everybody flat on the ground. He was thought to 
be vicious, and no one knew what to do with him. I bought him. 
I harnessed him to a carriage. That is what he wanted, sir: he is as 
gentle as a girl; he goes like the wind. Ah! indeed he must not be 
mounted. It does not suit his ideas to be a saddle-horse. Every one 
has his ambition. “Draw? Yes. Carry? No!** We must suppose that 
is what he said to himself.* 

‘And he will accomplish the trip?’ 

‘Your twenty leagues all at a full trot, and in less than eight hours. 
But here are the conditions.* 

‘State them.* 

‘In the first place, you will give him half an hour’s breathing 
spell midway of the road; he will eat; and some one must be by 
\^ile he is eating to prevent the stable boy of the inn from stealing 
his oats; for I have noticed that in inns the oats are more often drunk 
by the stable men than eaten by the horses.* 

‘Some one will be by.* 

‘In the second place — ^is the cabriolet for Monsieur le Maire?’ 
‘Yes.* 

‘Does Monsieiir le Maire know how to drive?* 

‘Yes.* 

‘Wdl, Memsieur le Maire will travel alone and without baggage, 
in order not to overload the horse?* 

‘Agreed.* 

‘But as Monsieur le Maire will have no one with he will 
be obliged to take the trouble himself of seeing that the oats are 
not stolen.* 

‘libit is understood.* 
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'I am to have thirty irancs a day. The days of rest to be paid 
also — ^not a farthing less; and the beast’s food to be at Monsieur 
le Maire’s expense.’ 

M. Madeleine drew three napoleons from hb purse and laid 
them on the table. 

‘Here is the pay for two days in advance.’ 

‘Fourthly, for such a journey a cabriolet would be too heavy, and 
would fatigue die horse. Monsieur le Maire must consent to travel 
in a little tilbury that I own.’ 

T consent to that.’ 

‘It is light, but it has no cover.’ 

‘That makes no difference to me.* 

‘Has Monsieur le Maire reflected that we are in the middle of 
winter?’ 

M. Madeleine did not reply. The Fleming resumed: — 

‘That it is very cold?’ 

M. Madeleine preserved silence. 

Master Scaufilaire continued: — 

‘That it may rain?’ 

M. Madeleine raised his head and said: — 

‘The tilbury and the horse will be in front of my door to-morrow 
morning at half-past four o’clock.’ 

‘Of course. Monsieur le Maire,* replied ScaufHaire; then, 
scratching a speck in the wood of the table with his thumb-nail, he 
resumed with that careless air which the Flemings understand so well 
how to mingle with their shrewdness: — 

‘But this is what I am thinking of now; Monsieur le Maire 
has not told me where he is going. Where is Monsieur le Maire 
going?’ 

He had been thinking of nothing else since the beginmng of the 
conversation, but he did not know why he had not dared to put 
the question. 

‘Aie your horse’s forelegs good?’ said M. Madeleine, 

‘Yes, Monsieur le Maire. You must hold him in a little when 
going down hill. Are there many descents between here and the 
place whither you are going?’ 

‘Do not forget to be at my door at precisely half-past four o’clock 
to-morrow morning,’ replied M. Madeleine; and he took his 
departure. 

The Fleming remained ‘utterly stupid,’ as he himself said scune 
time afrerwards. 

The mayor had been gone two or three minutes when the door 
opened again : it was the mayor once menre. 

He still wore the same impassive and preoccupied air. 

^Monsieur Scauffiaire/ said be, ‘at what sum do you esdmate thb 
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vai^ of tlie horse and tilbury whidi you are to let to me^ — ^the 
oiiiief bearing die other?* 

*Thc one dragging the other, Monsieur le Maire,* said the 
Fleming, \^th a broad smile. 

"So be it. Well?* 

*Doc8 Monsieur le Maire wish to purchase them of me?’ 

*No; but I wish to guarantee you in any case. You shall give me 
back the sum at my return. At what value do you estimate your 
horse and cabriolet?* 

*Fivc hundred francs, Monsieur le Maire.’ i ‘ 

‘Here it is.* \; 

M. Madeleine laid a bank-bill on the table, then left the jjpom; 
and this time he did not return. } 

Master Scaufflaire experienced a frightful regret that he had not 
said a thousand francs. Besides, the horse and tilbury together were 
worth but a hundred crowns. 

The Fleming called his wife, and related the affair to her. 
‘Where the devil could Monsieur le Maire be going?* They held 
counsel together. ‘He is going to Paris,* said the wife. *I don’t 
believe it,* said the husband. 

M. Madeleine had forgotten the paper with the figures on it, and 
it lay on the chimney-piece. The Fleming picked it up and studied 
it. ‘Five, six, eight and a half? That must designate the posting 
relays.* He turned to his wife: — 

‘I have found out.* 

‘What?* 

‘It is five leagues from here to Hesdin, six from Hesdin to Saint- 
Pol, eight and a half from Saint-Pol to Arras. He is going to Arras.* 

Meanwhile, M. Madeleine had returned home. He had taken 
the longest way to return from Master Scauffiaire’s, as though the 
parsonage door had been a temptation for him, and he had wished 
to avoid it. He ascended to his room, and there he shut himself 
which was a very simple act, since he liked to go to bed early. 
Nevertheless, the portress of the factory, who was, at the same time, 
M. Madeleine’s only servant, noticed that the latter’s light was 
extinguished at half'past eight, and she mentioned it to the cashier 
when he came home, adding: — 

‘Is Monsieur le Maire ill? I thought he had a^radier ringular air.’ 

'Hiis cashier occupied a room situated directly under M. Mad- 
chamber. He paid no heed to the portress’s words, but went 
to and to sleep. Towards midnight he woke with a start; in 
bk rieep he had heard a noise above his head. Hfe listened; it was 
a paemg bade and fordi, as though some one ware walking 

w fte sbove him. He more attendw^, and rtcogidaed 

M«#4adeleiue’sstq>. Th»sUriK:k him asatrai^; ^ually, tlsro was 
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no noise in M. Madeleine’s chamber until he rose in the morning* 
A moment later the easier heard a noise which resembled that dt 
a cupboard being opened, and then shut again^ then a piece of 
furniture was disarranged ; then a pause ensued ; then the step began 
again* The caidiier sat up in bed, quite awake now, and staring; and 
through his window-panes he saw the reddish gleam of a lighted 
window reflected on the opposite wall; from the direction of the 
rays,, it could only come from the window of M. Madeleine’s 
chamber. The reflection wavered, as thou^ it came rather from 
a fire which had been lighted tiban from a candle. The ^adow of 
the window-frame was not shown, which indicated that the window 
was wide open. The fact that this window was open in such cold 
weather was surprising. The cashier fell asleep again. An hour or 
two later he waked again. The same step was still passing slowly 
and regularly back and forth overhead. 

The reflection was still visible on the wall, but now it was pale 
and peaceful, like the reflection of a lamp or of a candle. The 
window was still open. 

This is what had taken place in M. Madeleine’s room. 


3. A Tempest in a Sktdl 

The reader has, no doubt, already divined that M. Madeleine 
is no other than Jean Valjean. 

We have already gazed into the depths of this conscience; the 
moment has now come when we must take another lodk into it. 
We do so not without emotion and trepidation. There is nothing 
more terrible in existence than this sort of contemplation. The eye 
of the spirit can nowhere find more dazzling brilliance and more 
shadow than in man; it can fix itself on no other thing which is 
more formidable, more complicated, more mysterious, and more 
infinite. There is a spectacle more grand than the sea; it is heaven; 
there is a spectacle more grand than heaven ; it is the inmost recesses 
of die soul. 

To make the poem of the human conscience, were it only with 
reference to a single man, were it only in connection with the basest 
of men, would be to blend all epics into one superior and definitive 
epic. Conscience is the chaos of chimeras, of lusts, and of temptations; : 
the frimace of dreams; the lair of ideas of whi^ we are athamed;. i 
it is the pandemoniim of sc^hisms; it is the battle-fieid of 
pasdons. Pbnetrate, at certam hours, past the livid fitce humah : 
bei^ who is enga^ in reflection^ and behind, gaze into fhat 
soifl^gime into that obsoority. beneath that esmsrf^ silence,^ 
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battles of giants, like those recorded in Homer, are in progress; 
sldimishes of dr^ons and hydras and swarms of phantoms, as in 
Milton; visionary circles, as in Dante. What a solemn thing is this 
in&oity which every man bears within him, and which he measures 
with despair against the caprices of his brain and the actions of his 
life! 

Alighieri one day met with a sinister-looking door, before which 
he hesitated. Here is one before us, upon whose threshold we 
hesitate. Let us enter, nevertheless. 

We have but little to add to what the reader already knlows of 
what had happened to Jean Valjean after the adventure with'Little 
Gervais. From that moment forth he was, as we have seen, a l^tally 
different man. What the Bishop had wished to make of him^ that 
he carried out. It was more than a transformation; it was a trans- 
figuration. 

He succeeded in disappearing, sold the Bishop’s silver, reserving 
only the candlesticks as a souvenir, crept from town to town, 
traversed France, came to M. sur M., conceived the idea which 
we have mentioned, accomplished what we have related, succeeded 
in rendering himself safe from seizure and inaccessible, and, 
thenceforth, established at M. sur M., happy in feeling his conscience 
saddened by the past and the first half of his existence belied by the 
last, he lived in peace, reassured and hopeful, having henceforth 
only two thoughts, — ^to conceal his name and to sanctify his life; 
to escape men and to return to God. 

These two thoughts were so closely intertwined in his mind that 
they formed but a single one there; both were equally absorbing 
and imperative and ruled his slightest actions. In general, they 
conspired to regulate the conduct of his life ; they turned him towards 
the gloom; they rendered him kindly and simple; they counselled 
him to the same things. Sometimes, however, they conflicted. In 
that case, as the reader will remember, the man whom all the 
country of M. sur M. called M. Madeleine did not hesitate to 
samfice the first to the second — h\s security to his virtue. Thus, in 
spite of all his reserve and all his prudence, he had preserved the 
Bishop’s candlesticks, worn mourning for him, summoned and 
interrogated all the little Savoyards who passed tlxat way, collected 
information regarding the families at Favcrollcs, and saved old 
Fauchelevent’s life, despite the disquieting insinuations of Javert. 
It seemed, as we have already remarl^d, as though he thought, 
following the example of aU those who have been wise, holy, and 
just, that his first duty was not towards himself. 

At the same time, it must be confessed, nothing just like this had 
yet presented itself. 

Never had the two ideas whidi governed the unhap^ 
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whose sufferings we are narrating, engaged in so serious a struggle. 
He understood this confusedly but profoundly at the very first 
words pronounced by Javcrt, when the latter entered his study. 
At the moment when that name, which he had buried beneath so 
many layers, was so strangely articulated, he was struck with stupor, 
and as though intoxicated with the sinister eccentricity of his 
destiny; and through this stupor he felt that shudder which precedes 
great shocks. He bent like an oak at the approadi of a storm, like 
a soldier at the approach of an assault. He felt shadows filled with 
thunders and lightnings descending upon his head. As he listened 
to Javert, the first thought which occurred to him was to go, to 
run and denounce himself, to take that Ghampmathieu out of 
prison and place himself there; this was as painful and as poignant 
as an incision in the living flesh. Then it passed away, and he said 
to himself, ‘We will see! We will see!’ He repressed this first, 
generous instinct, and recoiled before heroism. 

It would be beautiful, no doubt, after the Bishop’s holy words, 
after so many years of repentance and abnegation, in the midst 
of a penitence admirably begun, if this man had not flinched for 
an instant, even in the presence of so terrible a conjecture, but had 
continued to walk with the same step towards this yawning precipice, 
at the bottom of which lay heaven; that would have been beautiful; 
but it was not thus. We must render an account of the things which 
went on in this soul, and we can only tell what there was there. 
He was carried away, at first, by the instinct of self-preservation; 
he rallied all his ideas in haste, stifled his emotions, took into con- 
sideration Javert’s presence, that great danger, postponed ail 
decision with the firmness of terror, shook off thought as to what he 
had to do, and resumed his calmness as a warrior picks up his 
buckler. 

He remained in thb state during the rest of the day, a whirlwind 
within, a profound tranquillity without. He took no ‘preservative 
measures,’ as they may be called. Everything was stUl confused, 
and jostling together in his brain. His trouble was so great that 
he could not perceive the form of a single idea distinctly, and he 
could have told nothing about himself, except that he had received 
a great blow. 

He repaired to Fantine’s bed of suffering, as usual, and prolonged 
his visit, through a kindly instinct, telling himself that he must behave 
thus, and recommend her well to the sisters, in case he should be 
obliged to be absent himself. He had a vague feeling that he might 
be obliged to go to Arras; and without having the least in the world 
made up his mind to this trip, he said to hixnself that bdbg, as be 
vrtw, be^nd the shadow of any suspicion, there could imlhing 
out of the way in beii^ a witness to what was to take place, and he 
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a^ged die tilbury from Scaufilaire in order to be prepared in 
any event. 

He dined ivith a good deal of appetite. 

On returning to his room, he communed with himselfl 

He examined the situatitm, and found it unfHeeedented; so 
unprecedented that in the midst of his rcvery he rose from his chair, 
moved by some inexplicable impulse of anxiety, and bolted his 
door. He feared lest something more should enter. He was barri- 
cading himself against possibilities. > || 

A moment later he extinguished his light; it embarras^ him. 

It seemed to him as though he might be seen. 

By whom? t 

Alas! That on which he desired to close the door had already 
entered; that which he desired to blind was staring him in the iace, 
— his conscience. 

His conscience; that is to say, God. 

Nevertheless, he deluded himself at first; he had a feeling of 
security and of solitude; the bolt once drawn, he thought himself 
impregnable; the candle extinguished, he felt himself invisible. Then 
he took possession of himself: he set his elbows on the table, leaned 
his head on his hand, and began to meditate in the dark. 

^Where do 1 stand? Am not I dreaming? What have I heard?' 
Is it really true that I have seen that Javert, and that he spoke to 
me in that manner? Who can that Ghampmathieu be? So he 
resembles me! Is it possible? When I reflect that yesterday I waa 
so tranquil, and so far from suspecting anything! What was I 
doing yesterday at this hour? What is there in this incident? What 
will the end be? What is to be done?* 

This was the torment in which he found himself. His brain had 
lost its power of retaining ideas; they passed like waves, and he 
clutched his brow in both hands to arrest them. 

Nothing but anguish extricated itself from this tumult which 
overwhelmed his \^1 and his reason, and from which he sought 
to draw proof and resolution. 

His head was burning. He went to die window and threw it 
wide open. There were no stars in the sky. He returned and seated 
himself at the table. 

Hie first hour passed in this manner. 

Gradually, however, vague outlines began to take forin and to 
& thenisel in his meditation, and he was able to catch a glimpse 
With precision of the reality,—- not the whole rituation, but some 
of the details. He began by recognizing the fact that, critical and 
exicaordinary as was this rituatlon, he was comj^tely maMer of it. 
This only caused an increase of his shipmr. 

Independently of the severe and iel%ious aim whkii he hi^ 
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asrigned to his acdcms, all that he had made up to that day had been 
nothing but a hole in which to bury his name. That which he had. 
alwliys feared most of all in his hours self-communion^ during his 
sleefdess ni§^, was to ever hear that name pronounc^; he had 
said to himself that that would be the end of all things for him; 
that on the day when that name made its reappearance it would 
cause his new life to vanish from about him^ and — ^who knows? — 
porhaps even his new soul within him, also* He shuddered at the 
very thought that this was possible. Ainuredly, if any one had said 
to him at such moments that the hour would come when that 
name would ring in his ears, when the hideous words, Jean Valjean, 
would suddenly emerge from the darkness and rise in front of him, 
when that fermidabk light, capable of dissipating the mystery in 
which he had enveloped himself would suddenly blaze forth al^ve 
his head, and that that name would not menace him, that that 
light would but produce an obscurity more dense, that this rent 
veil would but increase the mystery, that this earthquake would 
sdidify his edifice, that this prodigious incident would have no 
other result, so far as he was concerned, if so it seemed good to him, 
than that of rendering his existence at once clearer and more 
impenetrable, and that, out of his confrontation with the phantom 
of Jean Valjean, the good and worthy citizen Monsieur Madeleine 
would emerge more honoured, more peaceful, and more r«^>ected 
than ever — ^if any one had told him that, he would have tossed his 
head and regarded the words as those of a madman. Well, all this 
was precisely what had just ccnne to pass; all that accumulation of 
impossibilities was a fact, and God had permitted these wild fancies 
to beccnne real things! 

His revery continued to grow dearer. He came more and more 
to an understanding of his position. 

It seemed to him that he had but just waked up from some 
inexplicable dream, and that he found himself slipping down a 
declivity in the middle of the night, erect, shivering, holding bade 
ail in vain, on the very brink of the abyss. He distinctly perceived 
in the darkness a stranger, a man unknown to him, whom destiny 
had mistaken for him, and whom she was thrusting into the gulf 
in his stead; in order that the gtdf might dose once more, it was 
necessary that some one, himself or that other man, shcmld fall 
intojtt he had only to let things take dicir course. 

The li^t became complete, and he acknowledged this to himself: 
That life plane was enq^ in the galleyi; that do what he would,, it 
was stSU awaiting him; that the dieft fom little Gervais had led 
bim.back to it; that dbtfr vacant place would him, and draw 
hiihM imtd he ffiled U; diat diis was iimvitalde wd fetd; 
he shU to himself, ^that, at thh moment he had a 
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it iqppeared that a certain Ghampmathieu had that ill luck, and 
dii£^i as regards himself, being present in the galleys in the person 
of that Ghampmathieu, present in society under the name of M. 
Madeleine, he had nothing more to fear, provided that he did 
prevent men from sealing over the head of that Ghampmathieu 
stone of infamy which, like the stone of the sepulchre, falls once, 
never to rise again.’ 

All this was so strange and so violent, that there suddenly took 
place in him that indescribable movement, which no man feels 
more than two or three times in the course of his life, a fort of 
convulsion of the conscience which stirs up all that there is dqubtful 
in the heart, which is composed of irony, of joy, and of despa^, and 
which may be called an outburst of inward laughter. \ 

He hastily relighted his candle. 

‘Well, what then?’ he said to himself; ‘what am I afraid of? What 
is there in all that for me to think about? 1 am safe; all is over. 1 
had but one partly open door through which my past might invade 
my life, and behold that door is walled up forever! That Javert, 
who has been annoying me so long ; that terrible instinct which seemed 
to have divined me, which had divined me — good Gk>d! and which 
followed me everywhere; that frightful hunting-dog, always making 
a point at me, is thrown off the scent, engaged elsewhere, absolutely 
turned from the trail: hencefordi he is satisfied; he will leave me in 
peace; he has his Jean Valjean. Who knows? it is even probable 
that he will wish to leave town I And all this has been brought about 
without any aid from me, and I count for nothing in it! Ah! but 
where is the misfortime in this? Upon my honour, people would 
think, to see me, that some catastrophe had happened to me! After 
all, if it does bring harm to some one, that is not my fault in the 
least: it is Providence which has done it all; it is because it wishes 
it so to be, evidently. Have I the right to disarrange what it has 
arranged? What do I ask now? Why should I meddle? It docs not 
concern me; what! I am not satisfied: but what more do I want? 
The goal to which I have aspired for so many years, the dream of 
my nights, the object of my prayers to Heaven, — security, — I have 
now atuuned; it is God who wills it; 1 can do nothing s^^ainst the 
will of GUxi, and why docs God will it? In order that I may continue 
what I have begun, that I may do good, that I may one day be a 
grand and encouraging example, that it may be said at last, that 
a little happiness has been attached to the penance which I have 
undergone, and to that virtue to which I have returned. Really, I 
do jaot un^rstand why I was afraid, a little while ago, to enter 
the house of that good cur<6, and to ask his advice; this m evidently 
what he would have said to me: It is settled; let things take their 
course; let the good God do as he likesP 
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Thus did he address hiimelf in the depths of his own conscience^ 
bending over what may be called his own abyss; he rose from his 
chair» and began to pace the room; ‘Come/ said he, ‘let us think 
no more about it; my resolve is taken 1* but he felt no joy. 

Qpite the reverse. 

One can no more prevent thought from recurring to an idea than 
one can the sea from returning to the shore: the sailor calls it the 
tide; the guilty man calls it remorse; God upheaves the soul as he 
does the ocean. 

After the expiration of a few moments, do what he would, he 
resumed the gloomy dialogue in which it was he who spoke and he 
who listened, saying that which he would have preferred to ignore, 
and listening to that which he would have preferred not to hear, 
yielding to that mysterious power which said to him: ‘Think!’ as 
it said to another condemned man, two thousand years -^o, 
‘March onl’ 

Before proceeding further, and in order to make ourselves fully 
understood, let us insist upon one necessary observation. 

It is certain that people do talk to themselves; there is no living 
being who has not done it. It may even be said that the word is never 
a more magnificent mystery than when it goes from thought to 
conscience within a man, and when it returns from conscience to 
thought; it is in this sense only that the words so often employed 
in this chapter, he saH he exclaimed^ must be understood; one speaks 
to one’s self, talks to one’s self, exclaims to one’s self without breaking 
the external silence; there is a great tumult; everything about us 
talks except the mouth. The realities of the soul are none the less 
realities because they are not visible and palpable. 

So he asked himself where he stood. He interrogated himself upon 
that ‘settled resolve.’ He confessed to himself that all that he had 
just arranged in his mind was monstrous, that ‘to let things take 
their course, to let the good God do as he liked,’ was simply horrible ; 
to allow this error of fate and of men to be carried out, not to hinder 
it, to lend himself to it through his silence, to do nothing, in short, 
was to do everything! that this was hypocritical baseness in the last 
degree! that it was a base, cowardly, sneaking, abject, hideous 
crime! 

For the first time in eight years, the wretched man had jmt 
tasted the bitter savour of an evil thought and of an evil action. 

He spit it out with disgust. 

He continued to question himself. He asked himself severely what 
he had meant by this, *My object is attained!’ He declared to 
himself that hif life really had an object; but what object? To conceal 
his name? To deceive Ac police? Was it for so petty a that 
he had done all that he had done? Had he not another ata| a grand 
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wbidb was the true one — ^to save, not his j^rson, but his 
sii^; to become honest and good once more; to be a just man? Was 
it not that above all, that alone, whidi he had always desired, whldi 
the ]Kshop had enjcuned upon him — to shut the door on his past? 
But he was not shutting it! great God! he was rc-opening it by 
committing an infamous action! He was becoming a thief once 
more, and the most odious of thieves! He was robbing another of 
his existence, his life, his peace, his place in the sunshine. He was 
becoming an assassin* He was murdering, morally murdering, a 
wretched man. He was indicting on him that frightful i| living 
death, that death beneath the open sky, which is called the Rileys. 
On the other hand, to surrender him^lf to save that man, iktruck 
down with k> melancholy an error, to resume his own nad^c, to 
become once more, out of duty, the convict Jean Valjean, that^was, 
in truth, to achieve his resurrection, and to close forever that hell 
whence he had just emerged; to fall back there in appearance was 
to escape from it in reality. This must be done ! He had done nothing 
if he did not do all this; his whole life was useless; all his penitence 
was wasted. There was no longer any need of saying, ‘What is the 
usc?^ He felt that the Bishop was there, that the Bishop was present 
all the more because he was dead, that the Bishop was gazing 
fixedly at him, that henceforth Mayor Madeleine, with all his 
virtues, would be abominable to him, and that the convict Je;an 
Valjean would be pure and admirable in his sight; that men bdield 
his mask, but that the Bishop saw his face; that men saw his life, 
but that the Bishop beheld his conscience. So he must go to Arras; 
deliver the false Jean Valjean, and denoimce the real one. Alas! 
that was the greatest of sacrifices, the most poignant of victories, 
the last step to take; but it must be done. Sad fate! he would enter 
into sanctity only in the eyes of God when he returned to infamy 
in riie eyes of men. 

‘Well,* said he, ‘let us decide upon this; let us do our duty; 
let us save this man.* He uttered these wor^ aloud, without per- 
ceiving that he was speaking aloud. 

He took his books, verified them, and put them in order. He hung 
in the fire a bundle of bills which he had against petty and em- 
barrassed tradesmen. He wrote and sealed a letter, and on the 
envelope it might have been read, had there been any one in his 
chambo- at die moment. To Monsieur JLaffiUSf Bmker^ Rm d^ArUns^ 
Paris. He drew from his secretary a pocket-book which ctmtained 
several bank-notes and passport of \riiich he had made use that 
same year when he went to the elections. 

Any one who had seen him dmmg the execudon of these various 
acts^inm yhlch^esemtered such grave would have had „ 

no auipicioii dt what was gmng on witiMn him* Only occasionally 
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did his move; at other times he raised his hdid and fixed his 
gaze upon some pcant of the wall, as though there existed at that 
point something which he widied to elucidate or interrogate. 

When he had finished the letter to M. La£6itte, he put it into 
his pocket, together with the pocket-book, and began his walk 
once more. 

revery had not swerved iiom its course. He continued to see 
his duty cleady, written in luminous letters, which flamed before 
his eyes and changed its place as he altered the direction of his 
glance: — 

^Go! Tell your name! Denounce yourself !* 

In the same way he beheld, as though they had passed before 
him in visible forms, the two ideas which had, up to that time, 
formed the double rule of his soul, — ^the concealment of his name, 
the sanctification of his life. For the first time they appeared tohiin 
as absolutely distinct, and he perceived the distance which separated 
them. He recognized the fact that one of these ideas was, necessarily, 
good, while the other might become bad; that the tot was sei^ 
devotion, and that the other was personality; that the one said, 
my neighbour y and that the other said, n^se^f; that one ‘emanated from 
the light, and the other from darkness. 

They were antagonistic. He saw them in conflict. In proportion 
as he meditated, they grew before the eyes of his spirit. They had 
now attained colossal statures, and it seemed to him that he beheld 
within himself, in that infinity of which we were recently speaking, 
in the midst the darkness and the lights, a goddess and a giant 
contending. 

He was filled with terror; but it seemed to him that the good 
thought was getting the upper hand. 

He felt that he was on the brink of the second decisive crisis of 
his conscience and of his destiny; that the Bishop had marked the 
tot phase of his new life, and that Ghampmathieu mmked the 
second. After the grand crisis, the grand test. 

But the fover, allayed for an instant, gradually resumed possession 
of him. A thousand thoughts traversed his mind, but they continued ^ 
to fortify him in his resolution. 

One moment he said to himself that he was, perhaps, taking the 
matter too keenly; that, after ail, this Chamimiathieu was not 
interesting, and tot he had actually been guilty of theft. 

He answered bimsdf: Tf this man has, ixideed,st«^en a fevir apples, 
tot means a inonth in prison. Itbalong wayfromtot tothegdleys. 
And who knows? Did he steid? Has it been proved? The name of 
Jean Valjean overwhelms him, and seems to dii^^ense with proo&. 
Do not to attorneys to to Crown always proce^ in to maimer? 
He IS supposed to be a diief because he is known to be a convict.^ 
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In another instant the thought had occurred to him that, when 
he denounced himself, the heroism of his deed might, perhaps, be 
taken into consideration, and his honest life for the last seven years, 
and what he had done for the district, and that diey would have 
mercy on him. 

But this supposition vanished very quickly, and he smiled bitterly 
as he remembered that the theft of the forty sous from little Gervais 
put him in the position of a man guilty of a second offence after 
conviction, that this affair would certainly come up, and, accofiding 
to the precise terms of the law, would render him liable to ^enal 
servitude for life. 

He turned aside from all illusions, detached himself more|and 
more from earth, and sought strength and consolation elsewhere. 
He told himself ^at he must do his duty; that perhaps he should 
not be more unhappy after doing his duty than after having avoided 
it; diat if he allowed things to take their own course^ if he remained at 
M. sur M., his consideration, his good name, his good works, the 
deference and veneration paid to him, his charity, his wealth, his 
popularity, his virtue, would be seasoned with a crime. And what 
would be the taste of all these holy things when bound up with this 
hideous thing? while, if he accomplished his sacrifice, a celestial 
idea would be mingled with the galleys, the post, the iron necklet, 
the green cap, unceasing toil, and pitiless shame. 

At length he told himself that it must be so, that his destiny was thus 
allotted, that he had not authority to alter the arrangements made 
on high, that, in any case, he must make his choice: virtue without 
and abomination within, or holiness within and infamy without. 

The stirring up of these lugubrious ideas did not cause his courage 
to fail, but his brain grew weary. He began to think of other things, 
of indifferent matters, in spite of himself. 

The veins in his temples throbbed violently; he still paced to 
and fro; midnight sounded first from the parish church, then from 
the town-hall; he counted the twelve strokes of the two clocks, 
and compared the sounds of the two bells; he recalled in this 
connection the fact that, a few days previously, he had seen in an 
ironmonger’s shop an ancient clock for sale, upon which was written 
the name, Antoine^Albin de RomainvilU, 

He was cold; he lighted a small fire; it did not occur to him to 
close the window. 

In the meantime he had relapsed into his stupor; he was obliged 
to make a tolerably vigorous effort to recall what had been the 
subject of his thoughts before midnight had struck; he Bnally 
sutxeeded in doing this. 

. ^Ahl yes,’ he said to himself, T had resolved to inform againi^ 
myself.’ 
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And then, all of a sudden, he thought of Fantine. 

‘Hold!’ said he, ‘and what about that poor woman?’ 

Here a fresh crisis declared itself. 

Fantine, by appearing thus abruptly in his revery, produced the 
effect of an unexpected ray of light; it seemed to Ixim as though 
everything about him were undergoing a change of aspect: he 
exclaimed: — 

‘Ahl but I have hitherto considered no one but myself; it is 
proper for me to hold my tongue or to denounce myself, to conceal 
my person or to save my soul, to be a despicable and respected 
magistrate, or an infamous and venerable convict; it is 1, it is always 
I and nothing but I: but, good God! all this is egotism; these are 
diverse forms of egotism, but it is egotism all the same. What if 1 
were to think a little about others? The highest holiness is to think 
of others; come, let us examine the matter. The I excepted, the I 
effaced, the / forgotten, what would be the result of all this? What 
if I denounce myself? I am arrested; this Ghampmathieu is re^ 
leased; I am put back in the galleys; that is well — ^and what then? 
What is going on here? Ah! here is a country, a town, here are 
factories, an industry, workers, both men and women, aged grand- 
sires, children, poor people! All this 1 have created; all these I 
provide with their living; everywhere where there is a smoking 
chimney, it is 1 who have placed the brand on the hearth and meat 
in the pot; 1 have created ease, circulation, credit; before me there 
was nothing; 1 have elevated, vivified, informed with life, fecun- 
dated, stimulated, enriched the whole country-side; lacking me, 
the soul is lacking; I take myself off, everything dies: and this 
woman, who has suffered so much, who possesses so many merits in 
spite of her fall; the cause of all whose misery I have unwittingly 
been! And that child whom I meant to go in search of, whom 1 
have promised to her mother; do I not also owe something to this 
woman, in reparation for the evil which I have done her? If 1 
disappear, what happens? The mother dies; the child becomes 
what it can ; that is what will take place, if I denounce myself. If I 
do not denounce myself? come, let us see how it will be if I do not 
denounce myself.’ 

After putting this question to himself, he paused, he seemed to 
undergo a momentary hesitation and trepidation; but it did not 
last hmg, and he answered himself calmly; — 

‘Well, this man is going to the galleys; it is true, but what the 
deuce! he has stolen! There is no use in my saying that he has not 
been guilty of theft, for he has! I remain here; I go on: in ten years 
I shall have made ten millions; I scatter them over the coim^; I 
have nothing of my own; what is that to me? It is not for myself 
that I am doing it; the prosperity of all goes on augmenting; 
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industries are aroused and animated; factories and shops are multi- 
plied; families, a hundred families, a thousand families^ are happy; 
the district becomes populated; villages spring up where there were 
only farms before; farms rise where there was nothing; wretched- 
ness disappears, and with wretchedness debauchery, prostitution, 
theft, murder; all vices disappear, all crimes; and this poor mother 
rears her child; and behold a whole country rich and honest! 
Ah! 1 was a fool! I was absurd! what was that 1 was saying about 
denouncing myself? I really must pay attention and not be |}^cipi- 
tate about anything. What! because it would have pleased |me to 
play the grand and generous; this is melodrannia, after all; because 
1 riiould have thought of no one but myself, the idea! for th| sake 
of saving from a punishment, a trifle exaggerated, perhaps but 
just at bottom, no one knows whom, a thief, a good-for-nothing, 
evidently, a whole country-side must perish! a poor woman must 
die in the hospital! a poor little girl must die in the street! like dogs; 
ah, this is abominable! And without the mother even having seen 
her child once more, almost without the child’s having known her 
mother; and all that for the sake of an old wretch of an apple-thief 
who, most assuredly, has deserved the galleys for something else, if 
not for that; fine scruples, indeed, which save a guilty man and 
sacrifice the innocent, which save an old vagabond who has only 
a few years to live at most, and who will not be more unhappy in 
the galleys than in his hovel, and which sacrifice a whole population, 
mothers, wives, children. This poor little Gosette who has no one 
in the world but me, and who is, no doubt, blue with cold at this 
moment in the den of those Th^ardiers; those peoples are rascab; 
and I was going to neglect my duty towards all these poor creatures ; 
and I was going off to denounce myself; and I was about to commit 
that unspeakable folly ! Let us put it at the worst: suppose that there 
b a wrong action on my part in this, and that my conscience will 
reproach me for it some day, to accept, for the good of others, these 
reproaches which weigh only on myself; thb evil action which com- 
promises my soul alone; in that lies self-sacrifice; in that alone 
these b virtue.’ 

He rose and resumed hb march; thb time, he seemed to be 
ciontent. 

Diamonds are found only in the dark places of the earth; truths 
are fi>und only in the depths of thought. It seemed to him, that, 
afler having descended into these depths, after having long grqxri 
among the daricest d these shadows, he had at last found one of 
theie diamcmds, <me of these truths, and that he now held it in hb 
hi^, and lie was daazled as he ga^ upon it. 

^es,’ he thought, Mib b ri^t; I am on the r^t rcbd; i have 
the solution; X musft end by holding fast to something; my resolve 
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is taken; let tfaings take their course; kt us no longer vacillate; 
let us no longer hang bade; &is for is the interest of all, not for my 
own; I am Madeleine, and Madeleine I remain. Woe to the man 
who is Jean Valjean! 1 am no longer he; 1 do not know that man; 

I no longer know anything; it turns out that some one is Jean 
Valjean at the present moment; let him look out for himself; that 
does not concern me; it is a fatal name which was floating abroad 
in the night; if it halts and descends on a head, so much &e worse 
for that head.* 

He looked into the little mirror which hung above his chimney* 
piece, and said; — 

*Hold! it has relieved me to come to a decision; I am quite an* 
other man now.’ 

He proceeded a few paces further, then he stopped short. 

*Gome !’ he said, must not flinch before any of the consequences 
of the resolution which I have once adopted; there are still threads 
which attach me to that Jean Valjean; they must be broken; in 
this very room there are objects which would betray me, dumb 
things v^ich would bear witness against me; it is settled; all these 
things must disappear.’ 

He fumbled in his pocket, drew out his purse, opened it, and 
took out a small key; he inserted the key in a lock whose aperture 
could hardly be seen, so hidden was it in the most sombre tones 
of the design which covered the wall-paper; a secret receptacle 
opened, a sort of false cupboard constructed in the angle between 
the wall and the chinmey-piece; in this hiding-place there were 
some rags — a, blue linen blouse, an old pair of trousers, an old 
knapsack, and a huge thorn cudgel shod with iron at both ends* 
Those who had seen Jean Valjean at the epoch when he passed 
through D. in October, 1815, could easily have recognized all the 
pieces of this miserable outfit. 

He had preserved them as he had preserved the silver candle- 
sticks, in order to remind himself continually of his starting-point, 
but he had concealed all that came from the galleys, and he had 
allowed the candlesticks which came from the Bbhop to be seen. 

He cast a flirtive glance towards the door, as though he feared 
that it would open in ^ite of the bolt which fastened it; then, with 
a quick and abrupt movement, he took the whole in his arms at 
once^ without bestowing so mu^ as a glance on the things which 
he had so rd^iously and so periloudy present for so many 
years, and flung them all, rags, <mdgel, knapsack, into the Are. 

He dosed the false cupb<Mud again, and with redoubled pre- 
cautkmi, henikkrth uimecess^ryi dnee xt was now enq»iy^, 
ceaied the door behind n heavy |^ce of furniture, which Ik jpishei^ 
infrobtofit. , 
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After the lapse of a few seconds, the room and the opposite wall 
were lighted up with a fierce, red, tremulous glow. Everything was 
on fire; the thorn cudgel snapped and threw out sparks to the 
middle of the chamber. 

As the knapsack was consumed, together with the hideous rags 
which it contained, it revealed something which sparkled in the 
ashes. By bending over, one could have readily recognized a coin, 
— no doubt the forty-sou piece stolen from the little Savoyard. 

He did not look at the fire, but paced back and forth with the 
same step. 

All at once his eye fell on the two silver candlesticks, which\3hone 
vaguely on the chimney-piece, through the glow. \ 

‘Holdl* he thought; ‘the whole of Jean Valjean is still in them. 
They must be destroyed also.’ 

He seized the two candlesticks. 

There was still fire enough to allow of their being put out of 
shape, and converted into a sort of unrecognizable bar of metal. 

He bent over the hearth and warmed himself for a moment. He 
felt a sense of real comfort. ‘How good warmth is I* said he. 

He stirred the live coals with one of the candlesticks. 

A minute more, and they were both in the fire. 

At that moment it seemed to him that he heard a voice within 
him shouting: ‘Jean Valjean! Jean Valjean!’ 

His hair rose upright: he became like a man who is listening to 
some terrible thing. 

*Yes, that’s it! finish!’ said the voice. ‘Complete what you are 
about! Destroy these candlesticks! Annihilate this souvenir! Forget 
the Bishop! Forget everything! Destroy this Ghampmathieu, do! 
That is right! Applaud yourself! So it is settled, resolved, fixed, 
agreed: here is an old man who does not know what is wanted of 
him, who has, perhaps, done nothing, an innocent man, whose 
whole misfortune lies in your name, upon whom your name weighs 
like a crime, who is about to be taken for you, who will be con- 
demned, who will finish his days in abjectness and horror. That 
is good! Be an honest man yourself; remain Monsieur le Maire; 
remain honourable and honoured; enrich the town; nourish the 
indigent; rear the orphan; live happy, virtuous, and adimred; and, 
during this time, while you are here in the midst of joy and light, 
thm will be a man who will wear your red blouse, who will bear 
your name in ignominy, and who will drag your chain in the 
galleys. Yes, it is well arranged thus. Ah, wretch!’ 

The perspiration streamed from his brow. He fixed a haggard 
eye (HI the candlesticks. But that within him which had spoken 
feiwi not finished. The voice cemtinued: — 

‘Jean Valjean, there will be around you many voices, which will 
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make a great noise, which will talk very loud, and which will bless 
you, and only one which no one will hear, and which will curse 
you in the dark. Well! listen, infamous man! All those benedictions 
will fall back before they reach heaven, and only the malediction 
will ascend to God.* 

This voice, feeble at first, and which had proceeded from the 
most obscure depths of his conscience, had gradually become 
startling and formidable, and he now heard it in his very ear. It 
seemed to him that it had detached itself from him, and that it was 
now speaking outside of him. He thought that he heard the last 
words so distinctly, that he glanced around the room in a sort of 
terror. 

, Ts there any one here?* he demanded aloud, in utter bewil- 
derment. 

Then he resumed, with a laugh which resembled that of an 
idiot: — 

‘How stupid I am! There can be no one!* 

There was some one; but the person who was there was of those 
whom the human eye cannot see. 

He placed the candlesticks on the chimney-piece. 

Then he resumed his monotonous and lugubrious tramp, which 
troubled the dreams of the sleeping man beneath him, and awoke 
him with a start. 

This tramping to and fro soothed and at the same time intoxi- 
cated him. It sometimes seems, on supreme occasions, as though 
people moved about for the purpose of asking advice of everything 
that they may encounter by change of place. After the lapse of a 
few minutes he no longer knew his position. 

He now recoiled in equal terror before both the resedutions at 
which he had arrived in turn. The two ideas which counselled him 
appeared to him equally fatal. What a fatality! What coxijunction 
that that Ghampmathieu should have been taken for him; to be 
overwhelmed by precisely the means which Providence seemed to 
have employed, at first, to strengdien his position! 

There was a moment when he reflected on the future. Denounce 
himself, great God! Deliver hixxwlf up! With immense despair he 
faced all that he should be obliged to leave, all that he should be 
obliged to take up once more. He should have to bid farewell to 
that existence which was so good, so pure, so radiant, to the respect 
of all, to honour, to liberty. Heshould never more stroll in tiic felds; 
he should never more hear the birds sing in the month of May; he 
should never more bestow alms on the little children; he should 
never more experience the sweetness of having glances of g^ratitmie 
and love fixed upon 1dm; he diould quit that house wldt^ he had 
built, that little chamber! Everything seemed di^mii^ lo h»n at 
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that itiioinexit. Never again should he read those books; never more 
should he write on that little table of white wood; his old portress, 
the only servant whom he kept, would never more bring him his 
cofifee in the morning* Great God! instead of that, the convict gaiig, 
the iron necklet, the red waistcoat, the chain on his ankle, fatigue, 
the cell, the camp bed, all those horrors which he knew so well! 
At this age, after having been what he was! If he were only young 
again! but to be addressed in his old age as ‘thou* by any one who 
{leased; to be searched by the convict guard; to receive the ||^lley« 
sergeant’s cudgellings; to wear iron-bound shoes on his bare; feet; 
to have to stretch out his leg night and morning to the hamiiier of 
the roundsman who visits the gang: to submit to the curios^ of 
strangers, who would be told: ‘That man yonder is the faitous 
Jean Valjean, who was mayor of M sur M..* ; and at night, dripping 
with perspiration, overwhelmed with lassitude, their green caps 
drawn over their eyes, to remount, two by two, the ladder staircase 
of the galleys beneath the sergeant’s whip. Oh, what misery! Gan 
destiny, then, be as malicious as an intelligent being, and become 
as monstrous as the human heart? 

And do what he would, he always fell back upon the heart- 
rending dilemma which lay at the foundation of his revery: 
‘Should he remain in paradise and become a demon? Should he 
return to hell and become an angel?’ 

What was to be done? Great God! what was to be done? 

The torment from which he had escaped with so much difficulty 
was unchained afresh within him. His ideas began to grow confused 
once more; they assumed a kind of stupefied and mechanical 
quality which is peculiar to despair. The name of Romainville 
recurried incessantly to his mind, with the two verses of a song 
wffich he had heard in the past. He thought that Romainville was 
a little grove near Paris, where young lovers go to pluck lilacs in the 
month of April. 

He wave^ outwardly as well as inwardly. He waficed like a 
little child who is permitted to toddle alone. 

At intervals, as he combated his lassitude, he made an effcart to 
recover the mastery of his mind. He tried to put to himself^ fenr the 
last time, and definitively, the problem over which he had, in a 
manner, fallai prostrate with fatigue: Ought he to denounce him- 
seU? Oi^t he to hold his peace? He could not manage to see any** 
thi^ distinedy. The vague aspects of. all the courses of reasoning 
which had been sketched out by hb meditations quivered and 
vanished, one after the other^t into smoke. He only felt that, to what? 

course of aetkm he made up his jtnind, someth^ in him 
d|e, and that of neccsrity, and vrithout his being able to ewcapt d&e 
:^;t; that he was entering a sepulchre on the right hand as much as 
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on the left; that he was passing through a death agony, — ^the agony 
of his happiness, or the agony of his virtue. 

Alas! ^1 his irresolution had again taken possession of him. He 
was no further advanced than at the beginning. 

Thus did this unhappy soul struggle in its anguish. Ei^teen 
hundred years before this unfortunate man, the mysterious Being 
in whom are summed up all the sanctities and ail the sufferings of 
humanity had also long thrust aside with his hand, while the olive- 
trees quivered in the wild wind oi the infinite, the terrible cup which 
appeared to Him dripping with darkness and overflowing with 
shadows in the depths all studded with stars. 


4 , Forms assumed by Steering during Sleep 

Three o’clock in the morning had just struck, and he had been 
walking thus for five hours, almost uninterruptedly, when he at 
length allowed himself to drop into his chair. 

There he fell asleep and had a dream. 

This dream, like the majority of dreams, bore no relation to the 
situation, except by its painful and heart-rending character, but it 
made an impression on him. This nightmare struck him so forcibly 
that he wrote it down later on. It is one of the papers in his own 
handwriting which he has bequeathed to us. We think that we 
have here reproduced the thing in strict accordance with the text. 

Of whatever nature this dream may be, the history of this night 
would be incomplete if we were to omit it : it is the gloomy adventure 
of an ailing soul. 

Here it is. On the envelope we find thb line inscribed, *The 
Dream 1 had that Night.’ 

T was in a plain; a vast, gloomy plain, where there was no grass. 
It did not seem to me to be daylight nor yet night. 

T was walking with my Ixrother, the brother ai my childish 
years, die brother of whmn, I must say, 1 never think, and whom 
I now hardly remember. 

*We were converdng and wc met some passers-by. We were 
talking of a neighbour of ours in former days, who had always 
worked with her window open from the time whan she came to 
live on the street. As wc talked wc felt cold because of that open 
window. 

‘There were no trees in the |dain. We saw a man passing close 
to ua He was entirely mide, of the hue of ashes, ahd a. 

horse li^dikli was earth colour. The man had no hair; we see 
hh sMl and the yeim on it. In his hand he held a swindf wh^ 
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was as supple as a vine-shoot and as heavy as iron. This horseman 
passed and said nothing to us. 

*My brother said to me, “Let us take to the hollow road.” 

‘There existed a hollow way wherein one saw neither a single 
shrub nor a spear of moss. Everything was dirt-coloured, even the 
sky. After proceeding a few paces, I received no reply when I 
spoke: I perceived that my brother was no longer with me. 

‘I entered a village which I espied. I reflected that it must be 
Romainville. (Why Romainville?)* 

‘The first street that I entered was deserted. I entered a isecond 
street. Behind the angle formed by the two streets, a m^ was 
standing erect against the wall. I said to this man: — \ 

‘“What country is this? Where am I?” The man made no^reply. 
I saw the door of a house open, and I entered. 

‘The first chamber was deserted. I entered the second. Behind 
the door of this chamber a man was standing erect against the wall. 
I inquired of this man, “Whose house is this? Where am I?” The 
man replied not. 

‘The house had a garden. I quitted the house and entered the 
garden. The garden was deserted. Behind the first tree I found a 
man standing upright. I said to this man, “What garden is this? 
Where am I?” The man did not answer. 

‘I strolled into the village, and perceived that it was a town.^ All 
the streets were deserted, all the doors were open. Not a single 
living being was passing in the streets, walking through the chambers, 
or strolling in the gardens. But behind each angle of the walls, 
behind each tree, stood a silent man. Only one was to be seen at a 
time. These men watched me pass. 

T left the town and began to ramble about the fields. 

‘After the lapse of some time I turned back and saw a great 
crowd coming up behind me. I recognized all the men whom I 
had seen in that town. They had strange heads, lliey did not 
seem to be in a hurry, yet they walked faster than I did. They 
made no noise as they walked. In an instant this crowd had over- 
taken Sind surrounded me. The faces of these men were earthen 
in hue. 

‘Then the first one whom I had seen and questioned on entering 
the town said to me: — 

‘“Whither are you going! Do you not know that you have been 
dead this long time?” 

T opened my mouth to reply, and I perceived that there was no 
one near me.* 

: He wdEe. He was icy cold. A wind which was diUl like the breeze 
eC dawn was ratding the leaves of the window,^ whidi had been left 
* This k liiM to Jean 
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open on their hinges. The fire was out. The candle was nearing its 
end. It was still black night. 

He rose, he went to the window. There were no stars in the sky 
even yet. 

From his window the yard of the house and the street were 
visible. A sharp, harsh noise, which made him drop his eyes, 
resounded from the earth. 

Below him he perceived two red stars, whose rays lengthened and 
shortened in a singular manner through the darlmess. 

As his thoughts were still half immersed in the mists of sleep, 
‘Hold!* said he, ‘there are no stars in the sky. They are on earth 
now.’ 

, But this confusion vanished; a second sound similar to the first 
roused him thoroughly; he looked and recognized the &ct that these 
two stars were the lanterns of a carriage. By the light which they 
cast he was able to distinguish the form of this vehicle. It was a 
tilbury harnessed to a small white horse. The noise which he had 
heard was the trampling of the horse’s hoofs on the pavement. 

‘What vehicle is this?’ he said to himself. ‘Who is coming here 
so early in the morning?’ 

At that moment there came a light tap on the door of his chamber. 

He shuddered from head to foot, and cried in a terrible voice; — 

‘Who is there?’ 

Some one said: — 

‘1, Monsieur le Maire.’ 

He recognized the voice of the old woman who was his portress. 

‘Weill’ he replied, ‘what is it?’ 

‘Monsieur le Maire, it is just five o’clock in the morning.’ 

‘What is that to me?’ 

‘The cabriolet is here. Monsieur le Maire.’ 

‘What cabriolet?’ 

‘The tilbury.’ 

‘What tilbury?’ 

‘Did not Monsieur le Maire order a tilbury?* 

‘No,’ said he. 

‘The coachman says that he has come for Monsieur le Maire.’ 

‘What coachman?’ 

‘M. ScaufiObiire’s coachman.’ 

‘M. Scaufilaire?’ 

That name sent a shinider over him, as though a flash of lightning 
had passed in fix>nt of his face. 

‘Ah! yes,’ he resumed; ‘M. Scaufflairel’ 

If die old woman could have seen him at that moment, she 
would have been frightened. 

, A tolerably long silence ensued. He examined the flame die 
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candle with a stupid air, and fkom around the wick he took some 
of die burning wax, which he rolled between his fingers. The old 
woman waited for him. She even ventured to uplift her voice 
once more:— 

*What am I to say, Monsieur le Maire?’ 

*Say that it is well, and that I am coming down.’ 


5 . Hindrances i 

The posting service from Arras to M. sur M. was still opeilated 
at this period by small mail-wagons of the time of the Eml^ire. 
These mail-wagons were two-wheeled cabriolets, upholstmd 
inaade with fawn-coloured leather, hung on springs, and having but 
two seats, one for the postboy, the other for the traveller. 'Fhe 
wheels were armed with those long, offensive axles which keep 
other vehicles at a distance, and which may still be seen on the road 
in Germany. The d 4 Npatch box, an immense oblong coffer, was 
placed behihd the vehicle and formed a part of it. This coffer was 
painted black, and the cabriolet yellow. 

These vehicles, which have no counterparts nowadays, had 
something distorted and hunchbacked about them; and when one 
saw them passing in the distance, and climbing up some road to 
the horizon, they resembled the insects which are called, I think, 
termites, and wMch, though with but little corselet, drag a great 
train behind them. But they travelled at a very rapid rate. The 
post-wagon which set out from Arras at one o'clock every night, 
afier the mail from Paris had passed, arrived at M. sur M. a little 
before five o’clock in the morning. 

lhat night the wagon which was descending to M. sur M. by 
the Hesdin road, collided at the corner of a street, just as it was 
entering the town, with a litde tilbury harnessed to a white horse, 
whidi was going in the opposite direction, and in which there was 
but one person, a man enveloped in a mantle. The wheel of the 
tilbury received quite a violent shock. The postman shouted to the 
man to stop, but the traveller paid no heed and pursued his road 
at fiiil gallop. 

*71iat man is in a devilish hurry!* said the postman. 
tlM 5 mah thus hastening on was the one vdiom we have just seen 
straggling in convulsions which are certainly deserving of pity. 

y^ther was he going? He could not have told. Why was he 
hj^mng? did not know. He ^yas driving at random, straight 
al^d. Whither? To Arras, no doubt; but he might have b6m 
gomg elsewhere as wtfll. At ^mes he tvas consekms of k, and he 
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shuddered. He plunged into tl^ night as into a gulf. Soxnethlng 
urged him forward; something drew him on. No one could have told 
what was taking place within him; every one will understand it. 
What man is there who has not entend, at least cmce in hU life, 
into that obscure cavern of the unknown? 

However, he had resolved on nothing, decided nodiing, formed 
no plan, done nothing. None of the actions of his conscience had 
been decisive. He was, more than ever, as he had been at the first 
moment. 

Why was he going to Arras? 

He repeated what he had already said to himself when he had 
hired Scaufflaire’s cabriolet: that, whatever the result was to be, 
there was no reason why he should not sec with his own eyes, and 
judge of matters for himself; that this was even prudent; that he 
must know what took place; that no decision coidd be arrived at 
without having observed and scrutinized; that one made mountains 
out of everything from a distance; that, at any rate, when he Should 
have seen that Ghampmathicu, some wretch, his conscience would 
probably be greatly relieved to allow him to go the galleys in his 
stead; that Javert would indeed be there; and that Brevet, that 
Chenildieu, that Cochepaille, old convicts who had known him; 
but they certainly would not recognize him; — ^bah! what an idea! 
that Javert was a hundred leagues from suspecting the truth; that 
all conjectures and all suppodtions were fixed on Champmathieu, 
and that there is nothing so headstrong as supposidons and con- 
jectures; that accordingly there was no danger. 

That it was, no doubt, a dark moment, but that he should emerge 
from it; that, after all, he held his destiny, however bad it might be, 
in his own hand; that he was master of it. He clung to this thought. 

At bottom, to tell the whole truth, he would have preferred not 
to go to Arras, 

Nevertheless, he was going thither. 

As he meditated, he whipped up his horse, which was proceedhig 
at that fine, regular, and even trot which accomplishes two leagues 
and a half an hour. 

In proportion as the cabriolet advanced, he felt something with- 
in him diaw back. 

At daybreak he was in the open country; the town of M. sur 
M. lay far behind him. He watched the hoi^on grow white; he 
stared at all the chilly figures of a winter^» dawn they parsed 
before his eyes, but without seeitig them. The morning hm its 
spectres as well as the evening. He did not see them; but wl^out 
hfs being ftware of it, 2mA by meam of a dT penetration ^#£kh 

was aln^ physical, these Idack silhouette of treeS Ox^ '^httte 
added some glocany and simstier quality to the viokntstate 
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Each time that he passed one of those isolated dwellings which 
sometimes border on the highway^ he said to himself, ‘And yet 
^ere are people there within who are sleeping!’ 

Ihe trot of the horse, the bells on the harness, the wheels on the 
road, produced a gentle, monotonous noise. These things are 
charing when one is joyous, and lugubrious when one is sad. 

It was broad daylight when he arrived at Hesdin. He halted in 
front of the inn, to allow the horse a breathing spell, and to have 
him given some oats. , 

The horse belonged, as ScaufHaire had said, to that snkall race 
of the Boulonnais, which has too much head, too much b^ly, and 
not enough neck and shoulders, but which has a broad bhest, a 
large crupper, thin, fine legs, and solid hoofs — 2 l homely; but a 
robust and healthy race. The excellent beast had travelled five 
leagues in two hours, and had not a drop of sweat on his loins. 

He did not get out of the tilbury. The stableman who brought 
the oats suddenly bent down and examined the left wheel. 

‘Are you going far in this condition?* said the man. 

He replied, with an air of not having roused himself from his 
revery: — 

‘Why?’ 

‘Have you come from a great distance?’ went on the man. 

‘Five leagues.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘Why do you say, “Ah?”’ 

The man bent down once more, was silent for a moment, with 
his eyes fixed on the wheel; then he rose erect and said; — 

‘Broause, though this wheel has travelled five leagues, it certainly 
will not travel another quarter of a league.’ 

He sprang out of the tilbury. 

‘What is that you say, my friend?’ 

‘I say that it is a miracle that you should have travelled five 
leagues without you and your horse rolling into some ditch on the 
highway. Just sec here!’ 

The wheel really had suffered serious damage. The shock 
administered by the mail-wagon had split two spokes and strained 
die hub, so that the nut no longer held firm. 

‘My friend,’ he said to the stableman, ‘is there a wheelwright 
here?’ 

‘Certainly, sir,’ 

‘Do me the service to go and fetch him.! 

‘He is caily a st^ from here. Heyi Master BourgaiUardr 

.Master Bourgadlard, the whedv^ht, was standing on his own 
Ihrediold. He came, examkied the wheel^ and made a grimace like 

stugeon when the latter thinks a limb is broken. 
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‘Can you repair this wheel immediatety?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘When can 1 set out again?’ 

‘To-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow?’ 

‘There is a long day’s work on it. Arc you in a hurry, sir?’ 

‘In a very great hurry. I must set out again in an hour at the 
latest.’ 

‘Impossible, sir.’ 

‘I will pay whatever you ask.’ 

‘Impossible.’ 

‘Well, in two hours, then.’ 

‘Impossible to-day. Two new spokes and a hub must be made. 
Monsieur will not be able to start before to-morrow morning.’ 

‘The matter cannot wait until to-morrow. What if you were to 
replace this wheel instead of repairing it?’ 

‘How so?’ 

‘You are a wheelwright?’ 

‘Certainly, sir.’ 

‘Have you not a wheel that you can sell me? Then I could start 
again at once.’ 

‘A spare wheel?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I have no wheel on hand that would fit your cabriolet. Two 
wheels make a pair. Two wheels cannot be put together hap- 
hazard.’ 

‘In that case, sell me a pair of wheels.’ 

‘Not all wheels fit all axles, sir*’ 

‘Try, nevertheless.’ 

‘It is useless, sir. I have nothing to sell but cart-wheels. We are 
but a poor country here.’ 

‘Have you a cabriolet that you can let me have?’ 

The wheelwright had seen at the first glance that the tilbury was 
a hired vehicle. He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘You treat the cabriolets that people let you so well! If I had 
one, I would not let it to you!’ 

‘Well, sell it to me, then.’ 

‘I have none.’ 

‘What! not even a spring-cart? I am not hard to please, as you^ 
see.* 

‘We live in a poor country, Hiere is, in truth,’ adckd the wheel- 
wright) ‘an old calash under the ^ed yonder, which belongs to a 
bourgc^ of the town, who gave it to to take care of, an^ Who 
only uses it on the thiity-sixth of the month — ^never, that Is m say. 
I might let that to you, for what matters it to me? the bourgem 
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liimt not $ce it paa^and tfa^» it is a calash; it would require two 
horses.’ 

^1 will take two post-h<M:se3.* 

^Where is Mondeur going?’ 

‘To Arras.’ 

‘And Monsieur wishes to reach there to-day?’ 

‘Yes, of course.’ 

‘By taking two post-horses?’ 

‘V^y not?’ I i 

‘Does it make any difference whether Monsieur arrives | at four 
o’clock to-morrow morning?* 

‘Certainly not.’ 

‘There is one thing to be said about that, you see, by ;:taking 
post-horses — ^Monsieur has his passport?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, by taking post-horses, Monsieur cannot reach Arras before 
to-morrow. We are on a cross-road. The relays are badly served, 
the horses are in the fields. The season for ploughing is just beginning ; 
heavy teams are required, and horses are seized upon everywhere, 
from the post as well as elsewhere. Monsieur will have to wait three 
or four hours at the least at every relay. And, then, they drive at 
a walk. There are many hills to ascend.’ 

‘Gome then, I will go on horseback. Unharness the cabriolet. 
Some one can surely sell me a saddle in the neighbourhood.’ 
‘Without doubt. But will this horse bear the saddle?’ 

‘That is true; you remind me of that; he will not bear it.’ 
‘Then—’ 

‘But I can surely hire a horse in the village?’ 

‘A horse to travel to Arras at one stretch?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘That would require such a horse as does not exist in these parts. 
You would have to buy it to begin with, because no one knows you. 
But you will not find one f<w sale nor to let, for five hundred francs, 
or for a thousand.’ 

‘What am I to do?’ 

‘The best thing is to let me repair the wheel like an honest man, 
asid set out oh your journey to-morrow.’ 

' ' *To-moiTOw will be too late.’ 

; “^The deucci’ 

*Is there not a mail-wagon which runs to Arras? When will it pass?’ 
^o**ntght« Both die posts pass at night; the one going as well as 
^ one coming.’ 

j^Whati It wUl ts^ you a day to mimd this wheel?’ 

day^ and a good hmg one/ 

‘Xfjyou set two men u> wori^ 
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*If I set X&x xBen to work.’ 

*What if theo^okes were to be tied together with ropes?’ 

^Tbat could be dcme with the spoken^ not with the hub; and 
the felly is in a bad stated too.’ 

’Is there any one in this village who lets out teams?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Is there another wheelwright?’ 

The stableman and the wheelwright replied in concert, with a 
toss of the head: — 

‘No.’ 

He felt an immense joy. 

It was evident that Providence was intervening. That it was it 
who had brdeen the wheel of the tilbury and who was stopping 
him on the road. He had not yielded to this sort of first summons; 
he had just made every possible effort to continue the journey; he 
had lo)^ly and scrupulously exhausted all means; he had been 
deterr^ neither by the season, nor fatigue, nor by the expense; 
he had nothing with which to reproach himself. If he went no 
further, that was no fault of his. It did not concern him further. It 
was no longer his fault. It was not the act c^his own conscience, but 
the act of Providence. 

He breathed again. He breathed freely and to the full extent of 
his lungs for the tot time since Javert’s visit. It seemed to him that 
the hand of iron which had held his heart in its grasp for the last 
twenty hours had just released him. 

It seemed to him that God was for him now, and was manifesting 
Himself. 

He said himself that he had done all he could, and that now 
he had nothing to do but retrace his steps quietly. 

If his conversation with the wheelwright had taken place in a 
chamber of the inn, it would have had no witnesses, no one would 
have heard him, things would have rested there, and it is probable 
that we should not have had to relate any of the occurrences which 
the reader is about to peruse ; but this conversation had taken place 
in the street. Any colloquy in the street inevitably attracts a crowd. 
There are always people who ask nothing better than to become 
spectators. While he was questioning the wheelwri^t, scone pecple 
who were passing badt and fcxrth halted around them* Ator 
listeninjg for a few minutes, a youx^ lad, to whom no one had paid 
any he^ detadied himself from ihe group and ran off. 

At the moment when the travellar, ato: the inward delibenuiim 
which we have just described, resolved to retrace his steps, diis 
child returned. He was accompanied by an old woinan* 

‘Mmideor,* said the woman, ‘my boy teBs me. that you' vMato 
, hire a cabriolet.’ . . . ^ > 
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These simple words uttered by an old woman led by a child 
made the perspiration trickle down his limbs. He thought that 
he beheld the hand which had relaxed its grasp reappem* in the 
darkness behind him, ready to seize him once more. 

He answered: — 

*Yes, my good woman; 1 am in search of a cabriolet which 1 can 
hire.’ 

And he hastened to add: — 

‘But there is none in the place.* 

‘Certainly there is,’ said the old woman. 

‘Where?’ interpolated the wheelwright. 

‘At my house,’ replied the old woman. 

He shuddered. The fatal hand had grasped him again. 

The old woman really had in her shed a sort of basket sprihg-cart. 
The wheelwright and the stable-man, in despair at the prospect of 
the traveller escaping their clutches, interfered. 

‘It was a frightful old trap; it rests flat on the axle; it is an actual 
fact that the seats were suspended inside it by leather thongs; the 
rain came into it; the wheels were rusted and eaten with moisture; 
it would not go much further than the tilbury; a regular ram- 
shackle old stage-wagon ; the gentleman would make a great mistake 
if he trusted himself to it,* etc., etc. 

All this was true; but this trap, this ramshackle old vehicle, this 
thing, whatever it was, ran on its two wheels and could go to Arras. 

He paid what was asked, left the tilbury with the wheelwright 
to be repaired, intending to reclaim it on his return, had the white 
horse put to the cart, climbed into it, and resumed the road which 
he had been travelling since morning. 

At the moment when the cart moved off, he admitted that he had 
felt, a moment previously, a certain joy in the thought that he 
should not go whither he was now proceeding. He examined this 
joy with a sort of wrath, and found it absurd. Why should he feel 
joy at turning back? After all, he was taking this trip of his own 
free will. No one was forcing him to it. 

And assuredly nothing would happen except what he should 
choose. 

As he left Hesdin, he heard a voice shouting to him; ‘Stop! Stopl* 
He halted the cart with a vigorous movement which contained a 
feverish and convulsive element resembling hope. 

It was the old woman’s little boy. 

‘Monsieur,* said the latter, ‘it was I who got the cart for you,’ 

‘Well?* 

‘You have not given me anything.* 

He who gave to all so readily thought this demand exod>itant 
and almost odious. 
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‘Ah! it*8 you, you scamp?* said he; ‘you shall have nothii^«* 

He whipped up his horse and set off at full speed. 

He had lost a great deal of time at Hesdin. He wanted to make 
it good. The little horse was courageous, and pulled for two; but 
it was the month of February, there had been rain ; the roads were 
bad. And then, it was no longer the tilbury. The cart was very 
heavy, and in addition, there were many ascents. 

He took nearly four hours to go from Hesdin to Saint-Pol; four 
hours for five leagues. 

At Saint^Pol he had the horse unharnessed at the first inn he 
came to and led to the stable; as he had promised Scaufflaire, he 
stood beside the manger while the horse was eating; he thought of 
sad and confusing things. 

The inn-keeper’s wife came to the stable. 

‘Does not Monsieur wish to breakfast?* 

‘Come, that is true; I even have a good appetite.* 

He followed the woman, who had a rosy, cheerful face; she led 
him to the public room where there were tables covered with 
waxed cloth. 

‘Make haste!’ said he; ‘I must start again; I am in a hurry. 

A big Flemish servant-maid placed his knife and fork in all haste ; 
he looked at the girl with a sensation of comfort. 

‘That is what ailed me,’ he thought; ‘I had not breakfasted.’ 

His breakfast was served; he seized the bread, took a mouthful, 
and then slowly replaced it on the table, and did not touch it again. 

A carter was eating at another table; he said to this man; — 

‘Why is their bread so bitter here?’ 

The carter was a German and did not understand him. 

He returned to the stable and remained near the horse. 

An hour later he had quitted Saint-Pol and was directing his 
course towards Tinques, which is only five leagues from Arras. 

What did he do during this journey? Of what was he thinking? 
As in the morning, he watched the trees, the thatched roofi, the 
tilled fields pass by, and the way in which the landscape, broken 
at every turn of the road, vanished; this is a sort of contemplation 
which sometimes suffices to the soul, and almost relieves it from 
thought. What is more melancholy and more profound than to see 
a thousand objects for the first and the last time? To travel is to be 
born and to die at every instant; perhaps, in the vaguest region of 
his mind, he did make comparisons between the shifting horizon 
and our human existence: all the things of life are perpetually 
fleeing befere us; the dark and bright intervals are intermingled; 
after a dazzling moment, an eclipse; we lode, we hasten, we stretdi 
out our hands to grasp what is passing; each event is a turn In the 
road, and, all at once, we are dd; we feel a shock; all is we 
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distinguish an obscure door; the gloomy horse of life, which has 
been drawing us halts, and we see a vc^ed and unknown person 
unharnessing amid the shadows. 

Twilight was falling when the children who were coning out of 
school l^eld this traveller enter Tinques; it is true that Ihe days 
wereetill short; he did not halt at Tinques; as he emerged from the 
village, a labourer, who was mending the road with stones, raised 
his head and said to him:— 

‘That horse is very much fatigued.* 

The poor beast was, in fact, going at a walk. 

‘Are you going to Arras?* added the road-mender. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘If you go on that at rate, you will not arrive very early.* 

He stopped his horse, and asked the labourer; — 

‘How far is it from here to Arras?* 

‘Nearly seven good leagues.’ 

‘How is that? the posting guide only says five leagues and a 
quarter.* 

‘Ah!* returned the road-mender, ‘so you don’t know that the 
road is under repair? You will find it barred a quarter of an hour 
further on; there is no way to proceed further.’ 

‘Really?* 

‘You \^1 take the road on the left, leading to Carency; you will 
cross the river; when you reach Camblin, you will turn to the right ; 
that is the road to Mont-Saint-&oy which leads to Arras.* 

‘But it is night, and I shall lose my way.’ 

‘You do not belong in these parts?* 

‘No.* 

‘And, besides, it is all cross-roads; stop! sir,’ resumed the road- 
mender; ‘shall I give you a piece of advice? your horse is tired; 
return to Tinques; there is a good inn there; sleep there; you can 
reach Arras to-morrow.* 

‘1 must be there this evening.* 

‘That is different; but go to the inn all the same, and get an extra 
horse; the stable-boy will guide you through the cross-roads^* 

He fi>ilowed the road-mender*a advice, retraced his steps, and, 
half an hour later, he passed the same spot again, but this time at 
fill! speed, with a good horse to aid; a stable-boy, who called him- 
self a pos^ion, was seated on the shall of the cariole. 

Still, he felt that he had lost dme* 

Night had lully come. 

They turned into the cross-road; the way became iri^;htfiilly 
bad; ^ cart lurched fi‘om one rut to the other; he said to the 
postfiion: — ^ 

‘Keep at a trot, and you shall have a double fee.* 
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In one of the jolts, the wfaiffle-tree broke. 

‘There’s the whifile-tree broken, sir,’ said the postilion; T don’t 
know how to harness my horse now; road is very bad at night; 
if you w^i to return and sleep at Unques, we could be in Arras 
early to-nlorrow morning.’ 

He rej^d, ‘Have you a bit of a rope and a knife?’ 

‘Yes, ' 0 ^ 

He ci^la branch from a tm and made a whxffle-tree of it. 

This paused another loss of twenty minutes; but they set out 
again iM^ , a gallop. 

The plain was gloomy; low^hang^ng, black, crisp fogs crept over 
the hills and wrenched themselves away lilm smoke: there were 
whitish gleams in the clouds; a strong breeze which blew in from the 
sea produced a sound in all quarters of the horizon, as of some one 
moving furniture; everything that could be seen assumed attitudes 
of terror. How many things shiver beneath these vast breaths of 
the night! 

He was stiff with cold; he had eaten nothing since the night before; 
he vaguely recalled his other nocturnal trip in the vast plain in 
the neighbourhood of D., eight years previously, and it seemed but 
yesterday. 

The hour struck from a distant tower; he asked tl^ boy: — 

‘What time is it?* 

‘Seven o’clock, sir; we shall reach Arras at eight; we have but 
three leagues still to go.’ 

At that moment, he for the first time indulged in this reflection, 
thinking it odd the while that it had not occurred to him sooner: 
that all this trouble which he was taking was, perhaps, useless; that 
he did not know so much as the hour of the trial; that he should, 
at least, have informed himself of that; that he was foolish to go 
thus straight ahead without knowmg whether he would be of any 
service or not; then he sketched out some calculations in his mind: 
that, ordinarily, the sittings of the Court of Assizes b^n at nine 
o’clock in the morning; that it could not be a loi^ ai&ir; that the 
theft the apples wc^d be very brief; that there would then 
remain only a question of identity, four or five depositions, and 
very little for the lawyers to say; that he should arrive after all was 
over. 

The postilion whipped up the horses; they had crossed the river 
and left Mont«Saint«Hoy behind them. 

Hie night grew more profound. 



5. Sister Simplke put to the Proof 

But at that moment Fantinc was joyous. She had passed a very bad 
night; her cough was frightful; her fever had doubled in intensity ; 
she had had dreams: in the morning, when the doctor pdd his 
visit, she was delirious; he assumed an alarmed look, and ordered 
that he should be informed as soon as M. Madeleine arrived 

All the morning she was melancholy, said but little, anc^ laid 
plaits in her sheets, murmuring the while, in a low voice, calcu- 
lations which seemed to be calculations of distances. Her eyes were 
hollow and staring. They seemed almost extinguished at intervals, 
then lighted up again and shone like stars. It seems as though, at 
the approach of a certain dark hour, the light of heaven fills those 
who are quitting the light of earth. 

Each time that Sister Simplice asked her how she felt, she replied 
invariably, ‘Well. I should like to see M. Madeleine.’ 

Some months before this, at the moment when Fantine had just 
lost her last modesty, her last shame, and her last joy, she was the 
shadow of herself; now she was the spectre of herself. Physiol 
suffering had completed the work of moral suffering. This creature 
of five and twenty had a wrinkled brow, flabby cheeks, pinched 
nostrils, teeth from which the gums had receded, a leaden com- 
plexion, a bony neck, prominent shoulder-blades, frail limbs, a 
clayey skin, and her golden hair was growing out sprinkled with 
grey. Alas! how illness improvises old age! 

At mid-day the physician returned, gave some directions, in- 
quired whether the mayor had made his appearance at the infir- 
mary, and shook his head. 

M. Madeleine usually came to see the invalid at three o’clock. 
As exactness is kindness, he was exact 

About half-past two, Fantinc began to be restless. In tlie course 
of twenty minutes, she asked the nun more than ten times, *What 
time is it, sister?’ 

Three o’clock struck. At the third stroke, Fantine sat up in bed ; 
she who could, in general, hardly turn over, joined her yellow, 
ileshless hands in a sort of convulsive clasp, axul the nun heard her 
utter one of those profound sighs which seem to throw off dejection, 
Then Fantine turned and looked at the door. 

No one entered; the door did not open. 

She remained thus for a quarter of an hour, her eyes riveted on 
die door, motionless and apparently holding her breath. The sister 
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dared not speak to her. The dock struck a quarter past three. 
Fantine fell back on her pillow. 

She said nothing, but began to plait the sheets once more. 

Half an hour passed, then an hour, no one came; every time the 
dock struck, Fantine started up and looked towards the door, then 
fell back Again. 

Her thought was clearly perceptible, but she uttered no name, 
she made no complaint, j^e blamed no one. But she coughed in 
a melancholy way. One would have said that something dark was 
descending upon her. She was livid and her lips were blue. She 
smiled now and then. 

Five o’clock struck. Then the sister heard her say, very low and 
gently, ‘He is wrong not to come to-day, since I am going away 
to-morrow.* 

Sister Simplice herself was surprised at M. Madeleine’s delay. 

In the meantime, Fantine was staring at the tester of her bed. 
She seemed to be endeavouring to recall something. All at once she 
began to sing in a voice as feeble as a breath. The nun listened. 
This is what Fantine was singing; — 

Lovely things we will buy 

As we stroll the faubourg through. 

Roses are pink, corn-flowers arc dIuc. 

I love my love, corn-flowers are blue. 

‘ Ycstere’en the Virgin Mary came near my stove, in a broidered 
mantle clad, and said to me, “Here, hide *neath my veil the child 
whom you one day begged fit)m me. Hasre to the city, buy linen, 
buy a needle, buy thread.” 

Lovely things we will buy 

As we stroll the faubourgs through. 

‘Dear Holy Virgin, beside my stove I have set a cradle with 
ribbons decked. God may give me his loveliest star; I prefer the 
child thou hast granted me. “Madame, what shall I do with this 
linen fine?” — “Make of it clothes for thy new-born babe.” 

Roses are pink and corn-flowers are blue, 

I love my love, and corn-flowers are blue. 

‘ “Wash this linen.” — “Where?” — ^“In the stream. Make of it, 
soiling not, spoiling not, a petticoat fair with its bodice fine, which 
I will embroider and fill with flowers.”— “Madame, the child is 
no loi^ here ; what is to be doiw?”— “Then make of it a 
sheet in which to bury me.” 
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Lovsejy tibings we will buy 

As we stroll the faubourgs through, 

Roses are pink, corn-flowers are blue. 

1 love my love, corn-flowers are bhie. 

lliis song was an old cradle romance with which she had, in 
former days, lulled her little Cosette to sleep, and which had never 
recurred to her mind in all the five years during which she had been 
parted from her child. She sang it in so sad a voice, and to so sweet 
an air, that it was enough to make any one, even a nun, weep. The 
sister, accustomed as she was to austerities, felt a tear sp^ng to 
her eyes. T 

The clock struck six. Fantine did not seem to hear it no 
longer seemed to pay attention to anything about her. v 
Sister Simplice sent a serving-maid to inquire of the portrbss of 
the fkctory, whether the mayor had returned, and if he would not 
come to the infirmary soon. The girl returned in a few minutes. 

Fantine was still motionless and seemed absorbed in her own 
thoughts. 

The servant informed Sister Simplice in a very low tone, that the 
mayor had set out that morning before six o'clo^, in a little tilbury 
harnessed to a white horse, cold as the weather was; that he had 
gone alone, without even a driver; that no one knew what road he 
had taken; that pec^le said he had been seen to turn into the rc^d 
to Arras; that others asserted that they had met him on the road 
to Paris. That when he went away he had been very gentle, as usual, 
and that he had merely told the portress not to expect him that night. 

While the two women were whispering together, with their backs 
timted to Fantine*s bed, the sister interrogating, the servant con- 
jecturing, Fantine, with the feverish vivacity of certain organic 
maladies, which unite the free movements of health with the fright- 
ful emaciation of death, had raised herself to her knees in bed, 
with her shrivelled hands resting on the bolster, and her head thrust 
dbroiigh the opening of the curtains, and was listening. All at emee 
she cried; — 

*You are speaking of M. Madeleine! Why are you talking so 
low? What it he doing? Why does he not come?* 

Har voice was so abrupt and hoarse that the two women thought 
they heard the voice of a msm; they wheeled remnd in affright. 
^Aisswer mel* cried Fantine. 
l%e servant stammered: — 

^The portress told me that he could not come to-day.* 

*tk csdm, child,* said the sister; *He down again.’ 

I^ultine, ^rithout changing her attitude, continued in a loud 
voi^, and an accent that was knp^ous ami heart* 
rending: — 
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*He 43aiiiiot come? Wlvy Jiot? You know the reason. You are 
whispering it to each other there. 1 want to know it.* 

The servant-maid hastened to say in the nun’s ear^ ’Say that he 
is busy with the city council.’ 

Sistor Simj^ice blushed faintly, for it was a lie that the maid had 
proposed to her. 

On the othor hand, it seemed to her that the mere communi- 
cation of the truth to the mvalid would, widiout doubt, deal her 
a terrible blow, and that this was a serious matter in Famine’s 
present state. Her flush did not last long; the sister raised her calm, 
sad eyes to Fantine, and said, ’Monsieur le Maire has gone away.’ 

Fandne raised herself and crouched on her heels in the bed; her 
eyes sparkled; indescribable joy beamed from that melancholy face. 

’Gone!’ she cried; ’he has gone to get Cosettc.’ 

Then she raised her arms to heaven, and her white face became 
ineffable; her lips moved; she was praying in a low voice. 

When her prayer was finished, ’Sister,’ she said, ’1 am willing 
to lie down again; 1 will do anything you wish; I was naughty just 
now ; 1 beg your pardon for having spoken so loud ; it is very wrong 
to talk loudly; I know that well, my good sister, but, you see, I am 
very happy: the good God is good; M, Madeleine is good; just 
think! he has gone to MontfcrmeO to get my little Cosettc.’ 

She lay down again, with the nun’s assistance, helped the nun 
to arrange her pillow, and kissed the little silver cross which she 
wore on her neck, and which Sister Simplice had given her. 

‘My child,’ said the sister, ‘try to rest now, and do not talk any 
more.* 

Fantine took the sister’s hand in her moist hands, and the latter 
was pained to feel that perspiration. 

’He set out this morning for Paris; in &ct, he need not even go 
through Paris; Montfermeil is a little to the left as you come thence. 
Do you remember how he said to me yesterday, when I i^ke to 
him of Cosette, Soon^ He u^nts to give me a surprise, you 
know! he made me sign a letter so that she could be takdi from 
the Th6aardiers; they cannot say anything, can they? they wd! 
give back Cosettc, for they have been paid; ^e authmties will not 
sllow them to keep the child since they have received their pay. Do 
not mdke signs to me that I must not talk, sister! 1 am eatremely 
happjr; I am doing well; 1 am not ill at all any more; I am gwig 
to see Cosette again; I am even quite hungry; it is neariy five years 
since 1 saw her last; you cannot knagine how much attached one 
gets to diildren, and ^en, she vfSi be so pretty; you will seel If you 
only knew what pretty little rosy fingen ite had! In the first 
i&e w31 have very beautiful hands; she had ridiculous bands udum 
she was only a ^r old; like this! she must be a big ppw; she. 
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is .seven years old; ihs is quite a young lady; I call her Gosette, but 
her name is really Euphrasie. Stop! this morning I was looking at 
the dust on the chimney-piece, and 1 had a sort of idea come across 
me, like that, that I should see Gosette again soon. Mon Dieu! 
how wrong it is not to see one^s children for years! One ought to 
relBect that life is not eternal. Oh, how good M. le Maire is to go! 
it is very cold! it is true; he had on his cloak, at least? he will be 
here to-morrow, will he not? to-morrow will be a festival day; to- 
morrow morning, sister, you must remind me to put on my little 
cap that has lace on it. What a place that Montfermeil isl jt took 
that journey on foot once; it was very long for me, but the dili- 
gences go very quickly! he will be here to-morrow with Gosette: 
how far is it from here to Montfermeil?’ 

The sister, who had no idea of distances, replied, ‘Oh, I think 
that he will be here to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow! to-morrow!’ said Fantine, T shall see Gosette to- 
morrow! you see, good sister of the good CkKi, that I am no longer 
ill; I am mad; I could dance if any one wished it.’ 

A person who had seen her a quarter of an hour previously would 
not have understood the change; she was all rosy now; she spoke 
in a lively and natural voice; her whole face was one smile; now 
and then she talked, she laughed sofdy; the joy of a mother is 
almost infantile. 

‘Well,’ resumed the nun, ‘now that you are happy, mind me, 
and do not talk any more.’ 

Fantine laid her head on her pillow and said in a low voice: 
‘Yes, lie down again; be good, for you are going to have your child; 
Sister Simplice is right; every one here is right.’ 

And then, without stirring, without even moving her head, she 
began to stare all about her with wide-open eyes and a joyous air, 
and she said nothing more. 

The sister drew the curtains together again, hoping that she 
would fall into a doze. Between seven and eight o’clock the doctor 
came; not hearing any sound, he thought Fantine was asleep, 
entered softly, and approached the bed on tiptoe; he opened the 
curtains a little, and, by the light of the taper, he saw Fantine’s 
big eyes gazing at him. 

She said to him, ‘She will be allowed to sleep beside me in a little 
bedj will she not, sir?’ 

The doctor thought that she was delirious. She added: — 

‘See! there is just room.’ 

The doctor took Sister Simplice aside, and she explained matters 
to him; that M* Madeleine was absent for a day or two, and that 
in doubt they had not thought it well to undeceive due invalid* 
wte believed that the mayor had gone to Montfermeil; that it was 
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possible, after all, that her guess was correct: the doctor approved. 
He returned to Fantine’s bed, and she went on; — 

‘You see, when she wakes up in the morning, I shall be able to 
say good morning to her, poor kitten, and when 1 cannot sleep at 
night, I can hear her asleep; her little gentle breathing will do me 
good.* 

‘Give me your hand,* said the doctor. 

She stretched out her arm, and exclaimed with a laugh: — 

‘Ah, hold! in truth, you did not know it; I am cured; Cosette 
will arrive to-morrow.* 

The doctor was surprised; she was better; the pressure on her 
chest had decreased; her pulse had regained its strength; a sort of 
life had suddenly supervened and reanimated this poor, worn-out 
creature. 

‘Doctor,* she went on, ‘did the sister tell you that M. le Maire 
has gone to get that mite of a child?* 

The doctor recommended silence, and that all painful emotions 
should be avoided; he prescribed an infusion of pure chinchona, 
and, in case the fever ^ould increase again during the night, a 
calming potion. As he took his departure, he said to the sister: — 
‘She is doing better; if good luck willed that the mayor should 
actually arrive to-morrow with the child, who knows? there are 
crises so astounding; great joy has been known to arrest maladies; 
1 know well that this is an organic disease, and in an advanced 
state, but all those things are such mysteries: we may be able to save 
her.* 


7. The Traveller on his Arrival takes Precautions for Departure 

It was nearly eight o’clock in the evening when the cart, vdiich 
we left on the road, entered the porte-coch^ of the Hotel dc la 
Poste in Arras; the man whom we have been following up to this 
moment alighted from it, respK>nded with an abstracted air to the 
attentions of the people of the inn, sent back the extra horse, and 
with his own hands led the little white horse to the stable; then he 
opened the door of a billiard-room which was situated on the ground 
door, sat down there, and leaned his elbows on a table; he had taken 
fourteen hours £or the journey which he had count^ on making 
in six; he did himself the justice to acknowledge that it was not his 
fault, but at button, he was not sorry. 

The landlady of the hotel entered. 

‘Does Mondeur wish a bed? Docs Mondcur require suf^?^ 

He made a of the head in the negative. 
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stableman says that Monsieur^s horse is eictremety fatigued.* 

Here he broke his silence. 

* Win not the horse be in a condition to set out again to-morrow 
morning?’ 

^Oh, Monsieur! he must rest for two days at least.’ 

He inquired: — 

*l8 not the posting-station located here?* 

*Yes, sir.’ 

The hostess conducted him to the office; he showed his {)^u»port, 
and inquired whether there was any way of returning that same 
night to M. sur M. by the mail-wagon; the seat beside die mt-boy 
chanced to be vacant; he engaged it and paid for it. ’Moi|sieur/ 
said the clerks ‘do not fail to be here ready to start at precisely one 
o’clock in the morning.’ 

This done, he left the hotel and began to wander about the town. 

He was not acquainted with Arras; the streets were dark, and he 
walked on at random; but he seemed bent upon not asking the 
way of the passers-by. He crossed the little river Grinchon, and 
found himself in a labyrinth of narrow alleys where he lost his way. 
A citizen was passing along with a lantern. After some hesitation, 
he decided to apply to this man, not without having first glanced 
behind and in front of him, as though he foared lest some one should 
hear the question which was he about to put. 

‘Monsieur,’ said he, ‘where is the court-house, if you please?’ 

’You do not belong in town, sir?’ replied the bourgeon, who was 
an oldish man: ‘well, follow me. 1 happen to be going in the 
direction of the court-house, that is to say, in the direction of the 
hotel of the prefecture; for the court-house is undergoing repairs 
just at this moment, and the courts are holding their sittings 
provisionally in the prefecture.’ 

‘Is it there that the Assizes are held?’ he asked. 

^Certainly, sir; you see, the prefecture of to-day was the bidiic^’s 
palace before the Revolution. M. de Gonzi^, who was bidiiop in 
’8a, built a grand hall there. It is in this grand hall that the court 
is held.’ 

On the way, the bourgeois said to him: — 

‘If Monmeur denres to witness a ease, it is rather late. The sittings 
genmlly dose at six o’xlock.’ 

When fficy amved on the grand square, however, the man 
pdnied out to him four long windows all lighted up, in the front 
of li vast and ^oomy butldi^. 

‘Upon lUy word, sir, you are in luck; you have arrived in season, 
sec those four windows? That Is ffie Oo^ of Assi^. There 
i| therein so ^hey are not through. The matter must biave been 
gre^y pre^raeted, aiid they are holding an evening session. Do 
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you an interest in affitir? Is it a crkninal ease? Areyou a 
witness?* 

He refilied: — 

*I Imve not come on any business: I oidy wish to ^peah to one 
ci the lawyenk* 

is diiEferent,* said the bourgeois. *Stop, sir; here is the door 
where the sentry stands* You have only to ascend the grand staircase.* 

He conform^ to the boui^eois^s directions, and a few minutes 
later h6 was in a hall containing many people, and where groups, 
intermingled with lawyers in their gowns, were whispering together 
here and there. 

It is always a heart-breaking thing to see these congregations of 
men robed in black, murmuring together in low voices, on the 
threshold of the halls justice. It is rare that charity and pity are 
the outcome of these words. Condemnations pronoimced in ad- 
vance are more likely to be the result. All these groups seem to the 
passing and thoughtful observer so many sombre hives where 
buzzing spirits construct in concert all sorts of dark edifices. 

This spacious hall, illuminated by a single lamp, was the old hall 
of the episcopal palace, and served as the large hall of the palace 
of justice. A double-leaved door, which was closed at that moment, 
separated it from the large apartment where the court was sitting. 

The obscurity was such that he did not fear to accost the first 
lawyer whom he met. 

*What stage have they reached, sir?’ he asked. 

‘It is finished,* said the lawyer. 

‘Finished!* 

This word was repeated in sudi accents that the lawyer turned 
round. 

‘Excuse me, sir; perhaps you arc a relative?’ 

‘No; I Imow no one here. Has judgment been pronounced?’ 

‘Of cotirse. Nothing else was possible.’ 

‘To penal servitude?’ 

‘For life.* 

He continued, in a voice so weak that it was barely audible: — 

‘Then his identity was established?’ 

‘What identity?’ rq^Hed the lawyer. ‘There was no identity to be 
establitiied. The matter was very timple. The woxmn had xmurdered 
her <^hild; the in&ntidde was proved; the jury tiwew out the 
question |»enxeditatxon, and was ccHidenmM for life.’ 

‘So It was a; woman?^ said he. 

‘Wiy, certainly. The Limosin woman* Of v/hat are you leaking?* 

‘hMhing. But since It is all over, how ccanca it thm ihe hall is 
still ^ . 

mtotiier case, which was begun about two houts . 
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‘What other cage?’ 

‘Oh! this one is a dear case also. It is about a sort of blackguard; 
a man arrested for a second oflence; a convict who has been guilty 
of theft. I don’t know his name exactly. There’s a bandit’s phiz for 
you! I’d send him to the galleys on the strength of his face alone.’ 

‘Is there any way of getting into the court-room, sir?’ said hie. 

‘I really thixik that there is not. There is a great crowd. However, 
the hearing has been suspended. Some people have gone out, and 
when the hearing is resumed, you might make an effort.’ 

‘Where is the entrance?* iil 

‘Through yonder large door,’ 1 

The lawyer left him. In the course of a few moments hi had 
experienced, almost simultaneously, almost intermingled witheach 
other, all possible emotions. The words of this indifferent spectator 
had, in turn, pierced his heart like needles of ice and like blades of 
fire. When he saw that nothing was settled, he breathed freely once 
more; but he could not have told whether what he felt was pain 
or pleasure. 

He drew near to many groups and listened to what they were 
saying. The docket of the session was very heavy; the president had 
appointed for the same day two short and simple cases. They had 
begun with the infanticide, and now they had reached the convict, 
the old offender, the ‘return horse.’ This man had stolen apples, 
but that did not appear to be entirely proved; what had been 
proved was, that he had already been in the galleys at Toulon. It was 
that which lent a bad aspect to his case. However, the man’s 
examination and the depositions of the witnesses had been com- 
pleted, but the lawyer’s plea, and the speech of the public prose- 
cutor were still to come; it could not be finished before midnight. 
The man would probably be condemned; the attorney-general 
was very clever, and never missed his culprits; he was a brilliant 
fellow who wrote verses. 

An usher stood at the door communicating with the hall of the 
Assizes. He inquired of this usher: — 

‘Will the door be opened soon, sir?’ 

‘It will not be op>ened at all,* replied the usher. 

‘What! It will not be opened when the hearing is resumed? Is 
not the hearing suspended?’ 

‘The hearing has just been begun again,’ replied the usher, ‘but 
the door will not be opened again.’ 

‘Why?’' 

‘Because the hall is full.’ 

‘What! There is not room for one more?’ 

‘Not another one. Hie door is closed. No one can entei* now.’ 

The u^er added after a pause; ‘There are, to tdl the truth, two 
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or three extra places behind Monsieur le Pf^idetit, but Monsieur 
le Pr6;ident only admits public functionaries to them.’ 

So saying, the usher turned his back. 

He retired with bowed head, traversed the antechamber, and 
slowly descended the stairs, as though hesitating at every step. It is 
probable that he was holding counsel with himself. The violent 
conflict which had been going on within him since the preceding 
evening was not yet ended; and every moment he encountered 
some new phase of it. On reaching the landing-place, he leaned his 
back against the balusters and folded his arms. All at once he opened 
his coat, drew out his pocket-book, took from it a pencil, tore out a 
leaf, and upon that leaf he wrote rapidly, by the light of the street 
lantern this line: M. Madeleine, Mayor of M. sur M.; then he as- 
cended the stairs once more with great strides, made his way through 
the crowd, walked straight up to the usher, handed him the paper, 
and said in an authoritative manner: — 

‘Take this to Monsieur le President.* 

The usher took the paper, cast a glance upon it, and obeyed. 


8* An Entrance by Favour 

Although he did not suspect die fact, the mayor of M. sur M. 
enjoyed a sort of celebrity. For the space of seven years his repu- 
tation for virtue had filled the whole of Bas Boulonnais; it had 
eventually passed the confines of a small district and had been 
spread abroad through two or three neighbouring departments. 
Insides the service which he had rendered to the chief town by 
resuscitating the black jet industry, there was not one out of the 
hundred and forty communes of the arrondissement of M. sur M. 
which was not indebted to him for some benefit. He had even at 
need contrived to aid and multiply the industries of other arron- 
dissements. It was thus that he had, when occasion ofiered, sup- 
ported with his credit and his funds the linen factory at Boulogne, 
the flax-spinning industry at Prevent, and the hydraulic manufac- 
ture of cloth at Boubers-sur-Ganche. Everywhere the name of M. 
Madeleine was pronounced with veneration. Arras and Douai 
envied the happy little town of M. sur M. its mayor. 

The Councillor of the Royal Court of Douai, who was presiding 
over this session of the Assizes ,at Arras, was acquainted, in common 
with the rest of the world, with this name which was so profoundly 
and universally honoured. When the usher, discreetly opening die 
door which connected the coundl-chamb^ with the coiirt^toom, 
bent over the back of the President’s arnif^hair and handed him the 
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m which was inscribed die line which we have just penned; 
adohig: *711^ gentleman iksires to be present at the trial, ^ the Brerideht^ 
with a quick and deferential movement, seized a pen and wrote a 
$sw wox^ at the bottom of the paper and returned it to ^e ui^er, 
sayihg, ^ Admit him.’ 

The unhappy man whose history we are relating had remained 
near the door of the hall, in the same {dace and the same attitude 
in which the usher had left him. In the midst of his revery he heard 
some one saying to him, ‘Will Monsieur do me the honour to fcjllow 
me?’ It was the same usher who had turned his back upon hixnll^ut a 
moment previously, and who was now bo\rii^ to the eardi l^fore 
him. At the same time, the usher handed him the paper. , un- 
folded it, and as he chanced to be near the light, he could rea^ it. 

‘The IVesident of the Court of Assizes presents his respects to 
M. Madeleine.’ 

He crushed the paper in his hand as though those words con- 
tained for him a strange and bitter aftertaste. 

He followed the usher. 

A few minutes later he found himself alone in a sort of wainscoted 
cabinet of severe aspect, lighted by two wax candles, placed upon 
a table with a green cloth. The last words of the usher who had just 
quitted him still rang in his ears: ‘Monsieur, you are now in the 
council-chamber; you have only to turn the copper handle of 
yonder door, and you will find yourself in the court-room, behind 
the President’s chair.’ These wo:^ mingled in his thoughts with a 
vague memory of narrow corridors and dark staircases which he 
had recently traversed. 

The usher had left him alone. The supreme moment had arrived. 
He sought to collect his faculties, but could not. It is chiefly at the 
rnmnent when there is the greatest need for attaching them to the 
painful realities of life, that the threads of thought snap within the 
brain. He was in the very place where the judges deliberated and 
condemned. With stupid tranquillity he surveyed this peaceful and 
terrible apartment, v^ere so many lives had been broken, whidb 
was soon to ring with his name, and which his ftite was at that 
mmnent traversing. He stared at the wall, then he looked at him- 
self, wonderii^ that it should be that chamber and that it should 
be.he. 

He had eaten nothing for four and twenty hours; he was worn 
out by the jolts of the dirt, but he was not conscious of it. It seemed 
to him that he felt nothing. 

He approached a black frame which was suspotded on the wall, 
and jsrhlch oemtained, imder glass, an ancient autograph letter ci 
Jeak^ mayor of Paurit dsd nnmster, and dated, 

dm^igh anetror, no doubt, the $th if Jhme, of the year II, sukI in; 
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which Pache forwarded to die commune the Utt of mumten md 
deputic$ held in arrest by them. Any spectator who had chance^ 
to see him at that moment, and who had watched him, would have 
imagined, doubtless, that this letter strudr him as very curious, \ 
he did not take his eyes from it, and he read it two or three dme^ 
He read it without paying any attention to it, and unconsdoudy. 
He was tlunking of Fantine and Cosette. 

As he dreamed, he turned round, and his eyes fell upon the brass 
knob of the door which separated him from the Court of Assizes. 
He had almost forgotten that door. His glance, calm at first, paused 
there, remained fi^d on that brass handle, then grew terrified, and 
little by little became impregnated with fear. Beads of perspiration 
burst forth among his hair and trickled down upon his temples. 

At a certain moment he made that indescribable gesture of a 
sort d authority mingled with rebellion, which is intended to con* 
vey, and which does so well convey, ^Pardku/ who compels me to this?* 
Then he wheeled briskly round, caught sight oi the door through 
which he had entered in front of him, went to it, opened it, and 
passed out. He was no longer in that chamber; he was outdde in a 
corridor, a long, narrow corridor, broken by steps and gratings, 
making all sorts of angles, lighted here and there fay lanterns 
similar to the night taper of invalids, the corridor through whkh; 
he had approached. He breathed, he listened; not a sound in front, 
not a sound behind him, and he fled as though pursued. 

When he had turned many angles in this corridor, he still 
listened. The same silence reigned, and there was the same darkness 
around him. He was out of breath; he staggered; he leaned against 
the wall. The stone was cold; the perspiration lay ice-cold on hh 
brow; he straightened himself up with a riiiver. 

Then, there alone in the darkness, trembling with cold and with 
something else, too, perchance, he meditated. 

He had meditated sill night long; he had meditated sdl the day: 
he heard within him but one voice, which said, ^Alasl’ 

A quarter of an hour passed thus. At length he bowed his head, 
sighed with agony, dropped his arms, and retraced his steps. 
He walked slowly, and as though crushed. It seemed as though 
some one had overtaken him in his flight and was leading him 
back* 

He re-entered the council-chamber. The first diing he cau^t 
sight of was the knob of the door. This knob, whkh was rouhdand 
of polished brass, shone like a terrible star to him. He gaaed at it ; 
as a iaiid) might Into to 

He ootiid mt take fats eyes tom it; From time to toe to 
vanced a and ai^proadhed to dow. 

Had he listened, he would have beard to souhdjof to ac^toif^ 
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hall like a sort of conRised murmur; but he did not listen, and he 
did not hear. 

Suddenly, without himself knowing how it happened, he found 
hindaelf near the door; he grasped the knob convidsivcly; the door 
opened. 

He was in the court-room. 


p, A Place where Convictions are in Process of Formation 

He advanced a pace, closed the door mechanically behind 
and remained standing, contemplating what he saw. 

It was a vast and badly lighted apartment, now full of uproar, 
now full of silence, where all the apparatus of a criminal case, with 
its petty and mournful gravity in the midst of the throng, was in 
process of development. 

At the one end of the hall, the one where he was, were judges, 
with abstracted air, in threadbare robes, who were gnawing their 
nails or closing their eyelids; at the other end, a ragged crowd; 
lawyers in all sorts of attitudes; soldiers with hard but honest faces; 
ancient, spotted woodwork, a dirty ceiling, tables covered with 
serge that was yellow rather than green; doors blackened by hand- 
marks; tap-room lamps which emitted more smoke than light, 
suspended from nails in the wainscot; on the tables candles in 
brass candlesticks; darkness, ugliness, sadness; and from all this 
there was disengaged an austere and august impression, for one 
there felt that grand human thing which is called the law, and that 
grand divine thing which is called justice. 

No one in all that throng paid any attention to him; all glances 
were directed towards a single point, a wooden bench placed against 
a small door, in the stretch of wall on the President’s left; on this 
bench, illuminated by several candles, sat a man between two 
gendarmes. 

This man was tiie man. 

He did not seek him; he saw him; his eyes went thither naturally, 
as though they had known beforehand where that figure was. 

He thought he was looking at himself, grown old; not absolutely 
the same in &ce, of course, but exactly similar in attitude and 
aispect, with his luistling hair, with that wild and uneasy eye, with 
tl^t blouse, just as it was on the day vdten he entered D., i^ll of 
hatred, conc^ing his in that hideous mass of fnghtful thoughts 

which he had spent nineteen years in collecting on the floor of the 
prison. 
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He said to himself with a shudder, ^Oood God! shall 1 become 
like that again?’ 

This creature seemed to be at least sixty; there was something 
indescribably coarse, stupid, and frightened about him. 

At the sound made by the opening door, people had drawn aside 
to make way for him; the IVesident had turned his head, and, 
understanding that the personage who had just entered was die 
mayor of M. sur M., he had bowed to him; the attorney-general, 
who had seen M. Madeleine at M. sur M., whither the duties of his 
office had called him more than once, recognized him and saluted 
him also: he had hardly perceived it; he was the victim of a sort of 
hallucination; he was watching. 

Judges, clerks, gendarmes, a throng of cruelly curious heads, all 
these he had already beheld once, in days gone by, twenty-seven 
years before; he had encountered those fatal things once more; 
there they were; they moved; they existed; it was no longer an 
effort of his memory, a mirage of his thought; they were real 
gendarmes and real judges, a real crowd, and real men of flesh and 
blood: it was all over; he beheld the monstrous aspects of his past 
reappear and live once more around him, with ;dl that there is 
formidable in reality. 

All this was yawning before him. 

He was horrified by it; he shut his eyes, and exclaimed in the 
deepest recesses of his soul, ‘Never!’ 

And by a tragic play of destiny which made all his ideas tremble, 
and rendered him nearly mad, it was another self of his that was 
there! all called that man who was being tried Jean Valjean. 

Under his very eyes, unheard-of vision, he had a sort of repre- 
sentation of the most horrible moment of his lifr, enacted by his 
spectre. 

Everything was there; the apparatus was the same, the hour of 
the night, the faces of the judges, of soldiers, and of spectators; all 
were the same, only above the President’s head there hung a 
crucifix, something which the courts had lacked at the time 
of his condemnaticm: God had been absent when he had been 
judged 

There was a chair behind him; he dropped into it, tenified at 
the thought that he might be seen; when he was seated, he toc^ 
advantage of a pile of cardboard boxes, which stood on the Judge’s 
desk, to conceid his &ce frqai the wh<^e room; he could now see 
without being seen; he had fully regained consciousness of the re- 
ality of things; gradually he recovered; he attained that phase dt 
composure where it is possible to listen* 

M* Bamatabois was one of the jurors. 

He looked for Javeit, but did not see him; the seat of flte wil- 
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»68|Kf was bidden bnom him by the clerk’s tabie» and as ive 
have just said, the hidl was sparely lighted. 

At the moment of this entrance, the defendant’s lawyer had just 
£n|died his plea. 

Hie attendon of all was exdted to the hipest pitch; the affair 
had lasted for three hours: for three hours that crowd had been 
li^ching a strange man, a miserable ipecimen of humanity, either 
profoundly stupid or prcfoundly subtle, gradually bending beneath 
the weight of a terrible likeness. This man, as the reader Already 
knows, was a vagabond who had been found in a field cai4ying a 
branch laden with ripe apples, broken in the orchard of anei^bour, 
called the Fierron orchard. Who was this man? an exam^don 
had been made; witnesses had been heard, and they were wani- 
mous; light had abounded throughout the entire debate; the 
accusadon said: ^We have in our grasp not only a marawler, a 
stealer offiruit; we have here, in our hands, a bandit, an old offender 
who has broken his ban, an ex-convict, a miscreant of the most 
dangerous description, a malefactor named Jean Valjean, whom 
jusdee has long been in search of, and who, eight years ago, on 
emerging from the galleys at Toulon, committed a highway robbery, 
accompanied by violence, on the person of a child, a SavoyaM 
named Litde Gervais; a crime provided for by ardde 383 of the 
Penal Ckxle, the right to try him for which we reserve hereafler, 
when his idendty shall have been judicially established. He has just 
committed a fresh thefr; it is a case of a second offence; condemn 
him for the frerii deed; later on he will be judged for the old crime.’ 
In the frtoe of diis accusadon, in the face of the unanimity of the 
witnesses, the accused appeared to be astonished more than any- 
ddng else; he made signs and gestures which were meant to convey 
No, or else he stared at the ceding: he spoke with difficulty, replied 
with embarrassment, but his whole person, from head to foot, was 
a denial; he was an idiot in the presence of dl these minds ranged in 
orckr of battle aroxmd him, and like a stranger in the midst of this 
society which was seising fast upon him; nevertheless, it was a 
quesdon of the most menacing friture for him; the likeness increased 
ev^ moment, and the entire crowd surveyed, with more anxiety 
thaii he did himself, that sentence freighted with calamity, which 
descended ever closer over his head; there was even a glimpse of a 
pcwl^ity afffirded; besides the galleys, a possible death pei^ty, in 
Ms identity were establteh^, and the affiiir of Little Gervais 
to end thereafter in coikiemnation. Who was this man? 
Was the nature of his apathy? was it hnhecility 6 r craft? 

understand too well, ^ did he hot ur^jterstahd at aU? 
were questions which dhddcd the crowd:, and aeimied to 
dWfe the jury; there was something iw^th terrible and puzaling 
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in tliis catfet the drama^ was not only mdantholy; it was a]s6 
obscttre. 

Hie counsel ibr the defence had iqxiken tol^ably weQ, in that 
provincial tongue whidi has long consdtuted the el^uence of the 
bar, and which was formerly employed by all advocates, at Paris 
as well as at Romorantin or at Montbrison, and which to-day, 
having become classic, is no longer spoken eiccept by the ofEctad 
orators of mag^tracy, to whom it is suited on account of its grave 
sonorousness and its majestic stride; a tongue in which a husband is 
called a conmt^ and a woman a spouse; Paris, cenire art and 
ctmlizadon; the king, the numareh; Monseigneur the Bishop, a sainted 
pontiff; the district-attorney, the eloquent interpreter of pubHc prosecution; 
the arguments, the accents whkh we haoe just listened to; the age of 
Louis XIV, the grand age; a theatre, die ten^ of Melpomene; the 
reigning family, die august blood of our kings; a concert, a musical 
solemnity; the Cfeneral Commandant of the province, the illustrious 
UMifTtor, whOf etc,; the pupils in the seminary, these tender lemtes; errors 
imputed to newspapers, the imposture adiich dbtitls its venom through 
the columns of those organs; etc. The lawyer had, accordingly, begun 
with an esq^nation as to the theft of the apples, — an awkward 
matter couched in fine style; but B^nigne Bossuet himself was 
obliged to allude to a chicken in the midst of a funeral oration, and 
he extricated himself from the situation in stately fashion. The 
lawyer estaldished the fact that the theft of the apples had not been 
circumstantially proved. His client, whom he, in his character of 
counsel, persisted in calling Champmathieu, had not been seen 
scaling that wail nor breaking that branch by any one. He had 
been taken with that Ixranch (which the lawyer preferred to call a 
hough) in his possession; but he said that he had found it broken olF 
and lying on the ground, and had picked it up. Where was there 
any proof to the contrary? No doubt that branch had been broken 
off and concealed after the scaling of the wall, then thrown away by 
the alarmed marauder; there was no doubt that there had been a 
thief in the case. But what proof was there that that thief had been 
Champmathieu? One thing only. His character as an ex<<onvict. 
The lawyer did not deny that diat character appeared to be, un** 
happily, well attested; the accused had rerided at FaveroUes; dap 
accused had exercised the calling of a tree-pruner tibere ; the namec^ 
Ghaxnpmathi^ might well have had its coigin in Jean Mathfeu; sM 
ftiat was true, — in short, four witnesses iweogniae Champmathied^ 
podtitfely and without hesitation, as thdt convict, Jean Vage^; 
time rigis, fo rius mttmpiiy, the counsel could o^>6se biA; 

the dei^ of clkmt, denbd of an interested patty; su|>^ 
pos^g dmt hp was thp convict Jean Valjean, did that prove ttot 
be was the thief ^the i^cs? tl^t was a presumpdon at li^ most, 
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not a proof. The prisoner, it was true, and his counsel, *in good 
faith,’ was otdiged to admit it, had adopted ’a bad system of defence.’ 
He obstinately denied evcry^ing, the theft and his character of 
convict. An admission upon this last point would certainly have 
been better, and would have won for him the indulgence of his 
judges; the counsel had advised him to do this; but the accused 
had obstinately refused, thinking, no doubt, that he would save 
everything by admitting nothing. It was an error; but ought not 
the paucity of this intelligence to be taken into consideration^ This 
man was visibly stupid. Long-continued wretchedness in the galleys, 
long misery outside the galleys, had brutalized him, et^ He 
defended himself badly; was that a reason for condemning Ihim? 
As for the affair with litde Gervais, the counsel need not disci^ it; 
it did not enter into the case: The lawyer wound up by beseeching 
the jury and the court, if the identity of Jean Valjean appeared to 
them to be evident, to apply to him the police penalties which are 
provided for a criminal who has broken his ban, and not the fright- 
ful chastisement which descends upon the convict guilty of a second 
offence. 

The district-attorney answered the counsel for the defence. He 
was violent and florid, as district-attorneys usually are. 

He congratulated the counsel for the defence on his ‘loyalty,’ and 
skilfully took advantage of this loyalty. He reached the accused 
through all the concessions made by his lavryer. The advocate had 
seemed to admit that the prisoner was Jean Valjean. He took note 
of this. So this man was Jean Valjean. This p>oint had been conceded 
to the accusation and could no longer be disputed. Here, by means of 
a clever autonomasia which went back to the sources and causes of 
crime, the district-attorney thundered against the immorality of 
the romantic school, then dawning under the name of the Satanic 
school, which had been bestowed upon it by the critics of the 
QmUdknne and the Oriflamm; he attributed, not without some 
probability, to the influence of this perverse literature the crime of 
Champmatfaieu, or rather, to speak more correctly, of Jean Valjean. 
Having exhatisted these considerations, he passed on to Jean Val- 
jean himself. Who was this Jean Valjean? Description of Jean 
Va^can: a monster spewed forth, etc. The model fm: this sort of 
description is contain^ in the tale of Hi^am^ne, which b not use- 
ful to tragedy, but which every day renders great services to judicial 
eloquence. The audience and the jury ‘shuddered.’ The des^ption 
finbbed, the district-^attorney resum^ with an <»ratorical turn cal- 
culated to rabc the enthusiasm of the jonmal of the prefecture to 
the highest pitch on the following day: And it is such a man, etc., 
etc.,, etc., vs^bond, beggar, witi^ut means of eidstence, etc., etc., 
inui^ by hb past life to culpable deeds, and but httle reforaed by 
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his sojourn in the galleys, as was proved by the crime committed 
against Little Gervais, etc., etc.; it is such a man, caught upon the 
highway in the very act of theft, a few paces from a wall that had 
been scaled, still holding in his hand the object stolen, who denies 
the crime, the theft, the climbing the wall; denies everything; 
denies even his own identity ! In addition to a hundred other prooft, 
to which we will not recur, four witnesses recognize him'— Javert, 
the upright inspector of police; Javert, and three of his former 
companions in infamy, the convicts Brevet, Ghenildieu, and Goche- 
paille. What does he offer in opposition to this overwhelming 
unanimity? His denial. What obduracy! You will do justice, gentle- 
men of the jury, etc., etc. While the district-attorney was speaking, 
the accused listened to him open-mouthed, with a sort of amaze- 
ment in which some admiration was assuredly blended. He was 
evidently surprised that a man could talk like that. From time to 
time, at those ‘energetic’ moments of the prosecutor’s speech, when 
eloquence which cannot contain itself overflows in a flo^ of wither- 
ing epithets and envelops the accused like a storm, he moved his 
head slowly from right to left and from left to right in the sort of 
mute and melancholy protest with which he had contented himself 
since the beginning of the argument. Two or three times the spec- 
tators who were nearest to him heard him say in a low voice, ‘That 
is what comes of not having asked M. Baloup.’ The district-attorney 
directed the attention of the jury to this stupid attitude, evidently 
deliberate, which denoted not imbecility, but craft, skill, a habit of 
deceiving justice, and which set forth in all its nakedness the 
‘profound perversity* of this man. He ended by making his reserves 
on the affair of Little Gervais and demanding a severe sentence. 

At that time, as the reader will remember, it was penal servitude 
for life. 

The counsel for the defence rose, began by complimenting 
Monsieur TAvocat-General on his ‘admirable ^ech,* then replied 
as best he could; but he weakened; the ground was evidently 
slipping away from under his feet. 


10. The System of Denials 

The moment for dosing the debate had arrived. The President 
had the accused stand up, and addressed to him the customary 
question, 'Have you anything to add to your defence?* 

The man did hot appear to understand, as he stood there, 
in his hands a terrible cap which he had. 

The Prettdent repeated the question. 
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Thh time the man heard it. He seemed to imderstand. He made 
a xiiodon like a man who is just waking up, cast his eyes aheut him» 
staged at the audience, the gendarmes, his counsel, the jury, the 
court, laid his monstrous fist on the rim woodwork in front of his 
bench, took another look, and ail at once, fixing his glance upon the 
district-attorney, he began to speak. It was like an eruption. It 
seamed, from the manner in which die words escaped from his 
moudi, — incoherent, impetuous, pell-»mell, tumbling ovei^. each 
other, — ^as though they were all pressing forward to issue fc^th at 
once. He said: — 

^This is what 1 have to say. That I have been a wheelwright in 
Paris, and that it was with Monsieur Baloup. It is a hard tra«. In 
the wheelwright’s trade one works always in the open air, in court- 
yards, under sheds when the masters are good, never in cIcmmmI 
workshops, because space is required, you see. In winter one gets 
so cold that one beats one’s arms together to warm one’s self; but 
the masters don’t like it; they say it wastes time. Handling iron 
when there is ice between the paving-stones is hard work. That wears 
a man out quickly. One is old while he is still quite young in that 
trade. At forty a man is done for. I was fifty- three. I was in a bad state. 
And then, workmen are so mean! When a man is no longer young, 
they call him nothing but old bird, old beast! I was not earning 
more than thirty sous a day. They paid me as little as possible. The 
masters took advantage of my age — ^and then I had my daughter, 
who was a laundress at the river. She earned a little, also. It sufficed 
for us two. She had trouble, also; all day long up to her waist in a 
tub, in rain, in snow. When the wind cuts your face, when it 
freezes, it is all the same; you must still wash. There are people who 
have not much linen, and wait until late; if you do not wadi, you 
lose your custom. The planks are badly joined, and water drops on 
you from everywhere; you have your petticoats all damp above and 
below. That penetrates. She has also worked at the laundry of the 
Enfimts-Rouges, where the water comes dirough faucets. You are 
not in the tub Acre; you wash at the faucet in firont of you, and 
rinse in a basin behind you. As it is enclosed, you are not so cold; 
but there is that hot steam, which is terrible, and which ruins your 
eyes. She came home at seven o’clock in the evening, and went to 
bed at once, she was so tired. Her husband beat her. She is dead. 
We have not been very happy. She was a good girl, who did not 
go tp rile ball,and who was very pcaceablie!. I rememb^ one Shrove- 
Tuesday when she went to bed at eight o’dodc. There, I am telling 
the truth ; you have only to ask. Ah, yes I how stupid I am ! Paris is a 
Who imowi Champmariueu there? But M. Baloup 

does, I tell you. Go sec at M. &doup^s; and afrdr all, I dcm*t ksiow 
whar Is wanted of me.’ 
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Tbe i&an ceased speddi^, and remained standing. He had said 
these things in a loud, rapid, hoarse voice, with a sort of irritated 
and savage ingenuousness. Once he paused to salute some one in 
the crowd, l^e sort of affirmations which he seemed to ffii^ out 
before him at random, came like hiccoughs, and to each he added 
the gesture of a wood*cutter who is splitting wood. When he had 
finished, the audience burst into a laugh. He stared at the puUic, 
and, perceiving that they were laughing, and not understanding 
why, he began to laugh himself. 

It was inauspicious. 

The President, an attentive and benevolent man, raised bis voice. 

He reminded ‘the gentlemen of the jury* that ‘ffie sieur Bsdcaip, 
formerly a master-wheelwright, with whom the accused stated that , 
he had served, had been summoned in vain. He had become, 
bankrupt, and was not to be found.* Then turning to the accused, 
he eiyoined him to listen to what he was about to say, and added: 
‘You are in a position where refiection is necessary. The gravest 
presumptions rest upon you, and may induce vital results. Prisoner, 
in your own interests, 1 summon you for the last time to explain 
yourself clearly on two points. In the first place, did you or did you 
not climb the wall of the Pierron orchard, break the branch, and 
steal the apples; that is to say, commit the crime of breaking in and 
theft? In the second place, are you the discharged convict, Jean 
Valjean — yes or no?* 

The prisoner shook his head with a capable air, like a man who 
has thenoughly understood, and who knows what answer he is going 
to make. He opened his mouth, turned towards the President, and 
said: — 

Tn the first |dace — ’ 

Then he stared at his cap, stared at the ceiling, and held his peace. 

‘Pruoner,* said the district-attorney, in a severe voice, ‘pay 
attention. You are not answering anything that has been asked of 
you. Your embarrassment condemns you. It is evident that your 
name is not Ghampmathieu; that you are the convict, Jean Va^ean, 
concealed first \mder the name of Jean Mathieu, which waa the 
name ofhis mother; that you went to Auvergne; that you were bortt 
at Faverolles, where you were a pruner of trees. It is evident diat , 
you have been guilty of entering, and of die theft of ripe apples 
from the Pierron orchard. The g^demen of the jury wffi form their 
ovm c^inion.* ' 

The prisoner had finally resumed his seat; he arose ahrci^dy 
vrhen the disbricti>attoniey had fimifoed, and eamlaimed:-^ ^ 

‘You are very, wicked; that you axel Tim what I wanted ti^ aay; 

I could not find W(»rd8 fat it at first. I have stolen nofthmgb t:ama' 
man who docs hot have jornethtag to eat every day. I was oondng 
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firotti Ailly;, I was walking through the country after a diower, 
whkh had made the whole country yellow: even the ponds were 
overflowed, and nothing sprang from the sand any more but the 
little blades of grass at the wayside. 1 found a broken branch with 
apples on the ground; I picked up the branch without knowing 
that it would get me into trouble. I have been in prison, and they 
have been dragging me about for the last three months; more than 
that I cannot say; people talk against me, they tell me, ’Ai^erl’ 
The gendarme, who is a good fellow, nudges my elbow, antjd says 
to me in a low voice, ‘Gome, answer!* 1 don't know how to exjplain; 
1 have no education; I am a poor man; that is where they wrong 
me, because they do not see this. I have not stolen; I picked up 
from the ground things that were lying there. You say, Jean Va^ean, 
Jean Mathieul I don’t know those persons; they are villages. I 
worked for M. Baloup, Boulevard de I’Hdpital; my name is Champ- 
mathieu. You are very clever to tell me where I was born; I don’t 
know myself: it’s not everybody who has a house in which to come 
into the world; that would be too convenient. I think that my 
father and modier were people who strolled along the highways; 
I know nothing different. When I was a child, they called me 
fellow; now they call me old fellow; those are my baptismal 
names; take that as you like. 1 have been in Auvergne; I have been 
at Faverolles. Pardi. Well! can’t a man have been in Auvergne, or 
at Faverolles, without having been in the galleys? I tell you that 
1 have not stolen, and that 1 am Father Ghampmathieu; I have 
been with M. Baloup; I have had a settled residence. You worry 
me with your nonsense, there! Why is everybody pursuing me so 
furiously?’ 

The district-attorney had remained standing; he addressed the 
Preadent: — 

‘Monsieur le Prudent, in view of the confused but exceedingly 
clever denials of the prisoner, who would like to pass himself o^ 
as an idiot, but who \^1 not succeed in so doing, — we shall attend 
to that, — ^we demand that it shall please you and that it shall 
please the court to summon once more into this place the convicts 
Brevet, CochepaUle. and Chenildieu, and Police-Inspector Javert, 
and question them for die last time as to the identity of the prisoner 
with the convict Jean Valjean.’ 

*I would remind the district-attorney,’ said the President, ‘that 
Police-Inspector Javert, recalled by his duties to the capital of a 
neighbouring arrondissement, left the court-room and the town as 
soon as he had made his deposition; we have accorded him per- 
misrion, with the consent of the district-attorney and of the counsel 
psf the prisoner.’ 

•ITiat is true, Mr. President,’ responded the district-attorney. *Iji 
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the absence of sieur Javert^ I think it my duty to remind the gentle*^ 
men of the jury of what he said here a few hours ago. Javert is an 
estimable man, who does honour by his rigorous and strict probity 
to inferior but important functions. These are the terms of his 
deposition : ‘X do not even stand in need of circumstantial proofs 
and moral presumptions to give the lie to the prisoner’s denial. I 
recognize him perfectly. The name of this man is not Ghampmathieu ; 
he is an ex-convict named Jean Valjean, and is very vicious and 
much to be feared. It was only with extreme regret that he was 
released at the expiration of his term. He underwent nineteen years 
of penal servitude for theft. He made five or six attempts to escape. 
Besides the theft from Little Gervais, and from the Pierron orchard, 

I suspect him of a theft committed in the house of His Grace the 
late Bishop of D — . I often saw him at the time when I was adjutant 
of the galley-guard at the prison in Toulon. 1 repeat that 1 recognize 
him perfectly.” ’ 

This extremely precise statement appeared to produce a vivid 
impression on the public and on the jury. The district-attorney 
concluded by insisting, that in default of Javert, the three witnesses 
Brevet, Ghenildieu, and Cochepaille should be heard once more 
and solemnly interrogated. 

The President transmitted the order to an usher, and, a moment 
later, the door of the witnesses’ room opened. The usher, ac- 
companied by a gendarme ready to lend him armed assistance, 
introduced the convict Brevet. The audience was in suspense; and 
all breasts heaved as though they had contained but one soul. 

The ex-convict Brevet wore the black and grey waistcoat of the 
central prisons. Brevet was a person sixty years of age, who had a 
sort of business man’s face, and the air of a rascal. The two some- 
times go together. In prison, whither fresh misdeeds had led him, 
he had become something in the nature of a turnkey. He was a man 
of whom his superiors said, ‘He tries to make hkxuelf of use.* Tlie 
chaplains bore good testimony as to his religious habits. It must not 
be forgotten that this passed under the Restoration. 

‘Brevet,’ said the President, ‘you have undergone an ignominious 
sentence, and you cannot take an oath/ 

Brevet dropped his eyes. 

‘Nevertheless,* continued the President, ‘even in the man whom 
the law has degraded, there may remain, when the divine morcy 
permits it, a sentiment of honour and of equity. It is to this sentiment 
that I appeal at this decisive hour. If it still exists in you, — and 1 
hope it does, — reflect before replying to me: consider on the one. 
hand, this man, who a word feoxn you may ruin; on the oth^ handt ' 
justice, which a word from you may enlighten. The imtant ii 
solemn; there is still time to retract if you think you hive been^ 
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mm t km* Sic^ praoner. Brevet^ take a good look at die accused* 
teciit9 V0ur souveu^ tell us on your sOul andconscieiKey if you 

pdMt in recognizing diis man as your finrmer con^mon in the 
gaBg^* Jean Valjean?* 

Brevet looked at the priscmer* then turned towards the court. 

^Vesy Mr. President^ I was the first to recognize him, and 1 stick 
to it; that man is Jean Valjean, who entered at Toulon in 1796, 
and left in 1815. ^ ^ later. He has the air of a brute now; 

but it must be because age has brutalized him; he was dy a$ the 
galleys: 1 recognize him positively.* lli 

‘Take your seat,* said the President. ‘Prisoner, remain stani^^ng.’ 

Ghenildieu was brought in, a priscmer for life, as was indicated 
by his red cassock and his green cap. He was serving out his sentence 
at die galleys of Toulon, whence he had been brought for this case. 
He was a small man of about fifty, bride, wrinkled, frail, yellow, 
hrazen-faced, feverish, who had a sort of sickly feebleness about kli 
his limbs and his whole person, and an immense force in his glance. 
His companions in the galleys had nicknamed him I-denjhGod (Je-nie 
Dieuy Ghenildieu). 

The President addressed him in nearly the same words which 
he had used to Brevet. At the moment when he reminded him of his 
inBuay which deprived him of the right to take an oath, Ghenildieu 
raised his head and looked the crowd in the face. The President 
invited him to reflection, and asked him as he had asked Brevet, 
if he persisted in recognition of the prisoner. 

Chemldieu burst out laughing. 

‘Pardteu, as if I didn’t recognize himi Wc were attached to the 
same chain for five years. So you are sulking, old fellow?* 

‘Cfo take your seat,’ said the President. 

The usher brought in Gochepaille. He was another convict for life, 
who had come from the galleys, and was dressed in red, like 
Ghenildieu, was a peasant from Lourdes, and a half-bear of the 
Pyrenees. He had guarded the Bocks among the mountains, and 
from a shepherd he had slipped into a brigand. Gochepaille was no 
less savage and seemed even more stupid than the prisoner. He was 
one of those wretched men whom nature has skewed out for wild 
beasts, and on whom society puts the finishing touches as convicts 
in the galleys. 

The President tried to touch him with some grave and pathetic 
wpnb, and ad»d him, as he had asls^ the other two, if he persisted, 
without hesitation or trouble, in recognuang the man who was 
stazHi^ before him. 

i is Jean Vdjean,* said CochepaiUe. ‘He was even called 
JiNUMhc-Screw* because he was so 

Eadi of these affirmations from these three men, evidently 
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iincere and in good faith, had raised in die audience a murmur or 
bad augury the pmoner,---a murmur which increased and 
lasted longer each time diat a fiesh declaration was added to the 
preceding. 

Hxe priscmer had listened to them, with that astounded &ce 
which was, according to the accusation, his principal means of 
defence; at the first, gendarmes, his neighbours, had heard him 
mutter l^tween his teeth : ‘Ah well, hc*s a nice one !* after the second, 
he said, a little louder, with an air that was almost that of satis* 
faction, ‘Goodl* at the third, he cried, ‘Famous*/ 

The President addressed him : — 

‘Have you heard, prisoner? what have you to say?* 

He replied: — 

‘I say, “Famous!*** 

An uproar broke out among the audience, and was communicated 
to the jury; it was evident that the man was lost. 

‘Ushers,* said the President, ‘enforce silence! I am going to sum 
up the arguments.* 

At that moment there was a movement just beside the President; 
a voice was heard crying: — 

‘Brevet! Ghenildieu! Ciochepuulle! look here!* 

All who heard that voice were chilled, so lamentable and terrible 
was it; all eyes were turned to the point whence it had proceeded. 
A man, placed among the privileged spectators who were seated 
behind the court, had just risen, had pushed open the half-door 
which separated the tribunal from the aucBence, and was standing 
in the middle of the hidl; the President, the dirtrict-attomey, M. 
Bamatabois, twenty persons, recognized him, and exclaim^ in 
concert: — 

‘M. Madeleine!’ 


//. Champrnathieu mare and mare Astonidted 

It was he, in fact. The clerk’s lamp illumined his countepance. 
He h^id his hat In his hand; there was no disorder in his clothing; 
his coat was carefully buttoned; he was very pale, and he treixtU^ 
slightly ; his hair, which had still been grey on his arrival in Arras, 
was now entirely white: it had turned %^ite during the 
had sat there. ^ 

All hseads were raised; the sensattoii Mras indesci^l^ieit^hit^ 
was a momentary hesitatioo in the audknee, the voiee 
so bdaitHrendmg; the man who stood thane appear^ 
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they did not understand at first. They asked themselves whether 
he had indeed uttered that cry; they could not believe. Chat that 
tranquil man had been the one to give that terrible outcry. 

This indecision only lasted a few seconds. Even before the President 
and the district-attorney could utter a word, before the iishers and 
the gendarmes could make a gesture, the man whom all still called, 
at that moment, M. Madeleine, had advanced towards the witnesses 
Ciochepaille, Brevet, and Chenildieu. 

‘Do you not recognize me?* said he. '( 

All three remained speechless, and indicated by a sign of the 
head that they did not know him. Cochepaille, who was intimidated, 
made a military salute. M. Madeleine turned towards the\ jury 
and the court, and said in a gentle voice: — ^ 

‘Gentlemen of the jury, order the prisoner to be released! Mr. 
President, have me arrested. He is not the man whom you are in 
search of; it is I: I am Jean Valjean.* 

Not a mouth breathed; the first commotion of astonishment had 
been followed by a silence like that of the grave; those within the 
hall experienced that sort of religious terror which seizes the 
masses when something grand has been done. 

In the meantime, the face of the President was stamped with 
sympathy and sadness; he had exchanged a rapid sign with the 
district-attorney and a few low-toned words with the assistant judges ; 
he addressed the public, and asked in accents which all understood : — 
‘Is there a physician present?* 

The district* attorney took the word: — 

‘Gentlemen of the jury, the very strange and unexpected incident 
which disturbs the audience inspires us, like yourselves, only with 
a sentiment which it is unnecessary for us to express. You all know, 
by reputation at least, the honourable M. Madeleine, mayor of M. 
sur M. ; if there is a physician in the audience, we join the President 
in requesting him to attend to M. Madeleine, and to conduct him 
to his home.’ 

M. Madeleine did not allow the district-attorney to finish; he 
interrupted him in accents full of suavity and authority. These are 
the words which he uttered; here they arc literally, as they were 
written down, immediately after the trial, by one of the witnesses 
to this scene, and as they now ring in the ears of those who heard 
them ne^ly forty years ago: — 

*1 ri^ank you, Mr. District- Attorney, but I am not mad; you shall 
«ec; you were on the point of committing a great error; release this 
mani I am fulfilling a duty; I am that miserable criminaL I am the 
only one heit who sees the matter dearly, and I am telling you the 
trut^. God, who is on high, looks down on what I am ddng at this 
moment, and that sufiBces* You can take me, for here I am: but 
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I have done my best; 1 concealed myself under another name; 

I have become rich ; I have become a mayor; I have tried to re-enter 
the ranks of the honest It seems that that is not to be done. In short, 
there are many things which I cannot tell. I will not narrate the 
story of my life to you; you will hear it one of these days. I robbed 
Monseigneur the Bishop, it is true; it is true that I robbed Little 
Gervais; they were ri^t in telling you that Jean Valjean was a 
very vicious wretch. Perhaps it was not altogether his fault. Listen, 
honourable judges! a man who has been so greatly humbled as I 
have has neither any remonstrances to make to Providence, nor 
any advice to give to society; but, you see, the infamy from which 
I have tried to escape is an injtuious thing; the galleys make the 
convict what he is; reflect upon that, if you please, l^fore going 
to the galleys, 1 was a poor peasant, with very little intelligence, a 
sort of idiot; the galleys wrought a change in me. I was stupid; I 
became vicious: I was a block of wood; I became a firebrand. 
Later on, indulgence and kindness saved me, as severity had ruined 
me. But, pardon me, you cannot understand what I am saying. 
You will And at my house, among the ashes in the fireplace, the 
forty-sous piece which I stole, seven years ago, from Little Gervais. 

1 have nothing further to add; take me. Good God! the district- 
attorney shakes his head; you say, ‘M. Madeleine has gone mad!* 
you do not believe me ! that is distressing. Do not, at least, condemn 
this man! What! these men do not recognize me! I wish Javert were 
here; he would recognize me.* 

Nothing can reproduce the sombre and kindly melancholy of 
lone which accompanied these words. 

He turned to the three convicts, and said: — 

‘Well, I recognize you; do you remember. Brevet? — * 

He paused, hesitated for an instant, and said: — 

‘Do you remember the knitted suspenders with a checkered pattern 
which you wore in the galleys?’ 

Brevet gave a start of surprise, and surveyed him from head to 
foot with a frightened air. He continued: — 

‘Ghenildieu, you who conferred on yourself the name of ‘Je-nic- 
Dieu/ your whole right shoulder bears a deep bum, because you 
one day laid your shoulder against the chafing-dish full of cc^, 
in order to e&ce the three letters T. F. P., which are still visible^ 
nevertheless; answer, is this true?’ 

‘It is true,* said Ghenildieu. 

He addressed himself to Gochepaille: — 

‘Cochepaille, you have, near the bend in your left arm, a date 
stamped in blue letters with burnt powder; the date is that of iJttb 
landing of the Emperor at Cannes, March t, 1815; puU up yonr 
slecvel* 
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Cociiepaille pushed up his sleeve; all eyes wm focussed on huda 
and on his bare arm. 

A gendarme held a light close to it; there was the date. 
yhc unhappy man turned to the spectators and the judges with 
a smile which still rends the hearts of all who saw it whenever they 
think of it. It was a smile of triumph ; it was also a smile of despair. 
‘You sec plainly/ he said, ‘that I am Jean Valjean.’ 

In that chamber there were no longer either judges, accusers, nor 
gendarmes; there was nothing but staring eyes and sympat||izing 
hearts. No one recalled any longer the part that each mifj|bt be 
called upon to play; the district-attorney forgot he was theie for 
the purpose of prosecuting, the President that he was thm to 
preside, the counsel for the defence that he was there to defend. 
It was a striking circumstance that no question was put, thai no 
authority intervened. The peculiarity of sublime spectacles is, ihat 
they capture all souls and turn witnesses into spectators. No one, 
probably, could have explained what he felt; no one, probably, said 
to himself that he was witnessing the splendid outburst of a grand 
light: all felt themselves inwardly dazzled. 

It was evident that they had Jean Valjean before their eyes. That 
was clear. The appearance of this man had sufficed to suffuse with 
light that matter which had been so obscure but a moment previ- 
ously, without any further explanation; the whole crowd, as by a 
sort of electric revelation, understood instantly and at a single 
glance the simple and magnificent history of a man who was 
delivering himself up so that another man might not be condemned 
in his stead. The details, the hesitations, little possible oppositions, 
were swallowed up in that vast and luminous fact. 

It was an impression which vanished speedDy, but which was 
irresistible at the moment. 

‘I do not wish to disturb the court further,* resumed Jean Valjean, 
ihall withdraw, since you do not arrest me. I have many things 
to do. The district-attorney knows who I am; he knows whither I 
am going; he can have me arrested when he likes/ 

Ife directed his steps towards die door. Not a voice was raised, 
not an arm extended to hinder him. All stood aside. At that moment 
thm was about him that divine something which causes multitudes 
to stand aside and make way for a man. He traversed the crowd 
slowly. It was never known who opened the door, but it is certain 
fhat he found the door open when he reached it. arriving there 
he. turned round and said: — 

‘1 am at your command, Mr. District-Attorney.’ 

Then he ad^iesaed the audhoice: — 

of you, jdl who are present— -consider me wmthy of pity^ 
do you not? Good God! When I think of what I was on the point 
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of doing, I connder that I am to be envied. Nevertheless, I should 
have preferred not to have had this occur.’ 

He withdrew, and the door dosed behind him as it had q>ened, 
for those who do certain sovereij^ thii^ are always sure of being 
served by some one in die crowd. 

Less than an hour after this, the verdict of the jury freed the said 
Champmathieu from all accusations; and Champmatbieu, being 
at once released, went off in a state of stupdacdcm, tbinicing that 
all men were fools, and comprehending nothing of this vision. 




BOOK EIGHTH: A COUNTER-BLOW 


/. In what Mirror M. Madeleine contemplates his Hair 

The day had begun to dawn. Fantine had passed a sleepless and 
feverish nighty filled with happy visions; at daybreak she fell asleep. 
Sister Simplice, who had been watching with her, availed herself 
of this slumber to go and prepare a new potion of chinchona. The 
worthy sister had been in the laboratory of the infirmary but a few 
moments, bending over her drugs and phials, and scrutinizing 
things very closely, on account of the dimness which the half-light 
of dawn spreads over all objects. Suddenly she raised her head and 
uttered a faint shriek. M. Madeleine stood before her; he had just 
entered silently. 

Ts it you, Mr. Mayor?* she exclaimed. 

He replied in a low voice : — 

‘How is that poor woman?* 

‘Not so bad just now : but we have been very uneasy.* 

She explained to him what had passed: that Fantine had been 
very ill the day before, and that she was better now, because she 
thought that the mayor had gone to Montfermcil to get her child. 
The sister dared not question the mayor; but she perceived plainly 
from his air that he had not come from there. 

‘All that is good,* said he; ‘you were right not to undeceive her.’ 

‘Yes,* responded the sister; ‘but now, Mr. Mayor, she will see 
you and will not see her child. What shall we say to her?* 

He reflected for a moment. 

‘God will inspire us,’ said he, 

‘But we cannot tell a lie,’ murmured the sister, half aloud. 

It was broad daylight in the room. The light fell fiill on M. 
Madeleine’s face. The sister chanced to raise her eyes to it. 

‘Good God, sir!’ she exclaimed; ‘what has happened to you? 
Your hair is perfectly white!’ 

‘White!* said he. 

Sister Simplice had no mirror. She rummaged in a drawer, and 
pulled out the little glass which the doctor of the infirmary used 
to see whether a patient was dead and whether he no longer breathed. 
M. Madeleine took the mirror, looked at his hair, and said; — 

‘Well!* 

He uttered the word indifferently, and as though his mind were 
on something else. 

The sister felt chilled by something strange of which she caught 
a glimpse in all this. 

He inquired:-^ 
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*Ca.n I see her?* 

'Is not Monsieur le Mairc going to have her child brought back 
to her?* said the sister, hardly ventiiring to put the question. 

*Of course; but it wdl take two or three days at least.* 

'If she were not to see Monsieur le Maire until that time,’ went 
on the sister, timidly, ‘she would not know that Monsieur le Msure 
had returned, and it would be easy to inspire her with patience; 
and when the child arrived, she would naturally think Monsieur 
le Maire had just ccnne with the child* We should not to 
enact a lie.’ v 

M. Madeleine seemed to reflect for a few moments; then said 
with bis calm gravity: — \ 

'No, sister, I must see her. I may, perhaps, be in haste.’ ^ 

The nun did not appear to notice this word ‘perhaps,’ which 
communicated an obscure and singular sense to the words of the 
mayor’s sp>eech. She replied, lowering her eyes and her voice 
re^ctfiilly: — 

‘In that case, she is asleep; but Monsieur le Maire may 
cm ter.’ 

He made some remarks about a door which shut badly, and the 
noise of which might awaken the sick woman; then he entered 
Fandne’s chamber, approached the bed, and drew aside the cur- 
tains. She was asleep. Her breath issued from her breast with that 
tragic sound which is peculiar to those maladies, and which breaks 
the hearts of mothers when they are watching through the night 
beside their sleeping child who is condemned to death. But this 
painful respiration hardly troubled a sort of ineffable serenity 
which overspread her countenance, and which transflgured her in 
her sleep. Her pallor had become whiteness; her cheeks were 
crimson; her long golden lashes, the only beauty of her youth 
and her virginity which remained to her, p>alpitat^, though they 
remained closed and drooping. Her whole person was trembling 
with an indescribable unfolding of wings, all ready to open wide 
and bear her away, which could be felt as they rustled, though they 
could not be seen. To see her thus, one would never have dreamed 
that she was an invalid whose life was almost despaired of. She 
resembled rather something on the point of soaring away than 
something on the point of dying. 

The branch trembles when a hand approaches it to pluck a flower, 
and seems to both withdraw and to offer itself at one and the same 
time. The human body has something of diis tremor when the 
instant arrives in which the mysterious Angers of Death are about 
^ pluck the soul. 

Madeleine remained for some time modonless beside that 
bed> gaaing in turn upon the sick woman and the crudflx^ as he had 
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done twQ months beibrci» on die day when he had come for the first 
time to see her in that asylum. They were both still there in die 
same attitude — she sleeping, he praying; only now^ aftor the lapse 
of two months, her hair was grey and his was white. 

The sister had not entered with him. He stood beside the bed, 
with his finger on his lips, as though there were some one in the 
chamber whom he must enjoin to silence. 

She opened her eyes, saw him, and said quietly, with a smile: — 
‘And CJosette?’ 


j?. FanUne Happy 

She made no movement of either surprise or of joy; she was joy 
itself. That simple question, ‘And Cosette?* was put with so profbtmd 
a faith, with so much certainty, with such a complete absence of 
disquiet and of doubt, that he found not a word of rqply. She 
continued: — 

‘I knew that you were there. I was asleep, but I saw you. I have 
seen you for a long, long time. I have been following you with my 
eyes all night long. You were in a glory, and you had around you 
all sorts of celestial forms.’ 

He raised his glance to the crucifix. 

‘But,’ she resumed, ‘tell me where Gosette is. Why did not you 
place her on my bed against the moment of my waking?’ 

He made some mechanical reply which he was never afterwards 
able to recall. 

Fortunately, the doctor had been warned, and he now made his 
appearance. He came to the aid of M. Madeleine. 

‘Calm yourself^ my child,’ said the doctor; ‘your child is here.’ 

Fantine’s eyes beamed and filled her whole face with li§|^t« ^e 
clasped her hands with an expression which contained all tiiat is 
possible to prayer in the way of violence and tenderness. 

‘OhI’ she exclaimed, ‘luring har to me!’ 

Touching illusion of a mother! Cosctte was, for her, still the 
litde child who is carried. 

‘Net yet,* said the doctor, ‘not just now* You still have fover. 

The sight of your child wmdd j^tate you and do you ham* You 
must ^ cured first.’ 

She inteiTup^ him impetuously: — 

‘Bi»t I amcuiedi Oh, I tell you that I am cured! What an^ thul 
docttMT is! The Idea! I want to iwse my child!* ^ 

‘Yqii sae,* said the doctor, ‘bow excited you become. So 
asycm ate in dus stamf <^^ose your having ycwir cUSd. &fS 
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not enough to sec her; it is necessary that you should live for her* 
When you are reasonable, I will bring her to you myself.’ 

Hie poor mother bowed her head. 

‘I beg your pardon, doctor, I really beg your pardon. Formerly 
I should never have spoken as I have just done ; so many misfortunes 
have happened to me, that I sometimes do not know what I am 
saying. 1 understand you; you fear the emotion. I will wait as long 
as you like, but I swear to you that it would not have hanfned me 
to sec my daughter. I have been seeing her; I have not tslken my 
eyes from her since yesterday evening. Do you know? If s^e were 
brought to me now, I should talk to her very gently. That is all. 
Is it not quite natural that I should desire to see my daught^, who 
has been brought to me expressly from Montfermeil? I ahi not 
angry. I know well that I am about to be happy. All night long I 
have seen white things, and persons who smiled at me. When 
Monsieur le Doctcur pleases, he shall bring me Gosette. I have no 
longer any fever; I am well. I am perfectly conscious that there 
is nothing the matter with me any more; but I am going to behave 
as though I were ill, and not stir, to please these ladies here. When 
it is seen that I am very calm, they will say, “She must have her 
child.’” 

M. Madeleine was sitting on a chair beside the bed. She turned 
towards him; slie was making a visible effort to be calm and 
‘very good,’ as she expressed it in the feebleness of illness which 
resembles infancy, in order that, seeing her so peaceable, they 
might make no difficulty about bringing Gosette to her. But while 
she controlled herself she could not refrain from questioning 
M. Madeleine. 

‘Did you have a pleasant trip, Monsieur le Maire? Oh! how 
good you were to go and get her for me! Only tell me how she is. 
Did she stand the journey well? Alas! she will not recognize me. She 
must have forgotten me by this time, poor darling! Ghildrenhave 
no memories. They are like birds. A child sees one thing to-day and 
another thing to-morrow, and thinks of nothing any longer. And 
did she have white linen? Did those Th^nardiers keep her clean? 
Hqw have they fed her? Oh ! if you only knew how I have suffered, 
putting such questions as that to myself during all the time of my 
wretchedness. Now, it is all past. I am happy. Oh, how I should 
IB^ to her! Do you think her pretty. Monsieur le Maire? Is not 
my daughter beautiful? You must have been very cold in that 
dt^nce! Could she not be brought for just one little instant? She 
ix%ht be taken away direedy afrerwards. Tell me; you are the 
matter; it could be so if you c^osel’ 

Ketoede her hand. ^Gosette is beautt&l,’ he said, ‘Gosette is weS. 
Ytm shall see her soon; but calm youiFclf; you are talking with too 
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much vivacity, and you are dirowing your axxas out from under the 
clothes, and t^t makes you cough. 

In fact, fits of coughing interrupted Fantine at nearly every word. 

Fandne did not murmur; she feared that she had injured by her 
too passionate lamentations the confidence which she was desirous 
of inspiring, and she began to talk of indifferent things. 

‘MontfermeU is quite pretty, is it not? People go there on pleasure 
pardes in summer. Are the.Th^nardiers prosperous? There are not 
many travellers in their parts. That inn of theirs is a sort of a codL"^ 
shop.* 

M. Madeleine was still holding her hand, and gazing at her with 
anxiety; it was evident that he had come to tell her things before 
which his mind now hesitated. The doctor, having finished his 
visit, redred. Sister Simplice remained alone with them. 

But in the midst of this pause Fandne exclaimed : — 

T hear her! mon Dieu, I hear her!* 

She stretched out her arm to enjoin silence about her, held her 
breath, and began to listen with rapture. 

There was a child playing in the yard — the child of the portress 
or of some work-woman. It was one of those accidents which are 
always occurring, and which seem to form a part of the mysterious 
stage-setting of mournful scenes. The child — & little girl — was going 
and coming, running to warm herself, laughing, singing at the top 
of her voice. Alas 1 in what are the plays of children not intermingled. 
It was this little girl whom Fandne heard singing. 

‘Oh!’ she resumed, ‘it is my Cosette! I recognize her voice.* 

The child retreated as it had come; the voice died away. Fandne 
listened for a while longer, then her face clouded over, and M. 
Madeleine heard her say, in a low voice; ‘How wicked that doctor 
is not to allow me to see my daughter! That man has an evil counte- 
nance, that he has.’ 

But the smiling background of her thoughts came to the front 
again. She continued to talk to herself, with her head resting on 
the pillow: ‘How happy we are going to be! We shall have a litde 
garden the very first thing; M. Madeleine has promised it to me. 
My daughter \^1 play in the garden. She must know her letters 
by this dmc. I will make her spell. She will run over the grass after 
butterflies. I will watch her. Then she will take her first communion* 
Ah! When will she take her first communion?* 

She began to reckon on her fingers. 

‘One, two, three, four — she is seven years old. In five years she 
will have a white veil, and openwork stockings; she will lode like 
a little woman. O my good sister, you do not know how foolish 
I become when I think of my daughter*s first communionP^ 

She began to laugh. 
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He had released Fandne*s hand* He listened to her words as one 
listens to the sighing of the Ineeze^ with his eyes on the ground^ his 
^^ednd absorbed in i^ection whic^ had no bottom. All at once she 
ceased speaking, and this caused him to raise his head mechanically. 
Fantine had become terrible. 

She no longer spoke, she no longer breathed; she had raised 
herself to a sitdng posture, her thin shoulder emerged from her 
chemise; her face, which had been radiant but a mona^nt before^ 
was ghastly, and she seemed to have fixed her eyes, rend«re|d larger 
with terror, on something alarming at the other extremity of titie room. 

*Good God!’ he exclaimed; ‘what ails you, Fantine?’ | 

She made no reply; she did not remove her eyes from the object 
which she seemed to see. She removed one hand from his arm, ^i^d 
with the other made him a dgn to look behind him. 

He turned, and beheld Javert. 


5. Javert Satisfied 

This is what had taken place. The half-hour after midnight had 
just struck when M. Madeleine quitted the Hall of Assizes in Arras. 
He regained his inn just in time to set out again by the mail- 
wagon, in which he had engaged his place. A little before six 
o’clock in the morning he had arrived at M. sur M., and his first 
care had been to post a letter to M. Laffitte, then to enter the 
infirmary and see Fantine. 

However, he had hardly quitted the audience hall of the Court of 
Assizes, when the district-attorney, recovering from his first shock, 
had taken the word to deplore themaddeedof the honourable mayor 
of M. sur M., to declare that his convictions had not been in the 
least modified by that curious incident, which would be explained 
thereafter, and to demand, in the meantime, the condemnation of 
diat Ghaminnathieu, who was evidently the real Jean Vaijean. Ihe 
district-attorney’s persistence was visibly at variance with the 
sentiments of every one, of the pubfic, of ^e court, and of the jury. 
Hie counsel for &e defence ^d some difficulty in refuting tUs 
hmrangue and in estiU^lishing that, in consequence of the revelation^ 
d'M. Madeleine, that is to say;, of the real Jean Vaijean, the aspect 
of Ihe matter had been thorot^;hly altered, and ffiat the jury had 
befim dieir eyes now only an innocent man. Thence the lawyer had 
drawn scane epi|dionemas, not very fredi, unfortunately, upon 
ju d icial enxmiy etc*, etc.; ^ President in his immounf up, had 
joincMi the coimsel for the dditepe, and in a fow minutta the jury 
had thrown Champmathfou qut of the case. 
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Nevertheless, the district-attorney was bent on having a Jean 
Va^ean; and as he had no longer Champmathieu, he took 
Madeleine. 

Immediately after Champmathieu had been set at liberty, the 
district-attorney shut himself up with the President. They conferred 
‘as to the necessity of seizing the person of M. le Maire ctf M. sur 
M.’ This pharase, in which there was a great deal of is die 
district-attorney’s, written with his own hand, on the minutes of 
his report to the attorney-general. His first emotion having passed 
off, the President did not offer many objections. Justice must, after 
all, take its course. And then, when ^1 was said, although the 
President was a kindly and a tolerably intelligent man, he was, at 
the same time, a devoted and almost an ardent royalist, and he ^d 
been shocked to hear the Mayor of M. sur M. say the Emp$ror^ and 
not BonaparUi when alluding to the landing at Cannes. 

The order for his arrest was accordingly despatched. The district- 
attorney forwarded it to M. sur M. by a special messenger, at full 
speed, and entrusted its execution to Police Inspector Javert. 

The reader knows that Javert had returned to M. sur M. im- 
mediately after having given his deposition. 

Javert was just getting out of bed when the messenger handed him 
the order of arrest and the command to produce the prisoner. 

The messenger himself was a very clever member of the police, 
who, in two words, informed Javert of what had taken place at 
Arras. The order of arrest, s^^ed by the district-attorney was 
couched in these words: ‘Inspector Javert will apprehend the body 
of the Sieur Madeleine, mayor of M. sur M., who, in this day’s 
session of the court, was recognized as the liberated convict, Jean 
Valjcan.* 

Any one who did not know Javert, and who had chanced to see 
him at the moment when he penetrated the antechamber of the 
infirmary, could have divined nothing ci what had taken place, 
and would have thought his air the most ordinsury in the world. 
He was cool, calm, grave, his grey hair was perfectly smooth upon 
his temples, and he had Just mounted the stairs with his habitual . 
deliberation. Any one who was diorou^y acquainted widi him, 
and who had examined him attentively at the moment, would have 
tiiuddered. The buckle of his leather stock was under his left ear 
insteadof at the nape of his neck. This betrayed unwonted agitation. 

Javert was a complete character, who never had a wrinUe in his . 
duty or in his uniform; meihcKtical with xqale&ctors, rig^ with the 
buttons of his coat. 

Th^t he should haii^ set die buckle of his stock awry, it was 
indi^nsaUe that thm idiotdd have taken place in him one Of those 
emotions whh^ may be dai4^ated as internal earthquakes. 
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He had come in a simple way, had made a requisition on the 
neighbouring post for a corporal and four soldiers, had left the soldiers 
in the courtyard, had had Fantine’s room pointed out to him by 
the portress, who was utterly unsuspicious, accustomed as she was 
to seeing armed men inquiring for the mayor. 

On arriving in Fantine’s chamber, Javert turned the handle, 
pushed the door open with the gentleness of a sick-nurse or a police 
spy, and entered. 

j^operly speaking, he did not enter. He stood erect in tjfie half- 
open door, his hat on his head and his left hand thrust .into his 
coat, which was buttoned up to the chin. In the bend of hs elbow 
the leaden head of his enormous cane, which was hidden behind 
him, could be seen. \ 

Thus he remained for nearly a minute, without his presence being 
perceived. All at once Fantine raised her eyes, saw 1dm, and made 
M. Madeleine turn round. 

The instant that Madeleine’s glance encountered Javert’s glance, 
Javert, without stirring, without moving from his post, without 
approaching, became terrible. No human sentiment can be as 
terrible as joy. 

It was the visage of a demon who has just found his danmed soul. 

The satisfaction of at last getting hold of Jean Valjean caused all 
that was in his soul to appear in his countenance. The depths having 
been stirred up, mounted to the surface. The humiliation of having, 
in some slight degree, lost the scent, and of having indulged, for 
a few moments, in an error with regard to Champmathieu, was 
effaced by pride at having so well and accurately divined in the 
first place, and of having for so long cherished a just instinct. 
Javert’s content shone forth in his sovereign attitude. The deformity 
of triumph overspread that narrow brow. All the demonstrations 
of horror which a satisfied face can afford were there. 

Javert was in heaven at that moment. Without putting the thing 
clearly to himself, but with a confused intuition of the necessity of 
his presence and of his success, he, Javert, personified justice, light, 
and truth in their celestial function of crushing out evil. Behind 
him and around him, at an infinite distance, he had authority, 
reason, the case judged, the legal conscience, the public prosecution, 
all the stars; he was protecting order, he was causing the law to 
yield up its thunders, he was avenging society, he was lending a 
helping hand to the absolute, he was standing erect in the midst of 
a glory. Ibere existed in his victory a remnant of defiance and of 
combat. Erect, haughty, brilliant, he flaunted abroad in open day 
the superhuman bestiality of a ferociotis archangel. The terrible 
shadow of lim action which he was accomplishing caused die vague 
flash of the social sword to be visible in his clenched fist; happy and 
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indignant, he held his heel upon crime, vice, rebellion, perdition, 
hell; he was radiant, he exterminated, he smiled, and there was an 
incont^tible grandeur in this monstrous Saint Michael. 

Javert, though frightful, had nothing ignoble about him. 

Probity, sincerity, candour, conviction, the sense of duty, are 
things which may become hideous when wrongly directed; but 
which, even when hideous, remain grand: their majesty, the 
majesty peculiar to the human conscience, clings to them in the 
midst of horror; they are virtues which have one vice, — error. The 
honest, pitiless joy of a fanatic in the full flood of his atrocity 
preserves a certain lugubriously venerable radiance. Without him- 
self suspecting the fact, Javert in his formidable happines was to 
be pitied, as is every ignorant man who triumphs. Nothing could 
be so poignant and so terrible as this face, wherein was displayed all 
that may be designated as the evil of the good. 


4. Authority Reasserts its Rights 

Fantine had not seen Javert since the day on which the mayor 
had torn her from the man. Her ailing brain comprehended nothing, 
but the only thing which she did not doubt was that he had come 
to get her. She could not endure that terrible face; she felt her life 
quitting her; she hid her face in both hands, and shrieked in her 
anguish: — 

‘Monsieur Madeleine, save me!’ 

Jean Valjcan — ^we shall henceforth not speak of him otherwise 
— ^had risen. He said to Fantine in the gentlest and calmest of 
voices: — 

‘Be at ease; it is not for you that he is come.’ 

Then he addressed Javert, and said: — 

‘I know what you want.’ 

Javert replied: — 

‘Be quick about it!’ 

There lay in the inflection of voice which accompanied these 
words something indescribably fierce and frenzied. Javert did not 
say, ‘Be quick about it!’ he said, ‘Bequiabouit.’ 

No orthography can do justice to the accent with which it was 
uttered: it was no longer a human word; it was a roar. 

He did not proceed according to his custom, he did not enter into 
the matter, he exhil»ted no warrant of arrest. In his eyes, Jean 
Valjean was a sort of mysterious combatant, who was not to ^ 
hands upon, a wrestler in the dark whom he had had in hts 
for the last flve years, without being able to throw him. llits arrest 
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Wits not a beginnixi^, but an end. He confined himself to saying, 
*Be qtdck about itl* 

As be spoke thus, he did not advance a single step; he hurled at 
Jean Valjean a glance which he threw out l^e a grappling-hook, 
and with which he was accustomed to draw wretches violently to 

him. 

It was this glance which Fantine had felt penetrating to the very 
marrow of her bones two months previously. 

At Javcrt’s exclamation, Fantine opened her eyes once But 
the mayor was there; what had she to fear? 

Javcrt advanced to the middle of die room, and cried 

‘See here now! Art thou coming?* \ 

The unhappy woman glanced about her. No one was present 
excepting the nun and the mayor. To whom could that abject use 
of ‘thou* be addressed? To her only. She shuddered. 

Then she beheld a most unprecedented thing, a thing so un- 
precedented that nothing equal to it had appeared to her even in the 
blackest deliriums of fever. 

She beheld Javert, the police spy, seize the mayor by the collar; 
she saw the mayor bow his head. It seemed to her that the world 
was coming to an end. 

Javert had, in fact, grasped Jean Valjean by the collar. 

‘Monsieur le Mairel* shrieked Fantine. 

Javert burst out laughing with that fnghtful laugh which dis-^ 
played all his gums. 

‘There is no longer any Monsieur Ic Maire here!’ 

Jean Valjean made no attempt to disengage the hand which 
grasped the collar of his coat. He said;— 

•Javert — * 

Javert interrupted him: ‘Call me Mr. Inspector.’ 

‘Monsieur,’ said Jean Valjean, ‘I should like to say a word to 
you in private.’ 

‘Aloud! Say it aloud!’ replied Javert; ‘people are in the habit of 
talking aloud to me.’ 

Jean Valjean went on in a lower tone: — 

‘I have a request to make of you — 

*I tell you to speak loud.’ 

‘But you alone should hear it — 

‘What difference does that make to me? I shall not listen.* 

Jean Va^ean turned towards him and said veiy rapidiy and in a 
very low voiw: — 

‘tyrant me ffnee days* grace! duree days in wh^i fett^ 

die child of ibis unhappy woman. I wfil pay whgtarer is necessary* 
ace<anpany me if you choose.* 

‘You arc making iqpiort of me!* cried Javert. ‘CSome now, I iBd 
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not think you such a footl You ask me to give you three days in 
which to run away! You say that it is for ^e purpose of fet«^ng 
that creature’s child! Ah! Ah! That’s good! Tint’s really capital!’ 

Fantine was seized with a fit of trembling. 

*My child!* she cried» *to go and fetch my child! She is not here, 
then! Answer me, sister; where is Ck)sette? 1 want my child! 
Monneur Madeleinet Monsieur le Mairel* 

Javert stamped his fK>t. 

‘And now there’s the other one! Will you hold your tongue, you 
hussy? It’s a pretty sort of a place where convicts are magistrates, 
and where women of the town are cared for like countesses! Ah! 
But we are going to change sdl that; it is high time!’ 

He stared intently at Fantine, and added, once more taking into 
his grasp Jean Valjean’s cravat, shirt and collar: — 

‘I tell you that there is no Monsieur Madeleine and that there 
is no Monsieur le Maire. There is a thief, a brigand, a convict 
named Jean Valjean! And I have him in my grasp! That’s what 
there is!’ 

Fantine raised herself in bed with a bound, supporting herself 
on her stiffened arms and on both hands; she gazed at Jean Valjean, 
she gazed at Javert, she gazed at the nun, she opened her mouth 
as though to speak: a rattle proceeded from the depths of her 
throat, her teeth chattered; she stretched out her arms in her 
agony, opening her hands convulsively, and fumbling about 
her like a drowning person; then suddenly fell back on her 
pillow. 

Her head struck the head-board of the bed and fell forwards on 
her breast, with gaping mouth and staring, sightless eyes. 

She was dead, 

Jean Valjean laid his hand upon the detaining hand of Javert, 
and opened it as he would have opened the hand of a baby; then 
he said to Javert:— 

‘You have murdered that woman.’ 

‘Let’s have an end of this!’ shouted Javert, in a fury; ‘I am 
not here to listen to argument. Let us economize all that; the 
guard is below; march on imtantly, or you’ll get the thumbs 
screws!’ 

Jn dse corner of the room stood an old iron bedstead, which was^ 
in a decidedly decrepit state, and which served the mters aS a ca n ape, 
bed wtei they were watch^ with the dck. Jean Valj^ slepf^ , 
up tp this bed, in a twinkling wrenched off ^ head-piece, whkh ' 
was, kimudy in a dilai^dated oomtition, an easy matter to musdea. 
Uke his, grai^^ the prindpai rod like a bhidgeon, and glanced a^ 
Jav^ Javett retiOated towards the door. Jean Vdjeasib^ 
withM bar of iron, walked slowly up to Fantine’s coutih. listen 
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he arrived there he turned and said to Javert, in a voice that was 
barely audible: — 

advise you not to disturb me at this moment.* 

One thing is certain^ and that is, that Javert trembled. 

It did occur to him to summon the guard, but Jean Valjean might 
avail himself of that moment to effect his escape; so he remained, 
grasped his cane by the small end, and leaned against the door>post, 
without removing his eyes from Jean Valjean. 

Jean Valjean rested his elbow on the knob at the head of th| bed, 
and his brow on his hand, and began to contemplate the motionless 
body of Fantine, which lay extended there. He remained thus, ^ute, 
absorbed, evidently with no further thought of anything connected 
with this life. Upon his face and in his attitude there was notning 
but inexpressible pity. After a few moments of this meditation he 
bent towards Fantine, and spoke to her in a low voice. 

What did he say to her? What could this man, who was reproved, 
say to that woman, who was dead? What words were those? No 
one on earth heard them. Did the dead woman hear them? There 
are some touching illusions which are, perhaps, sublime realities. 
The point as to which there exists no doubt is, that Sister Simplice, 
the sole witness of the incident, often said that at the moment that 
Jean Valjean whispered in Fantine’s ear, she distinctly beheld an 
inehfable smile dawn on those pale lips, and in those dim eyes, filled 
with the amazement of the tomb. 

Jean Valjean took Fantine’s head in both his hands, and arranged 
it on the pillow as a mother might have done for her child; then he 
tied the string of her chemise, and smoothed her hair back under 
her cap. That done, he closed her eyes. 

Fantine’s face seemed strangely illuminated at that moment. 

Death, that signifies entrance into the great light. 

Fantine’s hand was hanging over the side of the bed. Jean Valjean 
knelt down before that hand, lifted it gently, and kissed it. 

Then he rose, and turned to Javert. 

‘Now,’ said he, *I am at your disposal.’ 


5. A Suitable Tomb 

Javert deposited Jean Valjean in the city prisom The arrest of 
M. Madeleine occasioned a sensation, or rather, an extraordinary 
commotion in M. sur M. We are sorry that we cannot conceal 
the &ct, that at the single word, ‘He was a convict,’ nearly every 
one deserted him. In less than two hours all the good ^at he 
had done had been ^^rgotten, and he was nothing but a ‘convict 
from the galleys.’ It is Just to add that the details <rf what had taken 
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place at Arras were not yet known. All day long conversations like 
the follCwing were to be heard in all quarters of the town: — 

‘You don’t know? He was a liberated convict!’ ‘Who?’ ‘The 
mayor.’ ‘Bah! M. Madeleine?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Really?’ ‘His name was not 
Madeleine at all ; he had a frightful name, B^jean, Bojean, Boujean.* 
‘Ah! Good God!* ‘He has been arrested.* ‘Arrested!* ‘In prison, 
in the city prison, while waiting to be transferred.’ ‘Until he is 
transferred!’ ‘He is to be transferred!’ ‘Where is he to be taken?’ 
‘He will be tried at the Assizes for a highway robbery which he 
committed long ago.’ ‘Well! I suspected as much. That man was 
too good, too perfect, too affected. He refused the cross; he bestowed 
sous on all the little scamps he came across. I always thought there 
was some evil history behind all that. 

The ‘drawing-rooms’ particularly abounded in remarks of this 
nature. 

One old lady, a subscriber to the Drapeau Blanc, made the following 
remark, the depth of which it is impossible to fathom: — 

‘I am not sorry. It will be a lesson to the Bonapartistsl’ 

It was thus that the phantom which had been called M. Madeleine 
vanished from M. sur M. Only three or four persons in all the town 
remained faithful to his memory. The old portress who had served 
him was among the number. 

On the evening of that day the worthy old woman was sitting 
in her lodge, still in a thorough fright, and absorbed in sad reflections. 
The factory had been closed all day, the carriage gate was bolted, 
the street was deserted. There was no one in the house but the two 
nuns. Sister Perp^tue and Sister Simplice, who were watching 
beside the body of Fantine. 

Towards the hour when M. Madeleine was accustomed to return 
home, the good portress rose mechanically, took from a drawer the 
key of M. Madeleine’s chamber, and the Bat candlestick which he 
used every evening to go up to his quarters; then she hung the key 
on the nail whence he was accustomed to take it, and set the 
candlestick on one side, as though she was expecting him. Then, . 
she sat down again on her chair, and became absorbed in thought 
once more. The poor, good old woman had done all this without 
being conscious of it. 

It was only at the expiration of two hours that she roused herself 
from her revery, and exclaimed, ‘Hold! My good God Jesus! And 
I hung his key on the naill’ 

At diat moment the small window in the lodge opened, a hand 
passed through, seized the key and the candlestick, and lighted ihe 
taper at the candle was burning there. 

The portress rmsed her eyes, and stood there widi gaping mouthy 
and a shriek which she confined to her throat 
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knew hand» that acm» the sleeve of that coat. 

It was M. Madeleine. 

It was several seconds before she could speak; she had a seizure^ 
as she said herself, when she related the adventure afterwards. 

^Good Gk>d, Mondeur le Maire,’ she cried at last, thought 
you were — * 

She stopped; the conclusion of her sentence would have been 
lacking in respect towards the beginning. Jean Valjean was sdll 
Monsieur le Maire to her. '|| 

He finished her thought 

*ln prison/ said he. was there; 1 broke a bar of one of the 
windows; I let myself drop from the top of a roof, and here \ am. 
I am going up to my room; go and find Sister Simplice for ma She 
is with that poor woman, no doubt.’ 

The old woman obeyed in all haste. 

He gave her no orders; he was quite sure that she would guard 
him better than he should guard himself. 

No one ever found out how he had managed to get into the 
courtyard without opening the big gates. He had, and always 
carried about him, a pass-key which opened a little side-door; but 
he must have been searched, and his latch-key must have been 
taken from him. This point was never explained. 

He ascended the staircase leading to his chamber. On arriving 
at the top, he left his candle on the top step of his stairs, opened his 
door with very little noise, went and closed his window and his shutters 
by feeling, then returned for his candle and re-entered his room. 

It was a useful precaution; it will be recollected that his window 
could be seen from the street. 

He cast a glance about him, at his table, at his diair, at his bed 
which had not been disturbed for three days. No trace of the disorder 
of ^e night before last remained. The portress had *done up’ his 
room; only she had picked out of the a^es and placed neatly on 
the table the two iron ends of the cudgel and the forty-sou piece 
which had been blackened by the fire. 

He took a sheet of paper, on which he wrote: ‘These are the two 
tips of my iron-shod cudgel and the forty-sou piece stokn from 
Little Gervais, which I mentioned at the Court of Assizes/ and he 
arranged this piece of paper, the bits of iron, and the coin in such 
a way that they were the ^t things to seen on entering i^erocnn. 
From a ciq>board he {miled out one of 1^ old riiitts, wldc^ he tore 
in pieces. |n die strips of linen thus prepared he. wrafi^ped die two 
silver candlesddks. He betrayed XMdthor haste nor agitation; and 
while he was wrapping up the Bishop’s candlesdda, he nibbled at 
a piece of black br^. It was probaUy the prison-bread which be 
h^ ^rried With him in his 
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Hiis was proved by the crumbs which were found on the floor 
of the room when the authorities made an cxaminaflon later on. 

There came two taps at the door. 

*CSome in,* said he. 

It was Sister Simplice. 

She was pale; her eyes were red; the candle which she carried 
trembled in her hand. Tht peculiar feature ofthe violences of destiny 
is, that however polished or cool we may be, they wring human 
nature from our very bowels, and force it to reappear on the sur&ce. 
The emotions of that day had turned the nun into a woman once 
more. She had wept, and she was trembling. 

Jean Valjean had just finished writing a few lines on a paper, 
which he handed to the nun, saying, ^Sister, you will give this to 
Monsieur le Gur^.* 

The paper was not folded. She cast a glance upon it 

^You can read it,* said he. 

She read: — 

T beg Monsieur le Gur^ to keep an eye on all that I leave behind 
me. He will be so good as to pay out of it the expenses of my trial, 
and of the funeral of the woman who died yesterday. The rest is 
for the poor.* 

The sister tried to speak, but she only managed to stammer a few 
inarticulate sounds. She succeeded in saying, however: — 

*Does not Monsieur le Maire desire to take a last look at that 
poor, unhappy woman?’ 

*No,’ said he; T am pursued; it would only end in their arresting 
me in that room, and diat would disturb her.’ 

He had hardly finished when a loud noise became audible 
on the staircase. They heard a tumult of ascending footsteps, 
and the old portress saying in her loudest and most piercing 
tones: — 

*My good sir, I swear to you by the good God, drat not a sool ^ 
has entered this house all day, nor all the evening, and that 1 have ' 
not even left the door. 

A man responded: — 

*But there is a light in that room, nevertheless.’ 

Htcy recognized Javcrt’s vtacc. 

The chamber was so arranged that the door in opening masked 
the corner of the wall on the right Jean Valjean blew out the I%ht 
and placed himself in dus ai^;le. 

Sbter Simplice fell on her Imees near the table. 

The door c^pened. 

Javert wtt^red. ' ; 

The wfaapini cf many men and the protestations of dte j^treitt 
audible m the cemridor. - 
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The nun did not raise her eyes. She was praying. 

The candle was on the chimney-piece, and gave but very little 
light. 

Javert caught sight of the nun and halted in amazement. 

It will be remembered that the fundamental point in Javert, his 
element, the very air he breathed, was veneration for all authority. 
This was impregnable, and adinitted of neither objection nor 
restriction. In his eyes, of coiirse, the ecclesiastical authority was the 
chief of all; he was religious, superficial and correct on thW point 
as on all odiers. In his eyes, a priest was a mind, who never ^makes 
a mistake; a nun was a creature who never sins; they were souls 
walled in from this world, with a single door which never opened 
except to allow the truth to pass through. I 

On perceiving the sister, his first movement was to retire. 

But there was also another duty which bound him and impelled 
him imperiously in the opposite direction. His second movement 
was to remain and to venture on at least one question. 

This was Sister Simplice, who had never told a lie in her life. 
Javert knew it, and held her in special veneration in consequence. 

‘Sister,’ said he, ‘are you alone in this room?* 

A terrible moment ensued, during which the poor portress felt 
as though she should faint. 

The sister raised her eyes and answered: — 

‘Yes.* 

‘Then,* resumed Javert, ‘you will excuse me if I persist; it is 
my duty; you have not seen a certain person — a, man — this 
evening? He has escaped; we are in search of him — ^that Jean 
Valjean; you have not seen him?* 

The sister replied: — 

‘No.* 

She lied. She had lied twice in succession, one after the other, 
witfiout hesitation, promptly, as a person does when sacrificing 
herself. 

‘Pardon me,* said Javert, and he retired with a deep bow. 

O sainted maid! you left this world many years ago; you have 
rejoined your sisters, the virgins, and your brothers, the angels, in 
the light; may this lie be counted to your credit in paradise! 

The sister’s affirmation was for Javert so decisive a thing that he 
did not even observe the angularity of that candle which had but 
just been extinguished, and which was still smoking on the table. 

An hour later, a man, marching amid trees and mists, was 
rajndly departing from M. sur M. in the direction of F^ris. That 
man was Jean Valjean. It has been established by the testimony of 
two or three carters who met him, that he was carrying a bundle; 
that he was dressed in a blouse. Where had he obtained that blouse? 
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No one ever found out. But an aged workman had died in the 
infirmary of the factory a few days before, leaving behind him 
nothing but his blouse. Perhaps that was the one. 

One last word about Fantine. 

We all have a mother, — the earth. Fantine was given back to 
that mother. 

The cur^ thought that he was doing right, and perhaps he really 
was, in reserving as much money as possible firom what Jean Valjean 
had left for the poor. Who was concerned, after all? A convict and 
a woman of the town. That is why he had a very simple funeral for 
Fantine, and reduced it to that strictly necessary form known as the 
pauper’s grave. 

So Fantine was buried in the free corner of the cemetery which 
belongs to anybody and everybody, and where the poor are lost. 
Fortunately, God knows where to find the soul again. Fantine was 
laid in the shade, among the first bones that came to hand; she 
was subjected to the promiscuousness of ashes. She was thrown into 
tlie public grave. Her grave resembled her bed. 


END OP PART ONE 
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BOOK FIRST: WATERLOO 


/. What is met with on the Way from Nivelles 

Last year (1861), on a beautiful May morning, a traveller, the 
person who is telling this story, was coming from Nivelles, and 
directing his course towards La Hulpe. He was on foot. He was 
pursuing a broad paved road, which undulated between two rows 
of trees, over the hills which succeed each other, raise the road and 
let it fall again, and produce something in the nature of enormous 
waves. 

He had passed Lillois and Bois-Seigneur-lsaac. In the west he 
perceived the slate-roofed tower of Braine-PAlleud, which has the 
form of a reversed vase. He had just left behind a wood upon an 
eminence; and at the angle of the cross-road, by the side of a sort 
of mouldy gibbet bearing the inscription Ancient Barrier No, #, a 
public house, bearing on its front this sign: At the Four Winds (Aux 
Quatre Vents). jSchabeau, Private Cafi, 

A quarter of a league further on, he arrived at the bottom of a 
little valley, where there is water which passes beneath an arch 
made through the embankment of the road. The clump of sparsely 
planted but very green trees, which fills the valley on one side of 
the road, is dispersed over the meadows on the other, and disappears 
gracefully and as in disorder in the direction of Braine-P Allcud. 

On the right, close to the road, was an inn, with a four-wheeled 
cart at the door, a large bundle of hop-poles, a plough, a heap of 
dried brushwood near a flourishing hedge, lime snooking in a square 
hole, and a ladder suspended along an old penthouse with straw 
partitions. A young girl was weeding in a field, where a huge 
yellow poster, probably of some outside spectacle, such as a parish 
festival, was Buttering in the wind. At one corner the inn, beside 
a pool in which a flotilla of ducks was navigating, a badly paved 
path plunged into the bushes. The wayfarer struck into this. 

After traversing a hundred paces, skirting a wall of the fifteenth 
century, surmounted by a pointed gable, with bricks set in contrast, 
he found himself before a large door of arched stone, with 
rectliinear impost, in the sombre style of Louis XIV, fiwked by 
two fiat medallions. A severe fa^de ro^ above this door; a wall, 
perpendicular to the facade, almost touted the door, and flanked 
it with an abrupt right angle. In die meadow before the door lay 
three harrows, through which, in disorder, grew the &wers 
May. The door was dosed. The two decrepit leaves whk^ barred 
it were ornamented with an old rusty Imocker. 

The sun was charming; the l^ranches had thdt soft sldyen^ of 
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May> which teems to proceed rather &om the nests than from the 
wind. A brave little bird, probably a lover, was carolling in a 
distracted manner in a large tree. 

The wayfarer bent over and examined a rather large circular 
excavation, resembling the hollow of a sphere, in the stone on the 
lefr, at the foot of the pier of the door. 

At this moment the leaves of the door parted^ and a peasant 
woman emeiged. i 

She saw the wayfarer, and perceived what he was lookiiig at. 

Tt was a French cannon-ball which made that,’ she said t^him. 
And she added: — \ 

‘That which you see there, higher up in the door, near a\nail, 
is the hole of a big iron bullet as large as an egg. The bullet did not 
pierce the wood.* 

^What is the name of this place?* inquired the wayfarer. 

‘Hougomont,* said the peasant woman. 

The traveller straightened himself up. He walked on a few paces, 
and went off to look over the tops of the hedges. On the horizon, 
through the trees, he perceived a sort of little elevation, and on this 
elevation something which at that distance resembled a lion. 

He was on the battle-fidid of Waterloo. 


s, Hougomont 

Hougomont, — this was a funereal spot, the beginning of the 
obstacle, the first resistance, which that great wood-cutter of Europe, 
called Napoleon, encountered at Waterloo, the first knot under the 
blows of his axe. 

It was a chateau; it is no longer anything but a farm. For die 
antiquary, Hougomont is Hugomons. This manor was built by Hugo, 
Sire of Somerel, the same who endowed the sixth Chaplaincy of the 
Abbey of Villiers. 

The traveller pushed open the domr, elbowed an ancient calash 
Under the porch, and entered the courtyard. 

Ihe first thing which struck him in this paddock was a door d the 
abtteenth century, which here Emulates an arcade, everything else 
having fallen prostrate around It. A monumental aspect often has 
in mm. In a wall near the arcade opens another door, of the 
dwof Henry IV, permitting a glimpse of the frees of an orchard; 

this ddor, a manure-hole, some pickaxes, some ihoveh, womt 
carts^ an old well, wi^ its fii^tone and its reel, a thidken 
and a turkey spreading its ts^, a chapel surmounted by 
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a small bell-tower, a blossoming pear-tree trained in espalier against 
the wall of the chapel — behold the court, the conquest of which was 
one of Napoleon’s dreams* This corner of earth, could he but have 
seized it, would, perhaps, have given him ^e world likewise. 
Chickens are scattering its dust abroad with their beaks. A growl 
is audible; it is a huge dog, who shows his teeth and replaces die 
English. 

The English behaved admirably there. Cooke’s four companies 
of guards there held out for seven hours against the fury of an army. 

Hougomont viewed on the map, as a geometrical plan, com- 
prising buildings and enclosures, presents a sort of irregular 
rectangle, one angle of which is nicked out. It is this angle which 
contains the southern door, guarded by this wall, which commands 
it only a gun’s length away. Hougomont has two doors, — ^the 
southern door, that of the ch&teau; and the northern door, belonging 
to the farm. Napoleon sent his brother Jfrdme against Hougomont; 
the divisions of Foy, Cuilleminot, and Bachelu hurled themselves 
against it; nearly ^e entire corps of Reille was employed against 
it, and miscarried; Kellermann’s balls were exhausted on this heroic 
section of wall. Bauduin’s brigade was not strong enough to force 
Hougomont on the north, and the brigade of &ye could not do 
more than effect the beginning of a breach on the south, but without 
taking it. 

The farm buildings border the courtyard on the south. A bit of 
the north door, broken by the French, hangs suspended to the wall* 
It consists of four planks nailed to two cross-beams, on which the 
scars of the attack arc visible. 

The northern door, which was beaten in by the French, and which 
has had a piece applied to it to replace die panel suspended on the 
wall, stands half-open at the bottom of the paddock; it is cut 
squarely in the w^l, built of stone below, of brick above, which 
closes in the courtyard on the north. It is a simple door for carts, 
such as exist in all farms, with the two large leaves made of rustic 
planks: beyond lie the meadows. The diipute over this entrance 
was furious. For a long time, all sorts of imprints of bloody hands 
were visible on die door-posts. It was diere that Bauduin was 
killed. 

The storm of the combat still lingers in this courtyard; Its horror 
is visible there; the confosion of the fray was petriEed there; it lives 
and it dies there; it was only yesterday; The walls are in the deadi 
agony, the stones fall; the breaclm cry aloud; the holes are wounds; 
droofni^, quivoiing trees seem to be m^ng an effort to 

This courtymd was tnore buEt up ia 1815 than it is 
Buildings whkh have since been pulled down, then form^^tedahs 
and'sus^es. ^ 
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The English barricaded themselves there; the French made their 
way in, but could not stand their ground. Beside the chapel, one 
wing of the chateau, the only ruin now remaining of the manor of 
Hougomont, rises in a crumbling state, — disembowelled, one might 
say. The chiteau served for a dungeon, the chapel for a block-house. 
There men exterminated each other. The French, fired on from 
every point,— from behind the walls, from the summits of the 
garrets, from the depths of the cellars, through all the casements, 
through all the air-holes, through every crack in the stones, — ^^tched 
fagots and set fire to walls and men; the reply to the grapjp-shot 
was a conflagration. \ 

In the ruined wing, through windows garnished with bars of 
iron, the dismantled chambers of the main building of brick are 
visible; the English guards were in ambush in these rooms; the 
spiral of the staircase, cracked from the ground floor to the very 
roof, appears like the inside of a broken shell. The staircase has two 
stories; the English, besieged on the staircase, and massed on its 
upper steps, had cut off the lower steps. These consisted of large 
slabs of blue stone, which form a heap among the nettles. Half a 
score of steps still cling to the wall; on the first is cut the figure of a 
trident. These inaccessible stejw are solid in their niches. All the 
rest resembles a jaw which has been denuded of its teeth. There 
are two old trees there: one is dead; the other is wounded at its 
base, and is clothed with verdure in April. Since 1815 it has taken 
to growing through the staircase. 

A massacre took place in the chapel. The interior, which has 
recovered its calm, is singular. The mass has not been said there 
since the carnage. Nevertheless, the altar has been left there — an 
altar of unpolished wood, placed against a background of roughhewn 
stone. Four whitewashed walls, a door opposite the altar, two small 
arched windows; over the door a large wooden crucifix, below the 
crucifix a square air-hole stopped up with a bundle of hay; on the 
ground, in one comer, an old window-frame with the glass all 
broken to pieces — such is the chapel. Near the altar there is nailed 
up a wooden statue of Saint Anne, of the fifteenth century; the head 
of die infant Jesus has been carried off by a large ball. Ilie French, 
who were masters of the chapel for a moment, and were then 
dislodged, set fire to it. The dames filled this building; it was a 
perfect firmace; the door was burned,, the floor was burned, the 
yfooden Chnst was not burned. The ^ preyed upon his feet, of 
which only die blackened stumps ate now to be seen; then it 
^ac^pped,— a miracle, according to the assertion of the people of the 
nei^bourhood« The infant Jesus, decapitated, was less fortunate 
dian the Christ. 

The walls are covered widi inscriptions. Near the feet of Christ 
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this name is to be read: Henqumez* Then these others: Ckmde dt Bio 
MtJ^. Marques y Marquesa de Almagro {Habana), There are French 
names with exclamation points, — a sign of wrath. The wall was 
freshly whitewashed in 1849. nations insulted each other there. 

It was at the door of this chapel that the corpse was picked up 
which held an axe in its hand; this corpse was Sub-Lieutenant 
Legros. 

On emerging from the chapel, a well is visible on the left. There 
are two in this courtyard. One inquires, Why is there no bucket 
and pulley to this? It is because water is no longer drawn there. 
Why is water not drawn there? Because it is full of skeletons. 

The last person who drew water from the well was named 
Guillaume van Kylsom. He was a peasant who lived at Hougomont, 
and was gardener there. On the 18th of June, 1815, his family fled 
and concealed themselves in the woods. 

The forest surrounding the Abbey of Villiers sheltered these 
unfortunate people who had been scattered abroad, for many days 
and nights. There are at this day certain traces recognizable, such 
as old boles of burned trees, which mark the site of these poor 
bivouacs trembling in the depths of the thickets. 

Guillaume van Kylsom remained at Hougomont, *to guard the 
ch&teau,’ and concealed himseJfin the cellar. The English discovered 
him there. They tore him from his hiding-place, and the combatants 
forced this frightened man to serve them, by administering blows 
with the fiats of their swords. They were thirsty; this Guillaume 
brought them water. It was from this well that he drew it. Many 
drank there their last draught. This well where drank so many of 
:he dead was destined to die itself. 

After the engagement, they were in haste to bury the dead bodies. 
Death has a fashion of harassing victory, and she causes the pest 
to follow glory. The typhus is a concomitant of triumph. This well 
was deep, and it was turned into a sepulchre. Three hundred dead 
bodies were cast into it. With too much haste perhaps. Were they all 
dead? Legend says they were not. It seems that on the night 
succeeding the interment, feeble voices were heard calling from the 
well. 

This well is isolated in the middle of the courtyard. Three walls, 
part atone, part brick, and simulating a small, square tower, and 
folded like the leaves of a screen, surround it on all sides. The 
fourth side is open. It is there that die water was drawn. The wall 
at the bottom has a sort of shapeless loop-hole, possibly die hole 
made by a shell. This little tower had a |: 4 atfbrm, of which only the 
beams remain. The iron supports of the well on the right form a 
croflB, On leaning over, the eye is lost in a deep cylind^ t^ brick 
which is filled with a heap^-up mass of shaded The hase of 
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tine walb all about the well is concealed in a growth of nettles. 

This well has not in front of it that large blue slab whidi forms 
die table for all welb in Bel^um. The slab has here been replaced 
by a cross-beam, against which lean hve or six shapeless fragments 
of knotty and petrified wood which resemble huge bones, lliere b 
no longer either pail, chain, or pulley; but there b still the stone 
basin which served the overflow. The rain-water collects there, and 
from time to time a bird of the neighbouring forests comes ^ther 
to drink, and then flies away. One house in thb ruin, the farmhouse, 
b still inhabited. The door of thb house opens on the courtyard^^Upon 
thb door, beside a pretty gothic lock-plate, there b an iron &ndle 
with trefoils placed slanting. At the moment when the Hano^rian 
lieutenant, Wiida, grasped thb handle in order to take refuge ^ the 
farm, a French sapper hewed off hb hand with an axe. 

The family who occupy the house had for their grandfather 
GtuUaume van Kybom, the old gardener, dead long since. A 
woman with grey hair said to us: T was there. I was three years 
old. My sister, who was older, was teriified and wept. They carried 
us off to the woods. I went ihcrc in my mother’s arms. We glued 
our ears to the earth to hear. 1 imitated the cannon, and went 
bourn/ bourn!* 

A door opening from the courtyard on the left led into the 
orchard, so we were told. The orchard is terrible. 

It b in three parts; one might almost say, in three acts. The first 
part b a garden, the second b an orchard, the third b a wood. 
These three parts have a common enclosure; on the side of the 
entrance, the buildings of the ch&teau and the farm; on the left, 
a hedge; on the right, a wall; and at the end, a wall. The wall on 
the right b of brick, ^e wall at the bottom b of stone. One enters 
the garden first It slopes downwards, b planted with gooseberry 
bushes, choked with a wild growth of vegetation, and terminated 
by a monumental terrace of cut stone, with balustrade with a double 
curve. 

It was a seignorial garden in the first French style which preceded 
Le N6tre; to-day it b ruins and briars. The pilasters are surmounted 
by globes Mdiich resemble cannon-balb of stone. Forty-three balusters 
can still be counted on their sockets; the rest lie prostrate in die 
gtM. Almost all bear scratches of bullets. One broken baluster b 
placed the pediment like a fractured leg. 

It was in thb garden, further down than the orchard, that six 
Hght-infantry men of the ist, having made their way thidier, and 
beingunaye to escape, hunt^ down and caught like bears in their 
dens, accepted the combat with two Hanovenan con^nies, one 
of which was armed with carbines. The Hanoverians lined this 
balustrade wad fired from above. The.infantry men, rcf^ymg from 
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below, six against two hundred, intrepid and widi no shelter save 
the currant-bushes, took a quarter of an hour to dle« 

One mounts a few steps and passes from the garden into the 
orchard, properly speaking. There, within the limits of those few 
square fathoms, fifteen hundred men fell in less than an hour. The 
wall seems ready to renew the cmnbat. Thirty-eight loop-holes, 
pierced by the English at irregular heights, are there still. In frmit 
of the sixth are placed two English tombs of granite. There are 
loopholes only in the south w>ll, as the principal attack came from 
that quarter. The wall is hidden on the outdde by a tall hedge; the 
French came up, thinking that they had to deal only with a hedge, 
crossed it, and found the wall both an obstacle and an ambuscade, 
with the English Guards behind it, the thirty-eight loopholes firing 
at once a shower of grape-shot and balls, and Soye’s brigade was 
broken against it. Thus Waterloo began. 

Nevertheless, the orchard was taken. As they had no ladders, the 
French scaled it with their nails. They fought hand to hand amid 
.the trees. All this grass has been soaked in blood. A battalion of 
Nassau, seven hundred strong, was overwhelmed there. The outside 
of die wall, against which Kellermann’s two batteries were trained, 
is gnawed by grape-shot. 

This orchard is sentient, like others, in the month of May. It has 
its buttercups and its daisies; the grass is tall there; the cart-horses 
browse there; cords of hair, on which linen is drying, traverse die 
spaces between die trees and force the passer-by to bend his head; 
one walks over this uncultivated land, and one’s foot dives into 
mole-holes. In the middle of the grass one observes an uprooted 
tree-bole which lies there all verdant. Major Blackmann leaned 
against it to die. Beneath a great tree in the neighbourhood fell the 
German general, Duplat, descended from a French family which 
fled on die revocation of the Edict of Nantes. An aged and fiiiUng 
apple-tree leans fax over to one side, its wound dressed widi a band- 
age of straw and of clayey loam. Neauriiy all the apple-trees arefidlii^ 
with age. There is not one which has not had its bullet or its 
biscayan.^ The skeletons of dead trees abound in this orchard* Grows 
fly through their branches, and at the end of it is a wood full of 
violets. 

Bauduin killed, Foy wounded, conflagration, massaore, carnage, 
a rivulet formed of English blood, French blood, German ^iood 
mingled in fury, a well crammed with corpses, the regiment of 
Nassau and the regiment of Brunswick de^hroyed, JDupkt idited, 
Mackmann killed, the Er^ish Guards nndilated, twenty 
battalks^, besides the forty frorii ReiHe’s corps, dedma^^ftinree 
diousand men in diat hovel of Hougomcmtklone 

*Ahi]]letMlvieaiaa<igia . ^ ' 
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to pieces, shot, burned, with their throats cut, — and all this so that 
a peasant can say to-day to the traveller: Monsieur, give me three 
francs, and if you like, I will explain to you the affair of Waterloo! 


5. The Eighteenth of June, 1815 

Let us turn back, — that is one of the story-teller’s rights, — and 
put ourselves once more in the year 1815, and even a littfe earlier 
than the epoch when the action narrated in the first pail of this 
book took place. \ 

If it had not rained in the night between the 17th and tife i8th 
of June, 1815, the fate of Europe would have been different. A few 
drops of water, more or less, decided the downfall of Napoleon. All 
that Providence required in order to make Waterloo the end of 
Austerlitz was a little more rain, and a cloud traversing the sky out 
of season sufficed to make a world crumble. 

The battle of Waterloo could not be begun until half-past eleven 
o’clock, and that gave Bliicher time to come up. Why? Because the 
ground was wet. The artillery had to wait until it became a little 
firmer before they could manoeuvre. 

Napoleon was an artillery officer, and felt the effects of thisj The 
foundation of this wonderful captain was the man who, in the report 
to the Directory on Aboukir, said: Such a one of our Mis killed six 
men. All his plans of battle were arranged for projectiles. The key to 
his victory was to make the artillery converge on one point. He 
treated the strategy of the hostile geneial like a citadel, and made 
a breach in it. He overwhelmed the weak point with grape-shot; he 
joined and dissolved battles with cannon. There was something of 
the sharpshooter in his genius. To beat in squares, to pulverize 
regiments, to break lines, to crush and disperse masses, — ^for him 
everything lay in this, to strike, strike, strike incessantly, — ^and he 
entrusted this task to the cannon-ball. A redoubtable method, and 
one which, united with genius, rendered this gloomy athlete of the 
pugilism of war invincible for the space of fifteen years. 

Oii the i8th of June, 1815, he relied all the more on his artillery, 
because he had numbers on his side. Wellington had only one 
hundred and fifty-nine mouths of fire; Napoleon had two hundred 
and forty. 

Suppose the soil dry, and the artillery capable of moving, the 
action would have begun at six o’clock in the morning. The battle 
would have been won and ended at two o’clock, three hours before 
the charge of fortune in favour of the Pnis$ians. What amount of 
blame attaches to IS^apoleon for the loss of this battle? Is the ship- 
wreck due to the plot? 
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Was it the evident physical decline of Napoleon that complicated ' 
this epoch by an inward diminution of force? Had the twenty years 
of war worn out the blade as it had worn the scabbard, the soul 
as well as the body? Did the veteran make himself disastrously felt 
in the leader? In a word, was this genius, as many historians of 
note have thought, suffering jGrom an eclipse? Did he go into a 
frenzy in order to disguise his weakened powers from himself? Did 
he begin to waver under the delusion of a breath of adventure? 
Had he become — a grave matter in a general — ^unconscious of peril? 
Is there an age, in this class of material great men, who may be 
called the giants of action, when genius grows short-sighted? Old 
age has no hold on the geniuses of the ideal; for the Dantes and 
Michael Angelos to grow old is to grow in greatness; is it to grow 
less for the Hannibals and the Bonapartes? Had Napoleon lost the 
direct sense of victory? Had he reached the point where he could 
no longer recognize the reef, could no longer divine the snare, no 
longer discern the crumbling brink of abysses? Had he lost his 
power of scenting out catastrophes? He who had in former days 
known all the roads to triumph, and who, from the summit of his 
chariot of lightning, pointed them out with a sovereign finger, had 
he now reached that state of sinister amazement when he could lead 
his tumultous legions harnessed to it, to the precipice? Was he 
seized at the age of forty-six with a supreme madness? Was that 
titanic charioteer of destiny no longer anything more than an 
immense dare-devil? 

We do not think so. 

His plan of battle was, by the confession of all, a masterpiece. 
To go straight to the centre of the Allies’ line, to make a breach in 
the enemy, to cut them in two, to drive the British half back on 
Hal, and the Prussian half on Tongres, to make two shattered frag- 
ments of Wellington and Blticher, to carry Mont-Saint-Jean, to 
seize Brussels, to hurl the German into the Rhine, and the English- 
man into the sea. All this was contained in that battle, according to 
Napoleon. Afterwards people would see. 

Of course, we do not here pretend to furnish a history of the 
battle of Waterloo; one of the scenes of the foundation of story 
which we are relating is connected with this battle, but this history 
is not our subject; this history, moreover, has been finished, and 
finished in a masterly manner, hrom one pK>int of view by Napoleon, 
and from another point of view By a whole pleiad of historians.* 

As for us, we leave the historians at loggerheads; we are but a 
distant witness, a passer-by on the plain, a seeker bending over that 
soil all made of human flesh, taking appearances for realities, per- 
chance; we have no right to oppose, in the name of sd^nce, a 

* Walter Scott, Lamartine, Vaulabelle, Charrai. Qainet, Thiera. 
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yitSLS biiried up to the axlei, the eirdngles of the horses 
wm capping with liquid mud. If the wheat and rye trampled down 
by this cc^ort of transports on the march had not filled in the ruts 
a^ strewn a litter beneath the wheels, all movement, particularly 
m the valleys, in the direction of Papelotte would have been 
Impossible* 

The affair began late. Napoleon, as we have already explained, 
was in the hatnt c€ keeping all his aurtillery well in hand, like a 
pistol, aiming it now at one point, now at another, of th| battle; 
and it had been his wish to wait until the horse batten^ could 
move and gallop ixeely. In order to do that it was necessary mat the 
sun should come out and dry the sod. But the sun did not n^ke its 
appearance. It was no longer the rendezvoiis of Austexlitz.Kwhen 
the first cannon was fired, the English general, Colville, looked at 
his watch, and noted that it was thirty-five minutes past eleven. 

The action was begun furiously, with more fury, perhaps, than 
die Emperor would have wished, by the left wing of the French 
resting on Hougomont. At the same time Napoleon attacked the 
centre by hurling Qpiot’s brigade on La Haie-Sainte, and Ney 
pushed forward the right wing of the French against the left wing 
of the English, which rested on Papelotte. 

The attack on Hougomont was something a feint: the plan 
was to draw Wellington thither, and to make him swerve to the left. 
Ihis plan would have succeeded if the four companies of the English 
guar^ and the brave Belgians of Peiponcher’s division had not held 
the position solidly, and Wellington, instead of massing his troops 
there, could confine himself to despatching thither, as rein- 
forcements, only four more companies of guards and one battalion 
firom Brunswick. 

The attach of the right wing of the French on Papelotte was 
calculated, in fact, to overthrow the English left, to cut off the road 
to Brussels, to bar the passage against possible Prussians, to force 
Mont Saint J^n, to turn Wellington back on Hougomont, thence 
on Braine-rAlleud, thence on Hal; nothing easier. With the ex- 
ception of a few incidents thisattack succeeded. Papelotte was taken ; 
La Haie-Sainte was carried. 

A detail to be noted. There was in the English infantry, par* 
dcularly in KempPs brigade, a great many raw recruits, liiese 
ymng sdkiiers were valiant in the presence of our redoubtaUe 
ki&niby; tfbeir inexperience exndcat^ them intrq^y from the 
diteana; l^acy performed particularly excellent service as skir<^ 
^ sddksr sidmaisher, left somewhat to himsd^ becomes^ 
so to speak, his own general, lliese maruits duplayed icmie of the 
Ffisnch in^gatuiity and fury. novice of an infantry had <fosh. 
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After the taking of La Haie-Sainte the battle wavered. 

There is in this day an obscure interval, from mid* day to four 
o’clock; die middle portion of this battle is idmost indistinct, and 
participates in the sombreness of the hand«lo-hand conflict. 
Twilight reigns over it. We perceive vast fluctuations in tibat fog, 
a dizzy mirage, paraphernalia of war almost unknown to-day,^ 
pendant colbac^, floating sabre-taches, crossbeits, cartridge-boiGm 
for grenades, hussar dolmans, red boots with a thousand wrinkles, 
heavy shakos garlanded with torsades, the almost black infontry 
Brunswick mingled with the scarlet infantry of England, the 
English soldiers with great, white circular pads on the slopes of dieir 
shoulders for epaulets, the Hanoverian light-horse with their 
oblong casques of leather, with brass hands and red horse-tails, the 
Scotch with their bare knees and plaids, the great white gaiters of 
our grenadiers; pictures, not strategic lines — ^what Salvator Rosa 
requires, not what is suited to the needs of Gribeauval. 

A certain amount of tempest is always mingled with a battle. 
Quid odscurum, quid divinum. Each historian traces, to some extent, 
the particular feature which pleases him amid this pell-mell. 
Whatever may be the combinations of foe generals, foe shock of 
armed masses has an incalculable ebb. During foe action foe plans 
of foe two leaders enter into each other and become mutually 
thrown out of shape. Such a point of foe field of battle devours more 
combatants than such anofoer, just as more or less spongy soils 
soak up more or less quickly the water which is poured on foem. It 
becomes necessary to pour out more soldiers than one would like; 
a series of expenditures which are the unforeseen. The line of battle 
waves and undulates like a thread, foe trails of blood gush illc^cally, 
the fronts of foe armies waver, foe regiments form capes and gulft 
as they enter and wifodraw; all these ree& are continually moving 
in front of each other. Where the infantry stood foe artUlery arrives, 
the cavalry rufoes in vfoere the artillery was, the battalions are like 
smcke. There was something there; seek it. It has disappeared; 
foe open spots dhange place, foe sombre folds advance and retreat, 
a sort of wind from foe sepidchre pufoes forw^, hurh back, 
distends, and disperses these tragic mifltitudes. What is a fray? asi 
OBcfllation? Ibe immobility of a mafoematical plan expresses a 
minute, not a day. In order to depict a battle, there is required one 
of those powerful painters wbo have chs^ in foeir brufoesi. 
Rembrandt is better foim Vandermeulen; Vandenneul^, oeact at 
noon^ Ites at three o’clock. Geometry is ^cqptii^; foe hmdcane 
alone k tnist^wt^foy. that is conftia, on FdM to; 

contnuBct F(%bius. Let us afot, foat foere is a certain instant 
foe bat^ degenei^ info a combat* beopmei 
and disperses into innuhieraye detailed foats, widdi* to bddmw fo« 
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llie Isjttoiy of 1& army/ T]i» historian has* 
i^ lhis the evixient xifj^t to sum up the^whole. Heeannot 4o 
more than setae the |»incipal outlines of the st^ggle* imd It is not 
^en to any one narrator^ however conscientious he may be* to 
ni;* absolutdy* ihe fiirm <k tiiat horrible doud whidt li calM a 
l^de, 

, .This* which is true of all great armed <»i€ountm* is paajdcukdy 
applicable to Waterloo. 

Nevertheless* at a certain moment in die afitemoon tl|e battle 
came to a point. 


6^ Four o'" clock in the Afterrmn 

Towards four o*dock the condition of the English army was 
serious. The Prince of Orange was in command of the centre* Hill 
of the right wing, Picton of the left wing. The Prince erf* Orange* 
deaerate and intrepid* shouted to the Hollando-Belgians: ‘Nassau!^ 
Bmnswickl Never retreat^ HiU* having been weakened* had come 
up to the support of Wellingtra; Picton was dead. At the; very 
moment when the English captured from the French the dag 
of the 105th of the line* the French had killed the Englhh general* 
jl^Gton*wi^ a buikt through the head The battle had* for Welling- 
ton* two bases of acdon* Hougomont and La Haie-Sainte; Hougo- 
mont still held out* but was on fire; La Haie-Sainte was taden. Of 
the German batt^on whkh defended it* mdy fearty<»two men 
survived; all the officers* except five* were eidier dead or captured, 
ihree thousand combatants had Imn massacred in that Iwn; A 
seii^eant trf* the English Guards* the foremost boxer in England* 
r^M^ed mvulnerabfe by lus companimis* had been killed there by 
a litde French drummer-boy. fiarii^ had been dislodged* Alien 
pnt to die sword. Many had been lost^ one frim Alten*s 
^iividon* apd one Irom the l^ttalioa erf* Lunenburg* mrried by a 
lijSfice ^ the house, Deiix-Ponh|. The Scots <kigy9 sio longer 
eaosted; Pimsonby’s great dragoons had been haefc^ to pieces, 
limt vsrfiant cavalry had bent beneadi ffie lancers of Bro and 
beneadi the cuirassien of Travers; out of twelve hundred homes* 
sm. buiidxed remamed; out of th^ Ifeutenaat-colonels* two lay 
on the caj^^HasaUton wounded* Mater dainu Ponsonby had 
fiilien* taU6od seven iancerditu^ Gordon was dead. Marsh 
was dead* Two dhddons* thefiffib and die8ixffi*hadbecnmiiu^ 

. Hougomorn Beh^Sa^^ 

0ne rallyiiqE-p<nnt* the centred 
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rcinfoTGed it. He suinsiiiiNcied thitiier Hill, ia 4 io ym at Mede^Bnune ; 
he simunoned Chais^, who was at Braifie^^rAlleud. 

The centre of the Eziglish army, rather concave, very dense, and 
very compact, was strongly posted. It oocuined the plateau of 
Mont-Saint-Jean, having behind it the village, and in front of it the 
slope, which was tolerably steep then. It rested on that stout stone 
dwelling which at that time belonged to the dmnain of Nivelles, 
and which marks the intersection of the roads — pile of the sixteenth 
century, and so robust that the cannon-balls rebounded from it 
without injuring it All about the plateau the Englirii had cut the 
hedges here and there, made embrasures in the hawthorn-trees, 
thrust the throat of a cannon between two branches, embattled dre 
shrubs. There artillery was ambushed in the brushwood. This punic 
labour, incontestably authorized by war, which permits traps, was 
so well done, that Haxo, who had been despatched by the Emperor 
at nine o’do^ in the morning to reconnoitre the enemy’s batteries, 
had discovered nothing of it, and had returned and reported to 
Napoleon that there were no obstacles except die two barricades 
which barred the road to Nivelles and to Genappe. It was at the 
season when the grain is tall; on the edge of the plateau a battalion 
of Kempt’s brigade, the 95th, armed with carabhies, was concealed 
in the wheat. 

Thus assured and buttressed, the centre of the Anglo-Dutch army 
was well posted. The peril of this position lay in the forest of Soignes, 
then adjoining the field of batde, and intersected by the ponds of 
Groenendael and Boitsfort. An army could not retreat thither 
without dissolving ; the regiments would have broken up immediately 
there. The artillery would have been lost among the morasses. The 
retreat, according to many a man versed in the art, — ^though it is 
disputt^ by others, — would have been a disorganused Bight. 

To this centre, Wellington added one of Gbak^’s fariga^ taken 
from the right vring, and ont of Wincfce^i brigades takra from the 
left wing, jdus Qinton’s divirion. To his English, to the regiments 
of Hdk^ to the brigades of Mitdiell, to tte guuirds of Mhida^ 
he gave as xeinforceinentB and aids, the in&Btry of Brunsvrick, 
Nassau’s contingent, Kielmaniegg’s Hanoverians^ and Omptieda’s 
Germans* This {riac^ twenty-rix battalions under hh hand. TKs 
umigt as Charras says, was thrown baekm As min* An enormoiis 
battery was masked by of earth at the $pot wht^ ihdro now 

stands what is called the Museum of WateriOo*’ JBmAsa lUs, 
WdUngton had, behind a rise in the grcamdi psngoon 

Guards, fourteen hundred hxaoriimoi^ It was foe l em ai nfo f half 
of foe justly oelebrated Baglifo cavaliy* Pottsonby deifoa^wfo 
Scmmiaet 

The battery^ which, if completed, wmdd hsm 
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l^oubt) was ranged behind a very low garden wall, bacA^ed up with 
a coating of bags of sand and a laige slc^ of earth. Ibis work was 
not finiidM^; there had been no time to make a palisade for it. 

Wellington, uneasy but impassive, was on horsebadc, and there 
remained the whole day in die same attitude, a little in advance of 
die old mill of Mont-S^nt^Jean, which is still in existence, ben^th 
an elm, which an Englishman, an enthusiastic vandal, purchased 
kiter on for two hundred francs, cut down, and earned off. Welling- 
ton was coldly heroic. The bullets rained about him. Hi 4 aide-de- 
camp, Giordon, fell at his side. Lord Hill, pointing to a shij^l which 
had burst, said to him: ‘My lord, what are your orders in kase you 
are kilted?’ ‘To do like me,’ replied Wellington. To Clintoiihc said 
laconically, ‘To hold this spot to the last man,’ The day was 
evidently turning out ill. Wellington shouted to his old companions 
of Talavera, of Vittoria, of Salamanca : ‘Boys, can retreat be thought 
of? Think of old England!* 

Towards four o’clock, the English line drew back. Suddenly 
nothing was visible on the crest of the plateau except the artillery 
and the sharpshooters; the rest had disappeared: the regiments, 
dislodged by the shells and the French bullets, retreated into the 
bottom, now intersected by the back road of the farm of Mont-Saint- 
Jean; a retrograde movement took place, the English front hid itself, 
Wellington drew back. ‘The beginning of retreat!’ cried Napdieon. 


7. Napoleon in a Good Humour 

The Emperor, though ill and discommoded on horseback by a 
local trouble, had never been in a better hiunour than on that day. 
His impenetrability had been smiling ever since the morning. On 
the 18^ of June, that profound soul masked by marble beamed 
bSmdiy* The man who had been gloomy at Austerlita was gay at 
Waterloo. The greatest fevourites of destiny make mistakes. Our 
joys are emnposed shadow. Ihe supreme smile is God’s alone. 

Jftidet Cmofi, PompdusJUbU^ said the Itgionariira of die Fulminatrix 
l^cm. Fpmpey was not ^tined to weep on that occasion, but 
h is certain diat Caesar laugh<^* Whilo exploring on horseback at 
o’dpdk m the preceding tii|^t, in itom and rain, in company 
widi Berdayad, dib communes an dien^g^iboiirliood Rossmnme, 
saddled at the sig^t of the long Ime of the English camp-fires 
'fllnminadng the whole horizon from Fiisdietnont to Braine-l’ AUeud, 
it ted sees!^ to fate that fete, to whom he had assigned a day on 
die field Waterloo^ was exact to the appointment; he stopped his 
tefie, andtteainedtosoine dme mottedesi, garingat die 
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and Iktening to the thunder; and thia &taliiu was heard to cast into 
the darkness this mysterious sayings *We are in accord.’ N^leon 
was mistaken. Ihey were no longer in accord. 

He took not a moment for sleep; every instant of that ni^t was 
marked by a joy for him. He traversed the line of the principal 
oulposts, halting here and there to talk to die sentinels. At half**pa8t 
two, near the wood of Hougomont, he heard the tread of a column 
on the march; he thought at the moment that it was a retreat on 
the paurt of Wellington. He said: ‘It is the rcar«guard of the Englirii 
getting under way for the purpose of decamping. I vnil takepriscmers 
the six thousand English who have just arrived at Ostend.’ He 
conversed expansively; he regained the animation which he had 
shown at his landing on the first of March, when he pointed out to 
the Grand-Marshal the cnthusi^tic peasant of the Gulf Juan, and 
cried, ‘Well, Bertrand, here is a reinforcement already!* On the 
night of the 17th to the i8th of June he rallied Wellin^on. ‘That 
littie Englishman needs a lesson,’ said Napoleon. The rain redoubled 
in violence; the thunder rolled while the Emperor was shaking. 

At half-past three o’clock in the morning, he lost one illusion; 
officers who had been deipatched to reconnoitre announced to him 
that the enemy was not making any movement. Nothing was 
stirring; not a bivouac-fire had been extinguished; the English 
army was asleep. The silence on earth was profound; the only noise 
was in the heavens. At four o’clock, a peasant was brought in to 
him by the scouts; this peasant had served as guide to a brigade of 
English cavalry, probably Vivian’s brigade, which was on its way 
to take up a position in the village of Ohain, at the extreme left. 
At five o’clock, two Belgian deserters reported to him that they had 
just quitted their regiment, and that the English army was ready 
for battle. ‘So much the better!’ exclaimed Napoleon. ‘I prefer to 
overthrow them rather than to drive them back.’ 

In tile morning he dismounted in the mud on tiie slope which 
forms an angle with the Planceimit road, had a kitchen tal^ and 
a peatant’s chair brought to him from tiie farm of Ronomxne, 
seated himself, with a truss of straw for a carpet, and s|a:ead out on 
the taUe tiic chart of the battle-field, saying to Soidt as he ffiid so, 
‘A pretty checker-board.’ 

Iii consequence of the rains during the nif^t, tite ttanspoarts^c^ 
proviubnii, embedded in had not be^afele m ^vc 

by morning; the soldiafs had hid no sleiqci; and 

fasting. Thia did not prevent Napoleon firom exclahning.chesriuUy 
toNcy, ‘We have ninety chances out ofa hundred.* At 
the Emperor’s breakfto was brought to him. Jfc mviled..inany 
gonerala to it. During brealffiitft^ h was said that WdUngjtoa liad 
been to a ball two nights before, in Brussels, at liue Duichass of 



and Souk, <L man ^ war« witii die lime c^an 
,^cyMliliX3^i mid, *Tbt talces |da^ lo-day/ The l^nperor jested 
Widi who said) *WeQi]:i|gton will not so simple as to wait 
'dir Your Majesty.^ lhat was his way, however. ^fCe was fottd erf 
jesting,* sayi Fionry de Obaboulon. *A merry humour was at die 
&iiiiKhUioii of his character,* says Gourgaud. *He abounded In 
fdeasantries, which were more pe<ndiar than witty,* says Benjamin 
Constant. Ihese gayeties <rf a giant are worthy of indsfenob. It was 
be who called lus grenadiers *}u8 grumblers*; he pinched their ears; 

. he pulled their mustaches. *The Emperor did nothing fut play 
pranks on us,* is die remark of one of them. During the m^terious 
trip fxom die island of Elba to France, on the ayth of February, on 
die open sea, the French br|g of war, Le ^ving encountered 

the laig UhuxnstaM^ on whi^ Napolecm was conceal^, anci\having 
asked the news of Napoleon &om U Inconstant^ die Emperor, who 
still wore in his hat the white and amaranthine cockade sown with 
^ bees, which he had adofUed at the isle of l^ba, lau^bingly seized 
^e speaking-trumpet, and answered for himself, *Tbe Emperor is 
well.’ A man who laughs like that is on familiar terms with events. 
Napoleon indulged in many fits of this laughter during the break&st 
at Waterloo. After Imak&st he meditated for a quarter of an hour; 
then two general seated themselves on the truss of straw, in 
hand and dieir paper on their knees, and the Emperor dictated to 
them the order of battle. 

At nine o’clock, at the instant when the French army, ranged in 
edhdions and set in motion in five columns, had de|3loyed->^the 
divisions in two lines, the artillery between the brigadm, ^e music 
^ their head; as they beat the nuuch, with rolls on the drums and 
d» Uasts of tnin^pets, mighty, vast, joyous^ a sea of casques, of 
sabres, ar^ of bayonets on the horizon, ^e Emperor was touched, 
and twice exclaimed, ‘M8gmfic:entl Magnificent!’ 

Between nine o’clock and half-past ten the whole army, incredible 
as it may appear, tod takea up its position and ranged itmlf in six 
lines, fbrtong, :lo ike Emperor’s exp r esri on, *the figma of 

rixV’s/ A fisw moments after die Ibnrmadcm ^die bdibde-amty, in 
, ,die' midst of diait profound sdence, like that which heralds die 
beginning of a storm, which precedes engagements, the Emperor 
tapped lunto on llie shoulder, as he hAM the duee batteries of 
. twelvoiMm^ detached by Wn tstdm from the corps of Erlon, 
iReSfe, and destined lb begbi the acdon by takiitg 

wfudi was rituated at the inteisecdon of the 
she Ctenappe loada, and amd to him, *lliere are four 
'"and twts^ farndhatiie maii^ Geaend.* 

; hmm, to enccairaged with a smile, as they passed 

the oeimtonF'^ safqsenr «rf the fine oorps, which he tod 
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mppamted to birricAde Moot^&ubnt-Jeftn as som as the village 
dboold be caxried. All this serailty had been traversed by but a 
sizigle ’ward of haughty pity; perceiving on his left^ at a ipot wbm 
dam now stands a lai^ tomb, those admirafale Soots Greys, with 
their superb horses, massing themselves, he said, *tt is a {dty/ 

Then he mounted his horse, advanced beyond Rossomme, and 
sdec^ted for hss post of obsorvatmn a contracted elevation of turf to 
die right of done road footn Genappe to Brussds, which was hk 
second station during the battle. The third station, die one adopted 
at seven o’clock in ^ evening, between La Beik^Alliance and La 
Haie-'Sainte, ts formidable; it is a rather devated knoll, whidi stiU 
exists, and tehind which the guard was massed on a dap^ of the 
plain. Around this knoll the balls rebounded from the pavements 
of the road, up to Napoleon himself. As at Brienne, he had over his 
head the shriek of the bullets and of the heavy artillery. Moiddy 
cannon-balls, old sword-blades, and shapeless projectiles, eaten up 
with rust, were picked up at the spot where his horse’s feet stood. 
Scabra rubigUu, A few years ago, ashell of sixty pounds, still chat^fed^ 
and with its fuse broken ofi'level with the bomb, was unearthed. It 
was at this last post that the Emperor said to his guide, Lacoste, a 
hostile and terrified peasant, who was attached to the saddle of a 
hussar, and vdio turned round at every discharge of canister and 
tried to hide bdiind Napoleon : *Fool, it isriiamefull You’ll get you]> 
self killed with a ball in the back.’ He who writes these lines has . 
himself found, in the Iriable soM of this knoll, on turning over the 
sand, die remains of the neck of a bcanb, dirintegrat^ by the 
oxidization of six and forty years, and old fragments of iron which 
parted like dder-twigs betw^ the hngdrs. 

Every one it aware that the variously inclined undulatimis of die 
plains, where the engagement between Napedeon and Wellington 
took place, are no loager what they were on June iB, 1815. By 
^taking from diismotmifidBeld the where^ mmake amonument 

to it, ki real relief has been taken away, and histdry, disoonoc^rtech ^ 
no longer finds her bearit^ there. It has been disfigured to the 
sake of glorijpying it. Wellingtcmi wl^ be beheld Watolob once 
two yem later, exdamfod, HThey have dtemi \ 

batde!’ Where the great pyran^ of earthy surmounted by the lion, 
risea.fo^y, dtere was a hilldt^ whichdt^ended'm an sto^ ' 
the Ifivelto mad, but 

the side of the highway to Gem^pipe. The devaufon of th» esdsi^ ' 
ment can still be measured by the height of the two kndls of the 
two great sepulchres, which enclose road fipm Genappe to . 
Bnis^: oiae,:die EngMUi tomb, kon theleft; die otor,dteClieman 
tomh, is on die right. There is no French tomb. The whole of diat 
idain is a sepulchre to Fnmoe. Thanks to the thOusa^a ^ 9 ^'. 
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Aousands of cartloads of earth employed in the hillock one hundred 
and fifty feet in height and half a mile in circumference, the 
l^teau of Mont-Saint^Jean is now accessible by an easy slc^. On 
ibt day of battle, parti^arly on the side of La Baie^Saiate, it was 
abrupt and difficult of approach. The slope there is so steep that 
the English cannon could not see the ftirm, situated in the bottom 
of the valley, which was the centre of the combat. On the i8th of 
June, 1815, the rains had still further increased this acdmty, the 
mud competed the problem of the ascent, and the men hot only 
slipped back, but stuck fast in the mire. Along the cre^ of the 
p^teau ran a sort of trench whose presence it was impossibldfor the 
distant observer to divine. 1 

What was diis trench? Let us explain. Braine-PAlleud is a Belgian 
'nllage; Ohain is another. These villages, both of them concealed 
in curves of the landscape, are connected by a road about a l^gue 
and a half in length, which traverses the plain along its undulating 
level, and often enters and buries itself in the hills like a furrow, 
which makes a ravine of this road in some places. In 1815, as at the 
present day, this road cut the crest of the plateau of Mont-Saint- 
JcM between the two highways from Genappe and Nivelles; only, 
it 18 now on a level with the plain; it was then a hollow way. Its 
two slopes have been appropriated for the monumental hillpck. 
This road was, and still is, a trench throughout the greater poi^tion 
of its course; a hollow trench, sometimes a dozen feet in depth, and 
whoM banlu, being too steep, crumbled away here and there, 
particularly in winter, under driving rains. Accidents happened 
here. The road was so narrow at the Braine^TAlleud entrance that 
a passer-by was crushed by a cart, as is proved by a stone cross 
which stands near the cemetery, and which gives name of the 
dead, Motisieur Bermtrd Debiye, Merchant of Brmsels, and the date of 
the accident, February It was so deep on the table- land of 

Moxit-Saint^Jean that a peasant, Mathieu Nicaise, was crushed 
diere, in 1 y8$, by a slide firom the slope, as is stat^ on another 
steme cross, &e top of whidi has di 8 a]:^>eared in the process of 
clearing Ac ground, but whose overturned pedestal is still visible 
on Ac grassy slope to Ac left of Ae highway between La Haie^Sainte 
the frurm of Mont-Saint^Jean. 

C!hi Ae day of battle, this Inflow road whose existence was in no 
way indicated, bordering Ae crest of Mont^Saint-Jean, a trench 
at ^ mmmtt of Ae escarpment, a rA'concealed in Ae soil, was 
ini^ble; Aat is to say, terrible. 

^ It aie er a Svi SoSAfS rAit isAunsim miji on CHA nor, 

Smswa MttMAttB i» MTS XAKCHAMD A wvxsujM Ls [iUegilSe} PnvMM 1$S?« 



8 . The Emperor puts a Question to the Gutde Lacoste 

So, on the morning of Waterloo, Napolecm was content He was 
right; the plan of battle conceived by him was, as we have seen^. 
really admirable. 

The battle once begun, its very various changes, ---the resistance 
of Hougomont; the tenacity ck La Haie-Sainte; the Jailing of 
Bauduin; the disabling of Foy; the unexpected wsdl against which 
Soye*$ brigade was shattered; Guilleminot’s fatal heediessness when 
he had neither petard nor powder sacks; the miring of the batteries; 
the fifteen unescorted pieces overwhelmed in a hollow way by 
Uxbridge ; the small effect of the bombs falling in the EngUsh lines, 
and there embedding themselves in the rain-soaked soil, and only 
succeeding in producing volcanoes of mud, so that the canister was 
turned into a splash; the uselessness of Firm’s demonstration on 
Braine-PAlleud; all that cavalry, fifteen squadrons almost extermi- 
nated; the right wing of the English badly alarmed, the left wing 
badly cut into; Ney’s strange mistake in massii^, instead of 
echelonning the four divisions of the first corps; men delivered over 
to grape-shot, arranged in ranks twenty-seven deep and with a 
frontage of two hundred; the frightful holes made in these masses 
by the cannon-balls; attacking columns disorganized; the side- 
battery suddenly unmasked on fiieir flank; Bourgeois, Donzelot, 
and Durutte compromised; Qpiot repulsed; Lieutenant Vieux, that 
Hercules graduated at the Polytechnic School, wounded at the 
moment when he was beating in with an axe the door of La 
Haie-Sainte under the downright fire of the English barricade which 
barred the angle of the road from Genappe to Brussels; Marcognet’s 
division caught between the infantry and the cavalry, shot down 
at the very muzzle of the guns amid the grain by B^t and Fade, 
put to the sword by Pohsonby; his battery of seven pieces spiked; 
the Prince of Saxe-Weimar holding and guarding, in spite of die 
Comte d*£rlon, both Friachemont and Smohain; the flag the 
i05di taken, the flag of the 45th captured; that bladt Vromm 
hussar stopped by runners of die flying column oi three hundred 
light cavalry on the scout between Wavre and Plancenoit; the 
alartning thh^tgs that had been ndd by prisoners; GxrmckfM d^y; 
fifteen humked men killed in die orchs^ of Hdugommit m hm 
than an hour; eighteen hundred men overthrown in a still jhorter 
time about La. i^-Sainte,--Hril dmse stormy incMeiHspa^^ 
the clouds of batde bdbre Napd^^ ^ liardly doubM 111 g 
and haul not overshadowed that face of imperial certainty* 
was accustomed to gaze steadily at war; he never added up Ifae 
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heart-rending details, cipher by dpber; ciphers mattered litde to 
him, provid^ that ^ey fumidred the total, victory; he ivas not 
alarmed if the beginnings did go astray, since he thou^t himself the 
ntaster and the possessor at the end; he knew how to wait, supposing 
himself to be out of the question, and he treated destiny as his equal : 
be seemed to say to fkte. Thou wilt not dare. 

Composed half of light and half of shadow, Napoleon thought 
himself protected in goi^ and tolerated in evil. He had, or thought 
that he had, a connivance, one might almost say a complicity, of 
events in his &vour, which was equivalent to the invulnerapilily of 
antiquity. i 

Nevertheleas, when one has Bdr^sina, Leipdg, and Fontaine- 
bleau behind one, it seems as though one might distrust Waterloo. 
A mysterious frown becomes perceptible in the depths of the hdgvens. 

At the moment when Wellington retreated, Napoleon shuddered. 
He suddenly beheld the table-land of Mont-Saint-Jean cleared, 
and the van of the English army disappear. It was rallying, but 
hiding itself. The Emperor half rose in his stirrups. The lightning 
of victory flashed from his eyes. 

Wellington, driven into a comer at the forest of Soignes and 
destroyed~that was the definitive conquest of England by France; 
it was Gr^, Poidexs, Malplaquet, and Ramillies avenged. The 
man of Marengo was wiping out Arincourt* ' 

So the Emperor, meditating on this terrible turn of fortune, swept 
his glass for the last time over all the points of the field of battle. 
His gxiard, standing behind him with grounded arms, watdied him 
from below with a sort of religion. He pondered; he examined the 
slopes, noted the declivities, scrutinia^ the clumps of trees, the 
square of rye, the path; he seexned to be counting each bush. He 
gaaed with some intentness at the English barricades of the two 
highways, — ^two large abatis of trees, that on the road to Genappe 
ab^ 1^ Haie-Sainte, armed with two cannon, the only ones out of 
all the English artillery which commanded extremity of the 
field of ba^e, and fliat on the road to Nivelles where gleamed die 
Dutch bayonets of Chass^’s brigade. Near this barricade he 
observed die old dhapel Saint Nkibolas, painted white, which 
stands at the ax^ 3 ^ oftbe croMhroad near Braine-rAUeud; he bent 
down and ^xike in a low voice to the guide Laooste. llie guide 
made a motive sigxi with his head, wlii<^ was probaUy perfidious. 

The Emperor straightened himself up and fell to thinking. 

Welling^ had drawn back. 

AU dmt mnained to do was to con^lete this retreat by crushing 
hint 

Napoleon turmng round ahnipdy, deigMitdbed an cxptm at frill 
speed to Paris to anmmnoe rimt the batde was won. 
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ym$ one ^ tbose gemuses frc>m whom thunder dam: 
He had jmt ifound hu cUp thmukr* 

He gave or<kia to Milhaud’s cuiraaders to carry the bible 4 and 
of ;Mont*Saint-Jeaii. 


g. The Unexpected 

There were three thousand five hundred of them. They formed 
a front a quarter of a league in extent. They were giant men, on 
coloasal horses. There were six and twenty squadrons of them; and 
they had behind them to support them I^febvre-Desnouettes’s 
division^ — the one hundred and six picked gendarmes, the light 
cavalry of the Guard, eleven himdred and ninety-seventy men, and 
the lancers of the guard of eight hundred and eighty lances. They 
wore casques without horse-tails, and cuirasses of beaten iron, with 
horse-pistols in their holsters, and long sabre-swords. That morning 
the whole army had admired them, when, at nine o’clock, with 
braying of trumpets and all the music playing ‘Let us watch o’er 
the Safety of the Empire,’ they had come in a solid column, with 
one of their batteries on their fiank, another in their centre, and 
deployed in two ranks between the roads to Genappe and Txixdbxi* 
mont, and taken up their position for battle in that powerful second 
line, so cleverly arrang<^ by Napoleon, which, having on its 
extreme left Kellermann’s cuirassiers and on its extreme right 
Milhaud’s cuirassiers, had, so to speak, two wings of iron. 

Aide-de-camp Bernard carried them the Emperor’s orders. Ney 
drew his sword and placed himself at their head. The enormous 
squadrons were set in motion. 

Then a formidable iqiectacie was seen. 

All their cavalry, with upraised swords, standards and trumpets 
flung to the breeae, formed in columns by divisions, descended, by 
a simuitaneoui movement and like one man, with the precision 
a braaen battering-ram vhich is affecting a breach, the hill of La 
Belle Alliance, plunged into the terrible depths in which so many 
men had alr^y iUlen, disappeared there in the smoke, then 
emerging from that shadow, reappeared on the other side (^«h| 
valley^ eUsi compact and in dose ranks, mounting at a full trot, 
throng a storm of grape*dbot which burst upon them, the territ^ 
muddy dope of the taMe-land of Mont-Saint-Jean. Thesy ascended, 
grave, dn^tening, imperturbable; in the intervals between the 
mudeetry and die ardllery, dieir colossal trampHng was aodibte^ 
Being two divishms, them were two columns of dm; 
thvUm held the ri|^, Delorfs divitkm was on dieJeiL It aeesned 
as though two imtnense addert cd'atee! were 10 be aeaa cvawBhl 
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towards die crest of the table*>land. It traversed the battle, like, a 
prodigy. 

Noting like it had been seen since the taking of the great redoubt 
of the Moskowa by the heavy cavalry; Murat was lacking here> 
but Ney was again present. It seemed as though that mass had 
became a monster and had but one soul. Each column undulated 
and swelled like the ring of a polyp. They could be seen diro,ugh a 
vast cloud cxf smoke which was rent here and there. A cor|usion 
of helmets, of cries, of sabres, a stormy heaving of the crup^rs of 
horses amid the cannons and ^e flourish of trumpets, a terribik and 
disc4>Uned tumult; over all, the cuirasses like the scales on the hydra. 

These narrations seemed to belong to another age.. Somet^iing 
parallel to this vision appeared, no doubt, in the ancient Orphic 
epics, which told of the centaurs, the old hippanthropes, those 
Titans with human heads and equestrian chests who scaled Olympus 
at a gallop, horrible, invulnerable, sublime — gods and beasts. 

Odd numerical coincidence, — ^twenty-six battalions rode to meet 
tw<mty-six battalions. Behind the crest of the plateau, in the shadow 
of the masked battery, the English infantry, formed into thirteen 
squares, two battalions to the square, in two lines, with seven in the 
flrst line, six in the secoiKl, the stocks of their guns to their shoulders, 
taking aim at that which was on die point of appearing, waited, calin, 
mute, motionless. They did not see the cuirassiers, and the cuirassiers 
did not see them. They listened to the rise of this flood of men. They 
heard the swelling noise of three thousand horse, the diternate and 
symmetrical tramp of their hoofs at full trot, the jingling of the 
cuirasses, the clang of the sabres, and a sort of grand and savage 
breathing. There ensued a most terrible silence; then, all at once, 
a long file of uplifted arms, brandishing sabres, appeared above 
the crest, and casques, trumpets, and standards, and three thousand 
heads with grey mustaches, shouting. ^Vive rEmpereur!’ All this 
cavalry debouched on the plateau, and it was like the appearance 
of an earthquake. 

All at (mce, a tragic incident; on the English left, on our right, 
the head of the column of cuiiassiers r^ed up with a frightful 
dai^ur. On arrivii^ at the culminating point of die crest, un- 
governable, utterly given over to fury and their course of extwni- 
nadon of the squms and cannon, the cuirassiers had caught 
right of airendi, — a french between dumand the Eoglk^ It was 
the boUow rofri of Oh^ 

. It a frmbte focment The ravme wag there, uneapectedt 
yawnti^, direcdy under the horses* feet, two fridioms deep b^een, 
its dou& tiQ|MSs; dus second file push^ the fittginto it, and dth 
fhfrd purixed on the second; the hmes reared fell baritward^ 
landOd .en diexr haunches, riki down, adl four Jbet in ?die 
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cniahmg and ovmvhelming the riders; and there being no means 
of retreat, — the whole column being no longer anything more tiuui 
a projeodle , — ihe foect which had been acquit to crudi the 
English crushed the French; the inexorable ravine could only yield 
when filled; horses and riders rolled there pell-mell, giindii^ each 
other, forming but one mass of fiesh in this gulf: when this trench 
was full of living men, the rest marched over them and passed on. 
Almost a third of Du^is’s brigade fell into that abyss. 

This began the loss of the battle. 

A local tradition, which evidently exaggerates matters, says that 
two thousand horses and fifteen hundred men were buried in the 
hollow road of Ohain. This figure probably comprises all the 
other ccnrpses which were flung into this ravine the day after the 
combat. 

'Let us note in passing that it was Dubois’s sorely tried brigade 
which, an hour previously, making a charge to one ride, had 
captured the flag of the Lunenburg battalion. 

Napoleon, before giving the <nxier for this charge of Milhaud’s 
cuirassiers, had scrutinized the ground, but had not been able to 
see that hollow road, which did not even form a wrinkle on the 
surface of the plateau. Warned, nevertheless, and put on tihe alert 
by the little white chapel which marks its angle of juncture with 
the Nivelles highway, he had probably put a question as to the 
possibility of an obstacle, to the guide Lacoste. The guide had 
answered No. We might almost afiBrm that Napoleon’s catastrophe 
originated in that sign of a peasant’s head. 

Other fatalities were destined to arise. 

Was it possible that Napoleon riiould have won that battle? We 
answer No. Why? Because of Wellington? Because of Blucher? No. 
Because of God. 

Bonaparte victor at Waterloo; that does not come widim die 
law of the nineteendi century. Another series of facts was in prepa- 
ration, in which diere was no longer any room for Napolecm. Ihe 
ill will of events had declared itself long before. 

It was time drat thu( vast man should foil. 

The excessive weight of this man in human destiny disturbed die 
balanp;. This individual alone counted for more than a univmal 
group These plethoras of ail hmxian vitality conc^trated in a 
single head; d^ world mounting to the brain trf ^ne mati^*— diis^;. 
would be mmtal to civtlizadmr were it hist. The moment Jbad 
arrived ^ the iticorrupdlde and supceme/Cquity ?to alter 
ProbaMy the prihc4>le8 and dfo etemetus, mi wl^ dm 
gravitaibns. of die moral, as of the matcst^, wmM depei^bad^' 
complained. Smoking blood, oven-iiiled msmetertea, in 

tears, — these are fonsridable pleadm. When the eacA is waShiag 
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too Ixeavy a biirden, tibere are i£kysteriotis ipEoaning^ of tW 
to iivHch die aby» leads an ear. ; 

Nsq^leon had been denounced in the infinite, and his fell liad 
be^deddedon. 

He eniharxasBed €k>d. 

WatexioD is not a battk; it is a change of front on the piurt of the 
Univene. 


/a. The Plateau of Mmt^Saint'-Jean 

Tjib battery was unmasked at the same moment widi the ravWc. 

Sixty cannons and the diirteen squares darted lightnii^ ^kant- 
Idank on die cuirassiers. The intrepid General Delort made the 
military salute to the English battery. 

The whole of the dying artillery of the English had re-entered 
the squares at a gallop. The cuirassiers had not had even the time 
for a halt. The disaster of the hollow road had decimated, but not 
discouraged them. They belonged to that class of men who, when 
diminished in number, increase in courage. 

Wathier’s column alone had suffered in the disaster; Delort’s 
column, whidi Ney had dedected to the left, as though he had a 
pxesentiiniimt of an ambush, had arrived whole. 

The cuirassien hurled themselves on die English squares. 

At full speed, with bridles loose, swords in their tee^, pistols in 
dst, — such was the attack. 

There are moments in batdes in which the soul hardens die man 
until the soldier is changed into a staUie, and when all this desh 
turns into granite. The English battalions, desperately assaulted, 
did not sdr. 

Then it was terrible. 

All the faces of the English squares were attacked At once., A 
d:emded whirl enveloped them. Hiat cold induitry remained im^ 
{^mve. The drst zAzdc knelt and received die emrasdexs on their 
the second ranks diot diem down; behind seccmd 
the canncmeers charge their gfuns, die front of die djnaxe 
psotedr permitted the passa^ of an option of grape^^shot, and 
doted ags^ The cuirassiers replied fay crudiing them. Iheir great 
hbiscniTauPed, strode across the ranks^ leaped over the bayonets and 
f^^'gxgax^ in the xxudst of these four welb. Thecannon4Mil]s 

fdouihcd die taiirasdeiiinade breaches 

in die sqtsato^ FSes of men dktappei^, ground lo dust under die 
. borses. 1^ bayotM {dunged into .dw faellkt of these centaurs; 
bciifae a faldeoiuac^ wouxsds wUcIi has pecdialdy ' w been 



jee^ else, tlwf squares, vfimkidi by Hm mad ea^^Jry, 

thdr xmnks without dindiing. Inexhaustible in the matter 
grape^(dio4 they created explosions in their anailanfs’ midst. 
Ibe form of this combat was snonstrous. These squares were nd 
longer battalions, they were craters; those cuirassiers were no longer 
cavalry, they were a tempest. Bach square was a volcano attadced 
by a t^ud; lava comended vddi lightning. 

The square on the extreme right, the most exposed of all, being . 
in the air, was almost annihilated at the very first shodc. It was 
formed of the 75th regiment of Highlanders, The bag pipo^ayer in 
the centre dropped his melancholy eyes, filled with the refiecdons 
of the forests and the lakes, in profound inattention, wluie men were 
being exterminated around him, and seated on a drum, with his 
pibroch under his arm, played the Highland airs. These SoitchmenZ' 
died thinking of Ben Lothian, as efid the Greeks recalling Argo^ 
The sword of a cuirassier, which hewed down the bagpipes and the 
arm which bore it, put an end to the song by kfiliiig the nnger. 

The cuirassiers, relatively few in number, and still further di» 
minished by the catastrophe of die ravine, had almost the whole 
English army against them, but they multiplied themselves so that 
eac^ man of them was equsJ to ten. Neverdieless, some Hanovoiiaii 
battalions yielded. Wellington perceived it, and thou|^t of hk: 
cavalry. Had Napoleon at that same moment thought ofhi$infontiy« 
he would have won the batde. This foigetfiilness was his great ai^ 
fatal mistake. 

All at once, the cuirassiets, ^^10 had been the assailants, found 
themselves assailed. The English cavalry was at dieir back Before 
them two squares, behind them Somerset; Somerset meant fourteim 
hundred dragoons of the guard* On die right, Somerset had 
Domberg widi d^ German light-horse, and on his left, Trip widi 
the Belgian oambineers; the cusrasiieri attacked on the dank asd 
in firont, before and in the rear^ by in&ntry and cavalry^ hnd Id 
lace all sides. What mattered it to diem? They were a ^dwinc^ ' 
Their valour was something indeacrfoable. 

In addition to this, they had bfoind them dse batt^; whsdh:. 
was sdl! thundering. It was necessary dmt it foould be so, ot they i ' 
could never have wounded m die back. One of dieir cuirasses; 
pierced on tbefoouldet by a bpil fipma Ifocayan,^ bfodfoo^ 
of me Waterloo -Museum, ^ ‘ S ' ':\v 

Eor such Fmrchmen fmtl:u^g less such EngBshs^ ] 
nc^ed. It was no longer a lmnd?to-himdconffi^; it was 
a ,f^^adlas^traiiq^tcfooi 4 s^and 

8 %tfQrds. In an instant the fourteen hundred dragoon gmumr, 
numbered mdy eight hundreh Fuller, their Ifoutemntrcd^^ 
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dfidd. Ney mshed up with the iaxicers and Lefebvie-DemoMettes’s 
lighl«honie. The plateau of h^nt-Saint-Jean was eapturejid, re« 
captured, captured again. The cuirassiers quitted the caviUi^ to 
return to the in&ntry'; Or> to put it more exacdy, the whole of that 
formidable rout collared each other widiout releasing the other. 
The squares still held hrm. 

There were a dozen assaults. Ney had four horses killed under 
him. Half the cuirasders remained on the plateau. This conflict 
lasted two hours. iij 

The English army was profoundly shaken. There is no doubtj^^t, 
had they not been enfeebled in their first shock by the disaster m the 
hollow road, the cuirassiers would have overwhelmed the cmtre 
and decided the victory. This extraordinary cavalry petr^ed 
Qinton, who had seen Talavera and Badajoz. Wellington, thiree- 
quarters vanquished, admired heroically. He said in an undertone, 
‘Sublimer 

The cuirassiers annihilated seven squares out of thirteen, took 
or spiked sixty pieces of ordnance and captured from the English 
regiments six flags, which three cuirassiers and three chasseurs of 
the Guard bore to the Emperor, in front of the farm of La Belle 
Alliance. 

Wellington’s situation had grown worse. This strange battle was 
like a duel between two raging, wounded men, each of whom, still 
fighting and still resbting, is expending all his blood. 

Which of the two will be the first to fall? 

The conflict on the plateau continued. 

What had become ^ the cuirassiers? No one could have told. 
One thing is certain, that on the day after Ihe battle, a cuirassier 
and his horse were found dead among the woodwork of the scales 
for vehicles at Mont-Saint-Jean, at the very point where the four 
roads from Nivelles, Genappe, La Hulpe, and Brussels meet and 
intersect each other. This horseman had ]^erced die English lines. 
One of the men who picked up foe body still lives at Mont-Saint- 
Jean. His name is Dehaze. He was eighteen years old at that time. 

Wellington felt foat he was yielding. The crisis ivas at hand. 

The cuirassiers had not suo^eeded, since the centre was not 
brcdc^ throi^b. As every one was in possession of foe plateau, no 
one held it, . and in fact it remained, to a great extent, with the 
English. W^liington held foe village and foe culminatfog plain; 
Nsy had oniy foeorestand foe slc^. T^Eey seemed rooted in that 
fotai ami on both sides. 

. Eat foe vjmtemng of foe English seemed irremediable* The 
of foeJfefewi^^ 

demma^ fcinfom •Th«»e am done,’ WeUingtoni. 

^he must let himself be killcd l’ Almost at that same moment, a 
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singuiar ooincidence wbidii paints tbe exhaustion of the two annies^ 
Ney demanded infantry from Napoleon, and Napoleon exclaimed, 
‘Infantry! Where does he expect me to get it? D^.he diizdt I can 
make it?* 

Nevertheless, the English army was in the worse case of >tbe two. 
The furious onsets of those great squadrons with cuirasses of iron 
and breasts of steel had ground ^e in&ntry to nothing. A few 
men clustered round a flag masked the post of a regiment^ such 
and such a battalion was commanded only by a capiUun or a 
lieutenant; Alten*s division, already so roughly bandied at La 
Haie^Sainte, was almost destroyed; the intrepid Belgians of Van 
Kluze’s brigade strewed the rye-fields all along the Nivelles road; 
hardly anything was left of ^ose Dutch grenadiers, who, inter- 
mingled with Spaniards in our ranks in i8ii, fought against 
Wellington; and who, in 1815, rallied to the English standard, 
fought against Napoleon. The loss in officers was coxisiderable. 
Lord Uxbridge, who had his leg buried on the following day, had 
bis knee shattered. If, on the French side, in diat tussle of the 
cuirassiers, Delort, THdritier, Colbert, Dnop, Travers, and Blancard 
were disabled, on the ^de of the Ei^lish there was Alten wounded, 
Bame wounded, Delancey killed, Van Mecren killed, Ompteda 
killed, the whole of Wellington’s staff dedmated, and England had 
the worse of it in that bloody scale. The second regiment of foot- 
guards had lost five lieutenant-colonels, four captains, and three 
ensigns; the first battalion of the goth infitntry had lost 24 officers 
and X200 soldiers; the ygth Hig^andershadlost 24 officers wounded, 
18 officers killed, 450 soldiers killed. The Hanoverian hussars 
Cumberland, a whole regiment, with Colonel Hacke at its head, 
who was desdned to be tried later on and cashiered, had turned 
bridle in the presence of the ftay, and had fled to the forest of 
Soignes, sowing defeat all the way to Brussels. The tran^rts^ 
ammunidon-wagons, the baggage-wagons, tbe wagons filled with 
wounded, on perceiving that the French were gaiidng groimd and 
approaching the forest, rushed headlong dudier. The Dutdi, 
mowed down by the French cavsdry, cried, ‘AJarmi’ Frmn Vert- 
Coucou to Groentendael, for a cfiltance ofneariy two leagues in the 
direction of Bmsseb, according to die tesdmony of eye-witnesse^ 
who-are sdll alive, the roads were encumbered with fu^dves. This 
panic such that it attacked the Prince de Oemd^ at MeeUxn, 
and Louis XVIII, at Ghent. 'WiA the exceptkm of the 
reserve echelonned behind the ambulance establtriied at the Bum 
of Mant-Saint-Jean, and of Vivian’s and Vandeleur’s tn^gailes, 
which flanked the left wing, Wellingtcm had no cav8^;le&. A 
number of batteries lay unhorsed. Ihese facts are attested 'by 
Sxborne; and Pringle, exaggeradng die disaster, goes80:fiai; m to say 



that the Anigib-Dutcfa anny was redui^ to 

men. The Iron l>ike remained calm» hut ysi^ lynched; 

the Ausftrihm^t^ Alava, the S^pani^e^oxim^ who 

werei present at the battle in the Engliih staff, ihoui^t the Duhe 

kat At five oVlock Wellington drew out his watch, and he was 

heatd to mufmor diCBe sinister words, ^BlUcher, or rnght^ 

It was at about ttait moment that a distant line of bayonets 
Reamed on the hei^^ in the direcdon of Frisdbemont. 

Ifere comes the change of face in this giant drama. 


//. A Bad Guide to No^Uon; a Good Guide to Billow 
. ■ 5 .\ 

Ite painful surprise of Napdleon Is well known. Grouchy hoped 
for, JMiidier arriving. Death instead of life. 

Fate has these turns; die throne of the worid was expected; it 
was Saint Helena that was seen. 

If the little shepherd who served as guide to Billow, MUcher’g 
lieute^nt, had advised him to debouch from the fcxrest above 
Frii^emont, instead of below j^ncenoit, the form of the nineteenth 
century might, perhaps, have been differ^t. Napoleon would have 
won the batde of Waterloo. By any other route than that bcilow 
IHanoenoit, the Prussian army would have come out upcm a ravine 
{xrpSMsaUe Ibr artillery, and Billow would not have arrived. 

> the Prussian general, Muffling, declares that one hour’s 

and Bhlcher would not have foiind WeHington on his feet. 
‘The battle was lost* 

It was time that Billow should arrive, as will be seen* He had, 
moreover, been very mudi delayed. He had bivouacked at Dion* 
le^Mont, axuifaadsetoutatdayhmdc;but the roads were impassable, 
bis divmons stuck fast in the mfrCr The ruts were up to the 
lUjte of the caxmcm^ Moreover, he had been obliged to pass ffle 
on die narrow bridge of Wavre; the street leading to the 
!tauibeen€br^% the FretK:h,sotite€ai8soman^ 
u^agons could not pass between two rows of burning houses, and 
bai been oldiged to wait until the conflagraticm was cxtingidriied. 
Jtcwas mid-day befere Billow’s vanguard had been able to reach 
Ciaepe&trSam^^^ 

the action been begun two hours earlier, it would have been 
mw at four o’dodk, and Bltkher would have ^en On the battle 
wbaHjly Bodi are these immense risks inopotrioned to 

WaiAn]^ odmprdi^. 

. JEbafMm bad Itoen 
: Mdfflvbjs fieUUgiast, <m the extouwlicx^^ 



ftttTAi^ted hk Attentioci. He had jatd> *1 lee yonder a cloudy tWsk^ 
sedM to m to be troops.* Tbebiie adoed tbe JDnc de Doimatie^/^ 
^SoidtyWiuitdoyouseeibdbediieettonoCCbapc^ ^ 

The marshal« l^elling ha glass, answered, Twr or five diousasid 
men, Sire; ef^ently Grouchy^ But it r^nained motionless In ihe 
mist All dte j^asses ofdie staff had stucSed ^thedoud* pdintedout 
by the Emperor. Somesmd: Tt is trees.* The trudai jb, diat the doud 
did not move. The Emperor detached Demon’s division of light 
cavalry to reconnoitre in that quarter. 

Billow had not moved, in het, His vanguard was very ifeeUe, 
and could accomplish nothing. He was oblt^ to wait for the body 
of the army corps, and Ik had received o^ers to concentrate his 
forces before entering into line; but at five o’clock, perceiving 
Wellington’s peril, Bliicher ordei^ Billow to attack, and uttered 
these remarkable words: ’We must give air to the English army.^ 

A little later, the divisions of Losthin, Hiller, Hacke, and Ryssel 
deployed before Lobau’s corps, the cavalry of Prince William of 
Prussia deboudied from the forest of Paris, Hancencat was in 
flames, and die Prussian cannon-balls began to rain even upon the 
ranks of the guard in reserve behind Napoleon. 


12* The Guard 

Every one knows the rest, — the irruption of a third army; the 
batde broken to pieces; eighty-sU mouths of fire thund^ng 
simultaneously; Pirch the fimt coming up with Billow; Zieten’s 
cavalry led by Miicher in person, the French driven back ; Marcogne t 
swept from the plateau of Ohain; Durutte dislodged from Papelotte; 
Donzelot and Qpiot retreating; Lobau caught on the flank; a fresh 
battle precipitating itself on our dismantled regiments at night&Q; 
the whole English line resuming the offensive and thrust forward; 
the gigantic Imach made in the French army; the English gnqpe* 
shot and the Prussian grape-diiot aiding each other; the eattermi- 
nadon; disaster in front; d^ter on the flank; the Gkiard entering 
the Une in the midst of this terrible crumbling of all things. 

Conscious that they were about to die, foey shouted, ^ive 
I’Empereurl* IBstory records nothing more touching than diat 
agony buxiting forth in acclamadons. 

The sky had been overcast all dhy long. All of a sudden, at that 
very ]iioni(»it,-**4t was eight o*doci: in the evenfog--^ ehaid^ 
daa horixon parted, and allowed die grand and sinister ef thg 

settb^t to pm •Awart the dm on the Iwdle* rOidv 

tliey iiad Msen it rite at AtiMetUta. 
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Ekdi battalion of tiiie Guard was commanded by a general ibr 
this. &nal catastrophe. Friant, Michel^ Roguet, Harlet, Mallet, 
Roret de Morvan, were there. When the tall caps of the ^nadiers 
of the Guard, widi th^ir large plaques bearing the eagle, )Eq>peared, 
symmetrical, in line, tranquil, in the midst of that comlmt, the 
enemy felt a respect for France; they thought diey beheld twenty 
victmies enteimg the€eld of batde, with wings outspread; and those 
who were the conquerors, believing themselves to be vanqdbhed, 
retreated; but Wellington shouted, ^Up, Guards, and aim str|mht!* 
The red regiment of l^nglkh guards, lying flat behind the hedges, 
sprang up, a cloud of g^ape-shot riddled the tncoloured flag and 
whistled roxmd our eagles; all hurled themselves forwards, aim the 
final carnage began. In the darkness, the Imperial Guard felt the 
army losing ground around it, and in the vast shock of the rout it 
heard the desperate flight which had taken the place of the ‘Vive 
rEmpereurP and, with flight behind it, it continued to advance, 
more crushed, losing more men at every step that it took. There 
were none who hesitated, no timid men in its ranks. The soldier 
in that troop was as much of a hero as the generaL Not a man was 
missing in that suicide. 

Ney, bewildered, great with all the grandeur of accepted death, 
oflfered himself to all blows in that tempest. He had his fifth ho^ 
killed under him there. Perspiring, his eyes aflame, foaming at the 
mouth, with uniform unbuttoned, one of his epaulets half cut off 
by a sword-stroke from a horse-guard, his plaque with the great 
eagle dented by a bullet; bleeding, bemked, magnificent, a broken 
sword in his hand, he said, ‘Come and see how a Marshal of France 
dies on the Held of battle ! ’ But in vain ; he did not die . He was haggard 
and angry. At Drouet d’Erlon he hurled this question, ‘Are you 
not going to get yourself killed?’ In the midst all that artillery 
et;^gaged in crushing a handful of men, he shouted: ‘So there is 
noting for me! Oh! I should like to have all tl^se English bullets 
ent^ my bowels!’ Unhappy man, thou wert reserved for French 
Imllets! 


!$. Hhe Catastrophe 

■ ^ 

Tout bciund the Guard, was. ndlaiiclwly. 'Bie army yidded 
aaddenly oh ^ sidei at La Hait^^Saiate, 

ilaaoetioitii Hie eryj *lTeadieryl* hm W a 

*Samt$mirtehit> who Ah artsy whldi is dihMUKtiag; 
it AB crada^..fioats» imhb, iaB% jostkt!. 

hiMeoSi is predpitated. Hie h tiaft w ced c sted. 
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bofTOWB a boTBC, leapi upon it, and without hat, cravat, (^ awordj^ 
places hixDsdlf across the Brussels road, stopping both English 
and Froich. He strives to d^ain the army, he recalls it to its 
duty, he insults it, he dings to the rout. He is ovmvhdmed. 
The soldiers dy from him, shouting, ^Long live Marshal Ney!* 
Two d'Durutte’s r^;iments go and come in affright as though tossed 
back and fordi between the swords of the Uhlans and the fusillade 
of the brigade of Kempt, Best, Pack, and Rylandt; the w<Mrst of 
hand-to-hand conflicts is the dei^t; friends kill each other in order 
to escape; squadrons and battalions break and disperse against 
each other, like the tremendous foam of battle. Lobau at one 
extremity, and Reille at the other, are drawn into the tide. In vain 
does Napoleon erect walls from what is left to him of his Guard; 
in vain does he expend in a last effort his last serviceable squadrons. 
Quiot retreats before Vivian, Kellermann before Vandeleur, Lobau 
before Billow, Morand before Pirch, Demon and Subervic before 
Prince William of Prussia; Guyot, who led the £aq>eror*s squadrons 
to the charge, falls beneath the feet of the English dragoom. 
Napoleon galops past the line of fugitives, harangues, urges, 
threatens, entreats them. All the mouths which in the morning had 
shouted, *Long live the Emperor!* remain gaping; they hardly 
recognize him. The Prussian cavalry, newly arrived, dashes forwards, 
flies, hews, slashes, kills, exterminates. Horses lash out, the cannons 
flee; the soldiers of the artillery-train unharness the caissons and 
use the horses to make flieir escape; transports overturned, vdth 
all four wheels in the air, clog the road and occasion massacres. 
Men are crushed, trampled down, others walk over the dead 
and the living. Arms are lost. A dizzy multitude Alls the roads, 
the paths, the bridges, the plains, the hills, the valleys, the woods, 
encumbered by this invasion forty thousand men. Shouts, de« 
spair, knapsac&s and guns flung among the rye, passages forced 
at the point of the sword, no more comrades, no more officers, ho 
more generals, an inesqpressilde terror. 2^eten putting FnuK^e to 
the sword at its leisure* Lions converted into goats. Such was 
the flight. 

At Genappe, an effort was made to wheel about, to present a 
bathe front, to draw up in line. Lobau rallied three hundred men. , 
The entrance to the village was batricacM, but at the first volley . 
of Prusuan canister, all took to fli^t again, and Lobau was taken. . 
That volley of grapo^ot am, be seen to^ay 
ancient ga^ of a bridk buildi^ on ihe right of ffie road aLt a iew : , 
minutes^ distance beffire you enter Genaf^. The 
themselves into Genappe, fririoitf, no doubt, that they wtre not 
meire entirdy-hie conquerors. Tbs pursuit was smpendo^Blikher 
ordered extermination.. Rogu^^ad set ffie lugukdous example of . 
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uridi dcBlIi mny fwach ^RtoaiSer idid^ faring 
liiito a Frus^an pribema:. ffitldier ouldkl Rpgaet. BuliMiae^ tlie 
gi^tal of <iie Youag^^Guard, Ik^inmed ia at tha doorway af an 
at Genappe/mirrexala^ fatsaWord to a hussar of deathi w^ took 
dbe sword and slew the prisoiier^ Ihe victory was coxnpieted by 
^e assassinaticm of the vanquUied. usinffict ponishoiieoty woe 

woare history: old Bltkdier disgraced hiitiself l!hk foodty the 
finishing toudi to the disaster. The deq>erate rout traversed 
Geisappe, traversed Q^tre»Bras> traversed Gosselies, tr^^ers^ 
Frasnes, traversed Charleroi^ traversed and only hiq^ at 

the hronder. Alas! and who, then, was fleeing in that mahne# The 
Grand Army. \ 

This vertigo, this terror, this downfSdl into ruin of , the h^dest 
bravery which ever astoun^d history, — that causeless? Noi)The 
shadow of an enormous right k projected athwart Waterlcx). It is 
the day of destiny. The force which is mightier than man produced 
that day. Hence the terrified wrinkle of those brows; hence all those 
great souls surrendering their swords. Those who had conquered 
Europe have fallen prone on the earth, ^th nothing left to say nor 
to do, feeling the present shadow of a terrible presence* Hpc srot tn 
That ^y the perspective of the human race underwent a 
change. Waterloo is the hinge of the nineteenth century. Thcjdis- 
appearance of the great man was necessary to the advent of the 
great century. Smne one, a person to whom <«ie replies not, took 
She reqxmsibBity on himself. The panic id* heroes can be explained. 
In die battle cd* Waterloo ikert is something more tiian a cloud, 
tiiere is.something of the meteor. God has passed by. 

At n^tftdiy in a meadow^near Genaf^, Bernard and Bertrand 
seized the t^rt of bbcoat and detain^ a man, haggard, pensive, 
siimter, gioopoty, who, dragged to that point by the current of the 
rout, had just dismounted, had passed the bri^ of his horse over 
his lutm, md with wild eye was returning tdone to Waterloo. It was 
hlapoleon, the immense somnambidiit of this dream which had 
tbumbled, ewaying cmce more to advance. 


SvysMAL squares of tibe Guard, motionleis amid this stream of 
tlie defeat, as rocks in nsnumg water, held their own tuitS night 
death also; they awaited tiiat double Aadow, 
to bemydopedtheie^ 

mea^ nes^ and having, no bond wi& the 

dia in einery part^ died tdofii^ They'hfd tdten 
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sition for tbi9 final action, some on die heights of Ronomine, 
othm on the plain of Mont<^ntnJean. Theare, abandoned, van* 
quished, teniUe, dkose gloomy squares endured their deaths throes 
in formidable fashion. Ulm, Wagram, Jena, Fiiediand, died 
with them. 

At twilight, towards nine o’clock in the evening, one of diem was 
left at the foot of the plateau of Mont*Saint-Jean. In that fatal 
valley, at the foot of that declivity which the cuirassiers had as- 
cended, now inundated by the masses of the English, under the 
converging fires of the victorious hostile cavalry, under a fnghtful 
density of projectiles, dus square fought on. It was command^ by 
an obscure officer named Cambronne. At each discharge, the square 
diminished and replied. It replied to the grape-shot with a fusillade, 
continually contracting its four walb. The fugitives pausing breath- 
less for a moment in the distance, listened in the darkness to that 
gloomy and ever decreasing thunder. 

When this legion had been reduced to a handful, when nothing 
was left of their flag but a rag, when their guns, the Wlets all gone, 
were no longer anything but clubs, when the heap of corpses was 
larger than the group ^ survivors, there reigned among the con- 
querors, around those men dying so sublimely, a sort of sacred 
terror, and the Engliib artillery, t^ng breath, became siknt. This 
furnished a sort of respite. These combatants had around them 
something in the nature of a swarm of spectres, silhouettes of men 
on horseback, the black profiles of esumon, the white dey viewed 
through wheels and gun-carriages, the colossal ^ath’s-hesKl, which 
the heroes saw constantly through the smoke, in the depdis of the 
battle, advanced iqmn them and gazed at them. Through the 
shades of twilight they could hear the pieces being loaded; the 
matches ail lighted, like the eyes of tigen at night, formed a circle 
round their heads; all the lintstodks of the 1^^ hatte^ 
approached the cannons, and then, widi emotiem, holding 
the supreme moment su^nded above these men, an English 
general, Oolville according to some, Maitland according to others, 
shouted to them, ’Surrender, brave Frenchmenr Cambronne re* 
plied, ‘MerdeP 

At that word from Cambronne, the English vmce responded,* 
'FireP The batteries flamed, the hill trembled, from all those hraa^ 
mouths belched a last teniUe gush of grape-shot; a vast vqluaae^sC^^ 
smoke, vaguely white in the idf^t of the risiiig moon, roUe d 
and when Ae smolm dtoeiied, them was no longm anytosgr 
That fbfmidable rentnant had been anqfrdlated; the Oui^ 
dead. The four wajls of the living redoubt lay prone, and h^y 
wm lh« disoeridbte, hem and to, cv^ 
it win to that the Frto legions, greaser to 
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txpked on Mont-Saint-Jean, on the soil watered with rain and 
amid the gloomy grain, on the spot vsdiere nowadays Joseph, 
who drives the post^wagon horn Nivelles, passes whistling, ahd 
dheerfully whipping up his horse at four o’dock in the morning. 


i5* libras in Dim? | 

The battle of Waterloo is an enigma. It is as obscure to thQS| who 
won it as to those who lost it For Napoleon it was a panic ;* Bmcher 
sees nothing in it but fire ; Wellington understands nothing in rqgard 
to it Look at the reports. The bulletins are confused, the commen- 
taries involved. Some stammer, others lisp. Jomini divides ;the 
battle of Waterloo into four moments; Muffling cuts it up into 
three changes; Gharras alone, though we hold another judgment 
than his on some points, seized with his haughty glance the charac- 
teristic outlines of that catastrophe of human genius in conflict 
widi divine chance. All the other historians suffer from being some- 
what dazzled, and in this dazzled state they fumble about. It was 
a day of lightning bcilliancy; in fact, a crumbling of the military 
monarchy which, to the vast stupefaction of kings, drew all jthe 
kingdoms after it — the fall of force, the defeat of war. 

In this event, stamped with superhuman necessity, the part 
played by men amounts to nothing. 

If we take Waterloo from Wellington and Blucher, do we thereby 
deprive Ei^land and Germany of anything? No. Neither that 
illustrious £bgland nor that august Germany enter into the problem 
of Waterloo. Thank Heaven, nations are great, independently of 
die lugubrious feats of the sword. Neither England, nor Germany, 
iKxr France is contained in a scabbard. At this epoch when Waterloo 
is only a clashing of swords, above BlUcfaer, Germany has Schiller; 
above Wellii^ton, England has Byron. A vast dawn of ideas is the 
peculiarity c^our century, and in that aurora i^igiand and Germany 
have a magnifrcent radiance. They are majestic because they think. 
The etevadon of level which they contribute to civilizadon is in^ 
with them; it proceeds from diemselves and not from an 
.accident. The aggraiuiizement vdiich they have brought to the 
' 'jn&ieteendi century has not Waterloo audits source. It is only barba- 
rous peoples who undergo ra|^ growth after a victory. That is the 
fempocaiy vanity of torrents swelled by a storm. Civilized pec^le, 
espedally in our day, are neidier elevated nor abased by the good 

* *A baiUs tenniiuaedf a dsy fiairiied, fake meamrei Kpaired* 

Ibr the iaa(tfo«r«*-aB wai loit by a siament of. panic terror.*— NapcdM# 
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or bad fortune of a captain. Itscir spedBc gravity in the butban 
species results £rom something more than a combat Their honour, 
thank God! Iheir dignity, their intelligence, thdr genius, are not 
numbers which those gamblers, heroes and conquespors, can put in 
the lottery of battles. ORen a battle is lost and prepress is conquered. 
There is less glory and more liberty. The drum holds its peaces 
reason takes the w(M*d. It is a game in which he who loses wins. 
Let us, therefore, speak of Waterloo coldly from both sides. Let 
us render to chance that which is due to chance, and to God that 
which is due to God. What is Waterloo? A victory? No, The 
winning number in the lottery. The quine* won by Europe, paid 
by France. 

It was not worth while to place a lion there. 

Waterloo, moreover, is the strangest encounter in history. 
Napoleon and Wellington. They are not enemies; they are oppo* 
sites. Never did God, who is found of antitheses, make a more 
striking contrast, a more extraordinary comparison. On one side, 
precision, foresight, geometry, prudence, an assured retreat, 
reserves spared, with an obstinate coolness, an imperturbable 
method, strategy, which takes advantage of the ground, tactics, 
which preserve the equilibrium of battalions, carnage, executed 
according to rule, war regulated, watch in hand, nothing volun« 
tarily left to diance, the ancient classic courage, abmlute regularity; 
on the other, intuition, divination, military oddity, superhuman 
instinct, a flaming glance, an indescribable something whi^ gazes 
like an eagle, and which strikes like the lightning, a prodi^ous art 
in disdaiidul impetuosity, all the mysteries of a profound soul, 
assodation with destiny; ^e stream, the pisdn, the forest, the hill, 
siumnoned, and in a manner, ft^rced to ol^, the despot going even 
so far as to tyrannize over the field of battle; faith in a star mingled 
with strategic science, elevating but perhirbing it. Wellington was 
the Bar^me of war; Nape^eon was its Michael Angelo; and on dds 
occasion, gemus was vanquished by calcidadon. On both rides 
some one was awaited. It was the exact ^ialculator who succeeded. 
Napoleon was waitr^ for Grouchy; he did not cenne. Wellington 
expected Bltlcher ; he came. 

Wellington is classic war taking its, revenge. Bonaparte, at hii . 
dawxrag, had encountered him in Italy; and beaten him 
The old owl had fled before the ^ung.^ture. The old tac^ had ^ 
been not only struck as by l^^htnmg, but disgraced* Who was thkt 
CcHPricanofrixand twtseity? M^tsigoified dmt 
who, with everything against him, nothing in his favour, without 
provisions, without ammunition, without cannon, without shpei^; 
aSi most widiout an army, with a mere handful of men against masses^: 

* Flw wriaDSkins nm 
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Isailfsd fatma^ on Einope coinbiiied^ mi j^iurdly won victorioi 
impqjga^e? WfaiK^e had wied eonvict, w&o 

idimoit witboiiit ta kin g iireatii» and aatiteiet cf coo^bat^^ 

in hand, pdNroruse 4 » one the oilier^ the five annka of iSm 
empercHT Oemmny, upseuing Beaulieu on Mvbcm^ Wumiser oh 
Beaulieu, hSbQa& on Wunmer, Mack oh Mdlas? Who uras tfak 
nimoe in urar with the e^ontery o€ a luminary? The aea^nucal 
miUtary school excommunicated him, and as it lost iei ^dng; 
ho^oe, the in^dacable rancour of the old Ckesarism against tile new; 
or;the regular swt^d against the flaming sword; and of ex- 
chequer against gemus. On the i8di of June, 18x5, that ranocairhad 
dte last viord^ and beneath Lodi, Montebello, Montenotte, Mantua, 
Areola, it wrote: Waterloo. A uiiuni^ of ^e medioex^ wU^ch is 
«vi^ to the inijority* Destiny consent!^ to this h^y. In his de^^ 
Napoleon found Wunnser, the younger, again in front of him. 

. Sniact, to get Wurmser, it sufficed to blanch the hair ci Wellington. 

Wat^'loo is a battle of the first order, won by a captain of the 
see<md. 

*Xhat whidi must be admired in the battle of Waterloo, is 
Bc^land; die Ei^lish firmness, the English resdiudon, the English 
dbod; the auperb thing about England there, no offence to her, 
wUs herself. It was not her captain; it was her army. I 

Wellington, oddly ungrat^ul, declares in a letter to Lord 
Ba^urst, that hb army, the army which foi^iht on the xSth of 
June, 18x5, was a ‘detestable army.* What does diat sombre inter** 
xnini^ing of bones buried beneath the furrows of Waterloo think 
of d^t? 

England has been too modest in the matter of Wellington. To 
tnahe WelUngton so great is to belittle Engbnd. Wdlingum is 
ilOlUi^ but a hero like many another. Those Scots Greys, those 
Hone Guards, those regiments of Maitland and cf Mitdie^ that 
infimuy c^Pa^ and Kempt, that cavalry oTPoosonby and Somer- 
th^ |l%hlaiidcn playing the pilmch tsnder the^^ower of 
diose battalions of Rylai^ those ukeiiy raw recruits, 
^viMso bai^ handle a mmd^hoiffinf ih^ own agiunst 

lying’s a]^IUvoti^s<^ti:t^^ — ^thatxs what Wat grand. Welffiig^ 
taa was tenadous; in that lay his merit, and we are not seeking to 
^leAwfi it; hut the least of his footsoldiars and of his cavalry wotdd 
SiavC bera as solid as he. The iron solSkr is worth as muth as die 
trim Duke. As for uS, all our glorificadm goea to the English soldier, 

Iftrophylhm be, kis 
t^jEnglaiSdiat the tncgdiyls dim. Tlie coluinhori^lm'lM wnoM 
he move just^ if, xia^eaid of the figure of a man, it bore on high the 
mtueofapeo^. 

, ikit tliu great Englaxid will be angry , at what we are saying here. 



She still cherishes, fttiser her own 1686 and our 1789, the feudal 
^lusloiL She believes in heredity and hierardby. TItis people, sur<» 
pauised by none in power and glory, regaxds it^lf as a na^, and 
not as a people. And as a people, it willingly subordinates itself and 
takes a lord for its head. As a workman, it allows itself to be dis- 
dained; as a soldier, it allows itself to be flogged. 

It will be remenUbered, that at the battle of Inkerman a 
sergeant who had, it appears, saved the ai^, could not be men- 
tioned by Lord Raglan, as the English military hierarchy does not 
permit any hero below the grade of an officer to be mentioned in 
the reports. 

That which we admire above all, in an encounter of the nature 
of Waterloo, is the marvellous cleverness of chance. A nocturnal 
rain, the wall of Hougomont, the hollow road of Ohain, Grouchy 
deaf to the cannon, Napoleon’s guide deceiving him, Bdlow’s 
guide enlightening him, — ^the whole of this cataclysm is wonder- 
fully conducted. 

On the whole, let us say it plainly, it was more of a massacre 
than of a battle at Waterloo. 

Of all pitched battles, Waterloo is the one which has the smailest 
front for such a number of combatants. Napeolon three-quarters 
of a league; Wellington, half a league; seventy-two thousand com- 
batants on each side. From this denseness the carnage arose. 

The following calculation has been made, and the following pro- 
portion estaUiriied: Loss of men; at Austerlita, French, fourteen 
per cent; Russians, thirty per cent; Austrians, forty-four per cent 
At Wagram, Fren^ thirteen per cent; Austrians, fourteen. At the 
Moskowa, French, thirty-seven per cent; Russians, forty-four. At 
Bautzen, French, thirteen per cent; Russians, and Prusifoms,fom> 
teen. At Waterloo, French, fiflyntix per cent; the Allies, thhrty-ooe. 
Total for Waterloo, forty-one per cent; one hundred and forty-four 
thousand combaunts; sixty thousand dead. 

To-day, tiie fidki of Waterloo has the C|dm which befongs fo the 
earth, the impassive support of xnmn, and it resembles all ptoins. 

At night, moreover, a sort of visionary mist arises from it; and if 
a traveller strolls there, if he listens, if he watches, if he dreams like 
Virgil in the fetal plains of ffiulippi, the hitiiudnation of the catai- 
strophe takes possession of him* llie frightful iSth of Jm^ Uvm 
ags^; the false monumental hillock disappears, the tion vanidics in 
air, the battic-ficld resumes its reality, lines of bifentry undukfe 
over the plain, furious gallops traverse ihe horfeon; the fri^sened 
direamer bdadds the ftwh erf sabres, the gleam of bayorH:ts, the 
flare of bombs, the tranexidoMi inteithange of tiiundcm; he heass, 
as it were, tiie death rattle in tiic depths of a tomb; the vague 
claiiiour<rf the battte irfumtom; thorn 
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%I||B are culnusiers; tliat skeleton Napdeon, that other skeleton is 
WeDington; all this ik) loiter e}dsts» and yet it dashes together ai^ 
combats itdl; and the ravines are empuri^ed, and the trees quiver, 
and diere is fury even in the douds and in the shadows; dl those 
terrible hei^^ts, Hougomont, Mont-Saint-Jean, Frischemont, Pape- 
lotte, Plancenoit, appear confusedly crowned with whirlwinds of 
spectres engaged in exterminating each other. 


i 6 . Is Waterloo to be considered Good? 

Tnantt exists a very respectable liberal school which ddes not 
hate Waterloo. We do not belong to it. To us, Waterloo is qut the 
StupeHed date of liberty. That such an eagle should emerge vfrom 
Such an egg is certainly unexpected. 

If one places one’s self at the culminating point of view of the 
question, Waterloo is intentionally a counter-revolutionary victory. 
It is Europe against France; it is Petersburg, Berlin, and Vienna 
against Paris; it is the statu quo against the initiative; it is the 14th 
attadced through the 20th of March, 1815; it is 
monarchic clearing the decks in opposition to the indomitable 
French rioting. The final extinction of that vast people which! had 
been in eruption for twenty-six years — such was the dream. The 
sdidarity of tiie ftrunswidcs, the Nassaus, the Romanoffs, the 
Hohenzollems, the Habsburgs with die Bourbons. Waterloo bears 
divine right on its crupper. It is true, that the Empire having been 
de^tic, the kingdom by the natural reaction of things, was forced 
to be liberal, and that a constitutional order was the unwilling 
result of Waterloo, to the great regret of the conquerors. It is be- 
taiise revolution osnnot be really conquered, and that being 
providential and absolutely fatal, it is always Cropping up afresh: 
b^Bre Wateiioo, in Bonaparte overthrowing the old thrones; afber 
Waterloo, in Louis XVIII granting and conforming to the charter. 
B^parte |daces a postilion on the throne of Naples, and a sergeant 
Ob' die dutme of Sweden, emplo)^r^- inequality to demonstrate 
Ibitiality ; Louis XVIH at Siunt-Ouen countertigns the declaration 
the dgfits of maxi. If you wish to gain an idea of what revolution 
eallit l^cgress; and if you wish to acquire an idea of the nature 
ol^progres^ call it To-moirow. To-itioitow fulfils its work irrc- 
lislibly, and it is already fulfiUing k to-day. It always reaches its 
goal stnuagely. It eixqiloys Wellington to make of Foy, who was 
oidy a sot^, an oratcn:. Foy fidls at Hoi^^otbont and .itkes ag^ 
in ^ trSbune. Thus does prbgtnai proceed. Th«re is no such thing 
m a bad tod for that woitean. It does not become disconcerted, 
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but adjusts to its divine woric the man vvho has bestridden the Alps^ 
and the good old tottering invalid dT Father It xxiakes use 

of the gouty man as well as of die conqueror; of the ocmqueror 
widiout, of the gouty man within. Waterloo, by cutting short the 
demolition of Europdin thrones by the sword, had no other effect 
than to cause the revolutionary work to be continued in another 
cUrection. The slashers have finished; it was the turn of the thinkers. 
The century that Waterloo was intended to arrest has pursued its 
mardi. That sinister victory was vanquished by liberty. 

In idiort, and incontestably, that which triumphed at Waterloo; 
that which smiled in Wellington’s rear; that which brought him all 
the marshals’ staffs of Europe, including, it is said, the staff of a 
marshal of France; that which joyously trundled the barrows full 
of bones to erect the knoll of lion; diat which triumphantly 
inscribed on that pedestal the date ^Jum i8, 1815’; that which 
encouraged Bliicher, as he put the Hying army to the sword; 
that which, from the heights of the plateau of Mont-Saint-Jean» 
hovered over France as over its prey, was the counter-revolution. It 
was the counter-revolution whkh murmured that infamous word 
‘dismemberment.’ On arriving in Paris, it beheld the crater close 
at hand; it felt those ashes which scorched its feet, and it changed 
its mind; it rebirned to the stammer of a charter. 

Let us behold in Waterloo only that which is in Waterloo. Of 
intentional liberty there is none. The counter-revolution was 
involuntarily liberal, in the same manner as, by a corresponding 
phenomenon, Napoleon was involuntarily revolurionary. On die 
18th of June, 1815, the mounted Robespierre was hurled feom his> 
saddle. 


/y. A Recrudescence of Divine Right 

End the dictatorship. A whole European system criimbled 
away. 

The Empire sank into a gloom wha^ resembled dwt Obst i 
Roman wodd as it expired. Again we behold the abyss, StS io die 
dayt the barbarians; only die barbarbtm of 1815, whkh must 
be called by its pet name of the counteD-revtHution, was not long 
breathed, soon fell to panting, and halted shcxrt Tte Bhi^e.waa 
bew«^, — ^let us ackno^dge fect^-^^and bewe^ by hei^eyes*^ : 

If gl^ lies in die sword convorted into a: sceptm, the Empire httd . 
be^ person. It had dilfbsed over the earth al! the light 

winch tynmny can — a sondbre lig^t. We will say mom; sui 

obscure lighh Cmnpared to the true daylight, it is night. This db- 
ai^ehrance pvodimes the eSbet <€ an ediipae* 
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l^uls xyill I«*cntered Pira, Hie ording dan^s of Ae 8th of 
e&ced endiiuiaum of the dodi of Har^. lli^ Goisi^ 
beome the andtheds of the Beiufnese. The flag on the cbme the 
Tvifleries white* The exile reigned* Hartwell’s pine table took 
it9 place in front of the fleurf-de 4 y»-«itewn throne of Lonis XIV. 
Bpnyines and Fontenoy were xnentionedas though they had taken 
place on the preceding day, Austerlifa faavizig h^me antiquated. 
The altar and the throne ^atenuzed majesd^Iy. One ol the ipo^t 
undisputed flsrms of the health of society in the nlneteendi^nUiry 
was, estabUdied over France, and oyer the condnent. 
adopted the white oockade, Trestaillon was celebrated. Th^evkc 
nm pbtribm imp^ rc*appeared on the stone rays represendiiA a sun 
upon the fixmt of the Wracks on the Qpai d'Orsay.'Wheto there 
hi^ been an Imperial Guard, there was now a red house^ T% Arc 
du Carroiisel, all laden with badly borzte victories, thrown W of 
iia element among these noveldes, a little ashamed, it may be, of 
Marengo and Areola, extricated itself from its predicament with 
statue cf the Due d’Angoultoe. The cemetery of the Madeleine, 
a terrible pauper’s grave in 1793, was covered with jasper and 
marble, sipce the bones of I<ouis XVZ and Marie Antoinette lay 
in that dust* 

In the moat of Vincennes a sepulchral shaft sprang from the 
earth, recalling the fact that the Due d’Enghien had perished m the 
very month when Napoleon was crowded. Pope Pius VII, who had 
performed the coronadon very near W death, tranquilly bestowed 
las blessing on the foil as he had bestowed it on the elevadon. 
jAt Schoenbrunn there was a little shadow, aged four, whom it was 
seditious to call the King of Rome. And these things toefo place, 
and the kings resumed their thrones, and the master of Europe was 
put in a cage, and the old regime became the new regime, and all 
the shadows and idi the light the earth changed place, because, 
on the afternoon of a certain summer’s day, a shepherd said to a 
Wmn in the formt^ *Go ^ way, pn^ 

11 m 1815 was a sort of lugubrious April. Ancient uifoealthy and 
fx^noiii, 2^^ adored mdx new jiq>peatances* A Ue 

ly^ided 1^; the r^ht divW maAed ujeW fiedons 

bec^une co^tudmntl; prejudices, superstiriont, and iWital reser- 
vntumi^ with Article 14 in the heart, were varnished over with 
liberafism* Zt was ihe serpent’s chanjgj^^of skin. 

. , Manhad ,been rendered Itoth greater and smaller by Napoleon. 
^p4er 4 hfo xdgn tg^eaSd matter* the ideal had received the 
strange aapm of idesdogy ! It is a grave.us|]irudeBoe in a great man 
to tim jfoefoture into derision. p<4ndace, however, font food 
.for cannon which hso.fooKlttf foecaimonecTi toughth^ 
glaace. Where is he? What h he doing?. ‘Ni^pbl^ is ilcii 4 »* ni/i a 
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psutser-by to a veteran ^brengo and WatarloOi.?He deadf cried 
die9okiier; *you don’t btiow him** Ismgiimdondlsnruited ds^manj 
even when overthrown. The depths of Europe wcieiull of jtWhness 
ailer Waterloo^ SometUn^ enormous renuuned long empty dnroug^ 
Napoleon’s disappearance. 

The kings themselves in this void. Ancient Europe pn^ted 

by it to undertake reforms. There was a Holy Alliance; BM§^ 
Aliiom^ Beautiful Alliance, the fotad jfleld of Waterloo had said 
in advance. 

In presence and in foce of that antique Europe reconstructed^ 
the features rf a new France were sketdhed out. Ihic future, which 
the Exnperor had rallied, made its entry. On its brow it bpre the 
star, Liberty* The glowii^ eyes of all young generations were 
turned on it. Singular fact! people w^, at one and the same time, 
in love with die future. Liberty, and the past, Napoleon. Defeat 
had rendered the vanquished greater. Bonaparte fallen seemed 
more Idty than Napdeon erect. Those who ^d triumphed were 
alarmed. England had him guarded by Hudson Lowe, and France 
had him wa^ed by Montchenu. His folded arim became a source 
of uneasiness to thrones. Alexander called him *my sleeplessness/ 
This terror was the result of die quantity of revolution which was 
contained in hun. That is what explains and excuses Bonapardst 
liberalism. This phantom caused the old world to tremble. The 
kings reigned, but ill at their ease, with the rock of Saint Helena 
on the horizon. 

While Napoleon was paasii^ through the death straggle at 
Longwood, the sixty thousumd mm who had fallen on the fidd of 
Waterloo were quietly rotdng, and somediing of dieir peace was 
shed abroad ovor the wm*ld. The Congress of Vienna made the 
treaties in 1815, and £ur<^ called this the Restmtion. 

This is wha| Waterloo was. 

But what matteis it fo the InEnite? aU dial, tempesti all ihzt 
cloud, that war, then that peace? All that darkness did not trouMe : 
for a moment the light of that immense Eye before which, a grv#: 
skipping from (me bbufo of grass to another, equate dte eagle ioaii^ 
from belfry to belfry on the towers of N6tee Dame^ 


Th oi 

Lar us mtsariwt ii a neeesiaiy m this that fthd 

battfe«tBekL 

On the^iAth ofjune the moon was folhCtslightfo^ 
fmoeixm pimd% betrayed the triMtet of the ddGteered tip 
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thatt disatftnnis mass to the eager Pmsslan cavahry, and aided the 
msMcre. Such tragic i&vours of the night do occur sometimes 
during catastrophes* 

Alter the last cannon-shot had been fired, the plain o£ M6nt- 
Saint-Jean remained deserted. 

The English occupied the encampment of the French; it is the 
usual sign of victc»y to sleep in the bed of the vanqui^ed. They 
established their bivouac beyond Rossomme. The Pruss^ns, let 
loose on the retreating rout, pushed forward. Wellix^fton |vcnt to 
the village of Waterloo to draw up his report to Lord S&thurst. 

If ever the sk vos mm vobis was applicable, it certainly is to that 
^lage of Waterloo. Waterloo took no part, and lay half a league 
from the scene of action. Mont-Saint-Jean was cannonaded, 
Hougomont was burned. La Haie-Sainte was taken by assault, 
Papelotte was burned, Plancenoit was burned, La Belle-Alliance 
beheld the embrace of the two conquerors; these names are hardly 
knciwn, and Waterloo, which worked not in the battle, bears off 
all the honour. 

We are not of the number of those who flatter war; when the 
occasion presents itself, we tell the truth about it. War has frightful 
beauties which we have not concealed ; it has also, we acknowledge, 
some hideous features. One of the most surprising is the prdmpt 
stripping of the botUes of the dead after the victory. The dawn 
whic^ follows a battle always rises on naked corpses. 

Who docs this? Who thus soils the triumph? What hideous, 
furtive hand is that which is slipped into the pocket of victory? 
Wimt pickpockets are they who ply their trade in the rear of glory? 
Some philosophers — ^Voltaire among the number — afHrm that it is 
precisely those persons have made the glc»y. It is the same men, 
they say; there is no relief corps; those who are erect pillage those 
who are prone on the earth. The hero of the day is the vampire of 
the n^ht. One has assuredly the right, after aU, to strip a corpse a 
bit when one is the author of that corpse. For our own part, we 
do not think so; it seems to us impossiUe that the same hand should 
{^udt laurds and pitrloin the ^oes ftrcan a dead man. 

One diing is certain, which is, that generally after conquerors 
follow thieves. But let us leave the sddier, e^^eoally the contempo- 
ra^ soldier, out of the question. 

£ve]^ army has a rear'-^guard, and it is that which must be 
U^med. Batdike creatures, half brigamds and lack^ all the som 
cl^vesperdlios diat that twU^t called war engenders; wearers of 
utiSbnni, who take no part m die fightiz^; prtend^ invalids; 
formidable limpers; interloping sudets, trotting along ia little caz^, 
somethnet accompanied by wives, and steiding dungs which 

dd^oadves guides ^ officer^ 
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soldier$’ servants; marauders; armies on die march in days gone 
by, — ^we are not speaking of ^e present, all this bdiind 
them, so diat in the sp<Scial language tl^y are called ^stmgglers/ 
No army, no nation, was responsdble for those beings; they spoke 
Italian and f<^lowed the Germans, then spoke French and followed 
the English. It was by one of these wretches, a Spanish straggler 
who i^ke French, that die Marquis of Fervacques, deceived by 
his Picard jargon, and taking him for one of our own men, was 
traitorously slain and robbed on the battle-field itself, in die course 
of the night which followed the victory of Cerisoles. The rascal 
sprang from this marauding. The detestable maxim, Im on the 
enemy! produced this leprosy, which a strict discipline alone could 
heal. There are reputations which are deceptive; one does not 
always know why certain generals, great in other directions, have 
been so popular. Turenne was adored by his soldiers because he 
tolerated pillage; evil permitted constitutes part of goodness. 
Turenne was so good that he allowed the Palatinate to be delivered 
over to fire and blood. The marauders in the train of an army were 
more or less in number, accordii^ as the chief was more or less 
severe. Hoche and Marceau had no stragglers; Wellington had 
few, and we do him the justice to mention it. 

Nevertheless, on the night fmm the i8th to the 19th of June, the 
dead were robbed. Wellington was rigid; he gave orders that any 
one caught in the act should be shot; but rapine is tenacious. The 
marauders stole in one comer of the battle-field while others were 
being shot in another. 

The moon was sinister over this plain. 

Towards midnight, a man was prowling about, or rather, 
climbing in the direction of the hollow road of Ohain. To all 
appearance he was one of those whom we have just described,— 
neither English nor French, neither peasant nor soldier, less a man 
than a ghoul attracted by the scent of the dead bodies, ^ving theft 
for his victory, and come to rifle Waterloo. He was clad in a blouse 
that was something like a great coat; he was uneasy and audacious; 
he walked forwards and gazed behind him. Who was tills man? 
The night {ffobably knew more of him than the day. He had no 
sack, but evidently he had large pockets under his coat. From time 
to ttee he halted, scrutinized tiie plain around him as thOU{|^ to 
see whether he were observed, bent over abruptiy, dbturbed scnne-" 
thing silent and motiorleSB on the ^und, ti^ rqse and firii. I& 
sliding motion, his attitudes, his mysterious and rapid gestures, 
caused him to resemble those twUight larvse which haunt ruins, , 
and whidi ancient Ncaman legends call the Alleurs. 

. Certain n€K:tunial waihng bkds prochxQC these lAhouet^ 
tile marshes. 



:VA glance, capable of pierang ail ibat mist deei^y have 
facmivod at some distance a sort of litde sutler’s wsgbn with a 
fluted widi^ hood^ hameased m a famisbed nag which cro^neg 

tbe grass across its bit as it halted, hidden, as it watt^ behind 
hovel which adjoins the highway to Nivelles, at the angle of the road 
firpm Mont'^Saint-Jean to Bjraine I’AUeud; and in the wagon^ a 
sort of wonmn seated on coffers and padcages. Perhs^ there was 
some connection between fliat wagon and prowler. / 

The darkness was serene. Not a doud in the aenith. Whro matters 
it if the earth be red! the moon remains white; these am the in- 
differences of the dcy. In the Adds, branches ^ trees broken by 
grape-shot, but not &llen, upheld by their bark, swayed wntly in 
die breeze of ni^t A breath, almost a respiration, m^ed the 
shrubbery^ Qpivers whkh resemUed the departure of so^s ran 
through the grass. 

Xn the distance the coining and gding of patrds and the general 
rounds of the English camp were audiUe. 

Hougomont ai^ La Haie-Sainte continued to burn, formix^, one 
in the west, the other in the east, two great flames whi^ were joined 
by the cordon of bivouac flies of the English, like a necklace of 
rabies with two carbuncles at the extremities, as they extended in 
an immense semicircle over the hills dong the horizon.. j 

We have described the catastrophe of the road of Ohain. The 
heart is tenifled at the thought of what that death must have been 
to so many brave men. 

If there is anything terrible, if there exists a reality which sur- 
passes dreams, it is this: to live, to see die sun; to be in full possession 
oC virile Ibrce; to possess heal^ and joy; to bu^ valiantiy; to rush 
tuvisods a glory which one sees dazzling in firont of one; to fed in 
breast lungs which breathe, a heart which beats, a will which 
reasons; to ^leak, tiiink, hope, love; to have a mother, to have a 
to have children; to have the %ht>--aDd all at mice, in the 
of a fliout, in less than a minute, to sink into an abyss; to fell, 
to roll, to carush, to he qruflied; to see ears of wheat, flowers, leaves, 
iMnches; not m be able to catch bold of anytiung; to feel one’s 
pword uselms, xhen beneath one, horses on top of one; m struggle 
fe vain, since one’s bones have been broken by some Iddi in tiie 
4^lbriuicas; to fed a hed whidi makes one’s start feom thdr 
rockeis; to bite horses’ shoes in oods rage; to stifle, to yell, to 
writhe; to be beneatii, and to say to one’s self, ’But just a Uttfe whUe 
4Rgp 1 MOtt a livizig man!’ 

.. Ibopc, .where ^t lamentable, dbaster had uttored its deafe- 
ratile, ail ' was fllence now. The odgea of the hoObw road were 
enemni^^ with horms and . lick^ inextitobly kca^^ x^. 
"Skrnde epfenglem^ These was no longer any fer the 
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corpses had levellod the road with the plain, and reached the brim 
like a well-fiUcd bushel of barley. A heap of d/cad bodies in the 
upper part, a river of blood in the lower part-*Hmdi was that road 
on the evening of the i8th of June, 1815. Ihe blood ran even to the 
Nivelles highway, and diere overflow^ in a large pool in front di 
the abatis of trees which barred the way, at a spot which is still 
pointed out. 

It will be remembered that it was at the opposite point, in the 
direction of the Genappe road, that the destruedon of the cuiras* 
siers had taken place. The thickness of the layer of bodies was 
proportioned to the depth of the hollow road. Towards the middle, 
at point where it became level, where Delort's division had 
passed, the layer of corpses was thinner. 

The nocturnal prowler whom we have just shown to the reader 
was going in that direction. He was searching that vast tomb. He 
gazed about. He passed the dead in some sort ^hideous review. He 
walked widi his ieet in the blood. 

All at once he paused. 

A few paces in fi^ont of him, in the hollow road, at the point 
where the pile of dead came to an end, an open hand, illumined 
by the moon, projected from beneath that heap of men. That 
hand had on its finger something sparkling, \riiich was a ring of 
gold. 

The man bent over, remained in a crouching attitude for a 
moment, and when he rose there was no longer a ring on the hand. 

He did not precisely rise; he remained in a stooping and frightened 
attitude, with his bade turned to the heap of dead, scanning the 
horizon on his knees, with the whole upper portion of his body bu|>- 
ported on his two forefingers, which rested on the earth, his 
head peering above the e^ of the hollow road. The jackal's four 
paws suit some actions. 

Then coming to a decision, he rose to his feet. 

At that moment, he gave a terrible start He felt some one clutch 
him from behind. 

He wheeled round; it was the open hand, which had dosed and 
seized the skirt of his coat 

An honest man would have been terrified; this man burst into 
a laugh. 

^Corne,’ said he, *it*s only a dead body* I prefer a apodt to a 
gendarme*' 

But the hand weakened and released him. Eflbrt is qttiddy 
exhausted in t h** grave* 

‘WeU now,* Mid th« pnwdBTf ‘k thiit doad ai^? let'a 
■ee.’ 

Be beat db«m &«abled a nww t g , bflRtb p Mab e d addb 
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e^jeiything was in his way> seiaed the hand, grasped die arm, 
freed the head, pulled out the body, and a few moments iaier he was 
dragging die lifeless, or at least the unconscious, man, dbrough die 
shadows of hollow road. He was a cuirassier, an officer, and even an 
officer of considerable rank; a large gold epaulette peeped from 
boicadi the cuirass; this officer no longer possessed a helmet A 
frmous sword-cut had scarred his face, where nothing was discernible 
but blood. I 

However, he did not appear to have any broken limbs,|and, by 
some happy chance, if that word is permissible here, the cmd had 
been vaulted above him in such a manner as to preserve h^ from 
bdng crushed. His eyes were still closed. 

On his cuirass he wmre die silver cross ofthel-egionof Hbnour. 
The prowler tore off this cross, which disappeared into one bf the 
gulfi which he had beneath his great coat. 

Then he felt of the officCr^s fob, discovered a watch there, and 
took possession of it Next he searched his waistcoat, found a purse 
and pocketed it. 

When he had arrived at this stage of succour which he was admi- 
nistering to this dying man, the officer opened his eyes. 

^Thanks,* he said feebly. 

The abruptness of the movements of the man who was manipu- 
lating him, ffie freshness of the night, the air, which he could inhale 
freely, had roused him from his lethargy. 

The prowler made no reply. He raised his head. A sound of foot- 
steps was audible in the plain; some patrol was probably ap- 
proaching. 

' The officer murmured, for the death agony was still in his voice : — 
^Who won the battle?’ 

*Thc l^iglish,’ answered die prowler. 

The offiror went on : — 

*Look in my pockets; you will find a watdi and a purse. Take 
them/ 

It was already done. 

The prowler executed the required feint, and said; — 

^Thcrc is nothing dierc.’ 

T have been robbed,’ said the officer; am sorry that. You 
jdioiild have had them.’ 

’ The $1^ of the patrol became more and more distinct. 

'^Some one is coming,’ smd the prowler, with the movement of a 
Hum who is taking hk (feparture. 

The tdSicer rais^ his arm feebly, atnd detained him. 

*Yoa have saved my life* Who are ym?* 

' The prowler answei^ rapidly, andm a low voice: — 

Tjhe yourself, I behmged'lo ^ iVckich antty. I must leave you. 
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If they were to eatch zne^ dey would shoot me. I have saved your 
life. Now get out of die scrape yourself.’ 

‘What is your rank?’ 

‘Sergeant.’ 

‘What is your name?’ 

‘Th^nardicr.’ 

‘I shall not forget that name,’ said the officer; ‘and do you 
remember mine. My name is Pontmercy,’ 




BOOK SECOND: THE SHIT ‘OKION* 


j, Number Si4fioi hecmes Number 


Jean Valjean had been vecaptuxed. The reader will be grateful 
to U8 if we pass rapidly over ^e sad details. We will confine our- 
selves to transcribing two paragraj^hs published by the journals of 
that day, a few months after the surprising events which had taken 
place at M. sur M. 

These articles are rather summary. It must be remembered, that 
at that epoch the Gazette des Tribunawc was not yet in existence. 

We borrow the first from the Dtapeau Blanc, It bears the date of 
July 25, 1823. 

An arrondissement of the Pas de Calais has just been the theatre 
of an event quite out of the ordinary course. A man, who was a 
stranra* in the Department, and who bore the name of M. Madeleine, 
had, manks to new methods, resuscitated some years ago an ancient 
local industry, the manufkcture of jet and of nlack glass trinkets. 
He had made his fortune in the business, and that of the arrondisse- 
ment as well, we will admit. He had been appointed mayor, in 
recognition of his services. The police discoverea that M. Maddeine 
was no other than an ex-convict wito had broken his ban, condemned 
in 1796 for thefl, and named Jean Valjean. Jean Valjean has been 
recommitted to prison. It appears that previous to his arrest he had 
succeeded in withdrawing &om the hands of M. Laffitte a sum of 
over haU* a million which he had lodged there, and which he had, 
moreover, and by perfectly legitimate means, acouured in his 
business. No one has been able to discover where Jean Valjean 
has concealed this money since his return to prison at Toulon. 

The second article, which enters a little more into detail, is an 
extract firom the Joumd de Parish of the same date. 


A former convict, who had been liberated, named Jean Vayean, 
has just appeared before the Court of Aadzes of toe Var, under 
drcumstances calculated to attract attention. This wretch bad 
succeeded in escai:^ the vi^anoe of the police, he had changed 
his name, and had succeeded in getting himself appointed mayor 
of one of our small northern towOs; in mis town he had establisned 
a coniideraUe commierce. He has at last been unmasked and 
arrested* thanks to the tnde&tjgable aseal of the public proseetttcxr. 
He had for hk concubine a woman of the town, who died of a 
shock at the moment of hk arrest Thk scoundM, who k endowed 
with Herculean strength, Ibund means to escape; but three or 4 bur 
daje aibor lus flight the poike laid their hands on him pnce flmre* 
k Park itwdf, at m very moment wb^ he itm 
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lit^e vehicles which run between the capital and die village of 
MontfenncU (Seine-et-Oise). He is said to have profited by this 
mterval of three or four da^ liberty, to withdraw a considerable 
sum deposited by him with one of our leading bankers, lliis sutn 
has been estimated at six or seven hundred thousand francs. If the 
indictment b to be trusted, he has hidden it in some place known 
to himself alone, and it has not been possible to lay bands on it 
However that may be, the said Jean Vmjean has just been, brought 
before the Assizes o£ the D^artment of the Var as adcused of 
highway robbery accompani^ with violence, about eight years 
ago, on the per^h of one of 4hose honest children wh^, as the 
patriarch of Ferney has said, in immortal verse, ^ 

*. . . Arrive £rom Savoy every year, 

And who, with gentle hande, do clear 

Thoie long caoali choked up with «oot/ ^ 


This bandit refused to defend himself. It was proved by the 
ddllul and eloquent representative of the public prosecutor, that 
the theft was committed in complicity with others, and that Jean 
Valjean was a member of a band of robbers in the south. Jean 
Valjean was pronounced J^ty and was condemned to the d^th 
penally in coni^uence. This criminal refused to lodm an appeal, 
^e king, in his inexhaustible clemency, has deimed to commute 
his pei^ty to that of penal servitude for life, J^n Valjean was 
immediatdy taken to tne prison at Toulon. I 


The reader has not forgotten that Jean Valjean had religious 
habits at M. sur M. Some papers, amcmg others the CmsHtutimalt 
presented this commutation as a triumi^ of the priestly party. 

Jean Valjean changed his number in the galleys. He was called 
0>43O- 

However, and we will mention it at once in order that we may 
iu>t be obliged to recur to the subject, the prosperity of M. sur M. 
vanished with M. Madeleine; all that he had foreseen during his 
night fever and hesitation was realized; lacking him, there 
actually was a soul lacking. After this fall, there took place at M. sur 
M. that egotisticad division of great existences which have fallen, 
fatal dismemberment of fiourishing things which is accom- 
|i)ished every day, obscurely, in the human community, and which 
history has noted only once, becavise it occurred after ^e death of 
Alexander. Lieutenents are crowned kings;^ superintendents im- 
f^vise manufacturers out of thomalves. Envious rivadnes arose. 

Madeleine’s va^ workidiops werei^ut; his building ^0 to ntin, 
his workimm were scattered. Son^ of them quitted country^ 
others abandoned the trade. Thenceforth, everything was done on a 
small scale, instead on a grand «xUe; for lucre Instead of the 
gene^ good. Them was np longer a centre; everywhere there was 
<^mpefiti6n and animosity. M. Mad^eine hwi reigned over all and 
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directed alL No sooner had he fallen, dian eadi pulled diings to 
hixUself; the spurit of combat succeeded to the spirit of organizadon, 
bitterness to ocwdiality, hatred of one am>dier to the benevolence cf 
founder towardis all; tte threads which M. Madeleine had set were 
tangled and broken, the methods were adulterated, the products 
were debased, confidence was killed; the market diminidned, for 
lack of orders; salaries were reduced, die workshops stood still, 
bankrupty arrived. And then there was nodiing more for the poor. 
All had vanished. 

The state itself perceived that some one had been crushed some* 
where. Less than four years after the judgment of the Ckrnrt of 
Assizes establishing the identity of Jean Valjean and M. Madeleine, 
for the benefit of the galleys, the cost of collecting taxes had 
doubled in the arrondissement of M. sur M. ; and M. de VillMe 
called attention to the fact in the rostrum, in the month of February, 
1827. 


2. In which the Reader will peruse Two Verses^ which are of 
the Devil* s Composition^ possibly 

Before proceeding further, it will be to the purpose to narrate 
in some detail, a singular occunence which took place at about die 
same epoch, in Montfi^rmeil, and which is not lacking in coinci- 
dence with certain conjectures of the indictment. 

There exists in the region of Montfermeil a very ancient super- 
stition, which is all the more curious and all the more precious, 
because a popular superstition in the vicinity of Paris is like an aloe 
in Siberia. We are among those who respect everything which is in 
the nature of a rare plant. Here, then, is the sup^tidon of Mont- 
fermeil: it is thou^t that the devil, from time immeifibrial, has 
selected the fbrest as a hiding-place for his treasures. GoodwiveS' 
affirm that it is no rarity to encounter at lughtfall, in secluded noiAs , 
of the forest, a blackman with the air of a carter or a wood'^oppqr^. 
wearing wooden sho^, clad in trousers and a blouse of Hnen, and 
recognizable by the fact, that, instead of a cap or hat, he has two 
imbaemo horns on his, head. This ought, m foqt^ to render him 
recQg^zable. Hiis man Is haMtindly engaged in digging a hole. 
There are three ways of profith^ by an encounter^ iThe first 
is tbR^^roadh the man wd to him* Then it is thnt dm , 
man is simidy a peasant, diat appeal^ Made 

fall; that he is not digging any hole whatever, but is cutting grass 
for his cows, and that what had been taken for horns is nodung but 
a (hmg-foih whfoh he iscarryix^s: on hh back, and whose teeth, dianlH 
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to die pertpective of evening^ seemed to spring ih>m his head. 
The man returns home and within the week. The second way 
is to watch him^ to wait until he has dug bis hole, until he hasiilied 
it and has gone away; then to run with great speed to the trench, 
to open it once more, and to seize the ^treasure* which the black 
man has necessarily placed there. In this case one dies within the 
month. Finally, the last method is not to speak to the black man, 
not to look at him, and to flee at the best speed of one’s legs. One 
then dies within the year. 

As all three methods are attended with their special Incon- 
veniences, the second, which at ail events, presents some ^van- 
tages, among others that of possessing a treasure, if only for a ii^onth, 
is the one most generally adopted. So bold men, who are tei^ted 
by every chance, have quite frequently, as we are assured, opened 
the holes esccavated by the black man, and tried to rob the devil. 
The success of the operation appears to be but moderate. At least, 
if the tradition is to be believed, and in particular the two cnig* 
madcal lines in barbarous Latin, which an evil Norman monk, a 
bit of a sorcerer, named Tryphon has left on this subject. Thia 
Tryphon is buri^ at the Abl^ of Saint-Georges de B^erville^ 
near Rouen, and toads spawn on his grave. 

Accordingly, enormous efforts are made. Such trenches are 
ordinarily extremely deep; a man sweats, digs, toils all night — 
f<xe it must be done at nis^t; he wets his shirt, bums out his candle, 
breaks his mattock, and when he arrives at the bottom of the hole, 
when he lays his hand on the ’treasure,’ what does he find? What 
is the devil’s treasiure? A sou, sometimes a crown-piece, a atone, a 
skeleton, a bleeding body, sometimes a q>ectre folded in four like 
a sheet of paper in a po^olio, sometimes nothing* This is what 
TVyphon’s verses seem to announce to the indiscreet and curious:^ — 

Fodat, et in fossa thesauros condit opaca, 

As, nummos, lapides, cadaver, simulacrai nihilque. 

^ It seems that in our day there is somedmes found a powder-horn 
with bullets, sometimes an old pack of cards greasy and worn, 
which has evidently served the devil. Tryj^ion does not record 
these two finds, rince Tryidion lived in the twelfth century, and 
since the devil does not appear to have had the wit to invent powder 
before Roger Bacon’s time, and cards before the tune of Chiules VI. 

Moreover, if one {days at cards, one is sure to lose all that one 
{Kwseauss; aiul as for the penvder in tlie k 
of niakfiig your gun burst in your &ce« 

Now, a vety short tune nfim the when it seemed lo foe 
ptosectidng attorney iSm foe Ubmten convict lean Valjean duringr 
fail 1%ht of several days had been {trcMing around Montfetsnefi«. 
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it wai» remarked in that village that a certain old road-labouier, 
named Boulatruelk, had 'peculiar ivayir' in the forest. People 
thereabouts thought they knew that this Boulatruelle had been in 
the galleys. He was subjected to certain poH^pe supervision, and, 
as he could find work nowhere, the administration employed him 
at reduced rates as a road-mender on the crowhroad from Gagny 
toLa^y. 

This l^uUtruelle was a man who was viewed with disfrivour by 
die inhabitants of the district as too respectful, too humble, too 
prompt in removing his cap to every one, and trembling and sirring 
in the presence of the gendarmes, — probably affiliat^ to robber 
bands, they said; suspected of lying in ambush at verge of copses 
at nightfall. The only thing in his favour was that he was a drunkard. 

This is what people thought they had noticed: — 

Of late, Boulatruelle had taken to quitting his task of stone- 
breaking and care of the road at a very early hour, and to betaking 
himself to the fbrest with his pickaxe. He was encountered towards 
evening in the most deserted clearings, in the wildest thickets; and 
he had the appearance of being in search of something, and some- 
times he was digging holes. The goodwives who passed took 
him at first for B^laebub; then they recognized Boulatruelle, and 
were not in the least reassured thereby. These encounters seemed 
to cause Boulatruelle a lively displeasure. It was evident that he 
sought to hide, and that there was some mystery in what he was 
doing. 

It was said in the village : Tt is dear that the devil has appeared. 
Boulatruelle has seen him, and is on the search. In sooth, he is 
cunning enough to pocket Ludfer’s hoard.* 

The Voltai^ns added, 'Will Boulatruelle catch the devil, or 
will die devil catch Boulatruelle?* The old women made a great 
many signs of the cross. 

In the meantime, Boulatruelle’s manoeuvres in the forest ceased; 
and he returned his regular occupation of road-mending; and people 
gossiped of something else. 

Some persons, however, were still curious, surmising that in al} 
this there was probably no fabulous treasure of the legend, but some 
fine windfall of a more serious and palpable sort diaii the devB*s 
bank-bills, and that the road-mender had half discovered the secret. 
The most '^msled^ were the schoolmaster and Th^naxdier, die 
proptietor c^the tavern, who was everybody’s friend, and had not 
disdabied to ally himself with Boulatmeiile. 

"'He has Isskat fa the gatl^* said Thfaardier. *Bh! Good Godl 
no ofue ksMiwi who has been dtere or w3! be there/ 

Ote evetiii^ die sdlicK>faiaBter*affinned that fa fender times the 
law tvoidd have fasdtuied an faq[uiry as fa what Boufatavudfe did 
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in ^ forest^ and that the latter would have been forced to speak,; 
and tha t he would have been put to the torture in case of need, and 
ttot Boulatmelle would not have resisted the water test, lor 
example. %et us put him to the wine test,’ said Th^ai^iar. 

They made an effort, and got the old road-mender to drinking. 
Boulatruelle drank an enormous amount^ but said very little. He 
<x>mbined with admirable art, and in masterly proportions, the 
ihirst of a gormandizer with the discretion of a judge. Never^eless, 
by dint of returning to the charge and of compari]:]g and putting 
leather the few ol^ure words which he did allow to escap^ him, 
this is what Thdnardier and the schoolmaster imagined thal they 
had made out: — 

One morning, when Boulatruelle was on his way to ip worx, at 
daybreak, he had been surprised to see, at a nook of the for^t, in 
the underbrush, a shovel and a pickaxe, coitceakdy as one mighi sajr. 

However, he might have supposed that they were probably the 
shovel and pick of Father Six-Fours, the water-carrier, and woidd 
have thought no more about it. But, on the evening of that day, 
he saw, wi^out beii^ seen himself, as he was hidden by a latge tree, 
‘a person who did not belong in those parts, and whom he, 
Boulatruelle, knew well,’ directing his steps towards the densest part 
of the wood. Translation by Th^nardier: A comrade of the galfeys. 
Boulatruelle obstinately refused to reveal his xiame. This pe^on 
carried a package — something square, like a large box or a small 
trunk. Surprise on the part of Boulatruelle. However, it was only 
afier the expiration ofseven or eight minutes that the idea of following 
that ‘person’ had occurred to him. But it was too late; the person 
was already in the thicket, night had descended, and Boulatruelle 
had not be^ able to catch up with him. Then he had adqpted the 
course of watching for him at the edge of the woods. ‘It was moon- 
lit.’ Two or three hours later, Boulatruelle had seen this person 
emerge from the brushwood, carrying no longer the cofl^, but a 
shovel and pidk. Boulatruelle had allowed the person to pass, and 
had not dreamed of accosting him, because he said to faiznself that 
other man was three times as stroi^ as he was, and armed with 
af^ckaxe,,a^ ti^t he wmdd probaUy knock him over the 
on recogniring him, and on perceiving that he was recognized. 
Touchily effurion (C^ two old comrades on meetisg agaih« But thn 
pidk had served m a ray to lfpoktruf^;.h^ had 

litastci^ to the dddeet in the mmiii&g, and had nddesr 
shovel nor pick. From this he had drawn the inference ftat dds 
'"'Iferson, once in the forest, had dug a hole with his pick, bmded4he 
edier, and redosod the hde with fais shovcL Now, the cofibr 
too smaB to contain a body; therefore it contained money, 

Us reseaecheg. Boulatruelle had explored, soonded, teardicd ^ 
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entte forest md die ducket, and had dug wkesever the earth 
applied to him to have been ret^ndy turned up. In vaim 
He had *femted out* nodih:^. No one in Monifennml diou^t 
any more about it. There were only a few brave gossips^ who s^, 
‘You may be certain diat the mender on the Gagny road did not 
take all that trouble for nothing; he was sure t^t the devil had 
come.* 


5. The AniU-Chain must ham undergme a Certam Preparatory 
Manipulation to he Aus broken wiA a Blow from a Hammer 

Towakos the end of October, in that same year, 1823, the 
inhabitants of Toulon beheld the entry into their port, after heavy 
weather, and for the purpose of repairing some daniages,^ of the 
ship Oriaii which vms employed later at Brest as a schoqLdiip, and 
uhich then formed a part of the Mediterranean squadrtm. 

This vessel, batter^ as it was, — for the sea had handled it 
roughly, — ^pxx^uced a fine effect as it entered die roads. It flew 
some colours which procured for it the regulation salute of eleven 
guns, which it returned, shot for shot; total, twenty-two. It has been 
calculated that what with salvos, royal and military politenesses, 
courteous escchanges of uproar, sign^ of etiquette, formalities 
roadsteads and citadels, sunrises and sunsets, saluted every day 
by all fortresses and all s^ps of war, openings and closings of ports, 
etc., the civilised world, discharged all over the earth, in the course 
of four and twenty hours, one hundred and fifly thousand uselen 
shots. At six fiancs the shot, that comes to nine hundred thousand 
francs a day, three huzaired millions a year, whidt vanish insmoke. 
This is a mere detail. All this time the poor w<»e dying of hunger. ^ 

Ihe, year 1623 was what the Restoration called *the epoch of 
foe %aiiifo war.’ 

Thb war t^ntained many events in one, arid a quantity of ; 
pecuharities. A grand family affair for house of Bourbon; the 
brsnch of France succouring and protectii^ foe branch of Ma^d« , 
that js to say, pexformii^ an act devolving on the dtddr; anappar^ , 
tctom lo ouif .nadomd tiadifo^ cmuf^onted by servitude and t 
sutgfee^h to the cabinets of the NorfovM. Ic Dnc d*Ang^^e^l ; 
suii^ilhed by foe liberal sheets the kero ef Jiubgar^ comproning m: 
a tdumphaji attitude that was smnewhat omtradict^ by his 
peadlibkble air, the ancient and very powerful teirmsm, tof ifoe ' 
Holy CM[Bc% atvarilnos wifo foe^c 

foe resuscitated, to foe great terror of dmvageii, m 
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the name of descammdos; monarchy opposing an obstacle tb fMgrcats 
described as anarchy; the theorfes of * 8 g roug^y interrupted in 
the sap; a European halt, called to the French idea, ^vhkh was 
making the tour of the world; beside the son of France as general- 
issimo, the Prince de Carignan, afterwards Charles Albert, enrolling 
himself in that crusade of kings against people as a volunteer, with 
grenadier epaulets of red worsted; the soldiers of the Empixe setting 
out on a fresh campaign, but ag^, saddened, after eight ^ars of 
repose, and under the white cockade ; the tricoloured standard^ waved 
abroad by a heroic handful of Frenchmen, as the white standard had 
been thii^ years earlier at Coblenta; monks mingled w% our 
troops; the spirit of liberty and of novelty brought to its seines by 
bayonets; principles slaughtered by canonnades; France undoing 
by her arms that which she had done by her mind; in addition to 
t^, hostile leaden sold, soldien hesitating, cities besieged by 
millions; no military perils, and yet possible explosions, as in every 
mine which is surprised and invaded; but little bloodshed, little 
honour won, shame for some, glory for no one. Such was this war, 
made by the princes descended from Louis XIV, and conducted 
by generals who had been under Napoleon. Its sad fate was to 
recall neither the grand war nor grand politics. 

Some feats of arms were serious^ the taking of the Trocadffro, 
among others, was a fine military action; but after all, we repeat, 
the trumpets of this war give back a cracked sound, the whole 
effect was suspicious; history approves of France for making a 
difficulty about accepting tl^ false triumph. It seemed evident 
that certain Spanish officers charged with resistance yielded too 
easily; the idea of corruption was connected with the victory; it 
appears as though generals and not battles had been won, and the 
conquering soldier returned humiliated. A debasing war, in short, 
in which ffie Bank of France could be read in the fblds of die flag. 

Soldiers of the war of 1808, on whom Saragossa had i&llen in 
fbrmidable ruin, frowned in 1823 at the easy surrender of citadels, 
and began to regret Palafox. It is die nature of France to prefer to 
liavt Roitopefaine rather than Ballesteros in front of her. 

From a still more serious point of view, and one which it is alao 
proper to insist upon here, this war, vAdnAi wounded the xr^tary 
spirit of France, enraged the democratic iqarit. It was an enterprise 
of endmrixnent In diat campaign, d^ object of the French 8 oldier» 
the ion of democracy, was the conquest of a yoke for others. A 
UAojm eontradiedon. France it made to arouse da^ soul of fmdbm, 
not to stifle it A )1 the revoludons of Europe smee 1790 are 
the FrenOh JR^rdhnion; liberty darts fays from France. That is a 
fact* Hind is ht iriso will not see! It was Bonepai^ who 
said It 
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Th« WAf 6f iSas, an outrage on tiie generous Speamh nadoni 
was then, at the same time, an outrage on the Fren^ Revolution. 

It was France who committed this monstrous violence; by Ibul 
means, £3r, widi the exception of wars of liberation, everything 
that armies dp is by foul means. The words passm indicate 

this. An army is a strange masterpiece of combination where force 
results from an enormous sum of impotence. Thus is war, made 
by humanity against humanity, de^ite humanity, explained. 

As for the Bourbons, the war of 1823 was fa^ to them. They 
took it for a success. They did not perceive the danger that lies in 
having an idea slain to order. They went astray, in dieir innocence, 
to sudi a degree that they introduced the immense enfoeblement 
of a crime into their establishment as an element of strength. The 
spirit of the ambush entered into their pditics. 1830 had its germ 
in 1823. The Spanish campaign becme in their counsek an 
argument for force and for adventures by right Divine. Ffance, 
having re-established tl rty neito in Spain, might well have re- 
established the absolute at home. They fell into the alarming 
error of taking the obedience of the soldier for the cohabit of the 
nation. Such confidence is the ruin of thrones. It is not permitted 
to fall asleep, either in the shadow of a machineel tree, nor in the 
shadow of an army. 

Let us return to the ship Orim. 

During the operations of the army commanded by the prinoe- 
generalissimo, a squadron had been cruising in the Mediterranean* 
We have just stat«^ that the Orion belong^ to this fleet, and that 
accidents of the sea had brought it into port at Toulon. 

The presence of a vessel of war in a port has something about it 
which attracts and engages a crowd. It is because it is great, and 
the crowd loves what is great 

A ship of the line is one of the most magnificent combinations 
of the genius of man with the powers of nature. 

A lib^ of the line is composed, at the same time, of the heaviest 
and the lightest of possible matter, for it deals at one and the «ai«e 
time with diree forms of substance,— -eolid, liquid, and fluid,— and 
it must do batde with all three. It has tlewm cbws of iron With 
whi(h to seixe the granite on the bottom of the sea, and more wings 
and more antennie than winged insects, to catch the wind in & 
clouds. Its breath pours out through its hundred and twenty 
cannons as through enormous trumpets, and lepltes piuudly to dw 
thunder* The ocean seeks to kad it astray in the alaimii^ simencis 
of its baiows, Imt die tMciu^l hm hs sotd, its comi^ 
it and always shows it the nordu Intheldadcestnt^u^i^ 
sqpfdy the place of the stars* Thus, iss^dnsi the sdnd, te has Ife 
coedageand its canvas; against the water, weed; igplM the rocks, 
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its mn, brass, and lead; against the shadows, its light; against 
immensity, a needle. 

If one wishes to form an idea of all those gigantic proportions, 
which, taken as a whole, constitute the ship of the line, one Kas 
only to enter one of the six-story covered construction stocks, in 
the ports of Brest or Toulon. The vessels in process of construction 
are under a bell-glass there, as it were. This colossal beam is a 
yard; that great column of wood which stretches out on tw earth 
as far as the eye can reach is the xnain-mast. Taking it 4om its 
root in the 8to<^ to its tip in the clouds, it is sixty fathocn long, 
and its diameter at its base is three feet. The English nuua-mast 
rises to a height of two hundred and seventeen feet above the water- 
line. The navy of our fathers employed cables, ours employs cnains. 
The simple pile of chains on a ship of a hundred guns is four feet 
high, twenty feet in breadth, and eight feet in depth. And how much 
wood is required to make this ship? Three thousand cubic metres. 
It is a floating forest. 

And moreover, let this be borne in mind, it is only a question here 
of the military vessel of forty years ago, of the simple sailing-vessel; 
steam, then in its infancy, has since added new miracles to that 
prodigy which is called a war vessel. At the present time, for example, 
the mixed vessel with a screw is a surprising machine, propelled 
by three thousand square metres of canvas and by an engine of 
two thousand five hundred horse-power. 

Not to mention these new marvels, the ancient vessel of 
Qiristopher Columbus and of De Ruyter is one of the master- 
pieces of man. It is as inexhaustible in force as is the Infinite in 
gales; it stores up the wind in its sails, it is precise in the immense 
vagueness of the billows, it floats, and it reigns. 

There comes an hour, nevertheless, when the gale breaks that 
sixty-foot yard like a straw, when the wind bends that mast four 
hundred feet tall, when that anchor, which weighs tens of thousands, 
is twisted in the jaws of the waves like a fisherman’s hook in the 
jaws of a pike, when those monstrous cannons utter plaintive and 
futile roars, which the hurricane bears forth into the void and into 
night, when ail that power and all diat ms^ty are engulfed in a 
power and majesty which are superior. 

Every time that immense force is displayed to culminate in an 
mamense feebleness it aflbrds men food for thought. Hence in the 
penis curious pet^k abound around these marvellous machines of 
wgr and of navigation, without being able to explain periectiy to 
themsrivea why. Every day, according, from morning until night, 

quays, sluices, and the jetties of the port oTTouton warecovo^ 
with a multitMde of idlers and loungers, as they say in Baris, whose 
hmixxm inunisted in staring Bt the OrhfU 
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Hie Orion was a sfaap that had ht&a acting for a long time; in the 
course of its previous cruises thidc layers of barnacles had collected ’ 
on its keel to such a degree as to deprive it of half its speed; it had 
gone into the dry dock the year before this, in order to .have the 
barnacles scraped off, then it had put to sea again; but this cleaning 
had affected the bolts^ the keeh in the neighbourhood of the Balearic 
Isles the sides had been strained and had opened; and, as the plating 
in those days was not of sheet iron, the vessel had sprung aleak. A 
violent equinoctial gale had come up, which had first staved in a 
grating and a porthole on the larboard side, and damaged the 
foretop-gallant-shrouds; in consequence of these injuries, the Orim 
had run back to Toulon. 

It anchored near the Arsenal; it was fully equipped, and repairs 
were begun. The hull had received no damage on the starboard, 
but some of the planks had been unnailed here and there, according 
to custom, to permit of air entering the hold. 

One morning the crowd which was gazing at it witnessed an 
accident. 

The crew was busy bending the sails; the topman, who had to 
take the upper corner of the main-top-sail on the starboard, lost his 
balance; he was seen to waver; the multitude throning the Arsenal 
quay uttered a cry; the man’s head overbalanced his body; the mafi 
fell around the yard, with his hands outstretched towards the abyss; > 
on his way he seized the foot-rope, first with one hand, then with( 
the other, and remained hanging from it; the sea lay below him 
at a dizzy depth; the shock of his fall had imparted to the foot-r(^ 
a violent swinging motion; the man swayed back and forth at the 
end of that rope, like a stone in a sling. 

It was incurring a frightful risk to go to his assistance; not one 
of the sailors, all fishermen of the coast, recently levied for the 
service, dared to attempt it In the meantime, the unfortunate 
topman was losing his strengdi; his anguish could not be discerned;, 
on his face, but his exhaustion was visible in every limb; bis arms 
were contracted in horrible twitchings; every effort which he made . 
to re-ascend served but to augment Ae oscillations of the ^t^ropef 
he did not shout, for fear of exhaustmg his ^ngth. All were, 
awaiting die minute when he should release his hold on the rqpe> 
ahd, from imtant to instant, heads were turned aside that bis foU . 
mj^t not be seen. Ttere are monuMste when . a bit of rope, a 
pole, the branch of a tree, is lifo itself, and it is a terrible th^ 
to ape a Itving bring detach bitsiself fom it and fail : 

fruit. 

All at once, a man was seen climbing into the rigging with the 
, agility of a tiger-cat; this man was dressed in red; he was a oonvk^y 
he wore a gmn cap; he was a lifo convict On aniying on a level' 
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^th the t/op, a gust of 'wind carried away his cap. and i^bwed a 
perfectly white head to be seen: he was not a young mah^ 

A Convict employed on board wlh a detadbmeiUfiom die gs^kys 
had^ In fact, at the very first izistant. hastened to the officer of the 
wat^. and, in the midst of the constemadon and the hesitation 
of ihe crew^ Iddle dl siukmi were trezdIbAing ssod drawing back, 

he had the ofiker^i permission to risk his lik to save ffie top- 
man; at an affirmative sign firom the officer he had bre^m the 
chain riv^ed h> his atdde with one blow of a hammer, then Ik had 
caught up a rope, and had dashed into the rigging: no one ndliced. 
at me instant, with what ease ffiat chain had bm broken; ii was 
tmly inter on that the incident was recalled. . \ 

m a twiniding he was on the yard; he paused for a feW seconds 
and sppeared to be measuring it with his eye; these seconds, duling 
which the bie^e swayed the topman at the extremity of a thread, 
seemed centuries to those who were looking on. At last, the convict 
raised his eyes to heaven and advanced a step: the crowd drew a 
long breath. He was seen to run out along the yard: on axrivingat 
the point, he ffistened the rope which he had brought to it. and 
adlo^^ the other end to hang down, then he began to descend the 
rop^ hand over hand, and then. — and the anguish was inde« 
scrihaMe, — instead of one man siupended over the gulf, there vdbre 
twbv 

One would have said it was a spider coming to seiae a fiy. only 
ffie i^der brought life, not death. Ten thoiatand glances were 
fiMmed on ffiis group; not a cry, not a word; the same tremor 
contracted every brow; all mouths held their breath, as though 
thc^ feared to add the slightest puff to the wind which was swaying 
dm two unfeitunate inen. 

th the m^mtime, the convict had succeeded in lowering himself 
to i position zKar the sailor. It was Ingh time; one minute more. 

exhausted and despairing man would have allowed himself 
to fiEQ into the aby^. The convict had moored him securely with 
the cord to ^iriitdi he dung vrith one hand, whUe he was 

wasi^ to cUmb badk <m the yard, and 
t^ up after him; he held him diete a moment to 
sibw lum to iNmover Ins strei^g^ then be graiped him in his amh 
smd earned him, walking on the yard himsdf to the cap. and firom 
tfaeit to the main-top, v^ere he left faffik in the hands his com- 
rades. ' 

At that moment the crowd broke into applause: old convict* 
aeigeaats among them wept, and women emlHaced ea^ other on 
t|uay. and dl yoicot were' heard to cry with a acart of tender 
ste. ‘Pardon Ibr thaa maffP 

' ini3i^^BK»s]diim Miinmediatdy begun to make fak descent 
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to rejdin fais detachment In order to readt them the more speedily^ ;; 
he tnto the riggings and ran al<mg one of date lowe^^ 

yarda; all eye$ were following 1 ^ At a certain momentfear am&ed 
them; whether it was dmt he was fistigued, or that bis bead turned^ : . 
they tbou^t they saw him hesitate and stagger. , All at once the 
crowd uttered a loud shout: t{ie convict had fallen into die sea. 

The fidl was perilous. T^ie frigate iiijgi&frar was anchor 
the Orionf and the poor convict had idlen between the two vessels: 
it was to be feared lhat he woidd slip under one or the other of 
them. Four men flung themselves hastily into a boat; the crowd 
cheered them on; anxiety again took possession of all souls; ihe 
man had not risen to Ihe surface; he had disappeared in the sea 
without leaving a ripple, as though he had fallen into a cask of 
oil: they sounded, they dived. In vain. The search was continued 
until the evening: they did not even find the body. 

On the following day the Toulon newspaper printed these lines: — 
^Nov. 1 7, 1823. Yesterday, a convict belonging to the detachment 
on board of the Orion, on 1 ^ return firom rendering assistance to 
a sailor, fell into the sea and was drowned. The body has not yet 
been found; it is suji^posed that it is entangled among the piles of 
the Arsenal point: this man was committed under the number 
9,430, and hhi name was Jean Valjean.* 




BOOK THIRD: ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE 
PROMISE MADE TO THE DEAD WOMAN 


/. The Water Qttestion at Mantfermeil 

MomTERMEtL is situated between Livry and Chelles, on the 
southern edge of that lofty table-land which separates the Ourcq 
from the Marne. At the present day it is a tolerably large town, 
ornamented ail the year through with plaster villas^ and on Sundays 
with beaming bourgeois. In 1803 there were at Montfermeil 
neither so many white houses nor so many weU-satisfied dtizens: 
it was only a village in the forest. Some pleasure-houses of the last 
century were to be met with there, to be sure, which were recog- 
nizaUe by their grand air, their balconies in twisted iron, and their 
long windows, whose tiny panes cast all sorts of varying shades of 
green on the white of the closed shutters ; but Montfenneil was none 
the less a village. Retired cloth-merchants and rusticating attorneys 
had not discovered it as yet; it was a peaceful and charming place, 
which was not on the road to anywhere; there people liv^, and 
cheaply, that peasant rustic life which is so bounteous and so. easy; 
only, water was rare there, on account of die elevation of the 
plateau. 

It was necessary to fetch it from a considerable distance; die end 
of the village towards Gagny drew its water from die magnificent 
ponds which exist in the woods diere. The other end, which 
surrounds the church and which lies in die direcdon of Ghelles, 
found drinking-water only at a litde spring halfway down the dope, 
near the road to Oielles, about a quarter of an hour from 
Montfermeil. 

Thus each household found it hard work to keep supply with 
water. The large houses, the aristocracy, of which the Th^nardier 
tavern formed a part, paid half a frrtbing a bucketful to a man who 
made a business of it, and who burned about eight sous a day in his , 
enterprise of supplying Montfenneil with water; bat this man., 
only worked un^ seven o’clock in the evening in summer, and five 
in winter; and night once come and the shutters cm the ground ^ 
door once closed, he who had no water to drink went to :frtch it 
frr himself mr did without iL 

Hiis constituted the terror of die poor creature whmn the reader 
has probably not forgotten, — ^little €!ose^« It will be remmlier^ ; 
timr use£d todie/Ihifnaadlc^ in two ^ys: 

the mother pay them, and they made die cli 3 f| So ,5 

wheat the mt^her ceased to pay altogedier, W : 

have read in preoedingchaplienu die Th^nardiers kcptCosette. She 

' i-'v 1- t, . ' *"i' 
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tddfe tbe of a sfai^ant in their house. In this i^pacity s^ it ym 

Brho tan to £6t)ch water when it was required. Bo the du)di who was 
grdktly terriSed at die idea of going to the spring at n%ht^ took gr^at 
castt diat water shoidd never be lackin|^ in the house. 

Christmas Ksi the year 1823 particularly brilliant at Mont* 
:fefhieU.Thebqg;mningofthemnterhadbMnmiH there had been 
ne^er snow nor firost vip to that time. Some mountel^i^ firom 
Paris had obtained permission of die mayor to erect their ibooths 
in ^e principal street of the village, and a bami of itinerant mer* 
chants, under {»otection (^thesame mlerance, had constructs their 
stills on the Church Square, and even extended them into 
Boulanger Alley, where, as the reader will perhaps remembw« the 
l%^!iardiers* hostelry was situated. Ihese people fill^ thq inns 
and drinking-shops, and communicated to diat tranquil litde 
district a noisy and joyous life. In order to play the pturt of a faithful 
historian, we oug^t even to add that, among die curiosities 
displayed in the square, there was a menagerie, in which hnghtfeil 
clowns, clad in rags and coming no one knew whence, exhibited 
to the peasants of Montfermeii in 1B23 one of those horrible 
Brazilian vultures, such as our Royal Museum did not possess until 
1845, and which have a tricoloui^ cockade Ibr an eye. I brifeve 
that naturalists call this bird Caracara Polyborus; it belong to 
the order df the Apicides, and to the family of the vultures. Some 
good old Bcmapartiit soldiers^ who had redted to the village, went 
to see this creature with great devotion. The mmtntebanks gave out 
that the tricoloured cockade was a unique phenomenon made by 
Ood expressly for their menagerie. 

On Christmas eve itself, a number of men, carters and pedlers, 
were seated at talde, dri^ng and smoking around four or five 
candles in the puWc room ^ Th6nardier*s hostelry. This room 
rmmbled sdl drinking^op rooms, •stables, pewter jugs, bottles, 
driidmis, smokers; ^but little light and a great deal ^ noise. The 
of the year tBst$ was imheated, nevorthdeas, by two oi^ects 
i^idk wm thra iMionaUe m boiwgms damt^ to wit, a 
kaleidoscope and a lamp of ribbed fin. The female Thdnardior was 
attending to the supper, ^diidi was roasting in front of a dear fire; 
her huslumd was drinking with his customers and talking imlitks. 

Besides pditical conversationB wh^h had for their principal 
. subjects ^ Spaittsh war and M. lei* Due d'Angoddihe, stru^y 
' liscal paftenthonaiff Ifice ihe ibUowii^, were audible amid ^e 

' • ‘AlWliutteResad Si^niaei Oun&oa him floaririMcd graatly. 
Vinm tm pieotii^Were ndrabed ^erolunelieea iW 

iiorte.fipe}#e 
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wiiiie tuna diy a$ sonAla »priiijf«jn«».’-*I1ien itiiiirerjr ^ wine? : ' > 
‘Th^ are vnne* poorer even &an Hieie. The gn^ mat be , /' 
gatiiaed freeh/ Ite. 
a wllerivouU out:~< 

‘Are Vre re^oraiUe for vdtat « in the ndu? We find in them a 
quantity of small seed Mhkh vtt canmit oitt, and ufiiicii we are ’ 

obliged to send dmn^ the mfil-atoneS'; there are tares, fennd/ 
vetcto, hempseed, fi)x4ail, and a host of odtor vreedS) tat to . 
niendcm pet^a, tMtk abound in certmn wheat, espetially in 
Breton wheat. I am not fimd tS grinding Breton wheat, tatf more 
than long'sawyen, Ulte to saw beams whh naih in dtok You ean 
judge of the bad dust that makes in grinding. And fixat peojde 
coni|dain of die flour. They are in the wrong. 'Hhe Sour is'no fault ' 
of mirs.* 

In a space between two windows a mower, vdio was seated at 
taUe wi& a bmded proprietor who was fixing on a price for smne 
meadow work to be perform^ in the qirii^, was sayingv— 

'It does no harm to have the grass wet It cuts better. Dew is a 
good thing, sir. It makes no dUferenoe with diat grass. Your g^rass 
is young a^ very hard to cut still. I^s terriUy tendor. It yields , 
before the iron.* Etc. 

Oosette was in her usual |:dace, seated on the cross-bar of the 
kitchen table near the dumney. She was m tagii her bare feet wese . 
dinnt into wooden shoes, and by the firehg^t due was engaged in 
knitting woollen stockings destined f<ar the young Thenanfiers. A 
very youi« idtten was {daying about among the chain. Laog^lter 
and letter were audible in tiie adjoining room, from two firetii > 
dtikiren’s voioes: it was f^xmtne and Aa^na. 

In tile chimney-oamer a cat-o’-nine>tafls was hanging cn a nafi. , . 

Atintervah the cry of a very young c^, wddifo was somewhere 
in the house, through the noise (^lhiodram*d^. It vmsa Btidr' 

boy who had been bcm to the Th^tawdien daring osie of tito . 
preceding winten,—‘8he did not know, why/ ^ wdd, ‘tisl jfoiuh'Ofi^ 
the c(dd,*-rand who was a Uttie mcre'tim three years old. Itie ■ 
motho' had nursed him, bid she did not love h^ When tite 
persHtent damour d'tiie brat became too annoying, 'Your .son is 
squsifing,’ Thdnardier would my$ 'do go and see vdiat he.waniB<’ ' 
'Bahl’ jflie mother would te^y, *fae bothBame.* And tbe n^^bctod 
cfaSd oemtiautd to shiid:.in ^ dark... 



So &r in liiis book the Thdnardiera have been viewed only in 
profile; the moment has arrived for making the circuit of this 
c*ouple, and considering it under all its aspects. ^ 

lli^nardier had jmt passed his fiftiedi birthday; A%dame 
Th^ardier was approaching her forties, which is eqmvannt to 
fifty in a woman; so that there existed a balance of age bc^een 
husband and wife. 

Our readers have possibly preserved some recollection ol[ this 
Thi§nardier woman, ever since her first appearance, — tall, blond, 
red, fat, axq;ular, square, enormous, and agile; she belonged, as 
we have said, to the race of those colossal wild women, who contort 
themselves at fairs with paving-stones hangii^ from their hair.She 
did everything about the house, — ^made the beds, did the washing, 
rite cooking, and everything else. Cosette was her only servant; 
a mouse in the service of an elephant Everything trembled at the 
sound of her voice, — window panes, furniture, and people. Her big 
face, dotted with red blotches, presented the appearance ^f a 
skimmer. i%e had a beard. She was an ideal market-porter dressed 
in wmnan^s dothes. She swore splendidly; dhe boasted of being able 
to crack a nut with one blow of her fist. Except for the romances 
which she had read, and which made the affected lady peep through 
the ogress at times, in a very queer way, the idea would never have 
occurred to any one to say of her, ‘That is a woman.* This Thdiardier 
fimale was like the product of a wench engrafted on a fishwife. 
When one heard her speak, one said, ‘That is a gendarme*; when 
one saw her drink, one said, ‘That is a carter*; when one saw her 
handle Cosette, one said, ‘That is the hangman.’ One of her teedi 
prcyected when her face wai| in repose. 

Th^mrdier was a small, thin, pale, angular, bony, feeble man, 
who had a riddy air and who was wcmdeifriily heat&y. His 
cunning began here; he mailed habitually, by way of precaution, 
was ali^t pdiite to everybody, even to the beggar to whom he 
edlocd hsSS a far&ing. He had the^nce dfa pcdencat and the 
bearing of a man of letters. He greariy resembled the pcxlraits of 
tbt Abb^ I^HIle. ISs coquetry conristed in drinking with the carters. 

. Kb one had ever succeed in rendering him drunk. He smoked a 
big pipe. He wore a blouse, and under his blouse an old black coat. 
He made piefemioQt to literature and to materialism. There were 
certain xomes winch he often pronounced to support whatever 
heinibht besayiiig,-H^olt^ and, singulariy 
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enough^ Saint Augusdne. He B^laired diat he *a system.^ In 
additkm, he was a great awkidler. A {philosc^^}, a 

jciendfic thief, Hie spedes doea exist. It w3i ^ that 

he pretended to have served in the army; he waS in the habit of 
relating with exuberance, how, being a sergeant in the dth or the 
9th light somediing or other, at Waterloo, he had idone, and in the 
presence of a squadron d deatfa**deaiix^ hussm, coveied with his 
body and saved from death, in the midst of the gnq)e«diot, ‘a 
general, who had been dangerously wounded.’ Thence arose for 
his wall the haring sign, and h>r his inn the name which it bore in 
die neighbourhood, of *&e cabaret of the Sergeant of Waterloo.’ He 
was a liberal, a classic, and a Bonapardst He had subscrdied for 
the Champ d’Asile. It was said in the village that he had studied for 
the priesthood. 

We believe that he had simply studied in Holland for an inn^ 
keeper. This rascal of composite order was, in all probability, some 
Fleming from Lille, in Flanders, a Frenclmian in Paris, a Belgian 
at Brussels, being comfortably astride of both frontiers. As for his 
prowess at Waterloo, the reader is already acquainted with that. 
It will be perceived that he exaggerated it a trifle. Ebb and flow, 
wandering, adventure, was the leaven of his existence; a tattared 
conscience entails a fragmentary life, and, apparently at die stormy 
epoch of Jime iB, 1815, Th^nardier belonged to that variety of 
marauding suders of which we have spoken, beating about the 
coimtry, selling to some, stealing from odiers, and travelling like 
a fasmly man, with wife and children, in a ridtety cart, in the rear 
of troops on the march, with an instinct for always attaching himself 
to the victorious army. This campaign ended, and having, as he 
said, ’some quibus,’ he had come to Montfermeil and set up an inn 
there. 

This qmbuSf composed of purses and watches, of gold rit^ aiki 
silver crosses, gathei^ in hamsNdme in fUrrows sown with corpses; 
did not amount to a large toUd, and did not carry this suder turned 
eattng<-hou8e»keqier very far, 

Tb^rdier h^ diat peculiar rectflkiear something about bk 
gestures whidi, accompanied by an oath, recalls the barradis, smd 
by asign of the cross, die seminary. He was a fine talker. HeidSiowed 
it to drought that he was an eduended mam 
schoc^haster had no^:^ that he prem^motd in^roperiy^^ : ' 

Heeomposed the travellers’ cardin a st^k^ t/mmhti but , 

praetj^ eyim sometimes spied ' out 

vvas cunniiag, and 

disdain his servants, whidi caused hk wife to dkpense with them. 

• Ufmlly *made taMi i#., pranuaced sioranrstlbecBSaC vftnire the 
Qppaatv letter riieiikl efeetir, me und elilMr eoe of ifaem aAtat sri g war ekilpu 



t^giantMwasjeidto. ItieaDEiedtolwtluuibrtt^ 
j|itt|& man msat an olyect <^vnlicd by all* , . 

llii^nardier, y«bx> yim^ abo^a aH» an and wdl43alanced 

man* vm a jcamp of a temii^te sort* This is the worst apeaea; 
hypocrisy enters into it. 

it is not Tlidnafdier was not» on occasioi^ capaMe 
to quite the same m hk wife ; hut dm wtw vary rare, and at 

such times, since he was oiraged with the human race in ^neral, 
he bore within him ^ deep iurnace of hatred^ Andsiiioe|;e was 
one dT those people who are ccmtmuallyavengpuiglheir wrooii, who 
accnae eveiydii]^ that passes before them of everything which has 
be&Hen them, and who are always ready to cast upon dje first 
person who Gon»s to hand, as a li^tiiiiate grievance, the sum total 
the decepdons, the bankruptcies, aiMl the calamities of i^their 
livm,— ^hen all dds leaven was sdrr^ up in Mm and boiled ^orth 
from bis mouth, and eyes, he was terrible. Woe to the person who 
came tmder Ms wrath at such a timei 
In addidcm So his odier qualities, Hidiardier was attentive and 
penetrating, silent or talkative, acccnrding to drcumstances, axai 
always highly intelligent. He had something of die look of sailors, 
who are accustomed to screw up their eyes to gaase through marine 
glasses. Thdiardier was a statesman. / 

Every new-comer who entdxd the tavern said, on catchii^ sight 
of Maclame Thdnardier, ^Ibere is the master of the house/ A 
mistake* l%e was npt even the mistress. The husband was both 
master and mi8tress«She workol; he areated.He4iiectedeve]yd3ing 
by a sort of invMble and constant magnetic action* A wcnrd was 
su^Sicient for him, scnnetimes a sign; the mastodon obeyed* 
llhiMardier was a sort of special and sovereign being in Madame 
Th^bmrdier^s eyes, though she did not thorc^hly realise it* She 
possessed ck* virtues aftor her own kind; iiikt had dim had a 
c^vUgreeaiai^ as to any detail with ^Monsieiir Tbdaardiar,*~whidi 
was an iiwimiwible; hypotboBs, by die way,-Hdie would not have 
bbmied her husband in pubSc cm any subject whatever* ^%e woidd 
have^ strs^^Vlhht m^ so ofren 

and ydikdt la cMled in pa^mentary 
language, 'exposing the crown.’ Althcxigh their concord had only 
evil asits result, tbm was contemplation in Mada m e Hidnardim's 
sttbmissbn to her hu8band.>That mddntain of noase and of fledi 
movcxi under the Etde finger of diat frail deqmt. Viewed on its 
dwarfed lUfed grotesque side, this was that gmnd and univernl 
diing, dm a<mat»^ of mMd by mailer; ibr certain uj^y featuces 
tuwe a uattseia tlib very depths of eseisud fieaiity* tarn was an 
apilmawn l>teacd»^.hei|ce dip absolute eoqare 

^^.t^ nm .ow i^t woman* At cdrtaia mmmirts she 
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him like a lighted mmdle; at other» ite Ibtt him like a daw, 
Tiiii wcmiaa « Ibfiydd^ 

her cMdren^ aod wlm did not Ibar any one eaoc^ her htidmndu 
She was a m^er beciwimiimwmmainTO Out hermateniity 

stopped shcMri with her daug^tert» aodi as we ihaU aee, did not 
extend to boys* The man h^ but one 1hought;»*<^<4iow to enrich 
faimself. 

He did not succeed in dns. A dieatre worthy of this great talent 
was laddng, Thdnardkar was ruiiiing himself at Montfermeil* if 
nun is possible to aero; in Swiiserlmid or in the Pyrenees this 
penniiess scamp would have become a millionnaire; but an inn- 
keeper must browse where &te has hitched him. 

It will be understood that the word im-kaptr is here eniployed 
in a restricted sense, and does not extend to an entire dass. 

In this same year, 1833, Ibifinardier was burdened with about 
fifteen himdred firancs’ worth of petty debts, and this rendered 
him anxious. 

Whatever may have been the obstinate ixyustice of destiny in 
this case, Th6naixlier was one of those men who understasui best, 
with the most profimdity and in the most modem finddon, that 
thing which is a virtue among barbarous pec^les and an object 
of merchandise among dvilixed pe€^le8,~hospitaHty« Besides, he 
was an admirable poacher, and quoted for Ids skill in shooting. 
He had a certain cold and tranquil laugh, which was particularly 
dangerous. 

His theories as a landlord sometimes bunt forth in lightnii^ 
flashes. He had professional aphorisms, which he inserted into his 
wife's mind. *The duty of the inn-keqp^,’ he said to her cme day, 
violendy, and in a low voice, 'is to s^ to the first comer, stews, 
repose, l^ht, fire, dirty dieets, a servant, lice, and a smile; to stop 
passen-by, to empty small puxves, and to honestly Ug^ten heavy 
ones; to shelter travelling fitmilies respectfully: to shave the man, 
to {duck the woman, to pick the child deym; to quote the window 
open, die window shut, the ifoimneywcofner, the arm-chair, the 
chair, the ottmnan, the stod, the featherwbed, the mattress and the 
truss of straw; to l^w how muth the diadow uses tq) the ndnm, 
and to put a price on it; and, by five hundred thous^ devils, 
make the iravdler pay for everything, even for the fobs tdifoh hjk 
dog cats!* / 

This man and diis woman were ruse and wodkied^ 
hideous and terrible team. 

WUtetfaeluSipoiM 

tiboiqjht aot qf «bM«t «redit(i>*a toe* no fceed of , 

to^oofFOW, livod io » fit 4?f nnger, iiQ id « ' 

Sooh fiieiH two iMdngk 


tb’tlieir double preMcrc, lOcc a feature yAio il at tbe same lime 
groiibd up in a miU and pulled to pieces with pinceia. l%e 
mkn and die woman each had a difib^t mediod: Gosette -^ais 
bverwhclihiftd with blows — this was the woman’s; she went bam- 
fboted in winter — ^diat was the man’s doing. 

t]!o8ette tan up stairs and down, washed, swept, rubbed, dusted, 
ran, fluttered about, panted, moved heavy articles, and weak as 
was, <M the coarse work. There 'vyas no mercy for hernia fierce 
m^tress and venimiotis master. The Thdnardier hostelry like 
a spider’s web, in Which CoSette had been caught, and wfcre she 
lay trembling. The ideal of oppression was realized by this unister 
household. It was somediing like the fiy serving the spiden. 

The poor child passively held her peace. ' I 

What takes place within these souls when diey have bWt just 
quilted God, find themselves dius, at the very dawn of life, very 
small and in the midst of men all naked! 


5. Men must have Wine^ and Horses must have Water 

Four new travellers had arrived. Ckisette was meditating sadl>|; for, 
although she was only eight years old, she bad already suffer^ so 
much that she reflected with die lugubrious air of anfnid woman. 
Her eye was black in consequence of a blow from Madame Thb- 
nardier’s fist, which caused the latter to remark from time to time, 
*How ugly she is with her fist-blow on her eye!’ 

Cbsette was thinking that it was dark, very dark, diat the pitchers 
and carafes in the chambers of the travellers who had arrived must 
have been filled and that there was no more water in die dsterh. 

She was somewhat reassured because no one in the Thbnardier 
cslablidiment drank much water. Thirsty people were never lacking 
there; but their thirst was of die sort whi<^ applies to die jug rather 
tl^n to die pitcha:. Any one who had ask^ for a glass of water 
jatong air these gkuses ofynne wotdd have appeared a savage to 
d^e men. But dtere came a moment when chUd trembled; 

ThdnattS;^ raised die cover of a stew-pan whkh was 
sirM»^ Ihm seized a glass and b^ydy apptcached die 
cistern. I^e turned the faucet; the cEIld had rai^ her head and 
isnrn fldlowing all the woman’s movements. A thin stream of water 
tricUed prom the Aiuoet, and half filled the glass. ’Well,’ said she, 
’(liere h ^ more water!’ A momentary siknoe ensued. The child 
did not 

*BahF vetumed Madame Th6nai^er, examining the half-filled 
be enough/ 



Colette Applied tMit«iHr«o liar 
an hoor she feU her keon lei^^ 

She ccmnted tibe mimm idmpmxsd in this mahner, and wished 
it were the next ixioMitg^ 

Frdm time to tiniie one ef the drinlcers looked into the street, and 
exclaimed^ *It*s as black ks an dvenl* or, *Onc mitst needs be a cat 
to go about the streets without a lantern at this hour!’ And Ccoette 
trembled, 

AU at once one of the pedlen who lodged in the hostelry entered, 
and said in a harsh voice: — 

‘My horse has not been watered.* 

‘Yes, it has,* said Madame Th6nardier. 

‘I tell you that it has not,* retorted the pedler. 

Gosette had emerged fiton under the table. 

‘Oh, yes, sir!* said she, ‘the horm has had a drink; he drank out 
of a bucket, a whole bucketful, smd it was 1 who took the water 
to him, and I spoke to him.* 

It was not true; Gosette lied. 

‘There’s a brat as big as my fist who tells lies as big as the house,’ 
exclaimed the pedler. ‘1 tell you that he has not been watered, you 
little jade! He has a way of blowing when he has had no water» 
which I know well.’ 

Gosette persisted, and added in a voice rendered hoarse widi 
anguish, and which was hardly audible: — 

‘And he even drank heartily.’ 

‘Gome,’ said the pedler, in a rage, ‘this won’t do at all; let my 
horse be watered, and let that be the end of it!’ 

Gosette crept under the table again. 

Tn truth, that is £riri’ siud Mt^me Th^iardier, ‘if the beast 
has not been watered, it must be.’ 

Then glancing about her;*— 

‘Well, now! Vi^cre’s that other beast?’ 

She bent down and discovered Gosette cowering at the other 
end of the table, almost under the drinlsers’ feet. 

‘Are you coming?’ shrieked Madame Thdnasdkr. 

Gosette crawled out of the sort of hole in which die had hidden 
herself. The Thhiardier resumed:-^ 

‘MademoiseUe Dog*lack-name, go and water that hosie,* 

‘But, Madame,* said Gosette, feebly, is water,* 

The Thenardkr threw die street d^ wide 
^ell, go and get some, then!* 

Coietle Chopped bee headland wcmtjbr aneininy hiidh^ 
stood near die chimikeyHxirm 
This buchet was bigger dmn she wasf and die 
set down in it at bwr mm* 



f86 ilM^ iQoininrk ^ 

^ liqf imI IMIteidl w<>f iti 

liii ii* HtyMiCMBu ^ihc ^MribtSio ! m iw»(> 

*1)»neV i^bpif l« ^ i|pi^h!i(> tliW« iwiw «fW 
maoxcK m that X ihfatk X #<niUi ttatter to ttnat my 

oaknm* 

Then lbs roiiMtlted in s 4hiv#m tilhkh Mcthioed 
iltallolis. 

*See here, Mam*idle Ttmi* ihe added, *en your way yuh, you 
nyill get a his loaf fiom the baker. Hwe’a a MnenHMiu piece.* 

Ooeette had a litde podtet on one aide of her apron; todc 
tibe coin without aaying a word, and put it in that pocke^ 

Then ahe itood modonleai, budcm in band, die open door before 
her. teemed to be waid^ ibr fome one to crane to her reacue. 

*Get along with you!* acreanwd the Thteardier. 

Coaette went out The door doted behind her. 


4 . EnUmu «n At Se$Be DM 

Ttm line of openair boothi atarting at die churdi, extended, as 
die ruder will leoieniber, tt fiur as tte hostelry of the TbOnardieta. 
These bootihs were all Qluminated, because the dtixens would soon 
pass on their way to the addnight mass, w:^ camdes bumiag in 
paper ftumds, which, as the scfaoolmasier, dien seated at the i^le 
at die Thdaatdieci’ observed, produced 'a magical eSect.* tn 
compensation, not a star waa visible in the sky. 

The last of diese stalls, estahlidied precisely oppaiitt the ThO- 
nardion* door, was a tay«shop all g^itteting with tinsel, glass, and 
apagnifioent ofcjeots of do. In the first row, and ftr fbrwards, the 
^maKhant bad plaoixiraiahadtgyound of whi te n a i i Mii is, an immense 
dod, nearly twO feet h^, «ho was dressed in a rObe ef pbik vttpc, 
wjlh gold wlieat'«sts on W head, whhfe had real hair and enamel 
«yt». All ifatt day, thhsaarvei had been dipped to the wonderment 
of ad,psnMBmby asMler tea years of age, without a asodwr being 
Iftplln Mbndkratdwifiideady rich or tidfidendy extravagant 
ife it io htt and AadnM |b ^ hiMiii in 

tChtette iMKself had veptwttd 

All IMAh ’fv 

F* ^ ■ V 'tL / • a 

Intiaifitt’ tn liMUtidlg aatwti"* 

i tdbMi!^ ^Aniiiif gpDjnfcji jvitsfiNiiQm 

I in WM Iwld yrt 

- g Agggh Jiitldlaitt^. A tfe shitm dWi feifc Jfcgki n Agp AaM ttodA 


ACOOMrurawaitt or «Ka paoMun jflf 

wlddb ia a «(ttt «f ddmckal !»Iq to Om 

bdac w» pnhuuify eafalM in wail clii% ninity, WMi 
<i»«4atidi«B0oeirtii^adt]rafeidldkood,ClaMMte«ie^^ 4be 
abyn iwiiidi aeputaod 1^ diM 4oiL £8 ms Mid hffiidf’ tbat 
ooemuitbeaquee^oratleMtaiiaaoMi^toluiwa^tldilg' ISae 
tbat> Sbe gaud at dutt beaudSd {ti^ dfoMbat bem^ uaoodi 
hair, and die duu^t. *Hdw lug^ datd^ aiiM be!’ She could 
not talR her eye* fiom dttt fantaittk dalL The inoie ibe kNihedt the 
mote dasded die grew. She thovq^t the wai gadag at pandhe. 
Then were other doOi befaiad the large one, which seemed to her 
to befiddni and genU. The awdiant, who wai paqng back and fintb 
in fifont of htt dhop, produced on fan someudiat tbe efiect of being 
the Eternal Father. 

In thh adoradon die fixgot everything, even the errand with 
which die was charged. 

All at once the Tfadnaidier*! coaiae voice recalled her to reality: 
'What, you dlly jade! you have not gone? Wait! give it to you! 
I want to know what you are doing dien! Get alooib you little 
monater!' 

The Thdnardier had east a glance into the itreet, and had caught 
sight of Oosetie in her ecstasy. 

Ooaette fled, dragging her pail, and taking flic longest strides of 
which die was capable. 


5. Tbs Little One AU Alone 

As the Thdnardier hoatdry was in diat part of the viUaga uddoh 
tt near die church, it was to the spring in the fliKSt in dm dirersio* 
of CStoUes diat 0 mm was <diU^ to go fir her water, 
Sltodidnoti^aaeeatdwdiqilayofaiinidrotfawaiKreliMd;. 8# 

long AS die ^v'ls ^ f iii> llift ^ 

church, die lighted ttaUs flhuuinated the road; but soon the hunt 

iirfit ififliwi tli dmkKiii!l- Tl^ wd y a ff Jjlwld: tkis 

dai*. am plunged into it Onl^,asno<irtldno»»o»ic»o»W^^ 
dm made as tnuih tnodoB aspoMibfi wia fin hwid|B of dm iMt^ 
as dfi wasted along. Ihh nis4e » aedse tdiii(h idMcdfiw 
pasty. * 

Ihnfln^ Sim w««i^ dm diiMto flu 
mmoopaoinifihiihddkSbtimw 

ttoMd n««iu4 cm stalig( id^ 

^tmditninictociwdiMt^ 

Ap ( UmMi m m ^dia w luinny isy |S * lillf IliMflii iW 

Itt jjtaikpJCpa A « 

^ 



LBS MISJ^RABLES: GOSBTTB 


detertfid itfcets 'which terminate in the village df Mentfenneal on 
ihe side of Chdlei* So long ai At had the houses or even the walls 
only on both sides of her path» At proceeded with toterable boldness. 
From time to time she caught the flicker of a candle through the 
crack of a 8hutter*--^this was light and life; there were people diete^ 
and it reassured her. BxU in proportion as she advan<^^ her pace 
slackened mechanically» as it were. When dte had passed the 
comer of the last house> Gosette paused. It has been hard toMvance 
fbrther than the last s^l; it became impossible to proceeci further 
than the last house. She set her bucket on the grotuid> thrust her 
hand into her hair, and began slowly to scratch her hmd, — a 
gesture peculiar to dxildren when terrified and undecided what to 
do. It was no longer Montfermeil; it was the open flelds.l Black 
and desert space was before her. She gaxed in despair at thatdark- 
ness, where there was no longer any one, where there were beasts, 
where there were sgiectres, possibly. She took a gexxi look, and heard 
the beasts walking on the grass, and she distinctly saw spectres 
moving in the trees. Then ^e seised her bucket again; fear had 
lent her audacity. *Bah!’ said she; T will tell him that there was no 
more waterl* And she resoluteiy re-entered Montfermeil. 

Hardly had die gone a hundred paces when she paused and 
began to scratch her head again. Now it was the Thdnardier/who 
appeared to her, with her hideous, hyena mouth, and wrath 
flashing in her eyes. The child cast a melancholy glance before her 
and bdhind her. What was she to do? What was to become cd'her? 
Where was At to go? In fremt of her was the spectre of the Th6- 
nardier; behind her all the phantoms of the night and of the forest. 
It was before the Th^nardier that she recoil^. She resumed her 
path to the spring, and began to run. She emerged from the village, 
she entered the forest at a run, no longer looking at or listening to 
anythii^. She only paused in her course when her breath feiled 
her; but she did not halt in her advance. She went straight before 
her in de^fiemtion. 

As she tm she felt like crying. 

The nocturnal quivering of the forest surrounded her conqiletely* 

She no longer tfaiougfat, she no longer saw. The immensity of 
night was 010^ this tiny creature. On the one hand, all shadow; 
on the ether, an atom. 

tt was only seven or eight minutes* walk from the edge of the 
woods to the spring. Gosette knew the way, through having gone 
oter 4t many mm in daylight Strange to say, did not get lost 
A restmant of snsdnm guided her vai^ 
eymtdflikr m t^t or m teil^ Ibr flw 
and ,j|yt fa teacbed qpring. 

It mm # mmm, mtvai Imdttt Jb^Uowed out by ^ water in , 
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clayey «oil, about two feet deep^ ionouiMied witib taxm and with 
thoie tall, crimtMsd gtanes whick ate caUed Hemy IV*a frUb, and 
paved widt several lai^ itonet. A brocfe ran out of it, widi a 
tranquil little noise. 

G^tte did not take time to breathe. It was very dark, but die 
was ill the habit of coming to this spring. She felt with her left hand 
in the dark for a young oak which leaned over the spring, and whidi 
usutdiy served to support her, found one of its branches, clung to it, 
bent down, and plunged the bucket in the water* She was in a state 
of such violent excitement that her strength was trebled. While thus 
bent over, she did not notice that the pocket of her apron had 
emptied itself into the spring. The fift^n-sou piece fell into the 
water. Gosette neither saw nor heard it fall. She di^ out the bucket 
nearly foil, and set it on the grass. 

That done, she perceived that she was worn out with fatigue. She 
would have liked to set out again at once, but the effort required 
to fill the bucket had been such that she found it impossilde to take 
a step. She was forced to sit dovm. She dre^ped on the grass, and 
remained crouching there. 

She shut her eyes; then she opened them again, without knowing 
why, but because she could not do otherwise. The agitated water 
in the bucket beside her was describing circles which resembled 
tin serpents. 

Overhead the sky was covered with vast black clouds, which 
were like masses of smoke. The tragic mask ofahadow seemed to 
bend vaguely over the child. 

Juj^ter was setting in the depths. 

The child stared with bewilde^eyesatthb great star, with which 
she was unfamiliar, and which terrified her. The phmet was, in 
fact, very near the horizon and was traversing a dense layer of mbt 
which imparted to it a horrible ruddy hue. The mbt, gloomily 
empurpled, magnified the star. One would have called it a luminous 
wound. 

A cold wind was Mowing feom the plain. The forest was daifc, 
not a leaf was moving; there were none of foe vague, feefo 
cf suminertide. Great boughs uplifted foemselves in ftightfol wbe. 
Slender and mbifoapen bushes wlustled b foe efearings. The tall 
grasses undulated lilm eds under foe north wind. The netdesaeeitficd 
to twbt long artm forniriied wifo daws b search of prey. 
of dry heather, tossed hf the breeze, liew mq^y by, and hjad foe 
air of fleeing in tem»r befim something Which was combg after. 
; On ali ifoies these wme lugubious streufoes. 
j The darkness was tew^Mie^ring. Mm ieic{iiiies l%bt WhoeWsr 
[ hurimhisntdfbfoecvfxzsh&ofd^ 
foe sem biiiek, tte im 
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itn Ihe time k rntdety ctm Ibr ittie utoufevl lof tMMi. 

Ni» one ^vraAsl atoie in the forat witboitt trteUii^. 

Stuuinwa nnd tr eea >«<two ionniilabic dcmitaes* A feoliliy , 

mppean in file inidiatbict depths, llie iiicaii^ 
p»m 4hmxA fiom yon ndlii a spectral cteameM^ One beiiolds 
ikmdng^ eitlier in spacer or in nne^i own bsatn^ one kaom not vdmt 
vague and intanfl^ble tiling# like dae dxeaxoi of deqdng fioweri* 
Hieffe are fierce atdtudei on the horizon. One inhales m effluvia 
of the great black void. One Is afraid to glance bdiind joirn, yet 
desirous of doing so. The cavities night, fixings grown Aaggard, 
taciturn profiles which vanudbi when oxieadvan^ obscure I ishevel- 
xnents, irritated tufis, livid poc^, the lugubrious reflect li in the 
funereal, thesc^ulchi^ixnxxxexudty offilence, imknown but i^ossible 
beings, landings of mysterious brandies, alanning torsos of trees, 
long handfuls of quivering plaats,--*<«gasnat all this one has no 
protection. Iliero is no har^ood wlddi does not shudder and 
which does not feel the vicinity of anguish. One is conscious of 
something hideous, as though one*8 soul were becoming amalgamated 
wifix the darkness. This penetration of the shadows is inde^bably 
sinister in the case of a diild. 

Foresti are apocalypses, and the beating o£ the wings of a tiny 
soul produces a sound of agony beneath their monstrous vaujit. 

Without understanding j^sensafions, Coiette was conscious that 
she was seized upon by fiiat bladk fmorxmty of nature; it was no 
longer terror alone which was gaining possession of her; it was 
something more tenibie even than terror; she shiveredf There are 
no words to express the strangeness of that shiver which chilled 
to the very bottom of her heart; her eye grew wQd; she thought 
ahe Iblt that s^ should not be able to refrain frmn returning there 
at the same hour on the morrow. 

Then# by a sort of instinct, sIm began to count aloud# one, two, 
throe, iiw, and so on up to ten, in order to escape from that 
state which she did not understand, but which teixifred 
ber^ and, wim ribe had fiaidied, she began agidn; thh xest^ 
m a tiue INfiwepfion of the thii^ about her. 
hM wbt m drawing the water, felt cold; she rose; kit tcoror, a 
uiKiciisqperal^ terror, bad veturxMSd. she had but one 
itiahghi flee at fidl igxeed tha feitst, acroii the 

mRVDH m) IpIvIMPBm wKr vHO TsMinililWiWnnPj^ wV iQOnv iUBmwPOI CmDCpICm JCWCmi 

fejfi dte stater tthicli sraod Ixejhro her; aitdi was the 

ffPIHIwr V^PIIlwHIt IPnKr JspPQPKWDIlBRl^ MHffiilwVflaL IRa IRiplw VOIR QPIWQi RH#I^ 

wilhMI sf y nf'HMifert sci zisl fl^ with hoA 

4. M. .. 1^ JuK. ^ 

jU a flW Si saw Pipsx ^wf UTi w u y IZZ sue |ZPI» 

IkBftltuemJseaisiyi dhniras Ajroed hskttitaii iM saossiMt mice akoish 
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She toolk lirwdi fer ao itM l^tai dw 
agaii^ uwi rtwiaied licr aamdi, {Woee^^ 
but cgain dift tn* oblige to patae. After moi* ateoiKft df repoae 
ahe Kt oat agaia. Sh« iMd)u4 boat ibrwiwi, wftft droairfiig 
like an oU utKiaai: dw vu^t of the budtet ittaiaed aad 
her thin anuu Ibe koa handle oon^kded the benuxiBbiitg and 
ftee^ <d'her wet and t% haiub; das waa fonrd to halt Iboipa 
to dme, and each time that nhe did 10 , ti>e cold water adddk 
qplaihed from tile pad fell on her bare legs. Ihia took plane in the 
depthaof a ibreat, at ni^t, in winter, fiu'fium all human dgfat; abe 
was a diSd of eight: no one but God saw that sad tiling at tiie 
moment 

And her mother, no doubt, alas! 

For timw are things that ooake tiie dead open their eyes in tiiek 
graves. 

She pmited vdth a sort of painful rattle; stfea contracted her 
throat, but she dared not weep, so afraid was she of tito Thdnasdier, 
even at a dbtanoe: it was her custom to ima^ne the Thfeiardier 
always i»esent 

However, she could not make modi headway in tiiat manoor, and 
she wtmt on very dowly. In ^te of dintinitiHng the length t^her 
stops, and of walidng as long as possible between them, dw teflectsd 
witii anguish that it would talto ber mece than an hoar to iMosn m 
Mcmtfenneil in tins manner, and that the Thdoasdier would beat 
her. Thk anguish was mlagM with her tenor at beiiq; akme in tiie 
woods at ni^; die was worn out witit fiitigae, and bad net yet 
emerged from the fewest. Qn mxiviag near an old c he s titiit ^ttee 
witii wfakft she win aoquakted, the mai^ a last halt, longer timn tito 
reti^ in order that she might get weU rested; tiien die tuagmeuied 
all her strengtii, pidmd up her budtot ag^n, and ootoiigeondy 
resumed her rnaidi, but the poor tittle desperate creature oomd pet 
refrain frnm oryuig, *0 my God! my Godl* 

At that mommt dto mdtbdy became eonstiwi tiim bm Imc^ 
no hatger weighed aaytiting at atis a hand> wjtidt ‘ Mou t/o t to hew 

in wtwfliML kg^i {mt idbBcd dMi ItfuEidie. liftfld il viffQVoildbra liii 
mlied hto head A laife blaiA fern, sttaigld and etaet, was 
heshle hto tititwg^ m dadmess; it was a man wlm had om^ 0 
h/tt* mad M/kotK At lud Aot lusifd. iMl tttotii 

T!k0s€ tti^ iAiAtiAlhf lA liii# tif tpkg 

Til# tf k l M mt mt ilML 


^ & Whidi possiUy prms BotUeiint^^s IntelHffam ' 

<%v ikt afternoon of that mne Chrijitmas 18234 a man had 
vaiiked far nather a long time m the most 6 ^tcrted part of the 
Bd^olevani de THdpital in Pans. Hiis man had the air of il person 
who is scdc^g lodgings, and he seemed to halt, by prefttroce, at 
the most mo&st houses on that dilapidated border of die l^uboig 
Sidni-Marceau. 

We shall see further on that this man had, in fact, hi^a cnamber 
in that isolated quarter. v 

this man, in his attire, as in ail his person, realized th^e t^ of 
what may be called the well-bred mcmdicant, — extreme wretched- 
ness combined with extreme cleanliness* This is a very rare mixture 
wMch ir^ires intelligent hearts with that douMe reigicct which 
one feels for the man who is very poor, and for the man who is very 
worthy. He wore a very old and very well brushed round hat; a 
coarse coat, worn perfeedy threadbare, of an ochre yellow, a colour 
diat was not in the least eccentric at epoch; a large waistcoat 
with podeets of a venerable cut; Hack breeches, worn grey a^ the 
knee, stodungs of black worst^; and thidt iihoes with copper 
bud^. He would have been pronounced a preceptor in some good 
&mily, returned from the enugradon. He would have been taken 
for more than sixty years of age, firom his perfeedy white hair, his 
wriidded torn, his livid lips, and his countenance, where everything 
breathed diqp^^on and weariness of life. Judging feom his firm 
bread,, frenn &e singular vigour uhich a^mped all his movements, 
he wmild have har^y been thought fifty* The vniiddcs on his brow 
were well placed, a^d would have cfiiqiosed in his favour any one 
wim obser^ him attentivefy* His lip contracted with a strange 
which seemed severe, and which wsts humble. There was in the 
depdi of his glance an indeignribable'iiielandioly serenity. In his 
left hud he c^ed a litde bundle tied up in a handkerchief; in 
histight he leaned on.a sort nS a cudgel, cut from some hedge. This 
sdek had been carefully trimmed, and had an air that was not too 
threatening; the most had been made of its knots, and it had 
retidved a eonJ-like head, made fronrred wan: it was a cudgel, 
and it seemed to be. a cane. 

There are but few passers-by on tidd boulevud, particularly in 
die Mrmtec. The naan seemed to avoid them raftier than to seek 
them, but ^bis without any ajBhctatiott. 

At epodi, tSang Louis XVIH wmit neariy every day to 
it wat oacof hafevobdteeximci^^ 




o’dodi;, jdmoit invariably, dsc royal carriage and cavalcadb was 
seen to pass at &ll speed along die Boidev^ dc I’lidpitalv 
This.sefvedmlieuo]fa watch(Mr dock to die poor women eftbe 
quarter who ssud, 'It is two o’dodc; there kt is returning to the 
Tuileiies.’ 


Aii<i some rwdied f<^ard, and others drew up in Ime, Ich: a 
passing king sdways creai^ a tdmult; boi^des, the appearance and 
disappearance of Louis XVIII produced a certain eflect in the. 
streets of Paris. It was rapid but majestic^. This impotent kmg had, 
a taste for a &st gdlopj as he was not aide to wai^ he vdtM lo\ 
run: that cripple would gladly have had himself (^wn by Ihe 
lightning. He passed, pacific and severe, in the of naked 
swords. Hk massive couch, all covered wilh fi^ldmg, vddt; great 
branches of Ulies painted on the panels, dumdered noisfiy dong. 
There was hardly time to cast a glance upon it In the rear angle 
on the right there was visible on. tufted cuduons of white Sadn a 
large, firm, and ruddy face, a brow fire^y powdered i ^mmu 
royal, a proud, hard, crafty eye, the sxnile of an educated mini, two 
great epaulets with bullion fiinge floating over a bourgeob coat, 
the Golden Fleece, the cross of Saint Louis, theoross of fbe Legion 
of Honour, the silver plaque of the Saint^Eqprit, a huge bd9y, and 
a wide blue ribbon: it was die king. Outside of Paris, he bt^ his 
hat decked with white osuich plumes on his knees enwrapped in 
high English gaiters; when he roentered the city, he put .on his 
hat and salut^ rarely; he stared coldly at the ^ople, and they 
returned it in kind. When he appeared for the fitst time in dw 
$aint«Marceau quarter, the whole success which he produced is 
contained in diis remark of an inhabitant of the faul^uig to his 
comrade, 'That big fellow yonder is die government^ 

Ibis infollible passage oi the king at the same hour was, therefore, 
die daHy event of the Boulevard de Pl^itaL 
The promenader in the yellow coat ev^bntly did not bdlotig in 
the quarter, and probably did not belong in for ^ was 
ign<»ant as to this detafl. When, at twoo^cbek, the royal ounriage, 
surrounded by a squadhron of the body<guard tdl covmied with 
silver lace, debiuched on the boulevard, sdter having made the 
tuni c^the Salptoibre, be ai^peiuped suxprised and alnimtaiarn»^ 
Ihane was no one bat himself in this crcM»4aDe. He drew up hast% 
bdundtheoirncr of thewallof anendkmue, th^ not 

preyem M. le Doc de JEiavrC from spying him out 


bL le Duede Havrd^ as captain of foe guard on duty foal day^ 
was seated in foe canSiiigey opposite fob ki^* ifej^ 

'YofoSer is 





HtsikAStsss ooMtVTS 

ttw &«boiiig, wld ai WM 

■goitt toai iwtie «f hba, M k MUed iB a fi^ot addKMwd that am 
i»$aiog t« M. le CSntate d*Axifl^ Mlniiter of iHate, Fnfect of 
ftolko. 

llus tttim in the yelkiw ooat bad dmwn the agent off hi* 
UMSh* he ledouUed bfa pace, not widtont turalag tomd mmay a 
tirtw to aaidit hiiDidtf dwt he im not iKdisg ifallow^ At a quar^ 
paat Ibur, diat it to aay,. wfaea sight was fiiily come, he |pd|Md in 
front of the theatre of the Porte Sain^hfa 1 ^tjn, where Tm Tm 
Chmktt was bdbg played diat day. This pQsler« iUuminated V the 
tfaeatte lanterns, struOk fahaj fro, aithoiqdii he was walldng nmidly, 
he faidted ip read it. An instant later he Was in the USnd aS^ dl 
La Plaadiette, and he entered die Plat d*i2ltsiia {the Pevvtcr Fla^], 
ifdiete the odfee of the ooadi fbr Lagny was frwn situated, ^fhls 
coach set out at haif«part four. The hones were harnessed, and the 
tratetten, summoned by the ooadmian, were haslfry cHmhing the 
lo^ iron ladder of the vdhide. 
man inquired:-— 

'fibive you a place?' 

<Only one— beskte me on the box,' said the ooaehman. 
'ZwOltakeit' 


*Cdmfa iqt.* I 

Nisocslfaeless, befine setdng out, dm coachman oast a idiutce at 
the tia«eller*a dtabby dress, at the diminudve liae of his bundle, 
and made him pay his fiue. 

'Aie you going as fra as Lagny?* demanded die coachman. 
*Ye%' said die man. 

Hie traiveUer piud to Lagny. 

They started. When diey hml p a w ed the bantier, the coachman 
ttied to enter into oonversadon, but the timvdler ody i«idied in 
moBMayUabtes. The oosMhmaa took to wfaJsdii^ and swearing at his 

iMWiCiis 



Tbec o sc h i n s n wrapped hiinielftq) in Ms cloak. ItwaccAd. The 
tiHW did not appear Wbe duddngofdmt Thus dMiypassedClouniay 
and Nauillpwih>Maiiw, 

Towanii sbt o'doch in die amaing diey reanhoiil GMhau The 
oonddinandsaw up inftentof thh carteM** imiiiMnB^ 
bdWbip of the Roya} Abbey, m gim lllht hessd * 1^ 

T |pt4awd hei«,* aatd dm amn. 
ilB isok hh Ihindia and Ids cudgel aaid 
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Itw: AowsinwB t t p fff ff ff l Bp tnw|llcn> 

niMte/ ifeld lbe» % « «i«« «dio dee» ac* Moof IpHn, fer I 
ImMr Uta. He luid aot die air of owtdag « eou, but he ^foeanat 
ooadder money; he payi to Lagny, aqui he goM poly aa fiur «a 
Gbelki. It ii nig^t; adl the houaei are that; be^iek not eater the 
iniii and he is not to be Ihund. $0 he has dived ihrofiiijd’^ the eardu*^ 
The aaaa had not plunged into the ewcth, but he goi» vdih 

great strkies through the murk, down die princbud itteet rfCaielbs» 
then he had tum^ to the right befioe read^q; dte duirefa, into 
die crois4oad leading to Montfermeil, like a person who was 
acquainted with the country and had been there before. 

He followed thh road nq^y. At die qiot idiere it is i n terse c te d 
fay the ancient tree -h oc d eted road wfakh rum from Oagoy to 
Ingny, he beard people coming. He oonoealed hkoselfptedpitstely 
in a dttdh, and diere waited until die paisel94]y were at a distance. 
The precaution was neady svperfiuous, howeW; for, as we have 
already said, it was a very da^ Oecesober night Not mote dian 
two or diree stars woe vialde in die dry. 

It is at this point that die ascent of the hdl begin>< The man did 
not return to the road to Montfonndl; he atnulc aeross the fiekh 
to die right, and entered die forest with long strides. 

Once in the forest he slackened his pace, and began a carefiil 
exandnatuHi of all die trees, advancing^ st^ by step, as though 
seeking and following a mysterious road knmm to faimsdif alo^ 
There came a moment when he a^ieared to lose Idmady^ and he 
paused in indedsioti. At last he arrived, by dint of feding hk way 
indi by inch, at a dealing wbere there was a great heap ef whitsh 
ttones. He itq^ped up bihUy to dwse stonei, and esamined them 
attendvdy dnmigh dm mists of night, as diough fau were paadng 
them in review. A large tree, covered with duMe esBcresomoeS vdndi 
are die warts of vegetalkm, stood a few paces distant fiom the pile 
of stones. He wentigp to dds tree and passed hh hand over die 
bark of the trunii;, as^dioughaeekingmnMMgiiieeaitdeotaiitalldie 
want. 

On^odte dds tree, whkh was an ash, theie wps a thestnubamh 
sofimiltig dram a peelhig of t^ btnk, to whfafo a band of dine had 
. Isteti ashed by way ordftMitgg. He ealied himself on dptoe and 
toddfod ddi band of cbc. 

I mm Ac ma mout lot cwviiiie m tm gtcum m fae 

itptM b tf hw m the tree the hei^ ef ftemei^ tjh e ^ pexttM itUo it 




tbelhtCjils 

H isas dm asaa iMba iMd jMk swpt C;iose«h. 


ibt'ibad opii^ -iSai^ iriiadowiDoviag' witik «-growi« • 

baden oa ifae ground, then t^ng it up uni setting outi^iHn. He 
drew near, and perceived diat k was a very young lai^ 
w^.an eaoipaous IniidKt of water. Hiea Ik ai^inadod tte child, 
miil dlentfy graq)ed;|he handle of the Ini^t . 


' 

7 . C&seUe SiA ijf Side with tite Stroms in the Dmk 

CSoseths, as we have saidg was not frightened. The man 
her. He spoke in a voice that was grave and almost bass. 

•My childy what you are carrying is very heavy for you.* 

Ciosette raised her head» and replied: — 

•Yes, sir.^ 

•Give it to me/ said the man; *1 will carry it for you.* 

Oosette let go id die bucket*handle. The man walked along beside 
her. 

•It really is very heavy,’ he muttered between his teeth. Then he 
added: — 

•How old are you, little one?* 

•Eight, sir.’ 

•And l^ve you come from &r Ukt this?* 

•From the spring in the forest.* 

•Arc you going far?* 

•A good quarter of an hour’s walk from here.’ 

The man said nothing for a moment; then he remarked abruptly: 
•So you have no mother?’ 

•I don’t know,’ answered the child. 

Belbre the man had time to speak again, she added: — 

T don’t think so. Other people have mothers. 1 have none.* 
And after a silence she went on;— - 
•1 think that 1 never bad any.* 

The man halted; he set the bucket on the ground, bent down 
and placed both hands on the child’s shoulders, making an effort 
to lo^ at her and to see her fiice in the dark. 

Ooeette’s thin and sickly &ce was vaguely outlined by the livid 
light in the sky. 

*Wm is your name?* said the man. 

^Oosette.* 

Tim man seemed to have received an 4ectiic shock. He looked 
at kor once mm; then be maemd his hands from Gosene’s 
seieed ihe budteti and set out again. 

Alter a mioidaenthe 
*\VWe 4o you Kve^ ^ 




'O^ THE PROIftSE 

*M MoEtfenxidl^ jf you know where that is/ 

^Ihat is where we are going?* 

‘Yes, sir/ 

He paused, then began again: — 

Who sent you at such an hour to get water in the forest?* 

*It was Madame Th^nardier/ 

The xnan resumed, in a voice whidi he stnsvem render indififetent, 
but in which there was, nevertheless, a singular tremor: — 

'What does your Madame Th6nardier do?* 

*She is my mistress,* said the child. ‘She keeps the inn.* 

‘The inn?* said the man. ‘WeU, I am going to lodge there to- 
night. Show me the way.* 

‘We are on the way ^ere,* said the child. 

The man walked tolerably £sst. Cosette fcdlowed him without 
difficulty. She no longer felt any ffitigue. From time to time she 
raised her eyes towatxls the man, with a sort of tranquUlity and an 
indescribable confidence. She had never been taught to turn to 
Providence and to pray; nevertheless, she felt within her scmething 
which resembled hope and joy, and which mounted towards heaven. 
Several minutes elapsed. The man resumed: — 

‘Is there no servant in Madame Th6nardier*s house?* 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Arc you alone there?* 

‘Yes, sir.* 

Another pause ensued, CSosette lifted up her voice; — 

‘That is to say, there are two little girls.* 

‘What little girls?’ 

‘Ponine and Zelma.’ 

This was the way the child simplified the romantic names so 
dear to the female Th^nardier. 

‘Who are Ponine and 21elma?’ 

‘They are Madame Th^nardier’s young ladies; her daughters, 
as you would say.* 

‘And YfhsLt do those glrb do?* 

‘Oh!* said the child, ^tbey have beautiful dolls; things wiffi gold 
in them, ail full of af&urs. They play; diey amuse themlves.* 
‘AlldayUmgr 
‘Ym^sir.* 

‘And you?* 

T? I woA.* 

‘All day long?* 

The child i»jsed her gren^t eym* in which kimg a 
not vi^fafe became of the darki^ and replied gcntlyv^ 

‘Yd, dr.* 

After an intem! ef dkwd dm vmt 



3d8 LBS MlSl^RABLBS: COSBTt^ 

^SomctiincS) when I have finished my work and they let me, I 
amuse myself, too.’ 

*How do you amuse yourself?* 

*In the beat way I can. They let me sdone; but I have iiot many 
playthings. Ponine and Zelma will not let me play with their dolls. 
1 have only a little lead sword, no longer than that.’ 

The child held up her tiny finger. 

‘And it will not cut?’ ^ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the child; ‘it cuts salad and the heads of fiibs.’ 

They reached the village. Cosette guided the stranger though 
the streets. They passed the bakeshop, but Ciosette did not tlfi nk of 
the bread which she had been ordered to fetch. The mad had 
ceased to ply her with questions, and now preserved a gloomy 
silence. 

When they had lefi the church behind them, the man, cm per- 
ceiving all the open-air booths, asked Cosette: — 

‘So there is a fair going on here?’ 

‘No, sir; it is Christmas.’ 

As they approached the tavern, Cosette timidly touched his 
arm: — 

‘Monsieur?’ 

‘What, my child?’ 

‘We arc quite near the house.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Will you let me take my bucket now?’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘If Madame sees that some one has carried it for me, she will 
beat me.’ 

The man handed her the bucket. An instant later they were at 
the tavern dcx>r. 


& The Un^asantmss of receiving into One^s House a Poor Man 
who may be a Rich Man 

Cosarrs could not refiain from casting a sidelong glance at the 
big doll, whidi was still displayed at the toy-merchant’s; then she 
kicked. The door opened. The Huhiardier appeared with a 
candle in her hand. 

so it’s you, you little wretch! good mercy, but you’ve taken 
yottr time! The hussy has been amusing herself!’ 

‘Madame,^ said O^tte, tren^bling all over, ‘here is a gendeman 
who wants a lodging.’ 

The Thdnaidier speedily replaced h^ gruff air by her amiable 
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grimace, a change c^aspect common to tavem*keepers, and eagerly 
sought new-comer with her eyes* 

*This is the gentleman?^ said she. 

‘Yes, Madame/ replied the man, raising his hand to his hat 

Wealthy travellers are not so polite. This gesture, and an 
inspection of the stranger’s costume and baggage, which the 
Th^ardier passed in review with one glance, caused the amiable 
grimace to vanish, and the gruif mien to reappear. She resumed 
dryly: — 

‘Enter, my good man.* 

The ‘good man* entered. The Th^iardier cast a second glance 
at. him, paid particular attention to his frock-coat, which was 
absolutely threadbare, and to his hat, which was a little battered, 
and, tos^g her head, wrinkling her nose, and screwing up her 
eyes, she consulted her husband, who was still drinking with the 
carters. The husband replied by that imperceptible movement of 
the j^>refinger, which, backed up by an inflation of the lips, signi- 
fies in such cases: A regular beggar. Thereupon, die Th6nardier 
exclaimed:-— 

‘Ah! see here, my good man; 1 am very sorry, but 1 have no 
room left.* 

‘Put me where you like,* said the man; ‘in the attic, in the stable. 

I will pay as though 1 occupied a room.’ 

‘Forty sous.* 

‘Forty sous; agreed.’ 

‘Very well, then!* 

‘Forty sous!* said a carter in a low tone, to the Thi&iardier 
woman; ‘why, the charge is only twenty sous!’ 

‘It is forty in his case,* retorted die Thdnardier, in die same tone. 
‘I don’t lodge poor folks for less.* 

‘That’s true,’ added her husband, gendy; ‘it ruins a house to 
have such people in it* 

In the meantime, the man, laying his bundle and his cudgel cm a 
bench, had seated himsdf at a table, on which Gosede made haste, to 
place a bottle of wine and a glass. The merchant who had demanded 
the bucket of water took it to his horse himself. Cknette resumed 
her phicc under the kitchen table and her knitting. 

The man, who had barely moistened his lips in the wine which 
he had poured out for hm^lf, observed the child with peculiar 
attention. 

Ckisette was ugly. If she had been hap^, die might have been 
pretty. We have already given a rieetch ^ that sombre little figure. 
Ckmette was thin and pale; she was nearly e%ht years she 

s^med to be hardly six. Her laige eyes, suaiken in a nnt of 
were almost put out widi weeping. The corners of her mouth had 
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that curve of habitual anguish which is seen in condemned persons 
and desperately sick people. Her hands were, as her mother had 
divined, ‘ruined with chilblains.* The fire which illuminated her 
at that moment, brought into relief all the angles of her bones, and 
rendered her thinness frightfully apparent. As she was always 
shivering, she had acquired the habit of pressing her knees one 
against the other. Her entire clothing was but a rag which would 
have inspired pity in summer, and which inspired horror in wmter. 
All she had on was hole-ridden linen, not a scrap of woollen i Her 
skin was visible here and there, and everywhere black and blue spots 
could be descried, which marked the places where the Th^namier 
woman had touched her. Her naked legs were thin and red. The 
hollows in her neck were enough to make one weep. This child’s 
whole person, her mien, her attitude, the sound of her voice, ihe 
intervals which she allowed to elapse between one word and the 
next, her glance, her silence, her slightest gesture, expressed and 
betrayed one sole idea, — ^fear. 

Fear was disused all over her; she was covered with it, so to 
speak; fear drew her elbows close to her hips, withdrew her heels 
under her petticoat, made her occupy as little space as possible, 
allowed her only the breath that was absolutely necessary, and had 
become what might be called the habit of her body, admitting ^f 
no possible variation except an increase. In the depths of her ey^ 
there was an astonished nook where terror lurked. 

Her fear was such, that on her arrival, wet as she was, Coset te did 
not dare to approach the fire and dry herself, but sat silently down 
to her work again. 

The expression in the glance of that child of eight years was 
habitually so gloomy, and at times so tragic, that it seemed at certain 
moments as though she were on the verge of becoming an idiot or 
a demon. 

As we have stated, she had never known what it is to pray; she 
had never set foot in a church. ‘Have I the time?* said the Th^nardier. 

The man in the yellow coat never took his eyes from Gosette. 

Ail at once, the Th^nardier exclaimed : — 

‘By the way, where’s that bread?’ 

CkMette, according to her custom whenever the Th^nardier up- 
lifted her voice, emerged with great haste from beneath the table. 

She had completely forgotten the bread. She had recourse to the 
expedient of children who live m a constant state of fear. She lied. 

‘Mddame, the baker’d shop was shut,* 

‘You should have knocked.’ 

‘l^Bid knocks Madame.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘He did not open the door.’ 
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*1*11 find out to-morrow whether that is true/ said the Thi6nardier ; 
‘and if you are telling me a lie, 1*11 lead you a pretty dance. In the 
meantime, give me back my fifteen-sou piece/ 

Cosette plunged her hand into the pocket of her apron, and 
turned green. The fifteen-sou piece was not there. 

‘Ah, come now,* said Madame Th^nardier, ‘did you hear me?* 

Cosette turned her pocket inside out; there was nothing in it. 
What could have become of that money? The unhappy littie 
creature could not find a word to say. She was petrified. 

‘Have you lost that fifteen-sou piece?* screamed the Th^nardier, 
hoarsely, ‘or do you want to rob me of it?* 

At the same time, she stretched out her arm towards the cat-o’- 
nine-tails which hung on a nail in the chimney-corner. 

This formidable gesture restored to Cosette sufficient strength to 
shriek: — 

‘Mercy, Madame, Madame 1 I will not do so any morel’ 

The Th^nardier took down the whip. 

In the meantime, the man in the yellow coat had been fumbling 
in the fob of his waistcoat, without any one having noticed his 
movements. Besides, the other travellers were drinking or playing 
cards, and were not paying attention to anything. 

Cosette contracted herself into a ball, with anguish, within the 
angle of the chimney, endeavouring to gather up and conceal her 
poor half-nude liml^. The Th^nardier raised her arm. 

‘Pardon me, Madame,’ said the man, ‘but just now 1 caught 
sight of something which had fallen from this little one’s apron 
pocket, and rolled aside. Perhaps this is it.* 

At the same time he bent down and seemed to be searching on 
the floor for a moment. 

‘Exactly; here it is,’ he went on, straightening himself up. 

And he held out a silver coin to the Th^nardier. 

‘Yes, that’s it,* said she. 

It was not it, for it was a twenty-sou piece; bu^ the Th^nardier 
found it to her advantage. She put the coin in her pocket, and 
confined herself to casting a fierce glance at the child, accompanied 
with the remark, ‘Don’t let this ever happen again!’ 

Cosette returned to what the Thdnardicr called ‘her kennel,* and 
her large eyes, which were riveted on the traveller, began to take 
on an expression such as they had never worn before. Thus it 
was only an innocent amazement, but a sort of stupefied confidence 
was mingled with it. 

‘By die way, would you like some supper?* the Th^Murdier in- 
quire of the traveller. 

He made no reply. He appeared to be absorbed in thought. 

‘What sort of a man is that?* she muttered between her teeth. 
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some frightfully poor wretdi. He hasn’t a sou to pay for a 
supper* Will he even pay me for his lodging? It's very lucky, all 
the same, that it did not occur to him to steal the money that was 
on the floor/ 

In the meantime, a door had opened, and £ponine and Azelma 
entered. 

Tlxey were two really pretty little girls, more bourgeois dian 
peasant in looks, and very charming; the one with shining ch^tnut 
tresses, the other with long black braids hanging down her backjboth 
vivacious, neat, plump, rosy, and healthy, and a delight to th4 eye. 
Hiey were wai^y clad, but with so much maternal art that the 
thickness of the stuffs did not detract from the coquetry of arrange- 
ment. There was a hint of winter, though the springtime was Wot 
wholly e&ced. Light emanated from these two little beings. Besses 
this, diey were on the throne. In their toilettes, in their gayety, in 
the noise which they made, there was sovereignty. When they 
entered, the Th^nardier said to them in a grumbling tone which 
was full of adoration, ‘Ah! there you are, you children!* 

Then drawing them, one after the other to her knees, smoothing 
dieir hair, tying their ribbons afresh, and then releasing diem with 
that gentle manner of shaking off which is peculiar to mothers, she 
exclaimed, ‘What Brights they are!* 

They went and seated themselves in the chimney-corner. They 
had a doll, which they turned over and over on their knees with 
all SOTts of joyous chatter. From time to time CSosette raised her 
eyes Brom her knitting, and watched their play with a melancholy 
air. 

£ponine and Azelma did not look at Cosette. She was the same 
as a dog to them. These three little girls did not yet reckon up four 
and twenty years between them, but they already represent^ the 
whole society of man; envy on We one side, disdain on the other. 

The doll of the Tfa^naiWer sisters was very much faded, very 
old, and mucih Imken; but it seemed none the less admirable to 
GoWtte, who had Aever had a doll in her life, a red doll, to make 
use of the esqprasion which all children will understand. 

All at once, the lh6nardier, who had been genng back and forth 
in die room, perceived diat Cosette's mind was distracted, and 
that, instead of working, she was paying attention to the Utde ones 
at their play. 

‘Ahi IVe caught youat it!' the cried. that's the way you work! 
I'll majss you work to the tune of the whip; that I will.* 

Tkt stmngar turned to the Thhiardier, without qinttis^ his 
cha^A ' ; ' ' 

Matdame,* he said, with an idmost timid air, ‘let her play!* , 

Such a vdih expretised by a traveller who had eaten a dice of 
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mutton and had drunk a couple of bottles of wine with his supper, 
and who had not the sir of being frightfully poor, would have been 
equivalent to an order. But tlmt a man with such a hat idiould 
permit himself such a desire, and that a man with such a coat diould 
permit himself to have a will, was something which Madame Th^- 
nardier did not intend to tolerate. She retorted with acrimony: — 
'She must work, since she eats. I don’t feed her to do nothing/ 
'What is she making?* went on the stranger, in a gentle voice 
which contrasted strangely with his beggarly garments and his 
porter’s shoulders. 

The Th^ardier deigned to reply: — 

'Stockings, if you please. Stoddngs for my little girls, who have 
none, so to speak, and who are absolutely barefoot just now.’ 

The man looked at Ck)sette’8 poor little red feet, and continued : — 
'When will she have finished this pair of stod^gs?’ 

'She has at least three or four good days’ work on them still, 
the lazy creature!’ 

'And how much will that pair of stockings be worth when she 
has finished them?* 

The Thdiardier cast a glance of disdain on him. 

'Thirty sous at least’ 

'Will you sell them for five francs?’ went on the man. 

'Good heavens 1 ’ exclaimed a carter who was listening, with a loud 
laugh; 'five francs! the deuce, I should think sol five balls!’ 
Th6iardier thought it time to strike in. 

‘Yes, sir; if such is your fancy, you will be allowed to have that 
pair of stockings for five francs. Wc can refuse nothing to travellers.’ 

'You must pay on the spot,’ said the Th6[iardier, in her curt and 
peremptory fiuhion. 

'I v^l buy that pair of stockings,’ replied the man, 'and,’ he 
added, drawing a five'*franc piece from his pocket, and laying it 
on the table, '1 will pay for diem.^ 

Then he turned to C^tte. 

'Now I own your work; play, my child.’ 

The carter was so much touched by the five*franc piece, that he 
abandoned his glass and hastened up. 

'But it’s true!’ he cried, examining it* 'A real hind wheel! 
and not counterfeit!’ 

Ihhiardter fq^proached and sQently put the coin in lus pocket* 
The Th6nardter had no reply to m^e. She bit her lips, and her 
face assumed » expresrimi hatred. 

In the meanifrne, CJoscttsc was fremfalirg. She ventured to ask: — 
‘Is it true, Mads^? May I play?* 

‘Playl’ said the TluhiiurcBer, in a terrible voice, 
flmisiks, Ms^laxne,* s^ G^tte. 
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And while her mouth thanked the Th^nardier^ her whole little 
soul thanked the traveller. 

Th^nardier had resumed his drinking; his wife whispered in his 
car: — 

‘Who can this yellow man be?’ 

‘I have seen xnillionaires with coats like that/ replied Th6- 
nardier^ in a sovereign manner. 

Cosette had dropped her knitting, but had not left her /seat. 
Cosette always moved as little as possible. She picked up sonie old 
rags and her little lead sword from a box behind her. 

£ponine and Azelma paid no attention to what was goin|r on. 
They had just executed a very important operation; they had just 
«Dt hold of the cat. They had thrown their doll on the ground, ^nd 
Eponine, who was the elder, was swathing the little cat, in sjpitc 
of its mewing and its contortions, in a quantity of clothes and red 
and blue scraps. While performing this serious and difficult work 
she was saying to her sister in that sweet and adorable language of 
children, whose grace, like the splendour of the butterfly’s wing, 
vanishes when one essays to fix it fast. 

‘You see, sister, this doll is more amusing than the other. She 
twists, she cries, she is warm. See, sister, let us play with her. She 
shall be my little girl. I will be a lady. I will come to sec you, apd 
you shall look at her. Gradually, you will perceive her whiskers, 
and that will surprise you. And ihcn you will sec her cars, and then 
you will sec her tail, and it will amaze you. And you will say to me, 
“Ah! Mon Dicul’’ and I will say to you: “Yes, Madame, it is my 
little girl. Little girls are made l^e that just at present.’” 

Azelma listened admiringly to Eponine. 

In the meantime, the drinkers had begun to sing an obscene 
song, and to laugh at it until the ceiling shook. Thdnardicr accom- 
panied and encouraged them. 

As birds make nests out of everything, so children make a doll 
out of anything which comes to hand. While Eponine and Azelma 
were bundling up the cat, Cosette, on her side, had dressed up her 
sword. That done, she laid it in her arms, and sai^ to it softly, to 
lull it to sleep. 

The doll is one of the most imperious needs and, at the same time, 
one of the most charming instincts of feminine childhood. To care 
for, to dothe, to deck, to dress, to undress, to redress, to teach, 
scold a little, to rock, to dandle, to lull to sleep, to imagine that 
something is some one, — therein lies the whole woman’s future. 
Wlnlc dreaming and chattering, making tiny outfits, and baby 
dothes, whale sewing little gowns, and corsages and bodices, the 
<Auld grows into a yotmg girl, the young girl into a big girl, the big 
girl into a woman. The first child is the continuation of the lautt dplL 
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A litUe girl without a doll is almost as unhappy, and quite as 
impossible, as a woman without children. 

So Gosette had made herself a doll out of the sword. 

Madame Th^nardier approached the yellow man; ‘My husband 
is right/ she thought; ‘perhaps it is M. Laffitte; there are such 
queer rich men!* 

She came and set her elbows on the table. 

‘Monsieur/ said she. At this word, Monsieur, the man turned; up 
to that time, the Th^nardier had addressed him only as brave 
homme or bonhomme, 

‘You see, sir,’ she pursued, assuming a sweetish air that was even 
more repulsive to behold than her fierce mien, ‘I am willing that 
the child should play; 1 do not oppose it, but it is good for once, 
because you are generous. You see, she has nothing; she must needs 
work.* 

‘Then this child is not yours?* demanded the man. 

‘Oh! mon Dieu! no, sir! she is a little beggar whom we have 
taken in through charity; a sort of imbecile child. She must have 
water on the brain; she has a large head, as you see. We do what 
we can for her, for we are not rich; we have written in vain to her 
native place, and have received no reply these six months. It must 
be that her mother is dead.’ 

‘Ah!* said the man, and fell into his revery once more. 

‘Her mother didn’t amount to much/ added the Thdnardier; 
‘she abandoned her child.* 

During the whole of this conversation Gosette, as though warned 
by some instinct that she was under discussion, had not taken her 
eyes from the Thdnardier’s face; she listened vaguely; she caught 
a few words here and there. 

Meanwhile, the drinkers, all three-quarters intoxicated, were 
repeating their unclean refrain with redoubled gayety; it was a 
highly spiced and wanton song, in which the Virgin and the infant 
Jesus were introduced. The Th^nardier went off to take part in the 
shouts of laughter. Gosette, from her post under the table, gazed 
at the hre, which was reflected from her fixed eyes. She had begun 
to rock the sort of baby which she had made, and, as she rocked it, 
she sang in a low voice, ‘My mother is dead! my mother is dead! 
my mother is dead!’ 

On being urged afresh by the hostess, the yellow man, ‘the 
millionaire,’ consented at last to take supper. 

‘What does Monsieur wish?’ 

‘Bread and cheese,* said the man. 

‘Decidedly, he is a beggar,* thought Madame Th^rdier. 

The drunken men were s^l idnging their song, and the child 
under the table was kinging hers. 
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Ail at oncCf Cosette paused; she had just turned round and 
caught sight of the little Th^nardiers’ doll, which diey had 
abandoned for die cat and had left on the door a few paces from 
the kitchen table. 

Then she chopped die swaddled sword, vdiich only half met her 
needsy and cast her eyes slowly round the room. Madame Th^iardier 
was whispering to her husband and counting over some money; 
Fonine and Zelma were playing with the cat; the travellersiwere 
eating or drinking or singing; not a glance was fixed on heii She 
had not a moment to lose; she crept out from under the table on 
her hands and knees, made sure once more that no one was watming 
her; then she slipped quickly up to the doll and seized it.\ An 
instant later, she was in her place again, seated motionless, Vnd 
only turned so as to cast a shadow on the doll which she held in 
her arms. The happiness of playing with a doll was so rare for her 
that it contained all the violence of voluptuousness. 

No one had seen her, except the traveller, who was slowly de- 
vouring his meagre supper. 

This joy lasted about a quarter of an hour. 

But widi all the precautions that Cosette had taken she did not 
percseive diat one of the doll’s 1^ stuck out and that the fire on 
the hearth lighted it up very vividly. That pink and shining foot, 
projecting from the shadow, suddenly struck the eye of Azelina, 
who said to £ponine, ^Lookl sister.’ 

The two little girls paused in stupefaction; Cosette had dared 
to take their doll! 

£rponine rose, and, without releasing the cat, she ran to her 
mother, and began to tug at her skirt. 

‘Let me alone!’ said her mother; Vhat do you want?* 

‘Mother,* said the child, ‘look there!’ 

And she pointed to Cosette. 

Cosette, absorbed in the ecstasies of possession, no longer saw 
or heard anydiing. 

Madame Th^nardier’s countenance assumed that peculiar expres* 
siou which is composed of the terrible mingled with ^e triEes of life, 
and which has caused this style of woman to be named megaeras^ 

On this occasion, wounded pride exasperated her wra^ still 
fwdier. Cosette had overstepped all bounds; Cosette had laid 
violent hands on the doll bdonging ‘these yoimg ladies.’ A 
czarina who ihould see a muahik trying On her imperial son’s bltie 
ribbon would wear no other face. 

She shrieked in a voice rendered hoam widi 4nd%nadon: — 
‘Cosette!’ , 

Oosette started as though the earth had trembled beneath he^: 
she turned round. 
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*Cosctter repeated the Th6xiardier. 

Gosette took the doll and laid it gendy on the flo(»^ with a sort 
of veneration mingled with despair; then» without tak^ her eyes 
from it, she dasp<^ her hands, and, what is terrible to relate of a 
child of that age, she wrung them; then — not one of the emotions 
of the day, neither the trip to the forest, nor the we^ht of the bucket 
of water, nor the loss of the money, nor the sight of the whip, nor 
even the sad words which she had heard Madame Th6n^ier 
utter had been able to wring this from her — she wept; she burst 
out sobbing. 

Meanwhile, the traveller had risen to his feet 

*What is the matter?’ he said to the Th6nardier. 

‘Don’t you sec?’ said the Th6nardier, pointing to the corpus 
ddkti which lay at Gosette’s fecL 

‘Well, what of it?’ resumed the man. 

‘That beggar,’ replied the Th^ardicr, ‘has permitted herself to 
touch the children’s doll!’ 

. ‘All this noise for that!’ said the man; ‘well, what if she did 
play with that doll?’ 

‘She touched it with her dirty hands!’ pursued the Th^iardier, 
‘with her frightful hands!’ 

Here Gosette redoubled her sobs. 

‘Will you stop your noise?’ screamed the Th^nardier. 

The man went straight to the street door, opened it, and stepped 
out. 

As soon as he had gone, the Th^nardier profited by his absence 
to give Gosette a hearty kick under the table, which made the 
child utter loud cries. 

The door opened again, the man re-*appeared; he carried in both 
hands the fabulous doll which we have mentioned, and which all 
the village brats had been staring at ever since the morning, and 
he set it upright in front of Gosettse, saying: — 

‘Here; this is for you.’ 

It must be supposed that in the course of die hour and more 
which he had i^pent there he had taken confused notice through his 
revery of that toy shop, lighted up by fire-pots and candle so 
splen^dly that it was v&ible like an illmnination through the 
window of the drinkmg-shop. 

Gosede ratted her eyes; she gaaed at the man approachu^ her 
with that doll as she mi^t have gazed at the sun; ihe heard the 
unprecedented words, Tt is for you’; she stared at him; she stored 
at the doll; then she slowly retreated, and hid herself at the extreme 
end, uiKler the table in a corner die wall. 

She no longer cried ; dbe no longer wept ; she had the appca^nce 
of no hmger daring to breathe. ' 
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The Th^nardier, £ponine, and Azelxna were like statues also; 
the very drinkers had paused; a solemn silence reigned through 
the whole room. 

Madame Thdnardier, petrified and mute, recommenced her 
conjectures: *Who is that old fellow? Is he a poor man? Is he a 
millionaire? Perhaps he is both; that is to say, a thief.’ 

The face of the male Th^nardier presented that expressive fold 
which accentuates the human countenance whenever the dominant 
instinct appears there in all its bestial force. The tavern-keeper stared 
alternately at the doll and at the traveller; he seemed to be scelUing 
out the man, as he would have scented out a bag of money. This 
did not last longer than the space of a fiash of lightning. He stepped 
up to his wife and said to her in a low voice: — 

‘That machine costs at least thirty francs. No nonsense. Down 
on your belly before that man!’ 

Gross natures have this in common with naive natures, that they 
possess no transition state. 

‘Well, Gosette,* said the Th^nardier, in a voice that strove to 
be sweet, and which was composed of the bitter honey of malicious 
women, ‘aren’t you going to take your doll?’ 

Gosette ventured to emerge from her hole. 

‘The gentleman has given you a doll, my little Gosette,’ said 
Th^ardier, with a caressing air. ‘Take it; it is yours.’ 

Gosette gazed at the marvel lotis doll in a sort of terror. Her face 
was still flooded with tears, but her eyes began to fill, like the sky 
at daybreak, with strange beams of joy. What she felt at that 
moment was a little like what she would have felt if she had been 
abruptly told, ‘Little one, you are the Qpeen of France.’ 

It seemed to her that if she touched that doll, lightning would 
dart from it. 

This was true, up to a certain point, for she said to herself that 
the Th^nardier would scold and beat her. 

Nevertheless, the attraction carried the day. She ended by drawing 
near and murmuring timidly as she turned towards Madame 
Th6iardier: — 

‘May I, Madame?’ 

No words can render that w, at once despairing, terrified, and 
ecstatic. 

‘Pardii’ cried the Th^nardier, ‘it is yours. The gentleman has 
given it to you.’ 

‘Truly, sir?* said Gosette. ‘Is it true? Is the “lady” mine?* 

The stranger’s eyes seemed to be full of tears. He appeared to have 
reached that point of emotion where a man does not spe^ ibr fear 
lest he should weep. He nodded to Gosette, and placed the ‘lady’s’ 
hand in her tiny hand* 
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Gosette hastily withdrew her hand, as though that of the ‘lady’ 
scorched her, and began to stare at the door. We are forced to add 
that at that moment she stuck out her tongue immoderately. All 
at once she wheeled round and seized the doll in a transport. 

‘I shall call her Catherine,’ she said. 

It was an odd moment when Gosette’s rags met and clasped the 
ribbons and fresh pink muslins of the doll. 

‘Madame,’ she resumed, ‘may I put her on a chair?’ 

‘Yes, my child,’ replied the Th^iardicr. 

It was now the turn of £ponine and Azelma to gaze at Gosette 
with envy. 

Gosette placed Catherine on a chair, then seated herself on the 
floor in front of her, and remained motionless, without uttering a 
word, in an attitude of contemplation. 

‘Play, Gosette,* said the stranger. 

‘Oh! I am playing,’ returned the child. 

This stranger, this unknown individual, who had the air of a 
visit which Providence was making on Gosette, was the person 
whom the Th^nardier hated worse than any one in the world at 
that moment. However, it was necessary to control herself. Habitu- 
ated as she was to dissimulation through endeavouring to copy her 
husband in all his actions, these emotions were more than she 
could endure. She made haste to send her daughters to bed, then 
she asked the man^s permission to send Gosette off also; ‘for she has 
worked hard all day,’ she added with a maternal air. Gosette went 
off to bed, carrying Catherine in her arms. 

From time to time the Th^nardier went to the other end of the 
room where her husband was, to relieve her souly as she said. She 
exchanged with her husband words which were all the more furious 
because she dared not utter them aloud. 

‘Old beast! What has he got in his belly, to come and upset us 
in this manner! To want that little monster to play! to give away 
forty-franc dolls to a jade that I would sell for forty sous, so I would ! 
A little more and he will be saying Tour Majesty to her, as though to 
the Duchess de Berry! Is there any sense in it? Is he mad, then, diat 
mysterious old fellow?’ 

‘Why! it is perfectly simple,’ replied Th^iardier, ‘if that amuses 
him! It amuses you to have the little one work; it amuses him to 
have her play. He’s all right. A traveller can do what he pleases 
when he pays for it. If the old fellow is a philanthropist, what is 
that to you? If he is an imbecile, it does not concern you. What 
are you worrying for, so long as he has money?’ 

The language of a master, and the reasoning of an inn-keeper, 
neither of which admitted of any reply. 

The man had placed his elbows on the table, and resumed his 
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thoughtful attitude. All the other travellers^ both pedlers and 
carters^ had withdrawn a little, and had ceased sin^ng. They were 
staring at him from a distance, with a sort of respectful awe. This 
poorly dressed man, who drew ‘hind-wheels’ from his pocket with 
so much ease, and who lavished gigantic dolls on dirty little brats 
in wooden shoes, was certainly a magnificent fellow, and one to 
be feared. 

Many hours passed. The midnight mass was over, the ^mes 
had ceased, the drinkers had taken their departure, ^e driliking- 
shop was closed, the public room was deserted, the ^e extinkt, the 
stranger still remained in the same place and die same attitude. 
From time to time he changed die elbow on which he leaned. 
That was all; but he had not said a word since Gosette haq left 
the room. 

The Thdnardiers alone, out of politeness and curiosity, had 
remained in the room. 

'Is he going to pass the night in that fashion?* grumbled the 
Th^nardier. When two o’clock in the morning struck, she declared 
herself vanquished, and said to her husband, T’m going to bed. 
Do as you like.’ Her husband seated himself at a table in the corner, 
lighted a candle, and began to read the Courrier Frangais, 

A good hour passed thus. Hie worthy inn-keeper had perilled 
theCourrierFranfois at least diree times, from the date of the numher 
to the printer’s name. The stranger did not stir. 

Th6nardier fidgeted, coughed, spit, blew his nose, and creaked 
his chair. Not a movement on the man’s part. 'Is he asleep?’ thought 
Thdnardier. The man was not asleep, but nothing could arouse him. 

At last Th<6nardier took off his cap, stepped gently up to him, and 
ventured to say: — 

Ts not Monsieur going to his repose?’ 

going to bed would have seemed to him excessive and familim*. 
To repose smacked of luxury and respect. These words possess the 
mysterious and admirable property swelling the bill on the 
Allowing day. A diamber where one sle^ costs twenty sous; a 
<^iamber in which one reposes costs twenty francs. 

^Welll’ said the stranger, 'you arc right. Where is your stable?’ 

'Sir!’ exclaimed Hi^nardier, with a se^e, 'I will conduct you, sir.’ 

He took the candle; the man picked up his bundle «md cudgel, 
and lli6nairdier conducted him toacbluni^r on the first floor, which 
wasof rare splendour, all furnished in mahogany, withalowb^tead> 
curtained with red caUco. 

*What & thb?* sidd the traveller. 

Tt is really our bridal chamber,’ mid the tavem^meper. 'My 
wiis and I occupy anodier. This is only entered three or four times 
a year.’ 
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should have likod the stable quite as well/ said the man, 
abruptly. 

Th^nsurdier pretended not to hear this unamialde remark. 

He lighted two perfecdy fresh wax candies which hgured on the 
chimney-piece. A very fire was flickering on the hearth. 

On the chimney-piece, under a glass ^obe, stood a woman’s 
head-dress in silver wire and orange flowers. 

*And what is this?’ resumed the stranger. 

‘That, sir,’ said Th^nardier, ‘is my wife’s wedding bonnet.’ 

The traveller surveyed the otgect with a glance which seemed 
to say, ‘There really was a time, then, when that monster was a 
maiden?’ 

Th6nardier lied, however. When he had leased this paltry building 
for the purpose of converting it into a tavern, he had found this 
chamber decorated in just this manner, and had purchased the 
furniture and obtained the orange flowers at second hand, with 
the idea that this would cast a graceful shadow on ‘his spouse,’ 
and would result in what the English call respectability for his 
house. 

When the traveller turned round, the host had disappeared. 

Thdnardier had withdrawn discreedy, without venturing to wish 
him a good night, as he did not wish to treat with disrespectful 
cordiality a man whom he propose to fleece royally the following 
morning. 

The inn-kceper retired to his room. His wife was in bed, but she 
was not asleep. When she heard her husband’s step she turned over 
and said to him: — 

‘Do you know, I’m going to turn Gosette out of doors to-mmrow.’ 

Th^nardier replied coldly; — 

‘How you do go on I’ 

They exchanged no further wofds, and a few moments later their 
candle was extinguished. 

As for the traveller, he had deposited his cudgel and his bundle 
in a comer. The landlord once gone, he threw himself into an 
arm-chair and remained for somie time buried in thought. Then 
he removed his shoes, took one of the two candles, blew out the 
other, opened the door, and quitted the room, gazing about him 
like a person who is in search of something. He travers^ a comdor 
and came upon a staircase. There he heard a very flimt and gentle 
sound like die breathing of a child. He followed this soun(^ and 
came to a aott of triangular recess built under the stairaue, or 
rather Ibnned 1^ the staircase itselfl This recess was noting else 
than the space under the steps. There, in the midst of all sorts of 
old papers and potsherds, among dust and spiders’ wd% was a 
bed— if one can call by nmne of bed a straw pallet so 1^1 of 
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holes as to display the straw, and a coverlet so tattered as to show 
the pallet. No sheets. This was placed on the door. 

In this bed Cosette was sleeping. 

The man approached and gazed down upon her. 

Cosette was in a profound sleep; she was fully dressed. In the 
winter she did not undress, in order that she might not be so cold. 

Against her breast was pressed the doll, whose large eyes, wide 
open, glittered in the dark. From time to time she gave venf to a 
deep sigh as though she were on the point of waking, an^ she 
strained the doll almost convulsively in her arms. Beside hen bed 
there was only one of her wooden shoes. \ 

A door which stood open near Cosette’s pallet permitted a view 
of a rather large, dark room. The stranger stepped into it. AtUhe 
further extremity, through a glass door, he saw two small, very white 
beds. They belonged to £ponine and Azelma. Behind these beds, 
and half hidden, stood an uncurtained wicker cradle, in which the 
little boy who had cried all the evening lay asleep. 

The stranger conjectured that this chamber connected with that 
of the Th^nardier pair. He was on the point of retreating when his 
eye fell upon the fireplace — one of those vast tavern chimneys where 
there is always so little fire when there is any fire at all, and which 
are so cold to look at. There was no fire in this one, there was iiot 
even ashes; but there was something which attracted the stranger’s 
gaze, nevertheless. It was two tiny children’s shoes, coquettish in 
shape and unequal in size. The traveller recalled the graceful and 
immemorial custom in accordance with which children place their 
shoes in the chimney on Christmas eve, there to await in the 
darkness some sparkling gift from their good fairy. £ponine and 
Azelma had taken care not to omit this, and each of them had set 
one of her shoes on the hearth. 

The traveller bent over them. 

The fairy, that is to say, their mother, had already paid her 
visit, and in each he saw a brand-new and shining ten-sou 
piece. • 

The man straightened himself up, and was on the point of 
withdrawing, when far in, in the darkest comer of the hearth, he 
caught sight of another object. He looked at it, and recognized a 
wooden shoe, a frightful shoe of the coarsest description, half dilapi- 
dated and all covered with ashes and dried mud. It was Gosette’s 
sabot. Cosette^ with that touching trust of childhood, which can 
always be deceived yet never discouraged, had placed her shoe on 
the hearth-stone also. 

Hope in a child who has never known anything but despair is a 
sweet and touching thing. 

There was nothing in this wooden shoe. 
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The Stranger fumbled in his waistcoat, bent over and placed a 
louis d*or in Gosette’s shoe. 

Then he regained his own chamber with the stealthy tread of 
a wolf. 


g, TMnardier at his Mameuvres 

On the following morning, two hours at least before daybreak, 
Th^nardier, seated beside a candle in the public room of the tavern, 
pen in hand, was making out the bill for the traveller with the yellow 
coat. 

His wife, standing beside him, and half bent over him, was 
following him with her eyes. They exchanged not a word. On the 
one hand, there was profound meditation, on the other, the religious 
admiration with which one watches the birth and development of 
a marvel of the human mind. A noise was audible in the house; it 
was the Lark sweeping the stairs. 

After the lapse of a good quarter of an hour, and some erasures, 
Th^nardier produced the following masterpiece : — 

Bill of the Gentleman in No. i. 

Supper 3 francs. 

Chamber lo „ 

Candle 5 „ 

Fire 4 „ 

Service i „ 

Total 23 francs. 

Service was written servisse. 

‘Twenty-three IBrancs!’ cried the woman, with an enthusiasm 
which was mingled with some hedtadon. 

Like all great artists, Tht^nardier was dissatisfied. 

‘Peuh!* he exclaimed. 

It was the accent of Castlereagh auditing France’s bill at the 
Congress of Vienna. 

‘Monsieur Th^nardier, you are right; he certainly owes that,’ 
murmured the wife, who was thinking of the doll bestowed on 
Cosette in the presence her daughters. ‘It is just, but it is too 
much. He will not pay it.’ 

Th^nardicr laughed coldly, as usual, and said: — 

‘He will pay.^ 

This laugh was the supreme assertion of certainty and authority. 
That which was assert^ in this manner must needs be so. 
wife did not insist. 
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Sbe set about anangiog the tal^e; her husband paced the room. 
A m^nnent later he added : — 

owe full fifteen hundred francs!* 

He went and seated himself in the chimney-corner, meditating, 
with his feet among the warm ashes. 

‘Ah! by the way,’ resumed his wife, ‘you don’t forget that I’m 
going to turn Gosette out of doors to^y? Hie monster) She 
breaks my heart with that doll of hers! I’d rather marry »;;Louis 
XVIII than keep her another day in the house!’ 

Thdnardier lighted his pipe, and r^ied between two 

‘You will hand that bill to the man.’ 

Then he went out. 

Hardly had he left the room when the traveller entered, v 

Thdnardier instantly reappeared bdiind him and remained 
motionless in the half-open door, visible only to his wife. 

The yellow man carried his bundle and hb cudgel in his hand. 

‘Up so early?’ said Madame Thdnardier; ‘is Monsieur leaving 
us already?’ 

As she spoke thus, she was twisting the bill about in her hands 
with an embarrassed air, and making creases in it with her nails. 
Her hard face presented a shade which was not habitual with it^ — 
timidity and scruples. 

To present such a bill to a man who had so completely the air 
‘of a poor wretch’ seemed difficult to her. 

Itie traveller appeared to be preoccupied and absent-minded. 
He replied: — 

‘Yes, Madame, I am going.’ 

‘So Monsieur has no business in Montfermeil?’ 

‘No, I was passing through. That is all. What do I owe you, 
Madame,’ he added. 

Tht Th^nardier silently banded him the folded bill. 

The man unfolded the paper and glanced at it; but his thoughts 
were evidently elsewhere. 

‘Madame,* he resumed, ‘is business good here in Montfermeil?’ 

‘1^ so, Monsieur,* re^ed the Thihiardier, stupefied at not 
witnesnng another sort of ex|dosion. 

She continued, in a dreary and lam<mtable tone: — 

‘Oh! Monsieur, times are so hard! and then, we have so few 
bouxgec^ in the neighbourhood! All the people are pomr, you see. 
If we had not, now and then, some rich a^ generous travellers 
liim Monneinr, we dioukl not get along at all. We have so many 
expenses, ji^t see, that child is costing us our very eyes*’ 

‘What chad?' 

‘Why, the little oit^ you know! Qosette — the Lark, as she is 
csdh4 hereabouts!’ 
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* Ah I’ said the man. 

She went on; — 

'How stupid these peasants are with their nicknames! She has 
more the air of a bat than of a Iark4 You see, sir, we do not ask 
charity,^ and we cannot bestow it. We earn nothing and we have 
to pay out a great deal. The license, the imposts, the door and 
window tax, the hundredths ! Monsieur is aware that the government 
demands a terrible deal of money. And then, I have my daughters. 

I have no need to bring up other people’s children,’ 

The man resumed, in that voice he strove to render indififerent, 
and in which there lingered a tremor: — 

'What if one were to rid you of her?’ 

'Who? Cosette?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

The landlady’s red and violent face brightened up hide- 
ously. 

*Ahl sir, my dear sir, take her, keep her, lead her off, carry her 
away, sugar her, stuff her with truffles, drink her, eat her, and the 
blessings of the good holy Virgin and of all the saints of paradise 
be upon you!’ 

‘Agreed.’ 

'Really! You will take her away?’ 

'I will take her away.’ 

'Immediately?’ 

'Immediately. Gall the child.’ 

'Cosette!’ screamed the Thdnardier. 

'In the meantune,’ pursued die man, 'I will pay you what I owe 
you. How much is it?’ 

He cast a ^nce on the bill, and could not restrain a start of 
surprise: — 

'Twenty-three franesl’ 

He looked at the landlady, and repeated: — 

‘Twenty-three firancs?’ 

There was in the enunciation of these words, thus repeated, an 
accent between an exdamadon and an interrogation poiati 
The Thdnardier had had time to prepare hmelf for the ifoocku 
She replied, with assurance: — 

'Go^ gracious, yes, sir, it is twenty-three francs.’ 

The stranger laid five five^franc pieces on the table. 

'Go and get the duld,’ isaid he. 

At that moment Th(§najrdier advanced to die middle of the room, 
and said: — 

‘Monineur owes twenty-six $ous.^ - 

'Twenty-six sous!’ exdaimed his wife. 

'Twenty sous for die diambar,’ resumed Thdnardier, coldly, 
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*and six sous for his supper. As for the child, 1 must discuss that 
matter a little with the gentleman. Leave us, wife.’ 

Madame Thdnardier was dazzled as with the shock caused by 
unexpected lightning flashes of talent. She was conscious that a 
gpreat actor was making his entrance on the stage, uttered not a word 
in reply, and left the room. 

As soon as they were alone, Th^nardier offered the traveller a 
chair. The traveller seated himself; Th^nardier remained standing, 
and his face assumed a singular expression of good-fellowship and 
simplicity. 1 

‘Sir,* said he, ‘what I have to say to you is this, that I adore that 
chUd.’ 

The stranger gazed intently at him. 

‘What child?’ 

Th^nardier continued : — 

‘How strange it is, one grows attached. What money is that? 
Take back your hundred-sou piece. I adore the child.’ 

‘Whom do you mean?* demanded the stranger. 

‘Eh! our little Gosette! Are you not intending to take her away 
from us? Well, I speak frankly; as true as you are an honest man, 
I will not consent to it. I shall miss that child. I saw her first when 
she was a tiny thing. It is true that she costs us money; it is true 
that she has her faults; it is true that we arc not rich; it is true that 
I have paid out over four hundred francs for drugs for just one of 
her illnesses! But one must do something for die good God’s sake. 
She has neither father nor mother. I have brought her up. I have 
bread enough for her and for myself. In truth, I think a great deal 
of that child. You understand, one conceives an affection for a 
person; I am a good sort of a beast, I am; I do not reason; I love 
that litde girl; my wife is quic^-tempered, but she loves her also. 
You see, she is just die same as our own child. I want to keep her 
to babble about the house.’ 

The stranger kept his eye intently fixed on Th6nardier. The 
latter continued: — 

‘Excuse me, sir, but one does not give away one’s child to a 
passer-by, like that. I am right, am I not? Still, I don’t say — you 
arc rich; you have the air of a very good man, — if it were for her 
hairiness. But one must find out that. You understand: suppose 
that I were to let her go and to sacrifice myself, I should like to 
know what becomes of her; I should not wish to lose sight of her; 
I dlould like to know widi whom she is living, so that I could go 
to sec her from time to dme; so that she may know that her good 
foster-father is alive, that he is watching over her. In short, there 
are things Which are not possible. I do not even know your name. 
If you were to take her away, I should say: “Well, and the Lark, 
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what has become of her?” One must, at least, see some petty scrap 
of paper, some trifle in the way of a passport, you know!’ 

The stranger, still surveying him with that gaze which penetrates, 
as the saying goes, to the very depths of the conscience, replied in 
a grave, firm voice : — 

‘Monsieur Th^nardier, one docs not require a passport to travel 
five leagues from Paris. If I take Cosette away, I shall take her away, 
and that is the end of the matter. You will not know my name, you 
will not know my residence, you will not know where she is; and 
my intention is that she shall never set eyes on you again so long as 
she lives. I break the thread which binds her foot, and she departs. 
Does that suit you? Yes or no?* 

Since geniuses, like demons, recognize the presence of a superior 
God by certain signs, Th^nardier comprehended diat he had to 
deal with a very strong person. It was like an intuition; he com- 
prehended it with his clear and sagacious promptitude. While 
drinking with the carters, smoking, and singing coarse songs on the 
preceding evening, he had devoted the whole of the time to observing 
the stranger, watching him like a cat, and studying him like a 
mathematician. He had watched him, both on his own account, for 
the pleasure of the thing, and through instinct, and had spied upon 
him as though he had been paid for so doing. Not a movement, 
not a gesture, on the part of the man in the yellow great-coat had 
escap>ed him. Even before the stranger had so clearly manifested 
his interest in Cosette, Th^nardier had divined his purpose. He had 
caught the old man’s deep glances returning constantly to the child. 
Who was this man? Why this interest? Why this hideous costume, 
when he had so much money in his purse? Questions which he put 
to himself without being able to solve them, and which irritated 
him. He had pondered it all night long. He could not be Gosette’s 
father. Was he her grandfather? Then why not make himself known 
at once? When one has a right, one asserts it. This man evidently 
had no right over Cosette. What was it, then? Th^nardier lost 
himself in conjectures. He caught glimpses of everything, but he 
saw nothing. Be that as it may, on entering into conversation with 
the man, sure that there was some secret in the case, that the latter 
had some interest in remaining in the shadow, he felt himself strong; 
when he perceived from the stranger’s clear and firm retort, that 
this mysterious personage was mysterious in so simple a way, he 
became conscious that he was weak. He had expected nothing of 
the sort. His conjectures were put to the rout. He rallied his ideas. 
He weighed everything in the space of a second. Th^nardier was 
one of those men who take in a situation at a glance. He decided 
that the moment had arrived for proceeding straightforward, and 
quickly at that. He did as great leaders do at the decisive moment, 
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which they know that they alone recognize; he abruptly unmasked 
his batteries. 

‘Sir/ said he, ‘I am in need of fifteen hundred francs.’ 

The stranger took from his side pocket an old pocketbook of 
black leather, opened it, drew out three bank-bills, whidb he laid 
on the table. Then he placed his large thumb on the notes and said 
to the inn-keeper: — 

‘Go and fetch Gosette.’ 

While this was taking place, what had Gosette been doipg? 

On waking up, Gosette had run to get her shoe. In it had 
found the gold piece. It was not a Napoleon; it was one of those 
perfectly new twenty-franc pieces of the Restoration, on whose 
effigy the little Prussian queue had replaced the laurel wlfcath. 
Gosette was dazzled. Her destiny began to intoxicate her. She did 
not know what a gold piece was; she had never seen one; she. hid 
it quickly in her pocket, as though she had stolen it. Still, she felt 
that it really was hers; she guessed whence her gift had come, but 
the joy which she experienced was full of fear. She was happy; 
above all she was stupefied. Such magnificent and beautiful things 
did not appear real. The doll fnghtened her, the gold piece 
frightened her. She trembled vaguely in the presence of this 
magnificence. The stranger alone did not frighten her. On the 
contrary, he reassured her. Ever since the preceding evening, amid 
all her amazement, even in her slc^p, she had been thinking in her 
little childish mind of that man who seemed to be so poor and so 
sad, and who was so rich and so kind. Everything had changed 
for her since she had met that good man in the forest. Gosette, less 
happy than the most insignificant swallow of heaven, had never 
known what it was to take refuge under a mother’s shadow and 
under a wing. For the last five years, that is to say, as fer back as 
her memory ran, the poor child had shivered and trembled. She 
had always been exposed completely naked to the sharp wind of 
adversity; now it seemed to her she was clothed. Formerly her soul 
had seemed cold, now it was warm. Gosette was no longer afraid 
of the Th^nardier. She was no longer sdone; there was some one 
there. 

She hastily set about her regular morning duties. That louis, 
which she had about her, in the very apron pocket whence the 
fifteen-sou piece had fallen on the night before, distracted her 
thoughts. She dared not touch it, but ^e spent five minutes in 
gazi^ at it, with her tongue hanging out, if the truth must be told. 
As she swept the staircase, she paused, remained standing there 
motionless^, Ibrgetful of her broom and o( the entire universe, occu- 
pied in gazing at that star which was blazing at the bottmn of h<^ 
podeet 
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It was during one of these periods of contempladon that the 
Th^nardier joined her. She had gone in search of Gosette at her 
husband’s orders. What was quite unprecedented, she neither struck 
her nor said an insulting word to her. 

‘Cosctte/ she said, almost gently, ‘come immediately.’ 

An instant later Gosette entered the public room. 

The stranger took up the bundle whidi he had brought and 
untied it. This bundle contained a little woollen gown, an apron, a 
fustian bodice, a kerchief, a petticoat, woollen stockings, shoes — ^a 
complete outfit for a girl of seven years. All was black. 

‘My child,’ said the man, ‘take these, and go and dress yourself 
quickly.’ 

Daylight was appearing when those of the inhabitants of Mont- 
fermeil who had begun to open their doors beheld a poorly clad old 
man leading a little girl dressed in mourning, and carrying a pink 
doll in her arms, pass along the road to Paris. They were going 
in the direction of Livry. 

It was our man and Gosette. 

No one knew die man; as Gosette was no longer in rags, many 
did not recognize her. Gosette was going away. With whom? She did 
not know. Whither? She knew not. All that she understood was that 
she was leaving the Th^ardier tavern behind her. No one had 
thought of bidding her farewell, nor had she thought of taking leave 
of any one. She was leaving that hated and hating house. 

Poor, gentle creature, whose heart had been repressed up to that 
hour! 

Gosette walked along gravely, with her large eyes wide open, 
and gazing at the sky. She had put her louis in the pocket of her 
new apron. From time to time, she bent down and glanced at it; 
then she looked at the good man. She felt something as though she 
were beside the good God. 


JO. He who seeks to better himself may render his Situation Worse 

Madame THiNAROiER had allowed her husband to have his own 
way, as was her wont. She had expected great results. When the 
man and Gosette had taken their departure, Th^nardier allowed 
a full quarter of an hour to elapse; then he took her aside and 
showed her the fifleen hundred francs. 

‘Is diat ail?’ said she. 

It was the first time since they had set up housdkeejnng that she 
had dared to criticise one of the master’s acts. 
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The blow told. 

‘You are right, in sooth,’ said he; *I am a fool. Give me my hat.’ 

He folded up the three bank-bills, thrust them into his pocket, 
and ran out in all haste; but he made a mistake and turned to the 
right first. Some neighbours, of whom he made inquiries, put him 
on the track again; the Lark and the man had been seen going in 
the direction of Livry. He followed these hints, walking with great 
strides, and talking to himself the while: — 

‘That man is evidently a million dressed in yellow, and 1 am an 
animal. First he gave twenty sous, then five francs, then fifty francs, 
then fifteen hundred francs, all with equal readiness. He would have 
given fifteen thousand francs. But I shall overtake him.* \ 

And then, that bundle of clothes prepared beforehand for the 
child; all that was singular; many mysteries lay concealed under it. 
One does not let mysteries out of one’s hand when one has cmce 
grasped them. The secrets of the wealthy are sponges of gold ; one 
must know how to subject them to pressure. All these thoughts 
whirled through his brain. ‘I am an animal,’ said he. 

When one leaves Montfermeil and reaches the turn which the 
road takes that runs to Livry, it can be seen stretching out before 
one to a great distance across the plateau. On arriving there, he 
calculated that he ought to be able to see the old man and the child. 
He looked as far as his vision reached, and saw nothing. He made 
fresh inquiries, but he had wasted time. Some passers-by informed 
him that the man and child of whom he was in search had gone 
towards the forest in the direction of Gagny. He hastened in that 
direction. 

They were far in advance of him; but a child walks slowly, and 
he walked fast; and then, he was well acquainted with the country. 

All at once he paused and dealt himself a blow on his forehead 
like a man who has forgotten some essential point and who is ready 
to retrace his steps. 

‘I ought to have taken my gun,’ said he to himself. 

Th6nardier was one of those double natures which sometimes pass 
through our midst without our being aware of the fact, and who 
disappear without our finding them out, because destiny has only 
exhibited one side of them. It is the fate of many men to live thus 
half submerged. In a calm and even situation, Th6iardier px}ssessed 
all that is reqtured to make — ^we will not say to be — what people 
have agreed to call an honest trader, a good bourgeois. At the same 
time certain circumstances being given, certain shocks arriving 
to bring his under-nature to the surface, he had all the requisites 
for a blackguard. He was a shopkeeper in whom there was some 
taint of the monster. Satan must have occasionally crouched 
down in some corner of the hovel in which Th^ardier dwelt. 
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and have fallen a-dreaming in the presence of this hideous 
masterpiece. 

After a momentary hesitation: — 

‘Bah I’ he thought; ‘they will have time to make their escape.* 

And he pursued his road, walking rapidly straight ahead, and 
with almost an air of certainty, with the sagacity of a fox scenting 
a covey of partridges. 

In truth, when he had passed the ponds and had traversed in an 
oblique direction the large clearing which lies on the right of the 
Avenue de Bellevue, and reached that turf alley which nearly makes 
the circuit of the hill, and covers the arch of the ancient aqueduct 
of the Abbey of Ghelles, he caught sight, over the top of the 
brushwood, of the hat on which he had already erected so many 
conjectures; it was that man’s hat. The brushwood was not high. 
Th^nardier recognized the fact that the man and Cosette were 
sitting there. The child could not be seen on account of her small 
size, but the head of her doll was visible. 

Thcnardier was not mistaken. The man was sitting there, and 
letting Cosette get somewhat rested. The inn-keeper walked round 
the brushwood and presented himself abruptly to the eyes of those 
whom he was in search of. 

‘Pardon, excuse me, sir,’ he said, quite breatliless, ‘but here are 
your fifteen hundred francs.’ 

So saying, he handed the stranger the three bank-bills. 

The man raised his eyes. 

‘What is the meaning of this?’ 

Thcnardier replied respectfully: — 

‘It means, sir, that I shall take back Cosette.’ 

Cosette shuddered, and pressed close to the old man. 

He replied, gazing to the very bottom of ThCnardier’s eyes the 
while, and enunciating every syllable distinctly: — 

‘You are go-ing to take back Co-setteP’ 

‘Yes, sir, I am. I will tell you; I have considered the matter. In 
fact, I have not the right to give her to you. I am an honest man, you 
see; this child does not belong to me; she belongs to her mother. 
It was her mother who confided her to me; I can only resign her 
to her mother. You will say to me, “But her mother is dead.” 
Good ; in that case I can only give the child up to the person who 
shall bring me a writing, signed by her mother, to the effect that I 
am to hand the child over to the person therein mentioned; that 
is clear.* 

The man, without making any reply, fumbled in his pocket, and 
ThCnardier beheld the pocket-book of bank-bills make its ap- 
pearance once more. 

The tavern-keeper shivered with joy. 
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^Good!’ thought he; ‘let us hold firm; he is going to bribe me!* 

Before opening the pocket-book, the traveller cast a glance about 
him: the spot was absolutely deserted; there was not a soul either 
in the woods or in the valley. The man opened his pocket-book 
once and drew from it, not the handful of bills which Th6nardier 
expected, but a simple little paper, which he unfolded and presented 
fully open to the inn-keeper, saying: — 

‘You are right; read!’ 

Th^nardicr took the paper and read: — 

‘M. suR M., March 25, 1821^. 

‘Monsieur Thi^nardier: — 

You will deliver Gosette to this person. 

You will be paid for all the little things. 

I have the honour to salute you with respect, 

Fantine.* 

‘You know that signature?* resiuned the man. 

It certainly was Fantine’s signature; Th^nardier recognized it. 

There was no reply to make; he experienced two violent vex- 
ations, the vexation of renouncing the bribery which he had hoped 
for, and the vexation of being beaten; the man added: — 

‘You may keep this paper as your receipt* 

Th^nardier retreated in tolerably good order. 

‘This signature is fairly well imitated,* he growled between his 
teeth; ‘however, let it go!’ 

Then he essayed a desperate effort 

‘It is well, sir,* he said, ‘since you are the person, but I must be 
paid for all those little things. A great deal is owing to me.’ 

The man rose to his feet, filliping the dust firom his threadbare 
sleeve: — 

‘Monsieur Th^nardier, in January last, the mother reckoned that 
she owed you one hundred and twenty francs. In February, you 
sent her a bill of five hundred francs; you received three hundred 
francs at the end of February, and three hundred francs at the 
beginning of March. Since then nine months have elapned, at fifteen 
francs a month, the price agreed upon, which makes one hundred 
and thirty-five fiancs. You had received one hundred francs too 
much; that makes thirty-five still owing you. I have just given you 
fifteen hundred francs.’ 

Thihiardier’s sensations were those of the wolf at the moment 
when he feels himself nipped and seized by the steel jaw of the trap. 

‘Who is this devil of a man?* he thought 

He did what the wolf does: he shook himself. Audacity had 
succeeded with him once. 

‘Monueur-I-don’t-know-your*name,* he said resolutely, and this 
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time casting aside all respectful ceremony, ‘I shall take back Gosette 
if you do not give me a thousand crowns/ 

The stranger said tranquilly: — 

‘Come, Gosette/ 

He took Gosette by his left hand, and with his right he picked up 
his cudgel, which was lying on the ground* 

Th^nardier noted the enormous size of the cudgel and the solitude 
of the spot. 

The man plunged into the forest with the child, leaving the 
inn-keeper motionless and speechless. 

While they were walking away, Thdnardicr scrutinized his huge 
shoulders, which were a little rounded, and his great fists. 

Then, bringing 1 is eyes back to his own person, they fell upon 
his feeble arms and his thin hands. T really must have been ex- 
ceedingly stupid not to have thought to bring my gun,’ he said to 
himself, ‘since I was going hunting!’ 

However, the inn-keeper did not give up. 

*I want to know where he is going,* said he, and he set out to 
follow them at a distance. Two things were left on his hands, an 
irony in the shape of the paper signed and a consolation, 

the fifteen hundred francs. 

The man led Gosette off in the direction of Livry and Bondy. 
He walked slowly, with drooping head, in an attitude of reflection 
and sadness. The winter had thinned out the forest, so that 
Th^iardier did not lose them from sight, although he kept at a 
good distance. The man turned round from time to time, and 
looked to see if he was being followed. All at once he caught sight 
of ThAiardicr. He plunged suddenly into the brushwood with 
Gosette, where they could both hide Aemselves. ‘The deuce!’ said 
Th^nardier, and be redoubled his pace. 

The thic^ess of the undergrowth forced him to draw nearer to 
them. When the man had reached the densest part of the thicket, 
he wheeled round. It was in vain that Th^nardier sought to conceal 
himself in the branches; he could not prevent the man seeing him. 
The man cast upon him an uneasy glsuice, then elevated his head 
and continued his course. The inn-keeper set out again in pursuit. 
Thus they continued for two or three hundred paces. All at once 
the man turned round once more; he saw the inn-*keeper. This 
time he gazed at him with so sombre an air that Th^rdier decided 
that it was ‘useless* to proceed further. Th6nardier retraced hissteps. 



II. Number ^,430 reappears^ and Cosette wins it in the Lottery 


Jean Valjean was not dead. When he fell into the sea, or rather, 
when he threw himself into it, he was not ironed, as we have seen. 
He swam under water until he reached a vessel at anchor, to which 
a boat was moored. He found means of hiding himself in this boat 
until night. At night he swam off again, and reached the iJhore a 
little way from Cape Brun. There, as he did not lack money, he 
procured clothing. A small country-house in the neighbourhood 
of Balaguier was at that time the dressing-room of escaped convints, 
— a lucrative specialty. Then Jean Valjean, like all the story fugitives 
who are seeking to evade the vigilance of the law and social fatality, 
pursued an obscure and undulating itinerary. He found his first 
refuge at Pradeaux, near Beausset.Then he directed his course to- 
wards Grand- Villard, near Brian^on, in the Hautes-Alpes. It was a 
fumbling and uneasy flight, — a mole’s track, whose branchings are 
untraceable. Later on, some trace of his passage into Ain, in the 
territory of Civrieux, was discovered; in the Pyrenees, at Accons; at 
the spot called Grange-de-Doumec, near the market of Chavailles, 
and in the environs of Perigueux at Brunies, canton of La Chapelle- 
Gonaguet. He reached Paris. We have just seen him at Montfermeil. 

His first care on arriving in Paris had been to buy mourning 
clothes for a little girl of from seven to eight years of age; then to 
procure a lodging. That done, he had betaken himself to Mont- 
fermeil. It will be remembered that already, during his preceding 
escape, he had made a mysterious trip thither, or somewhere in that 
neighbourhood, of which the law had gathered an inkling. 

However, he was thought to be dead, and this still further 
increased the obscurity which had gathered about him. At Paris, 
one of the journals which chronicled the fact fell into his hands. 
He felt reassured and almost at peace, as though he had really 
been dead. 

On the evening of the day when Jean Valjean rescued Cosette 
from the claws of the Th^nardiers, he returned to Paris. He re- 
entered it at nightfall, with the child, by way of the Barrier 
Monceaux. There he entered a cabriolet, which took him to the 
esplanade of the Observatoire. There he got out, paid the coach- 
man, ^took Cosette by the hand, and together they directed their 
8t^ through the darkness, — ^through the deserted streets which 
adjoin the Ourcine and the Glaci^re, towards the Boulevard de 
I’Hdpital. 


494 
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The day had been strange and filled with emotions for Cosette. 
They had eaten some bread and cheese purchased in isolated taverns, 
behind hedges; they had changed carriages frequently; they had 
travelled short distances on foot She made no complaint, but she 
was weary, and Jean Valjean perceived it by the way she dragged 
more and more on his hand as she walked. He took her on his back. 
Cosette, without letting go of Catherine, laid her head on Jean 
Valjean’s shoulder, and there fell asleep. 




BOOK FOURTH: THE GORBEAU HOVEL 


/. Master Gorheau 

Forty years ago, a rambler who had ventured into that unknown 
country of the Salp^tri^, and who had mounted to the Barri^e 
dTtalie by way of the boulevard, reached a point where it might be 
said that Paris disappeared. It was no longer solitude, for there were 
passers-by; it was not the country, for there were houses and streets; 
it was not the city, for the streets had ruts like highways, and the 
grass grew in them; it was not a village, the houses were too lofty. 
What was it, then? It was an inhabited spot where there was no 
one; it was a desert place where there was some one; it was a 
boulevard of the great city, a street of Paris ; more wild at night than 
the forest, more gloomy by day than a cemetery. 

It was the old quarter of the March6-aux-Chevaux. 

The rambler, if he risked himself outside the four decrepit walls 
of this March6-aux-Chevaux; if he consented even to pass beyond 
the Rue du Petit-Banquier, after leaving on his right a garden 
protected by high walls; then a field in which tan-bark mills rose 
like gigantic beaver huts; then an enclosure encumbered with 
timber, with a heap of stumps, sawdust, and shavings, on which 
stood a large dog, barking; then a long, low, utterly dilapidated 
wall, with a little black door in mourning, laden with mosses, which 
were covered with flowers in the spring; then, in the most deserted 
spot, a frightful and decrepit building, on which ran the inscription 
in large letters: post no bills, — this daring rambler would 
have reached little known latitudes at the comer of the Rue des 
Vignes-Saint-Marcel. There, near a factory, and between two 
garden walls, there could be seen, at that epoch, a mean building, 
which, at the first glance, seemed as small as a thatched hovel, 
and which was, in reality, as large as a cathedral. It presented its 
side and gable to the public road ; hence its apparent diminutiveness. 
Nearly the whole of the house was hidden. Only the door and one 
window could be seen. 

This hovel was only one story high. 

The first detail that struck the observer was, that the door could 
never have been anything but the door of a hovel, while the window, 
if it had been carved out of dressed stone instead of being in rough 
masonry, might have been the lattice of a lordly mansion. 

The door was nothing but a collection of worm-eaten planka 
roughly boimd together by cross-beams which resembled roughly 
hewn logs. It opened directly on a steep staircase of steps, 
muddy, chalky, plaster-stained, dusty steps, of the same width as. 
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itself, which could be seen from the street, running straight up like 
a ladder and disappearing in the darkness between two walls. The 
top of the shapeless bay into which this door shut was masked by a 
narrow scantling in the centre of which a triangular hole had been 
sawed, which served both as wicket and air-hole when the door was 
closed. On the inside of the door the figures 52 had been traced 
with a couple of strokes of a brush dipped in ink, and above the 
scantling the same hand had daubed the number 50, so that one 
hesitated. Where was one? Above the door it said, ‘Number ^o’; the 
inside replied, ‘no, Number 52.* No one knows what dust-coloured 
figures were suspended like draperies from the triangular opening. 

The window was large, sufficiently elevated, garnisheoi with 
Venetian blinds, and with a frame in large square panes; only\ these 
large panes were suffering from various wounds, which were both 
concealed and betrayed by an ingenious paper bandage. And the 
blinds, dislocated and unpasted, threatened passers-by rather than 
screened the occupants. The horizontal slats were missing here and 
there and had been naively replaced with boards nailed on perpen- 
dicularly; so that what began as a blind ended as a shutter. This 
door with an unclean, and this window with an honest though 
dilapidated air, thus beheld on the same house, produced the effect 
of two incomplete beggars walking side by side, with different miens 
beneath the same rags, the one having always been a mendicant, and 
the other having once been a gentleman. 

The staircase led to a very vast edifice which resembled a shed 
which had been converted into a house. This edifice had, for its 
intestinal tube, a long corridor, on which opened to right and left 
sorts of compartments of varied dimensions which were inhabitable 
under stress of circumstances, and rather more like stalls than cells. 
These chambers received their light from the vague waste grounds 
in the neighbourhood. 

All this was dark, disagreeable, wan, melancholy, sepulchral; 
traversed according as the crevices lay in the roof or in the door, by 
cold rays or by icy winds. An interesting and picturesque peculiarity 
of this sort of dwelling is the enormous size of the spiders. 

To the left of the entrance door, on the boulevard side, at about 
the height of a man from the ground, a small window which had 
been walled up formed a square niche full of stones which the 
children had thrown there as they passed by. 

A portion of this building has recently been demolished. From 
what still remains of it one can form a judgment as to what it was 
in former days. As a whole, it was not over a hundred years old. 
A hundred years is youth in a church and age in a house. It seems 
as though man’s lodging partook of his ephemeral character, and 
God’s house of his eternity. 
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The postmen called the house Number 50-52 ; but it was known 
in the neighbourhood as the Gorbeau house. 

Let us explain whence this appellation was derived. 

Collectors of petty details, who become herbalists of anecdotes, 
and prick slippery dates into their memories widi a pin, know that 
there were in Paris, during the last century, about 1770, two 
attorneys at the Ghiitelet named, one Gorbeau (Raven), the other 
Renard (Fox). The two names had been forestalled by La Fontaine. 
The opportunity was too fine for the lawyers; they made the most 
of it. A parody was immediately put in circulation in the galleries 
of the court-house, in verses that limped a little: — 

Maitre Gorbeau, sur un dossier perch^, * 

Tenait dans son bee une saisie ex^cutoire; 

Maitre Renard, par Podeur all6che, 

Lui fit k peu pr^ cette histoire : 

H^! bonjour. Etc. 

The two honest practitioners, embarrassed by the jests, and 
.finding the bearing of their heads interfered with by the shouts of 
laughter which followed them, resolved to get rid of their names, 
and hit upon the expedient of applying to the king. 

Their petition was presented to Louis XV on the same day when 
the Papal Nuncio, on the one hand, and the Cardinal de la 
Roche-Aymon on the other, both devoutly kneeling, were each 
engaged in putting, in his Majesty’s presence, a slipp>er on the 
bare feet of Madame du Barry, who had just got out of bed. The 
king, who was laughing, continued to laugh, passed gayly from 
the two bishops to the two lawyers, and bestowed on these limbs 
of the law their former names, or nearly so. By the king’s command, 
Maitre Gorbeau was permitted to add a tail to his initial letter 
and to call himself Gorbeau. Maitre Renard was less lucky; all he 
obtained was leave to place a P in front of his R, and to call himself 
Prenard; so that the second name bore almost as much resemblance 
as the first. 

Now, according to local tradition, this Maitre Gorbeau had been 
the proprietor of the building numbered 50-52 on the Boulevard 
de I’Hdpital. He was even the author of the monumental window. 

Hence the edifice bore the name of the Gorbeau house. 

Opposite this house, among the trees of the boulevard, rose a 
great elm which was three-quarters dead; almost directly facing 
it opens the Rue de la Barri^e des Gobelins, a street then without 
houses, unpaved, planted with unhealthy trees, which was green 
or muddy according to the season, and which ended squarely in 

• Lawyer Gorbeau* perched on a dodeet* held in hit beeh a writ of execution; Lawyer 
Renard, attracted by dte smdl, addressed him nearly as fidlows, etc. 
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the exterior wall of Paris. An odour of cop’eras issued in pufis from 
the roofi of the neighbouring factory. 

The barrier was close at hand. In 1823 the city wall was still in 
existence. 

This barrier itself evoked gloomy fancies in the mind. It was the 
road to Bictoe. It was through it that, under the Empire and the 
Restoration, prisoners condemned to death re-entered Paris on the 
day of their execution. It was there, that, about 1829, was committed 
that mysterious assassination, called ‘The assassination * of the 
Fontainebleau barrier,’ whose authors justice was never kble to 
discover; a melancholy problem which has never been eluadated, 
a fnghtflil enigma which has never been unriddled. Take\a few 
steps, and you come upon that fatal Rue Croulebarbe, Where 
Ulbach stabbed the goat-girl of Ivry to the sound of thunder^ as in 
the melodramas. A few paces more, and you arrive at the abominable 
pollarded elms of the Barri^e Saint-Jacques, that expedient of tlic 
philanthropist to conceal the scaffold, that miserable and shameful 
Place de Gr^ve of a shop-keeping and bourgeois society, which 
recoiled beibre the death penalty, neither daring to abolish it with 
grandeur, nor to uphold it with authority. 

Leaving aside this Place Saint-Jacques, which was, as it were, 
predestined, and which has always been horrible, probably the 
most mournful spot on that mournful boulevard, seven and thirty 
years ago, was the spot which even to-day is so unattractive, where 
stood the building Number 50-52. 

Bourgeois houses only began to spring up there twenty-five years 
later. The place was unpleasant. In addition to the gloomy thoughts 
which assailed one there, one was conscious of being between the 
Salp8tri^, a glimpse of whose dome could be seen, and Bic^tre, 
whose outsidrts one was fairly touching; that is to say, between the 
madness of women and the madness of men. As far as the eye could 
sec, one could perceive nothing but the abattoirs, the city wall, and 
the fronts of a few factories, resembling barracks or monasteries; 
everywhere about stood hovels, rubbish, ancient walls blackened like 
cere-cloths, new white walls like winding-sheets; everywhere paral- 
lel tows of trees, buildup erected on a line, fiat construedons, long, 
cold rows, and the melancholy sadness of right angles. Not an 
unevenness of the ground, not a caprice in the architecture, not a 
fold. The ensenUfU was glacial, regular, hideous. Nothing oppresses 
the heart like symmetry. It is because s^^mmetry is ennui, and ennui 
is at the very foundation of grief. Despak yawns. Something more 
terrible than a hell where one suffm may be imagined, and 
that is a hdl where one is bored. If such a hell exisn^, that bit 

die Boi^vard de PHdpital might have fonned the entrance 
to it. 
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Nevertlieleis, at night&ll, at moment when the daylight is 
vanishmg, ci^iecially in winter, at the hour when the twilight breeze 
tears from the elms their last russet leaves, when the darkness is 
deep and starless, or when the moon and the wind are making 
openings in the douds and losing themselves in the shadows, this 
bWevard suddenly becomes frightful. The black lines sink inwards 
and are lost in the shades, like morsels of the infinite. The passer-by 
cannot refrain hrom recalling the innumerable traditions of the place 
which are connected with the gibbet. The solitude of this spot, 
where so many crimes have been committed, had something terrible 
about it. One almost had a presentiment of meeting with traps in 
that darkness; all the confused forms of the darkness seemed sus- 
pidous, and the long, hollow square, of which one caught a glimpse 
between each tree, seemed graves: by day it was ugly; in the 
evening melancholy; by night it was sinister. 

In summer, at tv^ight, one saw, here and there, a few old women 
seated at the foot of the elm, on benches mouldy with rain. These 
good old women were fond of be^;ing. 

However, this quarter, which had a superannuated rather than 
an antique air, was tending even then to transformation. Even at 
that time any one who was desirous of seeing it had to make haste. 
Each day some detail of the whole effect was disappearing. For 
the last twenty years the station of the Orleans railway has stood 
beside the old faubourg and distracted it, as it does to-day. Wherever 
it is placed on the borders of a capital, a railway station is the death 
of a suburb and the birth of a dty. It seems as though, around these 
great centres of the movements of a people, the earth, full of germs, 
trembled and yawned, to engulf the ancient dwellings of men and to 
allow new ones to sping forth, at the rattle of diese powerful 
machines, at the breath of these monstrous horses of civilization 
which devour coal and vomit fire. The old houses crumble and new 
ones rise. 

Since the Orleans railway has invaded the region of the Sal- 
p^trid'e, die ancient, narrow streets which adjoin the moats Saint- 
Victor and the Jardin des Plantes tremble, as they are violently 
traversed three or four times each day by those currents of coach 
fiacres and omnibuses which, in a given time, crowd back the houses 
to the right and the left; for there are things which are odd when 
said that are rigorously exact; and just as it is true to say that in 
large dties the sun makes the southern fronts of houses to vegetate 
and grow, it is certain that the frequent passage of vehicles enlarges 
streets. The symptoms of a new life are evident. In this old provincial 
quarter, in the wildest nooks, the pavement shows itself, the side- 
walks b^n to crawl and to grow longer, eVen wh«re there are as 
yet no pedestrians. One morning,— a memorable morning in July, 
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1845^ — ^black pots of bitumen were seen smoking there; on 
that day it might be said that civilization had arrived in the 
Rue de TOurcine, and that Paris had entered the suburb of Saint- 
Marceau. 


2. A Nest for Owl and a Warbler 

It was in front of this Gorbeau house that Jean Valjcan limited* 
Like wild birds, he had chosen this desert place to construct h& nest. 

He fumbled in his waistcoat pocket, drew out a sort of a pasi-key, 
opened the door, entered, closed it again carefully, and ascepded 
the staircase, still carrying Gosette. 

At the top of the stairs he drew from his pocket another key, with 
which he opened another door. The chamber which he entered, 
and which he closed again instantly, was a kind of moderately 
spacious attic, furnished with a mattress laid on the floor, a table, 
and several chairs; a stove in which a fire was burning, and whose 
embers were visible, stood in one corner. A lantern on the boulevard 
cast a vague light into this poor room. At the extreme end there was 
a dressing-room with a folding bed; Jean Valjean carried the child 
to this bed and laid her down there without waking her. 

He struck a match and lighted a candle. All this was prepared 
beforehand on the table, and, as he had done on the previous evening, 
he began to scrutinize Cosette’s face with a gaze full of ecstasy, in 
which the expression of kindness and tenderness almost amounted 
to aberration. The little girl, with that tranquil confidence which 
belongs only to extreme strength and extreme weakness, had fallen 
asleep without knowing with whom she was, and continued to 
sleep without knowing where she was. 

Jean Valjean bent down and kissed that child’s hand* 

Nine months before he had kissed the hand of the mother, who 
had also just fallen asleep. 

The same sad, piercing, religious sentiment filled his heart. 

He knelt beside Cosette’s bed. 

It was broad daylight, and the child still slept. A wan ray of the 
December sim penetrated the window of the attic and lay upon 
the ceiling in long threads of light and diade. All at once a heavily 
laden carrier’s cart, which was passing alor^ the boulevard, shook the 
frail bed, like a clap of thunder, and made it quiver from top to bottcan. 

*Ye8, Madame!’ cried Gosette, waking with a start, ’here I am! 
here I amP 

And she sprang out ofbed, her eyes still half shut with the heaviness 
of sleep, extending her arms towards the corner of the wall. 
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*Ah, mon Dieu, my broom!* said she. 

She opened her eyes wide now, and beheld the smiling counte- 
nance of Jean Valjean. 

*Ah! so it is true!’ said the child. ‘Ck>od morning. Monsieur.* 

Children accept joy and happiness instantly and familiarly, being 
themselves by nature joy and happiness. 

Gosette caught sight of Catherine at the foot of her bed, and took 
possession of her, and, as she played, she put a hundred questions 
to Jean Valjean. Where was she? Was Paris very large? Was 
Madame Th^nardier very far away? Was she to go back? etc., etc. 
All at once she exclaimed, ‘How pretty it is here!’ 

It was a frightful hole, but she felt free. 

‘Must I sweep?’ she resumed at last. 

‘Play!’ said Jean Valjean. 

The day passed thus. Cosette, without troubling herself to 
understand anything, was inexpressibly happy with that doll and 
that kind man. 


3. Two Misfortunes make One Piece of Good Fortune 

On the following morning, at daybreak, Jean Valjean was still by 
Cosettc’s bedside; he watched there motionless, waiting for her to 
wake. 

Some new thing had come into his soul. 

Jean Valjean had never loved anything; for twenty-five years he 
had been alone in the world. He had never been father, lover, 
husband, friend. In the prison he had been vicious, gloomy, chaste, 
ignorant, and shy. The heart of that ex-convict was full of virginity. 
His sister and his sister’s children had left him only a vague and 
far-off memory which had finally almost completely vanished; he 
had made every effort to find them, and not having been able to 
find them, he had forgotten them. Human nature is made thus; 
the other tender emotions of his youth, if he had ever had any, 
had fallen into an abyss. 

When he saw Cosette, when he had taken possession of her, 
carried her off, and delivered her, he felt his heart moved within him. 

All the passion and afifection within him awoke, and rushed 
towards that child. He approached the bed, where she lay sleeping, 
and trembled with joy. He suffered all the pangs of a mother, and he 
knew not what it meant; for that great and singular movement 
of a heart which begins to love is a very obscure and a very sweet 
thing. 

Poor old man, with a perfectly new heart! 
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Qnlyf as he was five and fifty, and Gosette dght years bf age, all 
that mi^t have been love in the whole course of his life ftov^ 
together into a sort of ineffable li^t. 

It was the second white apparition which he had encountered. 
The Bishop had caused the dawn of virtue to rise on his horizon ; 
Gosette caused the dawn of love to rise. 

The early days passed in this dazzled state. 

Gosette, on her side, had also, unknown to herself, become 
another being, poor little thing! She was so little when her mbther 
left her, that she no longer remembered her. like all chiSlren, 
who resemble young shoots of the vine, which ding to everyd|ung, 
she had tried to love; she had not succeeded. All had repuls^mer, 
— the Thdiardiers, ^eir children, other children. She had loved 
the dog, and he had died, after which nothing and nobody w<^ld 
have anything to do with her. It is a sad thing to say, and w 
have already intimated it, that, at eight years of age, her heart 
was cold. It was not her fault; it was not the faculty of loring that 
she lacked; alas! it was the possibility. Thus, from the very first 
day, all her sentient and thinking powers loved this kind man. She 
felt that which she had never felt before — a sensation of expansion. 

The man no longer pwoduced on her the effect of being old or 
poor; she thought Jean Valjean handsome, just as she thought the 
hovel pretty. < 

These arc the effects of the dawn, of childhood, of joy. The 
novelty of the earth and of life counts for something here. Nothing 
is so charming as the colouring reflection of happiness on a garret. 
We all have in our past a delightftil garret. 

Nature, a difference of fifty years, had set a profound gulf between 
Jean Valjean and Gosette; destiny filled in this gulf. Destiny 
suddenly united and wedded with its irresistible power these two 
uprooted existences, differing in age, alike in sorrow. One, in fact, 
completed the other. Gosette’s instinct sought a father, as Jean 
Valjean’s instinct sought a child. To meet was to find each other. 
At the mysterious moment when their hands touched, they were 
welded together. When these two souls perceived each other, they 
recognized each other as necessary to each oth^, and embraced 
eadi other closely. 

Taking the woi^ in their most comprehensive and absolute sense, 
we may say that, separated from every one by the walls of the tomb, 
Jean Valjean was the widower, and Goi^e was the orphan: this 
situation caused Jean Valjean to become Gosette’s father after a 
celestial fashion. 

And in truth, the mysterious impressiem produced on Ckasette in 
the depths of the forest of Ghelks by die hand of Jean Valjeah 
grasping hen in the dark was imt an Blurion, but a reality. The 
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entrance of that man into the destiny of that child had been the 
advent of God, 

Moreover, Jean Valjean had chosen his refuge well. There he 
seemed perfectly secure. 

The chamber with a dressing-room, which he occupied with 
Gosette, was the one whose window opened on the boulevard. This 
being the only window in the house, no neighbours* glances were to 
be feared from across the way or at the side. 

The ground-floor of Number 50-52, a sort of dilapidated pent- 
house, served as a wagon-house for market-gardeners, and no 
communication existed between it and the first story. It was 
separated by the flooring, which had neither traps nor stairs, and 
which formed the diaphragm of the building, as it were. The 
first story contained, as we have said, numerous chambers and 
several attics, only one of which was occupied by the old woman 
who took charge of Jean Valjean*s housekeeping; all the rest was 
uninhabited. 

It was this old woman, ornamented with the name of the principal 
lodger i and in reality entrusted with the functions of portress, who 
had let him the lodging on Christmas eve. He had represented 
himself to her as a gentleman of means who had been ruined by 
Spanish bonds, who was coming there to live with his little daughter. 
He had paid her six months in advance, and had commissioned die 
old woman to furnish the chamber and dressing-room, as we have 
seen. It was this good woman who had lifted the hre in the stove, 
and prepared everything on the evening of their arrival. 

Week followed week; these two beings led a happy life in that 
hovel. 

Gosette laughed, chattered, and sang foom daybreak. Children 
have their morning song as well as birds. 

It sometimes happened that Jean Valjean clasped her tiny red 
hand, all cradeed with chilblains, and kissed it. The poor child, 
who was used to being beaten, did not know the meaning of this, 
and ran away in confusion. 

At times she became serious and stared at her little bladk gown. 
Gosette was no longer in rags ; she was in mourning. She had emerged 
from misery, and she was entering into life. 

Jean Valjean had undertaken to teach her to read. Sometunes, 
as he made the child spell, he remembered that it was with th^ 
idea dT doing evil that he learned to read in prison. Ihls 
had ended in teaching a child to read. Then the ex-convict smiled 
with die pensive smUe of the angels. 

He felt in it a premeditation fitom on high, the will oficmie one 
who vms notman, and hebecameabsorbedinrevery.Gooddiou^ts 
have their abysses as well as evd ones. 
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To teach Gosette to read» and to let her play, this constituted 
nearly the whole of Jean Valjean’s existence. And then he talked 
of her mother, and he made her pray. 

She called him f other ^ and knew no other name (or him. 

He passed hours in watching her dressing and undressing her doll, 
and in listening to her prattle. Life, henceforth, appeared to him 
to be full of interest; men seemed to him good and just; he no longer 
reproached any one in thought; he saw no reason why he should 
not live to be a very old man, now that this child loved him| He 
saw a whole future stretching out before him, illuminated by 
Gosette as by a charming light. The best of us are not exempt ttom 
egotistical thoughts. At times, he reflected with a sort of joy ^at\she 
would be ugly. \ 

'Fhis is only a personal opinion; but, to utter our whole thought, 
at the point where Jean Valjean had arrived when he began to 
love Gosette, it is by no means clear to us that he did not need this 
encouragement in order that he might persevere in well-doing. He 
had just viewed the malice of men and the misery of society under 
a new aspect — ^incompdete aspects, which unfortunately only ex- 
hibited one side of the truth, the fate of woman as summed up in 
Fantine, and public authority as personified in Javert. He had 
returned to prison, this time for having done right; he had quaffed 
fitsh bitterness; disgust and lassitude were overpowering him; even 
the memory of the Bishop probably suffered a temporary eclipse, 
though sure to reappear later on luminous and triumphant; but, 
after all, that sacred memory was growing dim. Who knows whether 
Jean Valjean had not been on the eve of growing discouraged and 
of falling once more? He loved and grew strong again. Alas! he 
walked with no less indecision than Gosette. He protected her, and 
she strengthened him. Thanks to him, she could walk through life; 
thanks to her, he could continue in virtue. He was that child’s stay, 
and she was his prop. Oh, unfathomable and divine mystery of 
the balances of destiny! 


4 . TIte Remarks of the Principal Tenant 

Jeak Valjean was prudent enough never to go out by day. Every 
evening, at twilight, he walked for an horn mr two, sometimes alone, 
often with Gosette, seddng the most deserted side alleys of the 
boulevard, and entering churches at nightfall. He liked to go to 
Saint^M6dard, which is the near^t church. When he did not take 
Gosette widi him, she remained with the old woman; but the 
child’s delight was to go out with the good man. She prt^erred an 
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hour with him to all her rapturous tite-chtStes with Catherine. He 
held her hand as they walked, and said sweet things to her. 

It turned out that Gosette was a very gay little person. 

The old woman attended to the housekeeping and cooking and 
went to market. 

They lived soberly, always having a little fire, but like people in 
very moderate circumstances. Jean Valjean had made no alter- 
ations in the furniture as it was the first day; he had merely had 
the glass door leading to Gosettc*s dressing-room replaced by a 
solid door. 

He still wore his yellow coat, his black breeches, and his old hat. 
In the street, he was taken for a poor man. It sometimes happened 
that kind-hearted women turned back to bestow a sou on him. 
Jean Valjean accepted the sou with a deep bow. It also happened 
occasionally that he encountered some poor wretch asking alms; 
then he looked behind him to make sure that no one was observing 
him, stealthily approached the unfortunate man, put a piece of 
money into his hand, often a silver coin, and walked rapidly away. 
This had its disadvantages. He began to be known in the neigh- 
bourhood under the name of the beggar who gives alms. 

The old principal lodger^ a cross-looking creature, who was 
tlioroughly permeated, so far as her neighbours were concerned, 
with the inquisitiveness peculiar to envious persons, scrutinized 
Jean Valjean a great deal, without his suspecting the fact. She was 
a little deaf, which rendered her talkative. There remained to her 
from her past, two teeth, — one above, the other below, — which she 
was continually knocking against each other. She had questioned 
Gosette, who had not been able to tell her anything, since she knew 
nothing herself except that she had come from Montfermeil. One 
morning, this spy saw Jean Valjean, with an air which struck the 
old gossip as peculiar, entering one of the uninhabited compart- 
ments of the hovel. She followed him with the step of an old cat, 
and was able to observe him without being seen, through a crack 
in the door, which was directly opposite him. Jean Valjean had 
his back turned towards this door, by way of greater security, no 
doubt. The old woman saw him fumble in his pocket and diraw 
thence a case, scissors, and thread; then he began to rip the lining 
of one of the skirts of his coat, and from the opening he took a bit 
of yellowish paper, which he unfolded. The old woman recognized, 
with terror, the fact that it was a bank-bill for a thousand francs. It 
was the second or third only that she had seen in the course of her 
existence. She tied in alarm. 

A moment later, Jean Valjean accosted her, and asked her to go 
and get this thousand-franc bill changed for him, adding that it 
was his quarterly income, which he had received the day bdore. 
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*Where?’ thought the old woman. *He did not go out until six 
o’clock in the evening, and the government bank certainly is not 
open at that hour.’ The old woman went to get the bill changed, 
and mentioned her surmises. That thousand-franc note, commented 
on and multiplied, produced a vast amount of terrified discussion 
among the gossips of the Rue des Vignes Saint-Marcel. 

A few days later, it chanced that Jean Valjean was sawing some 
wood, in his shirt-sleeves, in the corridor. The old woman was in 
the chamber, putting things in order. She was alone. Cosettp was 
occupied in admiring the wood as it was sawed. The old wt>man 
caught sight of the coat hanging on a nail, and examined iuThe 
lining had been sewed up again. The good woman felt of it ^re- 
fully, and thought she observed in the skirts and revers thicknesses 
of paper. More thousand-franc bank-bills, no doubt! 

She also noticed that there were all sorts of things in the pockets. 
Not only the needles, thread, and scissors which she had seen, but 
a big pocket-book, a very large knife, and — a suspicious circum- 
stance — several wigs of various colours. Each pocket of this coat had 
the air of being in a manner provided against unexpected accidents. 

Thus the inhabitants of the house reached the last days of winter. 


j, A Fwe^Franc Piece falls on Ihe Ground and produces a Tumult 

Near Saint-M^ard’s church there was a poor man who was in 
the habit of crouching on the brink of a public well which had been 
condemned, and on whom Jean Valjean was fond of bestowing 
charity. He never passed this man without giving him a few sous. 
S<^etimes he spoke to him. Those who envied this mendicant said 
that he belonged to the police. He was an ex-beadle of seventy-five^ 
who was constantly numbling his prayers. 

One evening, as Jean Valjean was passing by, when he had not 
Cosette with him, he saw the beggar in his usual place, beneath 
the lantern which had just been lighted. The man seemed engaged 
in prayer, according to his custom, and was much bent over. Jean 
Valjean stepped up to him and placed his customary alms in his 
hand. The mendicant raused his eyes suddenly, stared intently at 
Jean Valjean, then dropped his head quiddy. This movement was 
like a dash of lightning. Jean Valjean was seiaed with a shudder. 
It seemed him that he had just caught sight, by the lig^t of the 
street lantmt, not of the pladd and beamii^ visago ^ the old 
beadle, but of a well-known and stastikg face. He eaqierienced frze 
saine impression that one would have on finding one’s self, all of a 
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sudden, &ce to face, in th^ dark, with a tiger. He recoiled, terrified, 
petrified, daring neither to breathe, to ^>eak, to remain, nor to 
flee, staring at the beggar who had drof^>ed his head which was 
enveloped in a rag, and no longer appeal to know that he was 
there. At this strange moment, an instinct— possible the mysterious 
instinct of self-preservatioii, — restrained Jean Valjean from uttering 
a word. The l^gar had the same figure, the same rags, the same 
appearance as he had every day. ‘Bah!* said Jean Valjean, T am 
mad! I am dreaming! Impossible!* And he returned profoundly 
troubled. 

He hardly dared to confess, even to himself, that the face which 
he thought he had seen was the face of Javert. 

That night, on thinking the matter over, he regretted not having 
questioned the man, in order to force him to raise his head a 
second dme. 

On the following day, at nightfall, he went back. The beggar 
was at his post. ‘Good day, my good man,’ said Jean Valjean, 
resolutely, handing him a sou. The beggar raised his head, and 
replied in a whining voice, ‘Thanks, my good sir.* It was unmis- 
takably the ex-beadle. 

Jean Valjean felt completely reassured. He began to laugh. 
‘How the deuce could I have thought that I saw Javert there?* he 
thought. ‘Am I going to lose my eyesight now?* And he thought 
no more about it. 

A few days afterwards, — it might have been at eight o’clock in 
the evening, — he was in his room, and engaged in making Gosettc 
spell aloud, when he heard the house door open and then shut again. 
ITiis struck him as singular. The old woman, who was the only 
inhabitant of the house except himself, always went to bed at 
nightfiill, so that she might not bum out her candles. Jean Valjean 
made a sign to Gosette to be quiet. He heard some one ascending 
the stairs. It might possibly be the old woman, who might have 
fallen ill and have been out to the apothecary’s. Jean Valjean 
listened. 

The step was heavy, and sounded like that of a man; but the 
old woman wore stout shoes, and there is nothing which so stsrongly 
resembles the step of a man as that of an old woman. Nevertheless, 
Jean Valjean blew out his candle. 

He had sent Gosette to bed, saying to her in a low voice, ‘Get 
into bed very softly’; and as he khsed her brow, the steps paused. 

Jean Valjean remained silent, motionless, with his ba^ towards 
the door, seated on the chair from which he had not stirred^ and 
holding his breath in the dark. 

After the expiration of a rather long interval, he turned round, 
as he heard nothing more, and, as he rahted his eyes towasdi^ the 
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door of his chamber, he saw a light through the keyhole. This light 
formed a sort of sinister star in the blackness of the door and the 
wall. There was evidently some one there, who was holding a candle 
in his hand and listening. 

Several minutes elapsed thus, and the light retreated. But he 
heard no sound of footsteps, which seemed to indicate that the 
person who had been listening at the door had removed his shoes. 

Jean Valjean threw himself, all dressed as he was, on his bed, 
and could not close his eyes all night. ' 

At daybreak, just as he was falling into a doze through faugue, 
he was awakened by the creaking of a door which opened on some 
attic at the end of the corridor, then he heard the same mascmline 
footstep which had ascended the stairs on the preceding ever^ng. 
The step was approaching. He sprang off the bed and applied his 
eye to the keyhole, which was tolerably large, hoping to see the 
person who had made his way by night into the house and had 
listened at his door, as he passed. It was a man, in fact, who passed, 
this time without pausing, in front of Jean Valjean’s chamber. The 
corridor was too dark to allow of the personas face being distin- 
guished; but when the man reached the staircase, a ray of light 
from without made it stand out like a silhouette, and Jean Valjean 
had a complete view of his back. The man was of lofty stature, 
clad in a long frock-coat, with a cudgel under his arm. The formi- 
dable neck and shoulders belonged to Javert. 

Jean Valjean might have attempted to catch another glimpse of 
him through his window opening on the boulevard, but he would 
have been obliged to open the window: he dared not. 

It was evident that this man had entered with a key, and like 
himself. Who had given him that key? What was the meaning of 
this? 

When the old woman came to do the work, at seven o’clock in 
the morning, Jean Valjean cast a penetrating glance on her, but 
he did not question her. The good woman appeared as usual. 

As she swept up she remarked to him: — 

Possibly Monsieur may have heard some one come in last night?’ 

At that age, and on that boulevard, eight o’clock in the evening 
was the dead of the night. 

‘That is true, by the way,’ he replied, in the most natural tone 
possible. ‘Who was it?’ 

‘It was a new lodger who has come into the house,’ said the old 
woman.^ 

‘And what is his name?’ 

‘I don’t know exactly; Dumont, or Daumont, or some name of 
that sort.’ 

‘And who is this Monsieur Dumont?’ 
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The old woman gazed at him with her little polecat eyes, and 
answered: — 

‘A gentleman of property, like yourself.* 

Perhaps she had no ulterior meaning. Jean Valjean thought he 
perceived one. 

When the old woman had taken her departure, he did up a 
hundred francs which he had in a cupboard, into a roll, and put 
it in his pocket. In spite of all the precautions which he took in this 
operation so that he might not be heard rattling silver, a hundred- 
sou piece escaped from his hands and rolled noisily on the floor. 

When darkness came on, he descended and carefully scrutinized 
both sides of the boulevard. He saw no one. The boulevard ap- 
peared to be absolutely deserted. It is true that a person can con- 
ceal himself behind trees. 

He went upstairs again. 

*Gome,’ he said to Gosette. 

He took her by the hand, and they both went out. 




BOOK FIFTH 

FOR A BLACK HUNT, A MUTE PACK 


j. The Zigzags of Strategy 

An observation here becomes necessary, in view of the pages which 
liie reader is about to peruse, and of others which will be met with 
further on. 

The author of this book, who regrets the necessity of mentioning 
himself, has been absent from Paris for many years. Paris has been 
transformed since he quitted it. A new city has arisen, which is, 
after a fashion, unknown to him. There is no need for him to say 
that he loves Paris: Paris is his mind’s natal city. In consequence 
of demolitions and reconstructions, the Paris his youth, that 
Paris which he bore away religiously in his memory, is now a Paris 
of days gone by. He must be permitted to speak of that Paris as 
though it still existed. It is possible that when the author conducts 
his readers to a spot and says, Tn such a street there stands such 
and such a house,’ neither street nor house will any longer exist in 
that locality. Readers may verify the facts, if they care to take the 
trouble. For his own part, he is unacquainted with the new Paris, 
and he writes with the old Paris before his eyes in an illusion whidbi 
is precious to him. It is a delight to him to dream that there still 
lingOT behind him something of that which he beheld when he was 
in his own country, and that all has not vanished. So long as you 
go and come in your native land, you imagine that those streets 
are a matter of indifference to you; ^t those windows, those roofs, 
and tibose doors are nothing to you; that those walls are strangers 
to you; that those trees arc merely the first encountered hap-hazs- 
ard; that those houses, which you do not enter, are lufeless to you; 
that the pavements which you tread are merely stones. Later on, 
when you are no longer tibere, you perceive diat the streets arc 
dear to you; that you ndss those roofi, those doors; and that those 
walls are necessary to you, those trees are well beloved by you; that 
you entered those houses which you never entered, every day, and 
that you have left a part of your heart, of your bloixl, of your soul, 
in those pavements. AH those places which you no longer behold, 
which you may never bdiold again, perdhanoe, and whose memory 
you have cherished, take on a melancholy charm, recur to your 
mind widi the melwchdiy of an apparition, make the holy land 
visible to you, and are, m to speak, the very form of France, and 
you love them; ^d you call them up as they are, as they were^ and 
you perste in t^, and you will submit to no chan^: for yigd are 
atbu^ed to the figure of your fitdierland as to &ce of your 
modiOr. 


m 
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May we, then, be permitted to speak of the past in the present? 
That said, we beg the reader to take note of it, and we continue. 

Jean Valjean instantly quitted the boulevard and plunged into 
the streets, taking the most intricate lines which he could devise, 
returning on his track at times, to make sure that he was not being 
followed. 

This manceuvre is peculiar to the hunted stag. On soil where an 
imprint of the track may be left, this manoeuvre possesses, among 
other advantages, that of deceiving the huntsmen and the ^ogs, 
by throwing them on the wrong scent. In venery this is called 
false re4mbuskm€nL \ 

The moon was full that night. Jean Valjean was not sorryl for 
this. The moon, still very close to the horizon, cast great masses of 
light and shadow in the streets. Jean Valjean could glide along 
close to the houses on the dark side, and yet keep watch of the light 
side. He did not, perhaps, take sufficiently into consideration the 
fact that the dark side escaped him. Still, in the deserted lanes which 
lie near the Rue Poliveau, he thought he felt certain that no one 
was following him. 

Gosette walked on without asking any questions. The sufferings 
of the first six years of her life had instilled something passive into 
her nature. Moreover, — and this is a remark to which we shall 
frequently have occasion to recur, — she had grown used, without 
being herself aware of it, to the peculiarities of this good man 
and to the freaks of destiny. And then she was with him, and she 
felt safe. 

Jean Valjean knew no more where he was going than did Gosette. 
He trusted in God, as she trusted in him. It seemed as though he 
also were clinging to the hand of some one greater than himself ; 
he thought he felt a being leading him, though invisible. However, 
he had no settled idea, no plan, no project. He was not even 
absolutely sure that it was Javert, and then it might have been 
Javert, without Javert knowing that he was Jean Valjean. Was not 
he disguised? Was not he believed to be dead? Still, queer things 
had been going on for several days. He wanted no more of them. 
He was determined not to return to the Gorbeau house. Like the 
wild animal chased from its lair, he was seeking a hole in which he 
might hide until he could find one where he might dwell. 

Jean Valjean described many and varied labyrinths in the 
Mouffietard quarter, which was already asleep, as though the 
discipline of the Middle Ages and the yoke of the curfew still 
exist^; he combined in various manners, with cunning strategy, 
the Rue Qensier and the Rue Copeau, the Rue du Battpir-Saint-' 
Victor and the Rue du Puite rErimte, Hicre arc lodging-houses in 
this locality, but he did not even enter one, finding nothing which 
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suited him. He had no doubt that if any one had chanced to be upon 
his track, they would have lost it. 

As eleven o’clock struck from Saint-£tienne-du-Mont, he was 
traversing the Rue de Pontoise, in front of the office of the commis- 
sary of police, situated at No. 14. A few moments later, the instinct 
of which we have spoken above made him turn round. At that 
moment he saw distincdy, thanks to the commissary’s lantern, which 
betrayed them, three men who were following him closely, pass, 
one after the other, under that lantern, on the dark side of the 
street. One of the three entered the alley leading to the commissary’s 
house. The one who marched at their head struck him as decidedly 
suspicious. 

‘Come, child,’ he said to Cosettc; and he made haste to quit the 
Rue Pontoise. 

He took a circtiit, turned into the Passage des Patriarches, which 
was closed on account of the hour, strode along the Rue de l’£p^- 
de-Bois and the Rue de I’Arbal^te, and plunged into the Rue des 
Postes. 

At that time there was a square formed by the intersection of 
streets, where the College Rollin stands to-^y, and where the 
Rue Neuve-Sainte-Genevi^ve turns off. 

It is understood, of course, that the Rue Neuve-Sainte-Genevi^e 
is an old street, and that a posting-chaise does not pass through the 
Rue des Postes once in ten years. In the thirteenth century this Rue 
des Postes was inhabited by potters, and its real name is Rue des Pots. 

The moon cast a vivid light into this open space. Jean Valjean 
went into ambush in a doorway, calculating that if the men were 
still following him, he could not fail to get a good look at them, as 
they traversed this illuminated space. 

In point of fact, three minutes had not elapsed when the men 
made their appearance. There were four of diem now. All were 
tall, dressed in long, brown coats, with round hats, and huge 
cudgels in their bands. Their great stature and their vast fists 
rendered them no less alarming than did their sinister stride through 
the darkness. One would have pronounced them four spectres dis- 
guised as bourgeois. 

They halted in the middle of the space and formed a group, like 
men in consultation. They had an air of indecision. The one who 
appeared to be their leader turned round and pointed hastily with 
his right hand in the direction which Jean Valjean had tetkan; 
another seemed to indicate the contrary direction with considerable 
obstinacy. At the moment when the first man wheeled round, the 
moon fell full in his face. Jean Valjeam recc^puzed Javert perfectly. 



s. It ts Lucky that the Pont tPAusterlitz bears Carriages 

Ungertainiy was at an end (or Jean Valjean: fortunately it still 
lasted for the men. He took advantage of their hesitation. It was 
time lost for them, but gained for him. He slipped from under the 
gate where he had concealed himself, and went down the Rue des 
Postes, towards the region of the Jardin des Plantes. Cosett;|s was 
be^ning to be tired. He took her in his arms and carried her. 
There were no passers-by, and the street lanterns had not\been 
lighted on account of there being a moon. \ 

He redoubled his pace. \ 

In a few strides he had reached the Goblet potteries, on the front 
of which the moonlight rendered distinctly legible the andbnt 
inscription: — 

De Goblet his c’est ici la fabrique; • 

Venez choisir des cruches et des broos, 

Des pots k fleurs, des tuyaux, de la brique. 

A tout venant Ic Goeur vend dcs Garreaux. 

He left behind him the Rue de la Clef, then the Fountain Saint- 
Victor, skirted the Jardin des Plantes by die lower streets, and 
readied the quay. There he turned round. The quay was deserted. 
The streets were deserted. There was no one behind him. He drew 
a long breadi. 

He gained the Pont d’Austerlitz. 

Tolls were still collected there at that epoch. 

He presented himself at the toll office and handed over a sou. 

Tt is two sous,* said the old soldier in charge of the bridge. ‘You 
are carrying a child who can walk. Pay for two.* 

He paid, vexed that his passage should have aroused remark. 
Every flight should be an imperceptible slipping away. 

A heavy cart was crossing the Seine at the same time as himself, 
and on its way, like him, to the right bank. This was of use to hitsL 
He could traverse the bridge in the shadow of the cart. 

Towards the midffie of the bridge, Cosette, whose feet were be- 
numbed, wanted to walk. He set her On the ground and took her 
h a?d again. 

tlie brk^ oimx mwsed, he perceived tome timber-yards on bis 

• tUi b Ike . 

Gowe duHiie ymir jii||i aad 
Flowei>poti, plpci, bfkai* 
like Heart Mlb ])liii»oiidS ts 

44 « 
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right He directed his coune thidier. In (Erder to reach them, it was 
necessary to risk himself in a toleraldy large unsheltered and illu<» 
minated space. He did not hesitate. Those who were on his trade 
had evidently lost the scent, and Jean Valjeaa believed himself to 
be out of danger* Hunted, yes; followed, no. 

A little street, the Rue du Cfoenun-Vert-Saint-Antoixie, opened 
out between two timber-yards enclosed in walls. This street was 
dark and narrow and seemed made e3q>re8sly for him. Before 
entering it he cast a glance ^hind him. 

From the point where he stood he could see the whdie extent of 
the Pont d’Austerlitz. 

Four shadows were just entering on the bridge. 

These shadows had their backs turned to the Jardin des Plantes 
and were on their way to the right bank. 

These four shadows were the four men. 

Jean Valjean shuddered like the wild beast which is recaptured. 

One hope remained to him; it was, that the men had not, perhaps, 
stepped on the bridge, and had not caught sight of him while he 
was crossing the large illuminated space, holding Gosette by the 
hand. 

In that case, by plunging into the little street before him, he 
might escape, if he could reach the timber-yards, die marshes, the 
market-gardens, the uninhabited ground which was not built upcoi. 

It seemed to him that he might commit himself to that silent 
little street. He entered it. 


5. To Wit, the Plan qf Paris in 1727 

Three hundred paces further on, he arrived at a point where the 
street forked. It separated into two streets, which ran in a slanting 
line, one to the right, and the other to the left. 

Jean Valjean had before lum what resembled the two branches 
of a Y. Which should he choose? He did not hesitate, but took the 
one on the right. 

Why? 

Because that to the left ran towards a suburb, that is to say, 
towards inhalnted i^ons, and the right branch towards the open 
country, diat is to say, towards deserted re^ons. 

However, they no longer walked very fast Gosette’space retarded 
Jean Valjean’s. 

He took her up And, carried her ag^n. Gosette laid her bead 
die shoulder of &c good man and said not a word. 

He turned round from rime to time and looked be^tund him« .Iie 
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took care to keep always on the dark side of the street. The street 
was straight in his rear. The first two or three times that he turned 
round he saw nothing; the silence was profound, and he continued 
his march somewhat reassured. All at once, on turning round, he 
thought he perceived in the portion of the street which he had 
just passed through, far off in the obscurity, something which was 
moving. 

He rushed forward precipitately rather than walked, hoping to 
find some side-street, to make his escape through it, and |hus to 
break his scent once more. \ 

He arrived at a wall. \ 

This wall, however, did not absolutely prevent further progress; 
it was a wall which bordered a transverse treet, in which the ojric he 
had taken ended. 

Here again, he was obliged to come to a decision; should be go 
to the right or to the left. 

He glanced to the right. The fragmentary lane was prolonged 
between buildings which were either sheds or barns, then ended at 
a blind alley. The extremity of the cul-de-sac was distinctly visible, 
— & lofty white wall. 

He glanced to the left. On that side the lane was open, and about 
two hundred paces further on, ran into a street of which it was the 
affluent. On that side lay safety. 

At the moment when Jean Valjean was meditating a turn to the 
left, in an effort to reach the street which he saw at the end of the 
lane, he perceived a sort of motionless, black statue at the corner 
of the lane and the street towards which he was on the point of 
directing his steps. 

It was some one, a man, who had evidently just been posted 
there, and who was barring the passage and waiting. 

Jean Valjean recoiled. 

The point of Paris where Jean Valjean found himself, situated 
between the Faubourg Saint-Antoine and la R&p6e, is one of those 
which recent improvements have transformed from top to bottom, 
— resulting in disfigurement according to some, and in a trans- 
figuration according to others. The market-gardens, the timber- 
yards, and the old btiildings have been effaced. To-day, there are 
brand-new, wide streets, arenas, circuses, hippodromes, railway 
stadons, and a prison, Mazas, there; progress, as the reader sees, 
widi its antidote. 

Haifa century ago, in that ordinary, popular tongue, which is 

compounded of traditions, which persists in calling the Institut 
ks and the Opera-Comique F^dem, the precise spot 

whither Jean Valjean had arrived was c^led k Petit Pufm, 
The Porte Saint-Jacques, the Porte P^is, the Barrie dcs Scrgcnts, 
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the Porcherons, la Galiote, les G^Ieatins, les Capucins, le Mail, la 
Bourbe, TArbre dc Cracovic, la Pctitc-Polognc — these arc the 
names of old Paris which survive amid the new. The memory of 
the populace hovers over these relics of the past. 

Le Petit-Picpus, which, moreover, hardly ever had any existence, 
and never was more than the outline of a quarter, had nearly 
the monkish aspect of a Spanish town. The roads were not much 
paved; the streets were not much built up. With the exception of 
the two or three streets, of which we shall presently speak, all was 
wall and solitude there. Not a shop, not a vehicle, hardly a candle 
lighted here and there in the windows; all lights extinguished after 
ten o’clock. Gardens, convents, timber-yards, marshes; occasional 
lowly dwellings and great walls as high as the houses. 

Such was this quarter in the last century. The Revolution snub- 
bed it soundly. The republican government demolished and cut 
through it. Rubbish shoots were established there. Thirty years ago, 
this quarter was disappearing under the erasing process of new 
buildings. To-day, it has been utterly blotted out. The Petit-Picptis, 
of which no existing plan has preserved a trace, is indicated with 
sufficient clearness in the plan of 1727, published at Paris by 
Denis Thierry, Rue Saint-Jacques, opposite the Rue du Pl&tre; and 
at Lyons, by Jean Girin, Rue Merci^re, at the sign of Prudence. 
Petit-Picpus had, as we have just mentioned, a Y of streets, formed 
by the Rue du Ghemin-Vert-Saint-Antoine, which spread out in 
two branches, taking on the left the name of Little Piepus Street, and 
on the right the name of the Rue Polonceau. The two limbs of the 
Y were connected at the apex as by a bar; this bar was called Rue 
Droit-Mur. The Rue Polonceau ended there; Rue Petit-Picpus 
passed on, and ascended towards the Lenoir market. A person 
coming from the Seine reached the extremity of the Rue Polonceau, 
and had on his right the Rue Droit-Mur, turning abruptly at a 
right angle, in front of him the wall of that street, and on his right 
a truncated prolongation of the Rue Droit-Mur, which had no issue 
and was called the Gul-de-Sac G^nrot. 

It was here tliat Jean Valjean stood. 

As we have just said, on catching sight of that black silhouette 
standing on guard at the angle of the Rue Droit-Mur and the Rue 
Petit-Picpus, he recoiled. There could be no doubt of it. That 
phantom was lying in wait for him. 

What was he to do? 

The time for retreating was passed. That which he had perceived 
in movement an instant before, in the distant darkness, was Javert 
and his squad without a doubt. Javert was probably already at 
the commencement of the street at whose end Jean Valjean sti^. 
Javert, to all appearances, was acquainted widi this little labyrmth> 
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and had taken his precautions by sending one of his men to guard 
the exit. These surmises, which so closely resembled proo&, whirled 
suddenly, like a handful of dust caught up by an unexpected gust 
of wind, through Jean Valjean’s mournful brain. He examined 
the Cul-de-Sac Gemt; there he was cut off. He examined the Rue 
Petit-Picpiis; there stood a sentinel. He saw that black form 
standing out in relief against the white pavement, illuminated by 
the moon; to advance was to fall into this man’s hands; to retreat 
was to fling himself into Javert’s arms. Jean Valjean felt| himself 
caught, as in a net, which was slowly contracting; he gazed'^beaven- 
ward in despair. \ 


4. The Gropings of Flight 

In order to understand what follows, it is requisite to form an 
exact idea of the Droit-Mur lane, and, in particular, of the angle 
which one leaves on the left when one emerges from the Rue 
Polonceau into this lane. Droit«Mur lane was almost entirely 
bordered on the right, as far as the Rue Petit*Hcpus, by houses 
mean aspect; on the left by a solitary building of severe outlines, 
composed of numerous parts which grew gradually higher by a 
story or two as they approached the Rue Petit-Picpus side; so friat 
this building, which was very lofty on the Rue Petit-Picpus side, 
was tolerably low on the side adjoining the Rue Polonceau. There, 
at the angle of which we have spoken, it descended to such a degree 
dbat it consisted of merely a wall. This wall did not abut directly 
on the street; it formed a deeply retreating niche, concealed by its 
two comers from two observers who might have been, one in the 
Rue Polonceau, the other in the Rue Droit-Mur. 

Beginning with these angles of the niche, the wall extended along 
the Rue Polonceau as far as a house which bore the number 49, 
and along the Rue Droit-Mur, where the fragment was much 
shorter, as far as the gloomy building which we have mentioned 
and whose gable it intersected, thus forming another retreating 
angle in the street. This gable was sombre of aspect; only one 
window was visible, or, to speak more correctly, two shutters 
covered with a sheet of zinc and kept constantly closed. 

The state of die {daces of which we are here giving a description 
is. rigorously exact, and will certainly awaken a very precise 
monory in die mind of old inhabitants of the quarter. 

The njbhe was entirely fiHed by a diir^ yhich resembled a 
ccdossal axkd wretched door; it was a vast, fbrmless assemblage 
of perpendicular planks, the upper ones being broader than die 
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lower, bound together by long transverse strips of iron« At one ^e 
there was a carriage gate of the ordinary dimensions, and which 
had evidently not been cut more than fifty years previously. 

A linden-tree showed its crest above the niche, and the wall was 
covered with ivy on the side of the Rue Polonceau. 

In the imminent peril in which Jean Valjean found himself^ this 
sombre building had about it a solitary and uninhabited look which 
tempted him. He ran his eyes rapidly over it; he said to himself, 
that if he could contrive to get inside it, he might save himself. 
First he conceived an idea, then a hope. 

In the central portion of the front of this building, on the Rue 
Droit-Mur side, there were at all the windows of the different stories 
ancient cistern pipes of lead. Hie various branches of the pij>es 
which led from one central pipe to all these little basins sketched 
out a sort of tree on the front. These ramifications of pipes with 
their hundred elbows imitated those old leafless vine-stocks which 
writhe over the fronts of old farm-houses. 

This odd espalier, with its branches of lead and iron, was the 
first thing that struck Jean Valjean. He seated Gosette with her 
back against a stone post, with an injunction to be silent, and ran 
to the spot where the conduit touched the pavement. Perhaps there 
was some way of climbing up by it and entering the house. But the 
pipe was dilapidated and past service, and hardly hung to its 
fastenings. Moreover, all the windows of this silent dwelling were 
grated with heavy iron bars, even the attic windows in the roof. 
And then, the moon fell full upon that fagade, and the man who 
was watching at the corner of the street would have seen Jean 
Valjean in the act of climbing. And Anally, what was to be done 
with Gosette? How was she to be drawn up to the top of a three- 
story house? 

He gave up all idea of climbing by means of the drain-pipe, and 
crawd^ along the wall to get back into the Rue Polonceau. 

When he reached the slant of the wall where he had left Gosette, 
he noticed that no one could see him there. As we have just ex- 
plained, he was concealed from all eyes, no matter Atnn which 
direction they were approaching ; bedd^ this, he was in the shadow. 
Finally, there were two doors; petibaps they might be forced. Ihe 
wall above which he saw the linden-tree and the ivy evidentiy 
abutted on a garden where he could, at least, hide himself, altiiough 
there were as yet no leaves on the trees, and spend the remainder 
of the mght. 

Time was passing; he must act quickly. 

He felt over the carriage door, and immediately recognized the 
fact that it was impracticable otitside and in. 

He approached the other door witii more hope; it was Aright- 
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fuUy decrepit; its very immensity rendered it less solid; the planks 
were rotten; Ae iron bands — there were only three of them — ^werc 
rusted. It seemed as though it might be possible to pierce this 
worm-eaten barrier. 

On examining it he found that the door was not a door; it had 
neither hinges, cross-bars, lock, nor fissure in the middle; the iron 
bands traversed it from side to side without any break. Through 
the crevices in the planks he caught a view of unhewn slabs and 
blocks of stone roughly cemented together, which pa|^ers-by 
might still have seen there ten years ago. He was forced to sicknow- 
ledge with consternation that this apparent door was simbly the 
wo^en decoration of a building against which it was pla^^. it 
was easy to tear off a plank; but then, one found one’s self iface to 
face with a wall. 



j. Which would be Impossible with Gas Lanterns 

At that moment a heavy and measured sound began to be audible 
at some distance. Jean Valjean risked a glance round the corner of 
the street. Seven or eight soldiers, drawn up in a platoon, had just 
debouched into the Rue Polonceau. He saw the gleam of their 
bayonets. They were advancing towards him; these soldiers, at 
whose head he distinguished Javert’s tall figure, advanced slowly 
and cautiously. They halted frequently; it was plain that they 
were searching all the nooks of the walls and all the embrasures 
of the doors and alleys. 

This was some patrol that Javert had encountered — ^there could 
be no mistake as to this surmise — ^and whose aid he had demanded. 

Javert’s two acolytes were marching in their ranks. 

At the rate at which they were marching, and in consideration 
of the halts which they were making, it would take them about a 
quarter of an hour to reach the spot where Jean Valjean stood. It 
was a frightful moment. A few minutes only separated Jean Valjean 
from that terrible precipice which yawned before him for the durd 
time. And the galleys now meant not only the galleys, but Cosette 
lost to him forever; that is to say, a life resembling the interior of 
a tomb. 

There was but one thing which was possible. 

Jean Valjean had this peculiarity, that he carried, as one mi^t 
say, two be^[ar*s pouches: in one he kept his saintly thoughts; in 
the other j^e redoubtable talents of a convict. He rummaged in 
the one or the other, according to circumstances. 

Among his other resources, thanks to his numerotis escapes from 
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the prison at Toulon, he was, as it will be remembered, a past 
master in the incredible art of crawling up without ladder or 
climbing-irons, by sheer muscular force, by leaning on the nape of 
his neck, his shoulders, his hips, and his knees, by helping himself 
on the rare projections of the stone, in the right angle of a wall, as 
high as the sixth story, if need be; an art which has rendered so 
celebrated and so alarming that comer of the wall of the Gondergerie 
of Paris by which Battemolle, condemned to death, made his 
escape twenty years ago. 

Jean Valjean measured with his eyes the wall above which he 
espied the linden; it was about eighteen feet in height. The angle 
which it formed with the gable of the large building was filled, at 
its lower extremity, by a mass of masonry of a triangular shape, 
probably intended to preserve that too convenient comer from the 
rubbish of those dirty creatures called the passers-by. This practice 
of filling up corners of the wall is much in use in Paris. 

This mass was about five feet in height; the space above the 
summit of this mass which it was necessary to climb was not more 
than fourteen feet. 

The wall was surmounted by a flat stone without a coping. 

Gosette was the difficulty, for she did not know how to climb a 
wall* Should he abandon her? Jean Valjean did not once think of 
that. It was impossible to carry her. A man’s whole strength is 
required to successfully carry out these singular ascents. The least 
burden would disturb his centre of gravity and pull him downwards. 

A rope would have been required; Jean Valjean had none. 
Where was he to get a rope at midnight, in the Rue Polonceau? 
Gertainly, if Jean Valjean had had a kingdom, he would have 
given it for a rope at that moment. 

All extreme situations have their lightning flashes which some* 
times dazzle, sometimes illuminate us. 

Jean Valjean’s despairing glance fell on the street lantern post 
of the blind alley Genrot. 

At that epoch there were no gas-jets in the streets of Paris. At 
nightfall lanterns placed at regular distances were lighted; they 
were ascended and descended by means of a rope, which traversed 
the street from side to side, and was adjusted in a groove of the post. 
The pulley over which this rope ran was fastened underneath the 
lantern in a little iron box, the key to which was kept by the lamp- 
lighter, and the rope itself was protected by a metd case. 

Jean Valjean, with the energy of a supreme struggle, crossed the 
street at one bound, entered the blind ^ley, broke the latch of the 
little box with the point of his knife, and an instant lato he was 
beside Gosette once more. He had a rope. These gloomy invci^Mrs 
of expedients work rapidly when they arc fighting agaimt &taHty« 
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We have already eaqplained that the lanterns had not been lighted’ 
that night. The lantern in the Gu2-de-Sac Genrot was thus natu- 
rally extinct) like die rest; and one could pass directly under it 
without even noticing that it was no longer in its place. 

Nevertheless, the hour, the place, the darkness, Jean Valjean^s 
absorption, his singular gestures, his goings and comings, all had 
begun to render G^tte uneasy. Any other child than she would 
have given vent to loud shrieks long before. She contented herself 
widi plucking Jean Valjean by the skirt of his coat. The^ could 
hear the sound of the patrol’s approach ever more and more 
distinctly. \ 

Tather,’ said she, in a very low voice, am afraid. Who is 
coming yonder?’ \ 

‘Hush!’ replied the unhappy man; *it is Madame Th6nardier.’ 

Gosette shuddered^ He added: — 

‘Say nothing. Don’t interfere with me. If you cry out, if you 
weep, the Th6nardier is lying in wait for you. She is coming to 
take you back. 

Then, without haste, but without making a useless movement, 
with firm and curt precision, the more remarkable at a moment 
when die patrol and Javert might come upon him at any moment, 
he undid his cravat, passed it round Cosctte’s body under the arm- 
pits, taking care that it should not hurt the child, fastened ^is 
cravat to one end of the rope, by means of that knot which seafaring 
men call a ‘swallow knot,’ took the other end of the rope in his 
teeth, pulled off his shoes and stockings, which he threw over the 
wall, stepped upon the mass of masonry, and began to raise himself 
in the angle of the wall and the gable with as much solidity and 
certainty as though he had the rounds of a ladder under his feet 
and elbows. Half a minute had not elapsed when he was resting 
on his knees on the wall. 

Gosette gazed at him in stupid amazement, without uttering a 
word. Jean Valjean’s injunction, and the name of Madame 
Th^naidier, had chilled her blood. 

M at once she heard Jean Valjean’s voice crying to her, though 
in a very low tone;-— 

‘Put your back agaimt the wall,’ 

She obeyed. 

T)on’t say a word, and don’t be alarmed,’ went on Jean Valjean. 

And she felt herself lifted from the grt^nd. 

Be&re she had time to recover herself, she was on die top of the 
-ymU. . 

Jean Valje^ grasped her, put her on his badk, took h^ two tiny 
hands in his large left hand, lay doWn fiat on his stomach and 
crawled aloi^ on top of die wall as fiur as die cant As he had guessed , 
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there irtood a building whose roof started from the top of the wooden 
barricade and descended to within a very short distance of the 
ground, with a gentle slope which grazed i&e linden-tree. A hicky 
circumstance, for the waif was much higher on this i^e thim on the 
street side. Jean Valjcan could only see the ground at a great 
depth below him. 

He had just reached the slope of the roof, and had not yet left 
the crest of the wall, when a violent uproar announced the arrival 
of the patrol. The thtmdering voice of Javert was audible: — 
'Search the blind alley! The Rue ]>oit-Mur is guarded! so is 
the Rue Petit-Picpus. Til answer for it that he is in the blind alley.* 
The soldiers rushed into the Genrot alley. 

Jean Valjean allowed himself to slide down the roof, still holding 
fast to Gosette, reached the linden-tree, and leaped to the groimd. 
Whether from terror or courage, Gosette had not breathed a sound, 
though her hands were a little abraded. 


6 . The Beginning of an Enigma 

Jean Valjean found himself in a sort of garden which was very 
vast and of singular aspect; one of those melancholy gardens which 
seem made to be looked at in winter and at night. This garden was 
oblong in shape, with an alley of large poplars at the further end, 
tolerably tall forest trees in the corners, and an unshaded space in 
the centre, where cotdd be seen a very large, solitary tree, then 
several fruit-trees, gnarled and bristling like bushes, beds of 
vegetables, a melon patch, whose glass frames sparlded in the moon- 
light, and an old well. Here and there stood stone benches which 
seemed black with moss. The alleys were bordered with gloomy 
and very erect little shrubs. The grass had half taken possession of 
them, and a green mould covered the rest. 

Jean Valjean had beside him the building whose roof had served 
him as a means of descent, a pile of fagots, and, behind the frigots, 
directly against the wall, a stone statue, \^ose mutOated face was 
no longer anything more than a shapeless mask which loomed 
vaguely through die gloom. 

The building was a sort of ruin, where dismai^ed chambers 
were distinguishable, one whidi, much encumbered, seemed to 
serve as a shed. 

The large building of the Rue Droit-Mtfr, which had a <m 
the Rue ]^dt-Ricpus> turned two fr.9ade8, at light imgles, fiNnsafpfds 
this garden. These interior facades were even more tragic than 
the exterior. All the windows were grated. Not a gleam ofli^tt was 
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visible at any one of them. The upper story had scuttles like prisons. 
One of those fagades cast its shadow on the other, which fell over 
the garden like an immense black pall. 

No other house was visible. The bottom of the garden was lost 
in mist and darkness. Nevertheless, walls could be confusedly made 
out, which intersected as though there were more cultivated land 
beyond, and the low roofs of the Rue Polonceau. 

Nothing more wild and solitary than this garden could be ima- 
gined. There was no one in it, which was quite natural in view of 
the hour; but it did not seem as though this spot were mane for 
any one to walk in, even in broad daylight. \ 

Jean Valjean’s fint care had been to get hold of his shoes and put 
them on again, then to step under the shed with Gosette. A Wan 
who is fleeing never thinks himself sufficiently hidden. The cnild, 
whose thoughts were still on the Th6iardier, shared his instinct 
for withdrawing from sight as much as possible. 

Gosette trembled and pressed close to him. They heard the 
tumultuous noise of the patrol searching the blind alley and 
the streets; the blows of their gun-stocks against the stones; 
Javert’s appeals to the police spies whom he had posted, and 
his imprecations mingled with words which could not be 
distinguished. 

At the expiration of a quarter of an hour it seemed as though 
that species of stormy roar were becoming more distant. Jean 
Valjean held his breath. 

He had laid his hand lightly on Gosette’s mouth. 

However, the solitude in which he stood was so strangely calm, 
that this frightful uproar, close and furious as it was, did not 
disturb him by so much as the shadow of a misgiving. It seemed as 
though those walls had been built of the deaf stones of which the 
Scriptures speak. 

All at once, in the midst of this profound calm, a fresh sound 
arose; a sound as celestial, divine, ineffable, ravishing, as the 
other had been horrible. It was a hymn which issued from the 
gloom, a dazzling burst of prayer and harmony in the obscure and 
alarming silence of the night; women’s voices, but voices composed 
at one and the same time of the pure accents of virgins and the 
innocent accents of children, — ^voices which are not of the earth, 
and which resemble those that the new-born infant still hears, and 
which the dyixig man hears already. This song proceeded from the 
gloomy e<Mce which towered above the gard^. At the moment 
when the hubbub of demons retreated, one would have said that 
a choir of angels was approaching through the gloom. 

Ciosette and Jean Valjean fell on their knees. 

They knew not what it was, they knew not where they were; but 
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both of them, the man and the child, the penitent and the innocent, 
felt that they must kneel. 

These voices had this strange characteristic, that they did not 
prevent the building from seeming to be deserted. It was a super- 
natural chant in an uninhabited house. 

While these voices were singing, Jean Valjean thought of nothing. 
He no longer beheld the night; he beheld a blue sky. It seemed to 
him that he felt those wings which we all have within us, unfolding. 

The song died away. It may have lasted a long time. Jean Valjean 
could not have told. Hours of ecstasy are never more than a moment. 

All fell silent again. There was no longer anything in the street; 
there was nothing in the garden. That which had menaced, that 
which had reassured him, — all had vanished. The breeze swayed a 
few dry weeds on the crest of the wall, and they gave out a faint, 
sweet, melancholy sound. 


7. Continuation of the Enigma 

The night wind had risen, which indicated that it must be between 
one and two o’clock in the morning. Poor Gosette said nothing. 
As she had seated herself beside him and leaned her head against 
him, Jean Valjean had fancied that she was asleep. He bent down 
and looked at her. Cosette’s eyes were wide open, and her thoughtful 
air pained Jean Valjean. 

She was still trembling. 

‘Are you sleepy?* said Jean Valjean. 

‘I am very cold,’ she replied. 

A moment later she resumed: — 

‘Is she still there?’ 

‘Who?* said Jean Valjean. 

‘Madame Tb6nardier.’ 

Jean Valjean had already forgotten the means which he had 
employed to make Gosette keep silent. 

‘Ah!’ said he, ‘she is gone. You need fear nothing further.’ 
The child sighed as though a load had been lifted from her breast. 
The ground was damp, the shed open on all sides, the breeze 
grew more keen every instant. The goodman took off his coat and 
wrapped it round Gosette. 

‘Are you less cold now?’ said he. 

‘Oh, yes, father.’ 

‘Well, wait for me a moment. I will soon be badt.* 

He quitted the ruin and crept along the large btiilding, teekmg 
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a }>etter shelter. He came across doors, but they were closed. There 
were bars at all the windows of the ground floor. 

Just after he had turned the inner angle of the edifice, he observed 
that he was coming to some arched windows, where he perceived 
alight. He stood on tiptoe and peeped through one of these windows. 
They all opened on a tolerably vast hall, paved with large flag* 
ston^, cut up by arcades and pillars, where only a liny light ai^ 
great shadows were visible. The light came from a taper which was 
burning in one corner. The apartment was deserted, and nothing 
was stirring in it. Nevertheless, by dint of gazing intently he th|>ught 
he perceived on the ground something which appeared to be 
covered with a winding-sheet, and which resembled a hupian 
form. This form was lying face downward, flat on the pavement, 
with the arms extended in the form of a cross, in the immobslity 
of death. One would have said, judging from a sort of serpent which 
undulated over the floor, that this sinister form bad a rope round 
its neck. 

The whole chamber was bathed in that mist of places which 
are sparely illuminated, which adds to horror. 

Jean Valjean often said afterwards, that, although many funereal 
metres had crossed his path in life, he had never beheld anything 
more blood-curdling and terrible ^an that enigmatical form ac- 
complishing some inexplicable mystery in that gloomy place, and 
beheld thus at night. It was alarming to suppose that that thing 
was perhaps dead; and still more alarming to think that it was 
perhaps alive. 

He had the courage to plaster his face to the glass, and to watch 
whether the thing would move. In spite of his remaining thus what 
seemed to him a very long time, the outstretched form made no 
movement. All at once he felt himself overpowered by an inex- 
pressible terror, and he fled. He began to run towards the shed, not 
daring to look behind him. It seemed to him, that if he turned his 
head, he should see that form following him with great strides and 
waving its arms. 

He reached the ruin all out of breath. His knees were giving way 
beneath him; the perspiration was pouring from him. 

Where was he? Who could ever have imagined anything like 
that sort of sepulchre in the midst of Paris! What was this strange 
house? An edi^ fiiU of nocturnal mystery, calling to souls through 
the darkness the voke of a^els, an^-iyhen t^y came, offering 
dum abruptly that terrible vision; proniSnng to open the radiant 
porteis of heaven, and then opening the horrible gates of the tomb! 
Aad it actuary was an edifice, a house, which a number on 
thestteetl Itii^xmtadixeam! Hehad to touch thesmnestoconvince 
hixn^lf that such vm the fact. 
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Ccdd, aiudety, uncadliiea^ the emodons of the nighty had given 
him a genuine kiwr, and all these ideas were clashing togetto in 
his brain* 

He stepped up to Gosette. She was asleep. 


8. The Bmgnrn becomes Doubly Mysterious 

The child had laid her head on a stone and fallen asleep. 

He sat down beside her and began to think. Little by little, as 
he gazed at her, he grew calm and regained possession of hi& 
freedom of mind. 

He clearly perceived this truth, the foundation of his life hence- 
forth, that so long as she was there, so long as he had her near him, 
he should need nothing except for her, he should fear nothing 
except for her. He was not even conscious that he was very cold^ 
since he had taken off his coat to cover her. 

Nevertheless, athwart this revery into which be had fallen, he 
had heard for some time a peculiar noise. It was like the tinkling 
of a bell. This sound proceeded from the garden. It could he heard 
distinctly though faintly. It resembled the faint, vague music 
produced by the bells of cattle at night in the pastures. 

This noise made Jean Valjean turn round. 

He looked and saw that there was some one in the garden. 

A being resembling a man was walking amid the bell-glasses of 
the melon beds, rising, stooping, halting, with regular movements, 
as though he were drs^^ng or spreading out something on the 
ground. This person appeared to limp. 

Jean Valjean shuddered with the continual tremor of the un- 
happy. For them everything is hostile and suspicious. They distrust 
the day because it enables people to see them, and the night because 
it aids in surprising them. A little while before he had shivered 
because the garden was deserted, and now he shivered because 
there was some one there. 

He fell back from chimerical terrors to real terrors. He said to 
himself that Javert and the spies had, perhaps, not taken dieir 
departure; that they had, no doubt, left people on the watch in 
the street; that if dds man should discover him in the garden, he 
would cry out for help against thieves and deliver him up. He took 
the sleeping Gosette gently in his arms and carried her behind a 
heap of old furniture, which was out of use, in the most remote 
comer of the shed. Gosette did not stir. 

From that point he scrutinized the appe^^ance of the bebag in 
the melon patch. The strange thing about it was, that the #ound 
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of the bell followed each of this man’s movements. When the man 
approached, the sound approached; when the man retreated, the 
sound retreated; if he made any hasty gesture, a tremulo ac- 
companied the gesture; when he halted, the sound ceased. It 
appeared evident that the bell was attached to that man; but 
what could that signify? Who was this man who had a bell suspended 
about him like a ram or an ox? 

As he put these questions to himself, he touched Gosette’s hands. 
They were icy cold. 

‘AJi! good God!* he cried. I 

He spoke to her in a low voice: — 

‘Cosettei’ 

She did not open her eyes. 

He shook her vigorously. ^ 

She did not wake. 

Ts she dead?* he said to himself, and sprang to hb feet, quivering 
from head to foot. 

The most frightful thoughts rushed pell-mell through hb mind. 
There are moments when hideous surmises assail us like a cohort 
of furies, and violently force the partitions of our brains. When those 
we love are in question, our prudence invents every sort of madness. 
He remembered that sleep in the open air on a cold night may be 
fatal. 

Gosette was pale, and had fallen at full length on the ground at 
hb feet, without a movement. 

He Ibtened to her breathing: she still breathed, but with a 
respiration which seemed to him weak and on the point of extinction. 

How was he to warm her back to life? How was he to rouse her? 
All that was not connected with thb vanbhed from hb thoughts. 
He rushed wildly from the ruin. 

It was absolutely necessary that Gosette should be in bed and 
beside a fire in less than a quarter of an hour. 


9, The Mm with the Bell 

He walked straight up to the man whom he saw in the garden. 
He had taken in hb hand the roll of silver which was in the pocket 
of hb wabteoat. 

The man’s head was bent down, and he did not see him ap- 
1 preaching. In a few strides Jean V^jean stood beside him. 

Jean Vaijean accosted him with the cry: — 

*Ohe hundred francs!’ 

llie man gave a start and raised hb eyes. 
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‘You can cam a hundred francs,* went on Jean Valjean, ‘if 
you will grant me shelter for this night.* 

The moon shone full upon Jean Valjean’s terrified countenance. 

‘What! so it is you, Father Madeleine!* said the man. 

That name, thus pronounced, at that obscure hour, in that 
unknown spot, by that strange man, made Jean Valjean start back. 

He had expected anything but that. The person who thus 
addressed him was a bent and lame old man, dressed almost like 
a peasant, who wore on his left knee a leather knee-cap, whence 
hung a moderately large bell. His face, which was in the shadow, 
was not distinguishable. 

However, the goodman had removed his cap, and exclaimed, 
trembling all over: — 

‘Ah, good God! How come you here. Father Madeleine? Where 
did you enter? Dieu-J6susl Did you fall from heaven? There is 
no trouble about that: if ever you do fall, it will be from there. 
And what a state you are in! You have no cravat; you have no 
hat; you have no coat! Do you know, you would have frightened 
any one who did not know you? No coat! Lord God! Are the saints 
going mad nowadays? But how did you get in here?* 

His words tumbled over each other. The goodman talked with 
a rustic volubility, in which there was nothing alarming. All this 
was uttered with a mixture of stupefaction and naXve kindliness. 

‘Who are you? and what house is this?* demanded Jean Valjean. 

*Ah! pardicu, this is too much!* exclaimed the old man. ‘I am 
the person for whom you got the place here, and this house is the 
one where you had me placed. What! You don*t recognize me?’ 

‘No,’ said Jean Valjean; ‘and how happens it that you know me?* 

‘You saved my life,’ said the man. 

He turned. A ray of moonlight outlined his profile, and Jean 
Valjean recognized old Fauchelevent. 

‘Ah!* said Jean Valjean, ‘so it is you? Yes, I recollect you.* 

‘That is very lucky,’ said the old man, in a reproachful tone. 

‘And what arc you doing here?* resum^ Jean Valjean. 

‘Why, I am covering my melons, of course!* 

In fact, at the moment when Jean Valjean accosted him, old 
Fauchelevent held in his hand the end of a straw mat which he was 
occupied in spreading over the melon bed. During the hour or 
thereabouts that he had been in the garden he had already spread 
out a number of them. It was this operation which had caused him 
to execute the peculiar movements observed from the shed by 
Jean Valjean, 

He continued: — 

‘I said to myself, “The moon is bright: it is going to freeze. What 
if I were to put my melons into their greatcoats?** And,* he added, 
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loddzig at Jean Valjean vdth a broad — ^pardieu! you ought 

to have done the same! But how do you come here?’ 

Jean Valjean, finding himself known to this man, at least only 
under the name of Madeleine, thenceforth advanced only with 
caution. He multiplied his questions. Strange to say, their rdles 
seemed to be reversed. It was he, the intruder, who interrogated. 
‘And what is this bell which you wear on your knee?’ 

‘This,’ replied Fauchelevent, ‘is so that I may be avoided.’ 
‘What! so that you may be avoided?’ 

Old Fauchelevent winked with an indescribable air. | 

‘Ah, goodness! there are only women in this house — ^many^young 
girls. It appears that 1 should be a dangerous person to meet. The 
bell gives them warning. When I come, they go.* \ 

‘What house is this?* 

‘Come, you know well enough.* 

‘But I do not.’ 

‘Not when you got me the place here as gardener?* 

‘Answer me as though I knew nothing.* 

‘Well, then, this is the Petit-Picpus convent.* 

Memories recurred to Jean V^jean. Chance, that is to say. 
Providence, had cast him into precisely that convent in the Qpartier 
Saint-Antoine where old Fauchelevent, crippled by the fall from his 
cart, had been adnodtted on his recommendation two years previ- 
ously. He repeated, as though talking to himself: — 

‘The Petit-Picpus convent.’ 

‘Exactly,’ returned old Fauchelevent. ‘But to come to the point, 
how the deuce did you manage to get in here, you, Father Madeleine? 
No matter if you arc a saint; you are a man as well, and no man 
enters here.’ 

‘You certainly arc here.’ 

‘There is no one but me.’ 

‘Still,’ said Jean Valjean, *I must stay here.’ 

‘Ah, good God!* cried Fauchelevent. 

Jean Valjean drew near to the old man, and said to him in a 
grave voice: — 

‘Father Fauchelevent, I saved your life.* 

‘I was the first to recall it,’ returned Fauchelevent. 

‘Well, you can do to-day for me that which I did for you in the 
olden days.’ 

Eaudteteyent took in his aged, trembling, and wrinkled hands 
Jean Valjean’s two robust and stood for several minutes as 

tbdu^ incapable of speaking. At length he exclaimed: — 

^h! that would be a blessu^l&om the good God, if 1 could make 
you some litde return for thatl Save your life! Monsieur le Maire, 
diipose dT the old mwi’ 
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A wcmteM joy ]uui tiamfigured thli oM i&an. Hb countemmce 
seemed to emit a ray of light 
‘What do you wish me to do?’ he resumed. 

‘That I will ejqpbun to you. You have a Camber?* 

‘I have au isolated hovel yonder, behind the roim of the old 
convent, in a comer which no one ever lodes into. There are diree 
rooms in it’ 

The hot was, in fact, so well Indden behind die ruins, and so 
cleverly arranged to prevent it being seen, diat Jean Valjean had 
not perceived it 

‘Good,’ said Jean Valjean. ‘Now 1 am going to ask two things of 
you.’ 

‘What are they, Mr. Mayor?’ 

‘Iii the first place, you are not to tell any one what you know 
about me. In die second, you are not to try to find out anythiii^ 
more.* 

‘As you please. I know that you can do nothing that is not honest, 
that you have always been a man after the good God’s heart And 
then, moreover, you it was who placed me here. That concerns you. 

I am at your service.* 

‘That is setded then. Now, come with me. We will go and get 
the child.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Fauchelevent, ‘so there is a diild?’ 

He added not a word fiirdier, and followed Jean Valjean as a 
dog follows his master. 

Less dian half an hour afterwards Cosette, who had grown rosy 
again before the flame of a good fire, was lying asleep in the old 
gardener’s bed. Jean Valjean had put on his cravat and coat once 
more; his hat, which he had flung over the wall, had been found 
and picked up. While Jean Valjean was putting on his coat, 
Fauchelevent bad removed the bell and kneecap, which now hung 
on a nail beside a vintage basket that adorned foe wail. The two 
men were wanning themselves with their elbows resting on a table 
upon which Fauchelevent had placed a bit of cheese, black bread, 
a bottle of wine, and two glasses, and foe old man was saying to 
Jean Valjean, as be laid his hand on foe latter’s knee: ‘Ah! Father 
Madeleine! You did not rec(qpuze noe immeefiately; you save 
people’s, lives, and foen you forget them! That is bad! But they 
remembw you! You are an ingrate!’ 



10. Which explains how Javert got on the Scent 

The events of which we have just beheld the reverse side, so to 
speak, had come about in the simplest possible manner. 

When Jean Valjean, on the evening of the very day when Javert 
had arrested him beside Fantine’s death-bed, had escaped from 
the town jail of M. sur M., the police had supposed that be had 
betaken himself to Paris. Paris is a maelstrom where everylWg is 
lost, and everthing disappears in this belly of the world, as In the 
belly of the sea. No forest hides a man as does that crowd. Fumtives 
of every sort know this. They go to Paris as to an abyss; there are 
gulfr which save. The police know it also, and it is in Paris that Aey 
seek what they have lost elsewhere. There they sought the ex-mayor 
of M, sur M. Javert was summoned to Paris to throw light on their 
researches. Javert had, in fact, rendered powerful assistance in the 
recapture of Jean Valjean. Javert’s zeal and intelligence on that 
occasion had been remarked by M. Chabouillet, secretary of the 
Prefecture under Comte Angl^. M. Chabouillet, who had, more- 
over, already been Javert’s patron, had the inspector of M. sur 
M. attached to the police force of Paris. There Javert rend^ed 
himself useful in divers and, though the word may seem strange for 
such services, honourable manners. 

He no longer thought of Jean Valjean, — the wolf of to-day causes 
these dogs who are always on the chase to forget the wolf of 
yesterday, — when, in December, 1823, ^ news-paper, he 

who never read newspapers; but Javert, a monarchical man, had 
a desire to know the particulars of the triumphal entry of the 
‘Prince Generalissimo’ into Bayonne. Just as he was hnishing the 
article, which interested him, a name, the name of Jean Valjean, 
attracted his attention at the bottom of a page. The paper announced 
that the convict Jean Valjean was dead, and published the fact 
in such formal terms that Javert did not doubt it. He confined 
himself to the remark, ‘That’s a good entry.’ Then he threw aside 
the paper, and thought no more about it. 

Some time afterwards, it chanced that a police report was 
transmitted from the prefecture of the Seine-et-Oise to the pre- 
fecture of police in Paris, concerning the abduction of a child, which 
had taken {^ce, under peculiar circumstances, as it was said, in the 
commune of Montfermeil. A little girl of seven or eight years of age, 
the report said, who bad been entrusted by her mother to an inn- 
keeper of that neighbourhood, had been stolen by a stranger; this 
child answered to the name of Ciosette, and was the daughter of 
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a girl named Fantine, who had died in the hospital, it was not 
known where or when. 

This report came under Javcrt’s eye and set him to thinking. 

The name of Fantine was well known to him. He remembered 
that Jean Valjean had made him, Javcrt, burst into laughter, by 
asking him for a respite of three days, for the purpose of going to 
fetch that creature’s child. He recalled the fact that Jean Valjean 
had been arrested in Paris at the very moment when he was stepping 
into the coach for Montfermeil. Some signs had made him suspect 
at the time that this was the second occasion of his entering that 
coach, and that he had already, on the previous day, made an 
excursion to the neighbourhood of that village, for he had not been 
seen in the village itself. What had he been intending to do in that 
region of Montfermeil? It could not even be surmised. Javcrt under- 
stood it now. Fantine’s daughter was there. Jean Valjean was going 
there in search of her. And now this child had been stolen by a 
stranger! Who could that stranger be? Gould it be Jean Valjean? 
But Jean Valjean was dead. Javert, without saying anything to 
anybody, took the coach from the Pewter Platter ^ Cul-de-Sac de la 
Planchette, and made a trip to Montfermeil. 

He expected to find a great deal of light on the subject there; he 
found a great deal of obscurity. 

For the first few days the Th6iardiers had chattered in their rage. 
The disappearance of the Lark had created a sensation in the village. 
He immediately obtained numerous versions of the story, which 
ended in the abduction of a child. Hence the police report. But 
their first vexation having passed off, Th^nardier, with his wonderful 
instinct, had very quickly comprehended that it is never advisable 
to stir up the prosecutor of the Grown, and that his complaints with 
regard to the abduction of Gosette would have as their first result 
to fix upon himself, and upon many dark affairs which he had on 
hand, the glittering eye of justice. The last thing that owls desire is to 
have a candle brought to them. And in the first place, how explain 
the fifteen hundred francs which he had received? He turned squarely 
round, put a gag on his wife’s mouth, and feigned astoni^ment 
when the stolen child was mentioned to him. He understood nothing 
about it; no doubt he had grumbled for a while at having that dear 
little creature ‘taken from him’ so hastily; he should have liked to 
keep her two or tiiree days loi^r, out of tenderness; but her 
‘grandfather’ had come for her in the most natural way in the worffi. 
He added the ‘grandfather,’ which produced a good effect* Tim 
was the story that Javcrt hit upon when he arrived at Montfermeil. 
The grandfather caused Jean Valjean to vanish. 

Nevertheless, Javert dropped a few questions, like plmnmets, 
into Th^nardier’s hist<»ry. ‘Who was that grandfather? and what 
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was Ills name?’ Th^iardier rqi^d with si|?(iplicity : *He is a wealthy 
Conner. I saw his passport I think his name was M. Guillaume 
Lambert.’ 

Lambert is a respecteble and extremely reassuring name. 
Thereupon Javert returned to Paris. 

‘Jean Valjean is certainly dead^’ said he^ ‘and I am a ninny. 

He had again begun to forget this history^ when, in the course of 
March, 1824, he heard of a singular personage who dwelt in the 
parish of Saint-M^ard and who had b^hsurnamed ‘the mendicpit 
who gives alms.’ This person, the story ran, was a man of meins, 
whose name no one knew exactly, and who lived alone with a Intle 
girl of eight years, who knew nothing about herself, save that me 
had come from Montfermeil. Montfermeil! that name was always 
coming up, and it made Javert prick up his ears. An old beg^r 
police spy, an ex-beadle, to whom this person had given alms, add^ 
afew more details. This gentleman of property was very shy, — ^never 
coming out except in the evening, speaking to no one, except, 
occasionally to the poor, and never allowing any one to approach 
him. He wore a horrible old yellow ih>ck-coat, which was worth 
many millions, being all wadded with bank-bills. This piqued 
Javert’s curiosity in a decided manner. In order to get a dose look 
at this fantastic gentleman without alarming him, he borrowed the 
beadle’s outfit for a day, and the place where the old spy w^as m 
die habit of crouching every evening, whining orisons through his 
nose, and playing the spy under cover of prayer. 

‘The suspected individual’ did indeed approach Javert thus 
disguised, and bestow alms on lum. At that moment Javert raised 
his head, and the shock which Jean Valjean received on recognizing 
Javert was equal to the one received by Javert when he thought 
he recognized Jean Valjean. 

However, the darkness might have misled him; Jean Valjean’s 
death was official; Javert cherished very grave doubts; and when 
in doubt, Javert, the man of scruples, never laid a finger on any 
one’s collar. 

He followed his man to the Gorbeau house, and got *the old 
womam’ to talking, which was no difficult matter. The old woman 
GonSmed the fa.ct regarding the coat lined with millions, and 
narrated to him the episode of the thousand-fhme bill. She had 
se^lt] She had hand^ it! Jayort hired a room; that evening he 
Mmseif in it. He esme and li^^ed at the mysterious 
Icki^gerV docar, hoping to catch the sound of his voice, hut Jean 
VaOtari saw his candle through the key-hole, and foiled the spy 
.by keqnng silent. 

On the following day Jean Vi^jean decamped; but ffie noise 
made by the of the jSve-franc piece was noticed by the old- 
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womaBi who, hearing the rattling of coin, suspected that he toight 
be intending to leave, and made haste to warn Javert. At ni^t, 
when Jean Valjean came out, Javert wag waiting ibr him behind 
the trees of the boulevard wi^ two men.. 

Javert had demanded assistance at the Prefecture, but he had'not 
mentioned the name of the individual whom he hoped to seiae; 
that was his secret, and he had kept it fer three reasons: in the 
first place, because the slightest indiscretion might put Jean Valjean 
on the alert; next, because, to lay hands on an ex<<onvict who had 
made his escape and was reputed dead, on a criminal whom jusdee 
had formerly classed forever as among malefactors of tiu most dangerous 
sort 9 was a magnificent success which the old members of the Paririan 
police would assuredly not leave to a new-comer like Javert, and he 
was afeaid of being deprived of his convict; and lastly, because 
Javert, being an artist, had a taste for the unforeseen. He hated 
those well-heralded successes which are talked of long in advance 
and have had the bloom brushed off. He preferred to elaborate 
his masterpieces in the dark and to unveil them suddenly at the last. 

Javert had followed Jean Valjean from tree to tree, then firom 
comer to corner of the street, and had not lost sight of him for a 
single instant; even at the moments when Jean Valjean believed 
himself to be the most secure Javert’s eye had been on him. Why 
had not Javert arrested Jean Valjean? Because he was still in doubt* 
It must be remembered that at that epoch the police was not 
precisely at its ease; the firee press embarrassed it; several arbitrary 
arrests, denounced by the newspapers, had echoed even as fkr 
as the Chambers, and had rendered the Prefecture timid. Inter- 
ference with indmdual liberty was a grave matter. The police 
agents were afraid of making a mutake; the prefect laid the blame 
on them; a mistake meant dismissal, llie reader can imagine the 
effect which this brief paragraph, reproduced by twenty newspapers, 
would have caused in Paris: ‘Yesterday, an ag^ grandfether, with 
white hair, a respectable and well-t^o gentleman, who was 
walking wi^ his grand-child, aged eight, was arrested aikl conducted 
to the agency of the Prefecture as an escaped convktl* 

Let us repeat in addition that Javert had samples of his own; 
injunctions of his conscience were added to the injunctions of the 
pr^ct. He was really in doubt. 

Jean Valjean tum^ bis back on him and walked in the dark. 
Sadness, uneasiness, amdety, depression, this fresh misfortune of 
being forced to flee by night, to seek a chance refuge in Paris for 
Gosette and himself, the necessity of regulating his pace to the pace 
of iha child-<-a21 this, without his being aware of it, had tdtered 
Jean Valjean’s walk, and impressed on his bearing mh seSriUty, 
that the police themselves, incarnate in the penon of Javert, 
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and did in fact, make a mistake. The impossibility of approaching 
too close, his costume of an imffri preceptor, the declaration of 
Thdnardier which made a grand&ther of him, and, finally, the 
belief in his death in prison, added still further to the uncertainty 
which gathered thick in Javert^s mind. 

For an instant it occured to him to make an abrupt demand for 
his papers; but if the man was not Jean Valjean, and if this man 
was not a good, honest old fellow living on his income, he was 
probably some merry blade deeply and cunningly implicated in 
the obscure web of Parisian misdeeds, some chief of a dangerous 
band, who gave alms to conceal his other talents, which was an old 
dodge. He had trusty fellows, accomplices’ retreats in case of 
emergencies, in which he would, no doubt, take refuge. All these 
turns which he was making through the streets seemed to indicate 
that he was not a simple and honest man. To arrest him too hastily 
would be ‘to kill the hen that laid the golden eggs.’ Where was 
the inconvenience in waiting? Javert was very sure that he would 
not escape. 

Thus he proceeded in a tolerably perplexed state of mind, putting 
to himself a hundred questions about this enigmatical personage. 

It was only quite late in the Rue de Pontoise, that, thanks to the 
brilliant light thrown from a dram-shop, he decidedly recognized 
Jean Valjean. 

There are in this world two beings who give a profound start, 
— ^die mother who recovers her child and the tiger who recovers 
his prey. Javert gave that profound start. 

As soon as he had positively recognized Jean Valjean, the 
formidable convict, he perceived that there were only three of them, 
and he asked for reinforcements at the police station of the 
Rue de Pontoise. One puts on gloves before grasping a thorn 
cudgel. 

Hiis delay and the halt at the Garrefour Rollin to consult with 
his agents came near causing him to lose the trail. He speedily 
divined, however, that Jean Valjean would want to put the river 
between his pursuers and himself. He bent his head and reflected 
like a blood-hound who puts his nose to the ground to make sure 
that he is on the right scent. Javert, with his powerful rectitude of 
instinct, went straight to the bridge of Austerlitz. A word with the 
toll-keeper furnished him with die information which he required: 
‘Have you seen a man with a little girl?’ ‘4 made him pay two sous,’ 
replied the toll-keeper. Javert reached the bridge in season to see 
Jean Valjean traverse the small diuminated spot on the other side 
of the water, leading Gosette by the hand. He saw him enter the 
Rue du Chemin-Vert-Saint-Antoine; he remembered the Gul-de- 
Sac Genrot arranged there like a trap, and the sole exit of the 
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Rue Droit-Mur into the Rue Petit^Piqpus* He made me of fas hack 
burrows^ as huntsmen say; he hastily despatched one of his agents, 
by a roundabout way, to guard that issue. A patrol which was 
returning to die Arsenal post having passed him, he made a 
requisition on it, and caused it to accompany him. In such games 
soldiers arc aces. Moreover, the principle is, that in order to get 
the best of a wild boar, one must employ the science of venery 
and plenty of dogs. These combinations having been effected, 
feeling that Jean Valjean was caught between the blind alley 
Genrot on the right, his agent on the left, and himself, Javert, in 
the rear, he took a pinch of snuff. 

Then he began the game. He experienced one ecstatic and 
infernal moment: he allowed his man to go on ahead, knowing 
that he had him safe, but desirous of postponing the moment of 
arrest as long as possible, happy at the thought that he was taken 
and yet at seeing him free, gloating over him with his gaze, with 
that voluptuousness of the spider which allows the fly to flutter, 
and of the cat which lets the mouse run. Claws and talons possess 
a monstrous sensuality, — ^the obscure movements of the creatures 
imprisoned in their pincers. What a delight this strangling is! 

Javert was enjoying himself. The meshes of his net were stoutly 
knotted. He was sure of success; all he had to do now was to close 
his hand. 

Accompanied as he was, the very idea of resistance was im- 
possible, however vigorous, energetic, and desperate Jean Valjean 
might be. 

Javert advanced slowly, sounding, searching on his way all the 
nooks of the street like so many pockets of thieves. 

When he reached the centre of the web he found the fly no longer 
there. 

His exasperation can be imagined. 

He interrogated his sentinel of the Rues Droit-Mur and Petit- 
Piepus; that agent, who had remained imperturbably at his post, 
had not seen the man pass. 

It sometimes happens that a stag is lost head and horns; that is 
to say, he escapes although he has the pack on his very heels, and 
then the oldest huntsmen know not what to say. Duvivier, Ligniville, 
and Desprez halt short. In a discomfiture of thb sort, Artonge 
exclaims, Tt was not a stag, but a sorcerer.’ Javert would have liked 
to utter the same cry. 

His disappointment bordered for a moment on despair and 
rage. 

It is certain that Napoleon made mistakes during the war wth 
Russia, that Alexander committed blunders in the war in It^ia, 
that Caesar made mistakes in the war in Aftica, that Gyrus vm at 
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ifoult m the war in IScythia, and that Javert binndered in this 
campsdgn against Jean Valjean. He was wrong, perhaps, in 
hesitating in bis recognition the ex-convict. Ilie first glance 
should have sufficed him. He was wrong in not arresting him purely 
and simply in the old building; he was wrong in not arresting him 
when he positively recognized lum in the Kue de Pontoise. He was 
wrong in taking counsel widi his auxiliaries in the full light of the 
moon in the Carrefour Rollin. Advice is certainly useful; it is a 
good thing to know and to interrogate those of the dQgs ,|who 
deserve confidence; but the hunter cannot be too cautious ^hen 
he is chasing uneasy animals like the wolf and the convict. JaVert, 
by taking too much thought as to how he should set the bloodhounds 
of the pack on the trail, alarmed the beast by giving him wind oi^e 
dart, and so made him run. Above all, he was wrong in that a|[ler 
he had picked up the scent again on the bridge of Austerlitz, he 
played that formidable and puerile game of keeping such a man 
at the end of a thread. He thought himself stronger than he was, 
and believed that he could play at the game of the mouse and the 
lion. At the same time, he reckoned himself as too weak, when he 
judged it necessary to obtain reinforcement. Fatal precaution, 
waste of precious time! Javert committed all these blunders, and 
none the less was one of the cleverest and most correct spies that 
ever existed. He was, in the full force of the term, what is called in 
venery a knowing dog. But what is there that b perfect? 

Great strategbts have their eclipses. 

The greatest follies are often composed, like the largest ropes, of 
a multitude of strands. Take the cable thread by thread, take all 
the petty determining motives separately, and you can break them 
one after the other, and you say, *That is all there b of it!’ Braid 
them, twbt them together; the result is enormous: it b Attila 
hesitating between Marcian on the east and Valentinian on the 
west; it b Hannibal tarrying at Capua; it is Danton falling asleep 
at Arcb-sur-Aube. 

However that may be, even at the moment when he saw that 
Jean Valjean had escaped him, Javert did not lose bb head. Sure 
that the convict who had broken hb ban could not be far off, he 
establbhed sentinels, he organised traps and ambuscades, and beat 
the quarter all that night. The first thing he saw was the disorder 
in the street lantern wli^ rope bad been cut A precious sign which, 
however, led him astray, since it caused hma to tum all hb researches 
in the direction of the Cul-de-Sac Genrot In thb blind alley there 
wore tderably low walb which abutted on gardens whose bounds 
adjoiiied the immeiise stretches of waste land* Jean Valjean 
evidentiy must hnve ikd in that directipn; The &ct is, that had he 
penetrated a Utife furtii^ in the Cul^-Sac Genrot, he would 
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probably have done so and have been lost Javert e3q>lored these 
gardens and these waste stretches as though he had been hunting 
for a needle. 

At daybreak he left two intelligent men on the outlook, and 
returned to the Prefecture of PoUce, as much ashamed as a police 
spy who had been captured by a robber might have been. 




BOOK SIXTH: LE PETIT-PICPUS 


I. Number 62 Rue PetiUPicpus 

Nothing, half a century ago, more resembled every other carriage 
gate dian the carriage gate of Number 62 Rue Petit-Piepus. This 
entrance, which usually stood ^ar in the most inviting fashion, 
permitted a view of two things, neither of which have anything 
very funereal about them, — a courtyard surroimded by walls hung 
with vines, and the face of a lounging porter. Above the wall, at 
the bottom of the court, tall trees were visible. When a ray of sunlight 
enlivened the courtyard, when a glass of wine cheered up the porter, 
it was difficult to pass Number 62 Little Piepus Street without 
carrying away a smiling impression of it. Nevertheless, it was a 
sombre place of which one had had a glimpse. 

The threshold smiled; the house prayed and wept. 

If one succeeded in passing the porter, which was not easy, — 
which was even nearly impossible for every one, for there was an 
open sesamej which it was necessary to know, — ^if, the porter once 
passed, one entered a little vestibule on the right, on which opened 
a staircase shut in between^two walls and so narrow that only one 
person could ascend it at a time, if one did not allow one’s self to 
be alarmed by a daubing of canary yellow, with a dado of chocolate 
which clothed this staircase,* if one ventured to ascend it, one 
crossed a first landing, thenfa second, and arrived on the first 
story at a corridor where the yellow wash and the chocolate->hued 
plinth pursued one with a peaceable persistency. Staircase and 
corridor were lighted by two beautiful windows. The corridor took 
a turn and became dark. If one doubled this cape, one arrived a 
few paces further on, in front of a door which was all the more 
mysterious because it was not fastened. If one opened it, one found 
one’s self in a little chamber about six feet square, bled, well- 
scrubbed, clean, cold, and hung with nankin paper with green 
flowers, at fifteen sous the roll. A white, dull light fell from a large 
window, with tiny panes, on the left, which usurped the whole 
width of the room. One gazed about, but saw no one; one listened, 
one heard neither a footstep nor a human murmur. The walls 
were bare, the chamber was not furnished; there was not even a chair. 

One looked again, and beheld on the wall facing the door a 
quadrangular hole, about a foot square, with a grating ofinterlacmg 
iron bars, black, knotted, solid, which formed squaw— I had 
almost said mbshes — of less than an inch and a h^f in dia^nal 
length. The little green flowers of the nankin paper ran in a calm 
and orderly manner to those iron bars, without being starfl^ or 
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thrown into confusion by their funereal contact Supposing that a 
living being had been so wonderfully thin as to essay an entrance 
or an exit through the square hole, this grating would have 
prevented it. It did not allow the passage of the body, but it did 
allow the passage of the eyes; that is to say, of the mind. This 
seems to have occurred to ^em, for it had been re-enforced by a 
sheet of tin inserted in the wall a little in the rear, and pierced with 
a ibousand holes more microscopic than the holes of a strmner. 
At the bottcnn of this plate, an aperture had been pierced c^ctly 
simiiar to the orifice of a letter-box. A bit of tape attached to a 
beli<^wire hung at the right of the grated opening. \ 

If the tape was pulled, a bell rang, and one heard a voice! very 
near at hand, which made one start. \ 

*Who is there?* the voice demanded. ' 

It was a woman’s voice, a gentle voice, so gentle that it was 
mournful. 

Here, again, there was a magical word which it was necessary to 
know. If one did not know it, the voice ceased, the wall became 
silent once more, as though the terrified obscurity of the sepulchre 
had been on the other side of it. 

If one knew the password, the voice resumed, ‘Enter on the right.’ 
One then perceived on the right, facing the window, a glass dpor 
surmounted by a frame glazed and painted grey. On raising the 
latch and crossing the threshold, one experienced precisely the 
same impression as when one enters at the theatre into a grated 
baignmey before the grating is lowered and the chandelier is lighted. 
One was, in fact, in a sort of theatre-box, narrow, furnished with 
two old chairs, and a much-frayed straw matting, sparely illuminated 
by die vague light from the glass door; a regular box, with its 
front just of a height to lean upon, bearing a tablet of black wood. 
This box was grated, only the grating of it was not of gilded wood, 
as at the opera; it was a monstrous lattice of iron bars, hideously 
interlaced and riveted to the wall by enormous fastenings which 
resembled clenched fists. 

The fists minutes passed; when one’s eyes began to grow used to 
this cellar-like half-twilight, one tried to pass ^e gradng, but got 
no further than six inches beyond it. There he encountered a 
bsutier of black shutters, rc-cnforccd and fortiEed with transverse 
beams of wood painted a gingerlnread jipllow. These shutters were 
divikled into long, narrow slats, and they masked the entire length 
of the grating. They were always dosed. At the expiration of a iew 
moments one heard a voice proceeding from behind these shutters, 
and sayix:^:*-^ 

am here. What do you vdah with me?’ 

It was abdoved, sometimes an adored, vdoe. No one was visible. 
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Hardly die sound of a breath w»i audible. It seemed as though it 
were a qiirit which had been evoked^ that was speaking to you 
across the walls of the tomb. 

If one chanced to be within certain prescribed and very rare 
conditions^ the slat of one of these shutters opened opposite you; 
the evoked spirit became an apparition. Behind the grating, behind 
the shutter, one perceived so far as the grating permitted sight, a 
head, of wUch only the mouth and the chin were visible; the rest 
was covered with a black veil. One caught a glimpse of a black 
guimpe, and a form that was barely defined, covered with a black 
shroud. That head spoke with you, but did not look at you and 
never smiled at you. 

The light which came from behind you was adjusted in such a 
manner that you saw her in the white, and she saw you in the black. 
This light was symbolical. 

Nevertheless, your eyes plunged eagerly through that opening 
which was made in that place shut off firom all glances. A profound 
vagueness enveloped that form clad in mourning. Your eyes searched 
that vagueness, and sought to make out the surroundings of the 
apparition. At the esqiiration of a very short time you discovered 
that you could see nothing. What you beheld was night, emptiness, 
shadows, a wintry mist mingled with a vapour from the tomb, a sort 
of terrible peace, a silence from which you could gather nothing, 
not even sighs, a gloom in which you could distinguish nothing, not 
even phantoms. 

What you beheld was the interior of a cloister. 

It was the interior of that severe and gloomy edifice which was 
called the Convent of the Bemardines of the Perpetual Adoration. 
The box in which you stood was die parlour. The first voice which 
had addressed you was that of the portress, who always sat motionless 
and silent, on the other side of the wall, near the square opening, 
screened by the iron grating and the plate widi its thousand holes, 
as by a double visor. The obscurity which bathed the grated box 
arose from the fact that the parlour, which had a window on the side 
of the world, had none on the side of the convent. Profane ^es 
must see nothing of that sacred place. 

Nevertheless, there was somediing beyond that shadow; there 
was a light; there was life in the midst of that death. Although this 
was the most strictly walled of all convents, we sh^l endeavour to 
make our way into it, and to take the reader in, and to say, without 
transgressing the proper bounds, things which story-^tellers have 
never seen, and have, therefore, never desaribed. 



2. The Obedience of Martin Verga 


This convent^ which in 1824 already existed for many a long 
year in the Rue Petit-Picpus, was a community of Bemardines of 
the obedience of Martin Verga. 1 

These Bemardines were attached, in consequence, not to Clair^ 
vaux, like the Bemardine monks, but to Citeaux, like the Benedictine 
monks. In other words, they were the subjects, not of Saint BenUrd, 
but of Saint Benoit. ^ 

Any one who has turned over old folios to any extent knows that 
Martin Verga founded in 1425 a congregation of Bernardines- 
Benedictines, with Salamanca for the head of the order, and Alcala 
as the branch establishment 

This congregation had sent out branches throughout all the 
Catholic countries of Europe. 

There is nothing unusual in the Latin Church in these grafts of 
one order on another. To mention only a single order of Saint- 
Bcnoit, which is here in question: there are attached to this order, 
without counting the obedience of Martin Verga, four congregatiohs, 
— two in Italy, Mont-Cassin and Sainte-Justine of Padua; two in 
France, Cluny and Saint-Maur; and nine orders, — ^Vallombrosa, 
Granmont, the Cdestins, the Camaldules, the Carthusians, the 
Humilids, the Olivateurs, the Silvestrins, and lastly, Citeaux; for 
Citeaux itself, a trunk for other orders, is only an offshoot of Saint- 
Benoit Citeaux dates from Saint Robert, Abb6 de Molesme, in the 
diocese of Langres, in 1098. Now it was in 529 that the devil, having 
retired to the desert of Subiaco— he was old — ^had he turned hermit? 
— ^was chased from the ancient temple of Apollo, where he dwelt, 
by Saint-Benoit, then aged seventeen. 

After the rule of the Carmelites, who go barefoot, wear a bit of 
willow on their throats, and never sit down, the harshest rule is that 
of the Bemardines-Benedictines of Martin Verga. They are clothed 
in black, with a guimpe, which, in accordance with the express 
command of Saint-Benoit, mounts to the chin. A robe of serge with 
laige sleeves, a large woollen veil, the guimpe which mounts to the 
chin cut square on the breast, the band* which descends over their 
brow to their eyes, — this is their dress. All is black except the band, 
which is white. The novices wear the same habit, but all in white. 
The professed nuns also wear a rosary at their side. 

The Bemardines-Benedictines of Martin Verga practise the 
Perpetual Adoration, like the Benedictines called Ladies of the 
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Holy Sacrament, who, at the beginning of this century, had two 
houses in Paris, — one at the Temple, the other in the Rue Neuve- 
Sainte-Genevi6ve« However, the Bemardines-Benedictines of the 
Petit-Picpus, of whom we are speaking, were a totally different 
order from the Ladies of the Holy Sacrament, cloistered in the 
Rue Neuve-Sainte-Genevi^ve and at the Temple. There were 
numerous differences in their rule; there were some in their ccstume. 
The Bernardines-Benedictipes of the Petit-Picpus wore the black 
guimpe, and the Benedictines of the Holy Sacrament and of the 
Rue Neuve-Sainte-Genevi^ve wore a white one, and had, besides, 
on their breasts, a Holy Sacrament about three inches long, in 
silver gilt or gilded copper. The nuns of the Petit-Picpus did not 
wear this Holy Sacrament. The Perpetual Adoration, which was 
common to the house of the Petit-Picpus and to the house of the 
Temple, leaves those two orders perfectly distinct. Their only 
resemblance lies in this practice of the Ladies of the Holy Sacra- 
ment and the Bernardines of Martin Verga, just as there existed a 
similarity in the study and the glorification of all the mysteries 
relating to the infancy, the life, and death of Jesus Christ and the 
Virgin, between the two orders, which were, nevertheless, widely 
separated, and on occasion even hostile. The Oratory of Italy, 
established at Florence by Philip de Neri, and the Oratory of 
France, established by Pierre de B^rulle. The Oratory of France 
claimed the precedence, since Philip de Neri was only a saint, while 
B^rulle was a cardinal. 

Let us return to the harsh Spanish rule of Martin Verga. 

The Bemardines-Benedictines of this obedience fast all the year 
round, abstain from meat, fast in Lent and on many other days 
which are peculiar to them, rise from their first sleep, from one to 
three o’clock in the morning, to read their breviary and chant 
matins, sleep in all seasons between serge sheets and on straw, make 
no use of the bath, never light a fire, scourge themselves every 
Friday, observe the rule of silence, speak to each other only during 
the recreation hours, which are very brief, and wear drugget 
chemises for six months in the year, from September 14th, which is 
the Exaltation of the Holy Gross, untU Easter. These six months are 
a modification: the rule says all the year, but this drugget chemise, 
intolerable in the heat of summer, produced fevers and nervous 
spasms. The use of it had to be restricted. Even with this palliation, 
when the nuns put on this chemise on the 14th of September, they 
suffer from fever for three or four days. Obedience, poverty, chasti- 
ty, perseverance in their seclusion, — these arc their vows, which 
the rule greatly aggravates. 

The prioress is elected for three years by the mothers, who are 
called mires voltes because they have a voice in the chapter* A 
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prioress can only be re-elected twice, whidi fixes the longest possible 
reign of a prioress at nine years. 

They never see the officiating priest, who is always hidden from 
them by a serge curtain nine feet in height. During the sermon^ 
when the preacher is in the chapel, they drop thdr veils over their 
fiices. They must always speak low, walk with their eyes on the 
ground and their heads bowed. One man only is allow^ to enter 
the convent, — ^thc archbishop of the diocese. 

There is really one other, — the gardener. But he is always a|i old 
man, and, in order that he may always be alone in the garden^ and 
that the nuns may be warned to avoid him, a bell is attached m his 
knee. \ 

Their submission to the prioress is absolute and passive. It is\the 
canonical subjection in the full force of its abnegation. As at \the 
voice of Christ, ut voci Christie at a gesture, at the first sign, ad nutumy 
ad pfimum signmiy immediately, with cheerfulness, with perseverance, 
with a certain blind obedience, prompU, hUanter^ pmeveranUr et caca 
quadam obedierUia, as the file in the hand of the workman, quasi limam 
in manibus fabric without power to read or to write without express 
permission, Ugers vel scribere non addiscerit sine expressa superioris licentia. 

Each one of them in turn makes what they call reparaHon, The 
reparation is the prayer for ail the sins, for all the faults, for all the 
dimensions, for all the violations, for all the iniquities, for all tKe 
crimes committed on earth.Fw the space of twelve consecutive hours, 
from four o’clock in the afternoon till four o’clock in the morning, 
or from foiu* o’clock in the morning until four o’clock in the after- 
noon, the sister who is making reparation remains on her knees on the 
stone bef<nre the Holy Sacrament, with hands clasped, a rope around 
her neck. When her fatigue becomes unendurable, she prostrates 
hersdf fiat on her face against the earth, with her arms outstretched 
in the form of a cross; this is h^ only relief. In this attitude she 
prays for all the guilty in the universe. This is great to sublimity. 

As diis act is performed in front of a post on which burns a candle, 
it is called without distinction, to make nparation ot to be at du post. 
The nuns even prefer, out of humility, this laist expression, which 
contains an idea^f torture and abasement. 

To make r^aration is a fiinction in which the whole soul is absorbed. 
The sister at die post would not turn round were a thunderbolt to 
dhreedy behind her. 

Besides this, there h always a sister %ieeling before the Holy 
Sacrament stadon lasts an hour. They relieve each other like 
sokffers on guard. This is the Fopetual Adoradem. 

The prioress and the mothers afeiost always hiw nam^ stamped 
with pecufiar sdiemnity, recalling, not the saints ami martyrs, but 
moments in the life of Jesus Qirist: as Modier Nativity, Mother 
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Conception, Mother Presentation^ Mother Passion. But the names 
of saints are not interdicted. 

When one sees them, one never sees anything but their mouths. 

All dieir teeth are yellow. No tooth-brush ever entered that 
convent. Brushing one’s teeth is at the top of a ladder at whose 
bottom is the loss of one’s soul. 

They never say my. They possess nothing of their own, and they 
must not attach themselves to anything. They call everything our; 
thus: our veil, our chaplet; if they were speaking of their chemise, 
they would say our chemise. Sometimes they grow attached to some 
petty object, — to a book of hours, a relic, a medal that has been 
blessed. As soon as they become aware that they are growing 
attached to this object, they must give it up. They recall the words 
of Saint Th^r^e, to whom a great lady said, as she was on the point 
of entering her order, Termit me, mother, to send for a Bible to 
which I am greatly attached.’ ‘Ah, you are attached to something! 
In that case, do not enter our order!’ 

Every person whatever is forbidden to shut herself up, to have 
a place of her owriy a chamber. They live with their cells open. When 
they meet, one says, ‘Blessed and adored be the most Holy Sacra- 
ment of the altar!’ The other responds, ‘Forever,* The same cere- 
mony when one taps at the other’s door. Hardly has she touched the 
door when a soft voice on the other side is heard to say hastily, ‘For- 
ever !’ Like all practices, this becomes mechanical by force of habit; 
and one sometimes says forever before the other had had time to say 
the rather long sentence, ‘Ptaised and adored be the most Holy 
Sacrament of the altar.’ 

Among the Visitandines the one who enters says; *Ave Maria,’ 
and the one whose cell is entered says, ‘Gratia plena.’ It is their 
way of saying good day, which is in fact full of grace. 

At each hour of the day three supplementary strokes sound from 
the church bell ot the convimt. At this signal prioress, vocal mothers, 
professed nuns, lay-sisters, novices, postulants, interrupt what they 
are saying, what they are doing, or what they are thinking, and aU 
say in unison if it is Hve o’clock, ibr instance, ‘At five o’clock and at 
all hours praised and adored be die most Holy Sacrament of the 
altar!’ If it is eight o’clock, ‘At eight o’clock and at all hours!’ 
and so on, according to the hour. 

This custom, the object of which is to break the thread of thought 
and to lead it todc cemstandy to Qod, exists in many communities; 
the formula alone varied Thus at The Infant Jesus they say, ‘At 
this hour and at every hour may the love of Jesus kindle my heart!’ 
The Bcrn^dln^^e^t^ of Martin Verga, ebistor^ fifty 
years ago at Peitit-Piepus, chant the offices to a solemn pssdmody, a 
pure Gregorian chant, and always with fiffi voice ddting the whole 
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course of the office. Everywhere in the missal where an asterisk 
occurs they pause, and say in a low voice, Jesus-Marie-Josq>h.’ 
For the office of the dead they adopt a tone so low that the voices 
of women can hardly descend to such a depth. The effect produced 
is striking and tragic. 

The nuns of the Petit-Picpus had ntiade a vault under their grand 
altar for the burial of their community. The Government^ as they say, 
does not permit this vault to receive coffins, so they leave the 
convent when they die. This is an affliction to them, and ckuses 
them consternation as an infraction of the rules. ! 

They had obtained a mediocre consolation at best, — ^permusion 
to be interred at a special hour and in a special corner in the anAient 
Vaugirard cemetery, which was made of land which had fornjprly 
belonged to their community. 

On Fridays the nuns hear high mass, vespers, and all the offices, 
as on Sunday. They scrupulously observe in addition all the little 
festivals unknown to people of the world, of which the Church of 
France was so prodigal in the olden days, and of which it is still 
prodigal in Spain and Italy. Their stations in the chapel are inter- 
minable. As for the number and duration of their prayers we can 
convey no better idea of them than by quoting the ingenuous 
remark of one of them: ‘The prayers of the postulants are frightful, 
the prayers of the novices arc stiU worse, and the prayers of the 
professed nuns are still worse.’ 

Once a week the chapter assembles: the prioress presides; the 
vocal mothers assist. Each sister kneels in turn on the stones, and 
confesses aloud, in the presence of all, the faults and sins which she 
has committed during the week. The vocal mothers consult after 
each confession and inflict the penance aloud. 

Beside this confession in a loud tone, for which all faults in the 
least serious are reserved, they have for their venial offences what 
they call the coulpe. To make one^s covilpe means to prostrate one’s 
self flat on one’s fkce during the office in front of the prioress until 
the latter, who is never called anything but our mother^ notifies the 
culprit by a slight tap of her foot against the wood of her stall she 
can rise. The coulpe or peccam, is made for a very small matter — ?l 
broken glass, a torn veil, an involuntary delay of a few seconds at 
an office, a fiilse note in church, etc.; this suffices, and the coulpe 
is made. The coulpe is entirely spontaneous; it is the culpable person 
herself (the word is etymologic^y in its place here) who judges her- 
self and inflicts it on herself, On festival days and Sundays four 
mother precentors intone the offices before a large reading-desk 
with four places. One day one of the mother precentors intoned a 
psalm beginning with Ecce^ and instead of Eice she uttered aloud 
the three notes do si sol; for this piece of absent-mindedness she 
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underwent a covlpe which lasted during the whole service: what 
rendered the fault enormous was the fact that the chapter had 
laughed. 

When a nun is summoned to the parlour, even were it the prioress 
herself, she drops her veil, as will be remembered, so that only 
her mouth is visible. 

The prioress alone can hold communication with strangers. The 
others can sec only their immediate family, and that very rarely. 
If, by chance, an outsider presents herself to see a nun, or one 
whom she has known and loved in the outer world, a regular series 
of negotiations is required. If it is a woman, the authorization 
may sometimes be granted; the nun comes, and they talk to her 
through the shutters, which are opened only for a mother or sister. 
It is unnecessary to say that permission is always refused to men. 

Such is the rule of Saint*-Benoit, aggravated by Martin Verga. 

These nuns are not gay, rosy, and fresh, as the daughters of 
other orders often are. They are pale and grave. Between 1825 
and 1830 three of them went mad. 


5. Austerities 

One is a postulant for two years at least, often for four; a novice for 
four. It is rare that the definitive vows can be pronounced earlier 
than the age of twenty-three or twenty-four years. The Bernardines- 
Benedictines of Martin Verga do not admit widows to their order. 

In their cells, they deliver themselves up to many unknown 
macerations, of which they must nev^ speak. 

On the day when a novice makes her profession, she is dressed 
in her handsomest attire, she is crowned with white roses, her hair 
is brushed until it shines, and curled. Then she prostrates herself; 
a great black veil is thrown over her, and the office for the dead is 
sung. Then the nuns separate into two files; one file passes close to 
her, saying in plaintive accents, ^Our sister is dead;’ and the other 
file responds in a voice of ecstasy. ‘Our sister is alive in Jesus Christ I* 
At the epoch when this story takes place, a boarding-school was 
attached to the convent, — a boarding-school for young girls of 
noble and mostly wealthy families, among whom could be remarked 
Mademoiselle de Saint-Aulaire and de B 61 issen, and an English 
girl bearing the illustrioua Catholic name of Talbot. These young^ 
girls, reared by these nuns between four walls, grew up with a horror ^ 
of the world and of the age. One of them said to us one day, *The 
sight of the street pavement made me shudder from head to foot* 

UM. 16 
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They were dressed in blue^ with a while cap and a Holy Spirit 
silver gilt or of copper on their breast. On certain grand festival 
days, particularly Saint Martha’s day. they were permitted, as a 
high favour and a supreme happiness, to dress themselves as nuns 
and to carry out the offices and practice of Saint-Benoit for a whole 
day. In the early days the nuns were in the habit of lending them 
their black garments. This seemed profane, and the prioress for- 
bade it. Only the novices were permitted to lend. It is remarkable 
that these performances, tolerated and encouraged, no doubt, in 
die convent out of a secret spirit of proselytism and in orderlto give 
these children a foretaste of ^e holy habit, were a genuine happiness 
and a real recreation for the scholars. They simply amused them- 
selves with it. It was new; it gave them a chaste. Candid reasons of 
childhood, which do not, however, succeed in making us worldlings, 
comprehend the felicity of holding a holy water sprinkler in one’s 
hand and standing for hours together singing hard enough for 
four in front of a reading-desk. 

The pupils conformed, with the exception of the austerities, to 
all the practices of the convent. There was a certain young woman 
who entered the world, and who after many years of married life 
had not succeeded in breaking herself of the habit of saying in 
great haste whenever any one knocked at her door, ‘forever!’ Like 
the nuns, the pupils saw their relatives only in the parlour. Their 
very mothers did not obtain permission to embrace them. The 
following illustrates to what a degree severity on that point was 
carried. One day a young girl received a visit from her mother, 
who was accompanied by a little sister three years of age. The 
young girl wept, for she wished greatly to embrace her sister. 
Impossible. She lagged that, at least, the child might be permitted 
to pass her little hand throi:^ the bars so that she could kiss it. 
This was almost indignantly refiised. 


4. Gayeties 

None the less, these young gfrls filled this grave house with charm- 
ing souvenirs* 

At certain hours childhood sparkled in that riic^ter. The recre- 
ation hour struck. A door swung oaKits hinges. The Inrds said, 
‘Good; here come the children!’ An hraptton of youth inundated 
that garden intersected widi a ctom Ifice a shroud. Racfiant faces, 
white foridieads, innocent eyes full of merry light, all sorts of 
auroras, were scattered alxmt amid these shadowl. After the 
psalmodks, the bells, the peals, and knells and offices, the sound oi 
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these little girls bttrst forth on a sudden more sweetly than the noise 
of bees. The hive of joy was opened, and each one brought her 
honey. They played, they called to each other, they formed into 
groups, they ran about; pretty little white teeth chattered in the 
corners; the veils superintended the laughs from a distance, shades 
kept watch of the sunbeams, but what mattered it? Still they 
beamed and laughed. Those four lij^brious walls had their moment 
of daaszling brilliancy. They looked on, vaguely blanched with the 
reflection of so much joy at this sweet swarming of the hives. It was 
like a shower of roses falling athwart this house of mourning. The 
young girls frolicked beneath the eyes of the nuns; the gaae of 
impeccability does not embarrass innocence. Thanks to these 
children, there was, among so many austere hours, one hour of 
ingenuousness. The little ones skipped about; the elder ones danced. 
In this cloister play was mingled with heaven. Nothing is so delight- 
ful and so august as all these fresh, expanding young souls. Homer 
would have come thither to laugh with Perrault; and there was 
in that black garden, youth, health, noise, cries, giddiness, pleasure, 
happiness enough to smooth out the wrinkles of all their ancestresses, 
those of the epic as well as those of the fairy-tale, those of the throne 
as well as those of the thatched cottage from Hecuba to la M^- 
Grand. 

In that house more than anywhere else, perhaps, arise those 
children’s sayings which are so graceful and which evoke a smile 
that is full of thoughtfulness. It was between those four gloomy 
walls that a child of five years exclaimed one day: * Mother! one of 
the big girls has just told me that I have only nine years and ten 
months longer to remain here. What happiness!’ 

It was here, too, that diis memorable dialogue took place : — 

*A Vocd Mother, Why are you weeping, my child? 

The child (aged six). I told Alix that I knew my French history. 
She says that I do not Imow it, but 1 do. 

Alix^ the big girl (aged nine). No; she does not know it. 

The Mother. How is that, my duld? 

AUx. She told me to open the book at random and to ask her 
any question in the book, and she would answer it. 

‘Well?’ 

‘She did not answer it.* 

‘Let us sec about it. What did you ask her?’ 

‘I opened the book at random, as she proposed, and I put the 
first question that I came across.* 

‘And what was the qut^don?’ 

‘It was, “What happened after that?’*’ 

It was diere that that i^ofound remark was made anent a rather 
gree^ paroquet which belong^ to a lady boarder:-^ 
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*How well bred! it eats the top of the slice of bread and butter 
just like a person!’ 

It was on one of the flagstones of this cloister that there was once 
picked up a confession which had been written out in advance, in 
order that she might not forget it, by a sinner of seven years: — 
^Father, 1 accuse myself of having been avaricious. 

‘Father, I accuse myself of having been an adulteress. 

‘Father, I accuse myself of having raised my eyes to the gentlemen/ 
It was on one of the turf benches of this garden that a ros^mouth 
six years of age improvised the following tale, which was &tened 
to by blue eyes aged four and five years: — \ 

‘TTiere were three little cocks who owned a country whero there 
were a great many flowers. They plucked the flowers and put^them 
in their pockets. After that they plucked the leaves and put them 
in their playthings. There was a wolf in that country; there was a 
great deal of forest; and the wolf was in the forest; and he ate the 
little cocks.’ 

And this other poem: — 

‘There came a blow with a stick. 

‘It was Punchinello who bestowed it on the cat* 

‘It was not good for her; it hurt her. 

‘Then a lady put Punchinello in prison.’ 

It was there that a little abandoned child, a foundling whom 
the convent was bringing up out of charity, uttered this sweet and 
heart-breaking saying. She heard the others talking of their mothers, 
and she murmured in her corner; — 

‘As for me, my mother was not there when I was born!* 

There was a stout portress who could always be seen hurrying 
through the corridors with her bunch of keys, and whose name was 
Sister Agatha. The big big girls — ^those over ten years of age — 
called her Agathocles, 

The refectory, a large apartment of an oblong square form, 
which received no light except through a vaiilted cloister on a level 
with die garden, was dark and damp, and, as the children say, 
full of beasts. All the places round about furnished their contingent 
of insects. 

Each of its four corners had received, in the language of the 
pupils, a special and expressive name. TTierc was Spider corner, 
C^terj^lar corner, Wood-louse cornej^and Gricket corner. 

Cricket comer was near the kitchen"and was highly esteemed. It 
was not so cold there as elsewhere. From the refectory the names 
had passed to the boarding-school, and there served as in the old 
Mazarin to distinguish four nations. Every pupil belonged 
texme of diese four nations according to the comer of the refectory 
in which she sat at meals. One day JMonseigneur the Archbishop 
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while making his pastoral visit saw a pretty little rosy girl with 
beautiful golden hair enter the class-room through wldch he was 
passing. 

He inquired of another pupil, a charming brunette with rosy 
cheeks, who stood near him: — 

‘Who is that?’ 

‘She is a spider, Monseigneur.’ 

‘Bah! And that one yonder?’ 

‘She is a cricket.’ 

‘And that one?* 

‘She is a caterpillar.’ 

‘Really! and yourself?’ 

‘I am a wood-louse, Monseigneur.’ 

Every house of this sort has its own peculiarities. At the beginning 
of this century £couen was one of those strict and graceful places 
where young girls pass their childhood in a shadow that is almost 
august. At Ecouen, in order to take rank in the procession of the 
Holy Sacrament, a distinction was made between virgins and 
florists. There were also the ‘dais’ and the ‘censors,* — the first who 
held the cords of the dais, and the others who carried incense before 
the Holy Sacrament. The flowers belonged by right to the florists. 
Four ‘virgins’ walked in advance. On the morning of that great day 
it was no rare thing to hear the question put in the dormitory, ‘Who 
is a virgin?’ 

Madame Campan used to quote this saying of a ‘little one’ of 
seven years, to a ‘big girl’ of sixteen, who took the head of the 
procession, while she, the little one, remained at the rear, ‘You are 
a virgin, but I am not.’ 


5 . Distractions 

Above the door of the refectory this prayer, which was called the 
white Paternoster^ and which possess^ the property of bearing 
people straight to paradise, was inscribed in large black lettera: — 
‘Little white Paternoster, which God made, which God said, 
which XJod placed in paradise. In the evening, when I went to 
bed, I found three angels sitting on my bed, one at the foot, two at 
the head, the good Virgin Mary in the middle, who told me to lie 
down without hesitation. The ^>od God is my father, the good 
Virgin is my mother, the three apostles arc my brothers, the three 
virgins are my sisters. The shirt in which God was bom envelops 
my body; Saint Margaret’s cross is written on my Inreast. Madame 
flie Virgin was walking through the meadows, weeping for God, 
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when she met M. Saint John. ‘‘Monsieiir Saint John, whence come 
you?” come from Ave Solus. *‘You have not seen the good God; 
where is he?” “He is on the tree of the Cross, his feet hanging, his 
hands nailed, a little cap of white thorns on his head.” Whoever 
shall say this thrice at eventide, thrice in the morning, shall win 
paradise at the last.’ 

In 1827 this characteristic orison had disappeared from the wall 
under a triple coating of daubing paint. At the present tiific it is 
finally disappearing from the memories of several who were! young 
girls then, and who are old women now. \ 

A large crucifix fastened to the wall completed the decoranon of 
this refectory, whose only door, as we think we have menmned, 
opened on the garden. Two narrow tables, each flanked by two 
wooden benches, formed two long parallel lines from one end to 
the other of the refectory. The walls were white, the tables were 
black; these two mourning colours constitute the only variety in 
cemvents. The meals were plain, and the food of the children 
diemselves severe. A single dish of meat and vegetables combined, 
or salt fish — such was their luxury. This meagre fare, which was 
reserved for the pupils alone, was, nevertheless, an exception. The 
children ate in silence, under the eye of the mother whose turn 
it was, who, if a fly took a notion to fly or to hum against the rule, 
opened and shut a wooden book from time to time. This silence 
was seasoned with the lives of the saints, read aloud from a little 
pu4>it with a desk, which was situated at the foot of the crucifix. 
The reader was one of the big girls, in weekly turn. At regular 
distances, on the bare tables, there were large, varnished bowls, 
in which the pupils washed their own silver cups and knives and 
fcM^ks, and into which they sometimes threw some scrap of tough 
meat or spoiled fish; this was punished. These bowls were called 
rands d^eau. The child who broke the silence *made a cross with 
her tongue.’ Where? On the ground. She licked the pavement. 
The dust, that end of all joys, was charged with the chastisement 
of Ihose poox little rose-leaves which had been guilty of chirping. 

There was in the convent a book which has never been printed 
escoept as a umque and which it is forbidden to read It is the 
nde of Saint-Benoit An arcanum which no profane eye must pene- 
trate. Nemo regulas^ seu consUkiHones nostros^ ejOemk commumcahit. 

The pupils one day succeeded in gelldng possession of this book, 
and set to reading it with avidity, a reading wldch was (^en inter- 
rupted by the fear of being caught, which caused them to close 
die volume predpitately. 

From the great danger thus incurred they derived "but a ve^ 
moderate amount of pleasure. The most interesting thing* they 
found were some uruntelUgibk pages about the sins young boys. 
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They played in an alley of the garden bordered with a few 
shabby i^it-Orees. In spite of the extreme surveillance and the 
severity of the punishments administered^ when the vdnd had 
diaken the trees, they stmietimes succeeded in piddi:;^ up a green 
apple or a spoiled apricot or an inhabited pear on the sly. 1 will 
now cede the privilege of speech to a letter which lies before me, a 
letter written five and twenty yesurs ago by an old pupd, now 

Madame la Duch^se de one of the most elegant women in 

Paris. 1 quote literally: ^One hides one’s pear or one’s ai^le as 
best one may. When one goes up stairs to put the veil on the bed 
before supper, one stufE them under one’s pillow and at night one 
eats them in bed, and when one cannot do that, one eats them in 
the closet.* That was one of dicir greatest luxuries. 

Once — it was at the epoch of the visit from the archbishop to the 
convent — one of the young ^rls. Mademoiselle Bouchard, who was 
connected with the Montmorency family, laid a wager that she 
would ask for a day’s leave of ab^nce — ^an enormity in so austere 
a community. The wager was accepted, but not one of those who 
bet believed that she would do it. When the moment came, as the 
archbishop was passing in front of the pupils, Mademoiselle 
Bouchard, to the indescribable terror of her companions, stepped out 
of the ranks, and said, ‘Monseigneur, a day’s leave of absence.’ 
Mademoiselle Bouchard was tall, blooming, with the prettiest little 
rosy face in the world. M. de Qpdlen smiled and said; ‘What, my 
dear child, a day’s leave of absence! Three days if you like. 1 grant 
you three days.’ The prioress could do nothing; the archbishop had 
spoken. Horror of the convent, but joy of the pupil. The effect 
may be imagined. 

lliis stern cloister was not so well walled off, however, but that 
the life of the passions of the outside world, drama, and even 
romance, did not make their way in. To prove this, we will confrne 
ourselves to recording here and to briefly mentioning a real and 
incontestable fact, which, however, bears no reference in itsdf to^ 
and is not connected by any thread whatever with the story whkh 
we are relatii^. We mention the fact for the sake of completing 
the physiognomy of the convent in the reader’s mind. 

About this time there was in the convent a mysterious petsem 
who yiras not a nun, who was treated with great respect, and who 
was a^ressed as Madam AlharUm* Nothing was known about her, 
save that she was mad, and that in the world she passed for dead. 
Beneath this histcEry it was said diere lay the arrangements of 
fortune necessary for a great maniage. 

This wonaan, hardly t^rty years of age, of dark comfdeadsn and 
toleraUy pretty, had a vague look in her l^ck eyes* Could i^aee? 
There was some doubt sd>out this. She glided rathi!i^ than vhdked. 
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she never spoke; it was not quite known whether she breathed* 
Her nostrils were livid and pinched as after yielding up their last 
sigh. To touch her hand was like touching snow. She possessed a 
strange spectral grace. Wherever she entered, people felt cold. One 
day a sister, on seeing her pass, said to another sister, ‘She passes 
for a dead woman.’ ‘Perhaps she is one,* replied the other. 

A hundred tales were told of Madame Albertine. This arose from 
the eternal ciuiosity of the pupds. In the chapel there was a gallery 
called UCEil de Bwuf^ It was in this gallery, which had 4nly a 
circular bay, an M de bauf, that Madame Albertine listened ko the 
office. She always occupied it alone because this gallery, being 
on title level of the first story, the preacher or the officiating priest 
could be seen, which was interdicted to the nuns. One day the 
pulpit was occupied by a young priest of high rank, M. Le Diip de 
Rohan, peer of France, officer of the Red Musketeers in 18x5, 
when he was Prince de Lton, and who died afterward, in 1830, as 
cardinal and Archbishop of Besan^on. It was the first time that 
M. de Rohan had preached at the Pedt-Piepus convent. Madame 
Albertine usually preserved perfect calmness and complete im- 
mobility during the sermons and services. That day, as soon as she 
caught sight of M. de Rohan, she half rose, and said, in a loud 
voice, amid the silence of the chapel. ‘Ah! Auguste!’ The whole 
community turned their heads in amazement, the preacher raised 
his eyes, but Madame Albertine had relapsed into her immobility. 
A breath from the outer world, a flash of life, had passed for an 
instant across that cold and lifeless face and had then vanished, 
and the mad woman had become a corpse again. 

Those two words, however, had set every one in the convent who 
had the privilege of speech, to chattering. How many things were 
contained in that ‘Ah! Auguste!’ what revelations! M. de Rohan’s 
name really was Auguste. It was evident that Madame Albertine 
belonged to the very highest society, since she knew M. de Rohan, 
and that her own rank there was of the highest, since she spoke 
dius familiarly of so great a lord, and that there existed between 
them some connection, of relationship, perhaps, but a very close 
one in any case, since ^e knew his ‘pet name.’ 

Two very severe duchesses, Mesdames de Ghoiseul and de 
S6rent, often visited the community, whither they penetrated, no 
doubt, in virtue of the privilege Magnates mulieres^ and caused great 
consternation in the boarding«school. When these two old ladies 
passed by, all the poor young g^ls tremUed and dropped their eyes. 

Moreover, M. de Rohan, quite unknown to himself, was an 
obj^t of attention to the sdiool-girls. At that epoch he had just 
bm made, while waiting for the episcopate, vicar-general of the 
Archbhh(^ of Paris. It was one of his habits to come tolerably often 
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to celebrate the tj&cen in the chapel of the nnns of the Petit-Picpus. 
Not one of the young reduses could see hint, because of the serge 
curtain, but he had a sweet and rather shrill voice, which they had 
come to know and to distinguish* He had been a mousquetaire, 
and then, he was said to be very coquettish, that his handsome 
brown hair was very well dressed in a roll around his head, and 
that he had a broad girdle of magnificent moire, and that his black 
cassock was of the most elegant cut in the world. He held a great 
place in all these imaginations of sixteen years. 

Not a sound from without made its way into the convent But 
there was one year when the sound of a flute penetrated thidier. 
This was an event, and the girls v^o were at school there at the 
time still recall it. 

It was a flute which was played in the neighbourhood. This flute 
always played the same air, an air which is very far away nowadays, 
— ‘My Z6tulb6, come reign o’er my soul,’ — ^and it was heard two 
or three times a day. The young girls passed hours in listening to 
it, the vocal mothen were upset by it, brains were busy, punish- 
ments descended in showers. This lasted for several months. The 
girls were all more or less in love with the unknown musician. 
Each one dreamed that she was 2^tulb^. The sound of the flute 
proceeded from the direction of the Rue Droit-Mur; and they 
would have given anything, compromised everything, attempted 
anything for the sake of seeing, of catching a glance, if only for a 
second, of the ‘young man* who played that flute so deliciously, 
and who, no doubt, played on all these souls at the same time. 
There were some who made their escape by a back door, and as- 
cended to the third story on the Rue Droit-Mur side, in order to 
attempt to catch a glimpse through the gaps. Impossible! One 
even went so far as to thrust her arm through the grating, and to 
wave her white han'ikcrchief. Two were still bolder. They found 
means to climb on a roof, and risked thei^ lives there, and succeeded 
at last in seeing ‘the young man.’ He was an old ^migrd gentleman, 
blind and penniless, who was playing his flute in his attic, in order 
to pass the time. 


& The Little Convent 

In this enclosure of the Pctit-Picpus there were three pcrfetly 
distinct buildings,— -the Great Convent, inhabited by the nuns, 
the Boarding-school, where the scholars were lodged; and lastly, 
what was called the Little Convent It was a btiiWng with a 
garden, in which lived all sorts of aged nuns of various orders, Ihc 
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relics of ckxbters destroyed in the Revolution; a reunion of all 
black, grey^ and white medleys of all communities and all possible 
varieties; what might be called, if such a coupling of words is 
permissible, a sort of harlequin convent 

When the Empire was established, all these poor old dispersed 
and exiled women had been accorded permission to come and take 
shelter under the wings of the Bernardines-Benedictines. The 
government paid them a small pension, the ladies of the Petit- 
Piepus received them cordially. It was a singular pell-mell. Each 
followed her own rule. Sometimes the pupils of the bo&rding- 
school were allowed, as a great recreation, to pay them a visit; 
the result is, that all those young memories have retained Wong 
other souvenirs that of Mother Sainte-Bazile, Mother l»inte- 
Scolastique, and Mother Jacob. \ 

One of these refugees found herself almost at home. She a 
nun of Sainte-Aurc, the only one of her order who had survived. 
The ancient convent of the ladies of Sainte-Aure occupied, at the 
beginnii^ of the eighteenth century, this very house of the Petit- 
Piepus, which belonged later to the Benedictines of Martin Verga. 
This holy woman, too poor to wear the magnificent habit of her 
order, which was a white robe with a scarlet scapulary, had piously 
put it on a little manikin, which she exhibited with complacency 
and which she bequeathed to the houise at her death. In 1824, only 
one nun of this order remained; to-day, there remains only a doll. 

In addition to these worthy mothers, some old society women 
had obtained permission of the prioress, like Madame Albertipe, 
to retire into the Little Convent. Among the number were Madame 
Beaufort d'Hautpoul and Marquise Dufresne. Another was never 
known in the convent except by the formidable noise which she 
made when she blew her nose. The pupils called her Madame 
Vacarmini (hubbub). 

About 1B20 or 1821, Madame de Genlis, who was at that time 
e«Mting a little periodical publication called VIniripule, asked to be 
allowed to enter the convent of the Petit-Piepus as lady resident, 
Tbe Due d*Orl6ans recommended her. Uproar in the hive; the 
vocal mothers were all in a Butter; Madame de Genlis had made 
romances. But she declared that she was the Erst to detest them, 
and then, she had reached her fierce stage of devotion. With the 
aid of God, and of the Prince, she entered. She departed at the end 
of six or dght months, alleging as a reason, that there was no shade 
in the garda:i. The nuns were delighted. Although very old, she still * 
flayed the harp, and did it very well. , 

When she went away she left her mark in her cell. Madame de 
Genlis was sii^perstitious and a Latinist. These two words furnish a 
tolerably good profile of her. A few years ago, there were still 10, be 
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seen, pasted in the inside of a little cupboard in her cell in which 
she locked up her idlverware and her jewels, these five lines in Latin, 
written with her own hand in red ink on yellow paper, and which 
in her opinion, possessed the property of frightening away robbers: — 

Imparibus mentis pendent tria corpora ramis: * 

Dismas et Gesmas, media est divina potestas; 

Alta petit Dismas, infelix, infima, Gesmas; 

Nos et res nostras conservet summa potestas. 

Hos versus dicas, ne tu fmto tua perdas. 

These verses in sixth century Latin raise the question whether 
the two thieves of Calvary were named, as is commonly believed, 
Dimas and Gestas, or Dismas and Gesmas. This orthography 
might have confounded the pretensions put forward in ie last 
century by the Vicomte de Gestas, of a descent from the wicked 
thief. However, the useful virtue attached to these verses forms an 
article of faith in the order of the Hospitallers. 

The church of the house, constructed in such a manner as to 
separate the Great Convent from the Boarding-school like a veri- 
table intrenchment, was, of course, common to the Boarding-school, 
the Great Convent, and the Little Convent. The public was even 
admitted by a sort of lazaretto entrance on the street. But all was 
so arranged, that none of the inhabitants of the cloister could see 
a face from the outside world. Suppose a church whose choir is 
grasped in a gigantic hand, and folded in such a manner as to form, 
not, as in ordinary churches, a prolongation behind the altar, but a 
sort of hall, or otecure cellar, to the right of the officiating priest; 
suppose this hall to be shut off by a curtain seven feet in height, 
which we have already spoken; in the shadow of that curtain, pile 
up on wooden stalls the nuns in the choir on the left, the school-girls 
on the right, the lay-sisters and the novices at the bottom, and you 
will have some idea of the nuns of the Petit-Piepus assisting at 
divine service. That cavern, which was called the choir, communi- 
cated with the cloister by a lobby. The church was light^ from the 
garden. When the nuns were present at service where their rule 
enjoined silence, the public was warned of their presence only by 
the folding seats of the stalls nobily rising and falling. 


* On the boug^ hang three bodiei of unequal merits: Dismas and Gesmas, betwM is 
tbe divine power. Disnas seeks the heists, Gesmas, unhappy man, the lowest 
the highest power wiU jMreaerve us and our e^fbets. If you repeat this veiae, yon^i^ 
lose your things by thetL 



7 . Some Silhouettes of this Darkness 


During the six years which separate 1819 from 1825, the prioress 
of the Petit-Picpus was Mademoiselle dc Blemeur, whose name, 
in religion, was Mother Innocente. She came of the farnily of 
Marguerite de Blemeur, author of Lives of the Saints of the (^rder of 
Saint'Benoit. She had been re-elected. She was a woman about 
sixty years of age, short, thick, ‘singing like a cracked pot,’ says the 
letter which we have already quoted; an excellent woman, more- 
over, and the only merry one in the whole convent, and {o\ that 
reason adored. She was learned, erudite, wise, competent, curibusly 
proficient in history, crammed with Latin, stuffed with Greek, full 
of Hebrew, and more of a Benedictine monk than a Benedictine 
nun. 

The sub-prioress was an old Spanish nun. Mother Gineres, who 
was almost blind. 

The most esteemed among the vocal mothers were Mother 
Sainte-Honorine, the treasurer; Mother Sainte-Gertrude, the chief 
mistress of the novices; Mother Saint- Ange, the assistant mistress; 
Mother Annonciation, the sacristan; Mother Saint- Augustin, ' the 
nurse, the only one in the convent who was malicious; then Mother 
Sainte-MechtUde (Mademoiselle Gauvain), very young and with a 
beautiful voice; Mother des Anges (Mademoiselle Drouet), who 
had been in the convent of the FUles-Dieu, and in the convent du 
Tr^or, between Gisors and Magny; Mother Saint-Joseph (Made- 
moiselle de Gogolludo), Mother Sainte- Adelaide (Mademoiselle 
d’Auvemey), Mother Mis^corde (Mademoiselle de Gifuentes, 
who could not resist austerities); Mother Gompassion (Made- 
moiselle de la Milti^, received at the age of sixty, in defiance of 
the rule, and very wealthy) ; Mother Providence (Mademoiselle 
de Laudini^), Mother Pr^ntation (Mademoiselle de Siguenza), 
who was prioress in 1847; and finally, Mother Sainte-G^ligne 
(sister of the sculptor Geracchi), who went mad; Mother Saintc- 
Chantal (Mademoiselle de Suzon), who went mad. 

There was also, among the prettiest of them, a charming girl 
of three and twenty, who vms from the Isle de Bourbon, a de- 
scendant of the Ghevalier Roze, whose hhme had been Mademoiselle 

(H^EC, and who was called Mother Assumption. 

■ ^ Motiier Sainte Mechtildc, intrusted with the singing and the 
choir, was fond of making use of the pupils in this quarter. She 
usually took a complete s^e them, that is to say, seven, from 
ten to sixteen years of age, inclusive, of assorted voices and sizes, 
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whom she made sing standing, drawn up in a line, side by side, 
according to age, from the smdlest to the largest. This presented 
to the eye, something in the nature of a reed-pipe of young girls, a 
sort of living Pan-pipe made of angels. 

Those of the lay-sisters whom the scholars loved most were 
Sister Euphrasie, Sister Sainte-Margu^ritc, Sister Saintc-Marthe, 
who was in her dotage, and Sister Sainte-Michel, whose long nose 
made them laugh. 

All these women were gende with the children. The nuns were 
severe only towards themselves. No fire was lighted except in the 
school, and the food was choice compared to that in the convent. 
Moreover, they lavished a thousand cares on their scholars. Only, 
when a child passed near a nun and addressed her, the nun never 
replied. 

This rule of silence had had this effect, that throughout the 
whole convent, speech had been vdthdrawn from human creatures, 
and bestowed on inanimate objects. Now it was the church-bell 
which spoke, now it was the gardener’s bell. A very sonorous bell, 
placed beside the portress, and which was audible throughout the 
house, indicated by its varied peals, which formed a sort of acoustic 
telegraph, all the actions of material life which were to be performed, 
and summoned to the parlour, in case of need, such or such an 
inhabitant of the house* Each person and each thing had its own 
peal. The prioress had one and one, the sub-prioress one and two. 
Six-five announced lessons, so that the pupils never said Ho go to 
lessons,’ but Ho go to sbc-five.’ Four-four was Madame de Genlis’s 
signal. It was very often heard. ’G’est le diable k quatre,* — ^it’s the 
very deuce— said the uncharitable. Ten-nine strokes announced a 
great event. It was the opening of the door of seclumtiy a frightful 
sheet of iron bristling with bolts, which only turned on its hinges 
in the presence of the archbishop. 

With the exception of the archbishop and the gardener, no man^ 
entered the convent, as we have already said. The school-girls saw 
two others: one, the chaplain, the Ahh6 Ban&, old and ugly, 
whom they were permitted to contemplate in the choir, through a 
grating; the other the drawing-master, M, Ansiaux, whom the 
letter, of which we have perus^ a few lines, calls Af. Anciotf and 
describes as a frightful old hunchback. 

It will be seen that all these men were carefully chosen. 

Such was this curious house. 



8 . Post Corda Lc^ides 


After having sketched its moral face, it will not prove unprofitable 
to point out, in a few words, its material configuration. The reader 
already has some idea of it. 

The convent of the Petit-Picpus-Saintc-Antoine filled almost &e 
whole of the vast trapezium which resulted from the intersection 
of the Rue Pdonceau, the Rue Droit-Mur, the Rue Petit-Pic 
and the unused lane, called Rue Aumarais on old plans. Thi 
four streets surrounded this trapezium like a moat. The convej^t 
was composed of several buildings and a garden. The principal 
building, taken in its entirety, was a juxtaposition of hybrid 
constructions which, viewed from a birdVeye view, outlined, with 
considerable exactness, a gibbet laid flat on the ground. The main 
arm of the gibbet occupied the whole of the fragment of the Rue 
Droit-Mur comprised between the Rue Pedt-Piepus and the Rue 
Polonceau; the lesser arm was a lofty, grey, severe grated facade 
which faced the Rue Petit-Piepus; the carriage entrance No. 62 
marked its extremity. Towards the centre of this facade was a low» 
arched door, whitened with dust and ashes, where the spiders.; 
wove their webs, and which was open only for an hour or two on 
Sundays, and on rare occasions, when the coffin of a nun left the 
convent. This was the public entrance of the church. The elbow 
of the gibbet was a square hall which was used as the servants’ 
hall, and which the nuns called the buttery. In the main arm were 
the cells of the mothers, the sisters, and the novices. In the lesser 
arm lay the kitchens, the refectory, backed up by the cloisters and 
the church. Between the door No. 62 and the corner of the closed 
lane Aumarais, was the school, which was not visible firom without. 
The remainder of the trapezium formed the garden, which was 
much lower than the level of the Rue Polonceau, which caused the 
walls to be very much higher on the inside than on the , outside. 
Hie garden, which slightly arched, had in its centre, on the 
summit of a hillock, a fine pdnted and conical fir-tree, whence 
ran, as from the peaked boss of a shield, four grand alleys, and, 
ranged by twos in between the branchings of these, eight small 
ones, so that, if the enclosure had been circular, the geometrical 
|>lan of the alleys would have resembled a cross supeiposed on a 
i^heel. As the alleys all ended In the very irregular v^ls of the 
garden, tibtey were of unequsd length. were bordered with 
currant bushes^ At the bottom, an alley of tali poplars ran from 
the ruins of the old convent, \^ch was at the ai^le of the Rue 
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Droit-Mur to the house of the little Convent, which was at the 
angle of the Aumarais lane. In front of the Little Convent was 
what was called the little garden. To this whole, let the reader add 
a courtyard, all sorts of varied angles fcirm^ by the interior 
buildings, prison walls, the long black line of roofs which bordered 
the other side of the Rue Polonceau for its sole perspective and 
neighbourhood, and he will be able to form for himself a complete 
image of what ^e house of the Bemardines of the Pedt-Picpus was 
forty years ago. This holy house had been built on the precise site 
of a famous tennis^ground of the foiirteenth to the sixteenth century, 
which was called the *tennis-ground of the eleven thousand devils.’ 

All these streets, moreover, were more ancient than Paris. These 
names, Ihroit-Mur and Aumarais are very ancient; the streets 
which bear them are very much more ancient still. Aumarais Lane 
was called Maugout Lane; the Rue Droit*Mur was called the 
Rue des £glantiers, for God opened flowers before man cut stones. 


p. A Century under a Guimpe 

Singe we are engaged in giving details as to what the convent of 
the Petit-Picpus was in former times, and since we have ventured 
to open a window on that discreet retreat, the reader will permit 
us one other little digression, utterly fcnrdgn to this book, but 
characteristic and liseful, since it shows that the cloister even has its 
original figures. 

In the Little Convent there was a centenarian who came from 
the Abbey of Fontevrault. She had even been in society before the 
Revolution. She talked a great deal of M. de Miromesnil, Keq>er 
of the Seals under Louis XVI and of a Presidentess Duplat, with 
whom she had been very intimate. It was her pleasure and her 
vanity to drag in these names on every pretext. She told wonders of 
the Abbey of Fontevrault, — that it was like a city, and that there 
were streets in the monastery. 

She talked with a Picard accent which amused the pupils. Every 
ye^, she solemnly renewed her vows, and at the moment of taking 
the oath, she said to the priest, ‘Monseigneur Saint-Fran9Qis gave 
it to Monseigneur Saint-Julien^ Monseigneur Saint-Julien gave it 
to Monseigneur Saint^Eu^ius, Monseigneur Saint-Eusebius gave 
it to Monseigneur Saint^Procopius, etc., etc.; and thus I give it 
to you, father.* And the school*girls would bc^in to laugh, not in 
their sleeves, Imt under their veils; charming little stifle laughs 
whidi made the vocal mothers frown. 

On another occasion, the centenarian was telling stories. She 
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said that in her youA the Bemardine monks were every whit as good as 
tiie mousquetaires* It was a century which spoke through her, but it 
was the eighteenth century. She told about the custom of &e four 
wines, which existed before the Revolution in Champagne and 
Bourgogne. When a great personage, a marshal of France, a prince, 
a duke, and a peer traversed a town in Burgundy or Champagne, 
the city fathers came out to harangue him and presented him with 
four idlver gondolas into which they had poured four different sorts 
of wine. On the first goblet this inscription could be read, 
wine; on the second, lion wine; on the third, sheep wine; on the fourth, 
hog wine. These four legends express the four stages descended py 
the drunkard; the first, intoxication, which enlivens; the second, 
that which irritates; the third, that which dulls; and the fourtV, 
that which brutalizes. \ 

In a cupboard, under lock and key, she kept a mysterious object 
of which she thought a great deal. The rule of Fontevrault did not 
forbid this. She would not show this object to any one. She shut 
herself up, which her rule allowed her to do, and hid herself, every 
time that she desired to contemplate it. If she heard a footstep in 
the corridor, she closed the cupboard again as hastily as it was 
possible with her aged hands. As soon as it was mentioned to her, 
she became silent, she who was so fond dT talking. The most curious, 
were baffled by her silence and the most tenacious by her obstinacy.* 
Thus it furnished a subject of coxximent for all those who were un- 
occupied or bored in the convent. What could that treasure of the 
centenarian be, which was so precious and so secret? Some holy book, 
no doubt? Some unique chaplet? Some authentic relic? They lost 
themselves in conjectures. When the poor old woman died, they 
rushed to her cupboard more hastily than was fitting, perhaps, and 
opened it. They found the object beneath a triple linen cloth, like 
some consecrat^ paten. It was a Faenza platter representing little 
Loves flitting away pursued by apothecary lads armed with enor- 
mous syringes. The chase abounds in grimaces and in comical 
postures. One of the charming little Loves is already fairly spitted. 
He is resisting, fluttering his tiny wings, and still making an effort 
to fly, but the dancer is laughing with a satanical air. Moral: Love 
conquered by the colic. This platter, which is very curious, and 
whi^ had, possibly, the honour of furnishing Moline with an idea, 
-was still in existence in September, 1845^; ^ ^ 

biic-a^brac merchant in the Boulevard Beaumarchais. 

This good old woman would not receive any visits from outside 
because^ said she, the parlour is too gloong^. 



However^ this almost sepulchral parlour, of which we have sought 
to convey an idea, is a purely local trait which is not reproduced 
with the same severity in other convents. At the convent of the 
Rue du Temple, in particular, which belonged, in truth, to another 
order, the black shutters were replaced by brown curtains, and the 
parlour itself was a salon with a polished wood floor, whose windows 
were draped in white muslin curt 2 uns and whose walls admitted 
all sorts of frames, a portrait of a Benedictine nun vnth unveiled 
face, painted bouquets, and even the head of a Turk, 

It is in that garden of the Temple convent, that stood that famous 
chestnut-tree which was renowned as the flnest and the largest in 
France, and which bore the reputation among the good people of 
the eighteenth century of being the father of all the ckestmUtrees of 
tile realm. 

As we have said, this convent of the Temple was occupied by 
Benedictines of the Perpetual Adoration, Benedictines quite differ- 
ent from those who depended on Citeaux, This order of the Per- 
petual Adoration is not very ancient and does not go badk more 
than two hundred years. In 1649 the holy sacrament was profaned 
on two occasions a few days apart, in two churches in Paris, at 
Saint-Sulpice and at Saint-Jean cn Gr^e, a rare and frightful 
sacrilege which set the whole town in an uproar. M, the Prior and 
Vicar-General of Saint-Germain dcs Pr6s ordered a solemn 
procession of all his clergy, in which the Pope’s Nuncio oflidated. 
But this c 3 q)iation did not satisfy two sainted women, Madame 
Courtin, Marquise de Boucs, and the Gomtesse de Ch&teauvieux. 
This outrage committed on ‘the most holy sacrament of the altar,’ 
though but temporary, would not dqpart from these holy souls, 
and it seemed to them that it could only be extenuated by a 
‘Perpetual Adoration* in some female monastery. Both of thm, one 
in 1652, the otiier in 1653, made donations of notable sums to 
Mother Catherine de Bar, called of the Holy Sacrament, a Bene- 
dictine nun, for the purpose of founding, to this pious end, a 
monastery of the order of Saint-Benoit; the first permission for this 
foundation was given to Mother Catherine de Bar by M. de Metz, 
Abb6 of Saint-Germain, ‘on condition that no woman could be 
received unless she contributed three hundred livres income, which 
amounts to six thousand livres, to the principal.* After the Ahb6 of 
Saint-Germain, Ae king accorded lettcrs-patent; and all die rest, 
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abbatkl charter, and royal letters, was confirmed in 1654 ^ 
Chamber of Accounts and the Parliament. 

Such is the origin and the legal consecration of the establishment 
of the Benedictines of the Perpetual Adoration of the Holy Sacra- 
ment at Paris. Their first convent was ‘a new building’ in the Rue 
Cassette, out of the contributions of Mesdames de Boucs and de 
Ch^teauvieux, 

This order, as it will be seen, was not to be confounded with the 
Benedictine nuns of Citeaux. It mounted back to the Abb^ of $aint- 
Gennain des Pr^, in the same manner that the ladies of the i^cred 
Heart go back to the general of the Jesuits, and the sistm of 
charity to the general of the Lazarists. \ 

It was also totally different from the Bemardines of the Petit- 
Picpus, whose intarior we have just shown. In 1657, Pope Alexander 
VII had authorized, by a special brief, the B^nardines of '^e 
Rue Petit-Picpus, to practise the Perpetual Adoration like the 
Benedictine nuns of the Holy Sacrament. But the two orders 
remained distinct none the less. 


//. End of the Petit-Picpus 

i 

At the beginning of the Restoration, the convent of the Petit- 
Picpus was in its decay; this forms a part of the general death of 
the order, which, after the eighteenth century, has been disappear- 
ing like all the religious orders. Contemplation is, like prayer, one 
of humanity’s needs; but, like everything which the Revolution 
touched, it will be transformed, and from being hostile to social 
progress, it will become favourable to it. 

The house of the Petit-Picpus was becoming rapidly dqx>pulated. 
In 1840, the Little Convent had disappeared, the scho^ had dis- 
appeared. There were no longer any old women, nor young girls; 
the first were dead, the latter had taken their dq>arture. Volamunt* 
The rule of the Perpetual Adoration is so rigid in its nature that 
it als^nns, vocations recoil before it, the order receives no recruits. 
In 1845, it still obtained lay-sisters here and there. But of professed 
nuns^ none at all. Forty years ago, the nuns numbered nearly a 
huxuired; fifieen years ago there were not more than twenty-eight 
of them. How many arc there to^ay?i[n 1847, the prioress was 
young, a sign that the circle of choice was restricted. She was not 
forty years old* In proportion as the number dimitushes, the fatigue 
uuaease% thc^jtervice df each becomes more painfol; the moi^nt 
cotdd drawing near when there would be but a dozen 

bent imd aching shoulders to bear the heavy rule of Saint-Benoit. 
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The burden is implacable^ and remains the same for the few as 
for the many. It weighs down, it crushes* Thus they die. At the 
period when the author of this book still lived in Paris, two died. 
One was twenty-five years old, the other twenty-three. This latter 
can say, like Julia Alpinula: ^Hicjaceo. Vixi mm viginti et tres.* It 
is in consequence of this decay that the convent gave up the edu- 
cation of girls. 

We have not felt able to pass before this extraordinary house 
without entering it, and without introducing the minds which 
accompany us, and which are listening to our tale, to the profit of 
some, perchance, of the melancholy history of Jean Valjean* We 
have penetrated into this community, full of those old practices 
which seem so novel to-day. It is the cicsed garden, hortus conclusus. 
We have spoken of this singular place in detail, but with respect, 
in so far, at least, as detail and respect are compatible. We do not 
understand all, but we insult nothing. We are equally far removed 
from the hosanna of Joseph de Maistre, who wound up by anointing 
the executioner, and frem the sneer of Voltaire, who even goes so 
far as to ridicule the cress. 

An illogical act on Voltaire’s part, we may remark, by the way; 
for Voltaire would have defended Jesus as he defended Galas; and 
even for these who deny superhuman incarnations, what does the 
crucifix represent? The assassinated sage. 

In this nineteenth century, the religious idea is undergoing a 
crisis. People arc unlearning certain things, and they do well, 
provided that, while unlearning them they Icam this: There is no 
vacuum in the human heart. Certain demolitions take place, and 
it is well that they do, but on condition that they arc follow^ by 
reconstructions. 

In the meantime, let us study things which are no more. It is 
necessary to know them, if only for the purpose of avoiding them. 
The counterfeits of the past assume false names, and gla^y call 
themselves the future. This spectre, this past, is given to fali^ing 
its own passport. Let us inform ourselves of the trap. Let us be on 
our guard. The past has a visage, superstition, and a mask, hypo- 
crisy. Let us denounce the visage and let us tear off the 

As for convents, they present a complex problem, — a question 
of civilization, which condemns them; a question of liberty, 
which protects them. 




BOOK SEVENTH: PARENTHESIS 


/. The Convent as an Abstract Idea 

This book is a drama, whose leading personage is the Infinite. Man 
is the second. 

Such being the case, and a convent having happened to be on 
our road, it has been our duty to enter it. Why? Because the convent, 
which is common to the Orient as well as to the Occident, to 
antiquity as well as to modern times, to paganism, to Buddhism, to 
Mahometanism, as well as to Christianity, is one of the optical 
apparatuses applied by man to the Infinite. 

This is not the place for enlarging disproportionately on certain 
ideas; nevertheless, while absolutely maintaining our reserves, our 
restrictions, and even our indignations, we must say that every 
time we encounter man in the Infinite, either well or ill understood, 
we feel ourselves overpowered with respect. There is, in the 
synagogue, in the mosque, in the pagoda, in the wigwam, a hideous 
side which we execrate, and a sublime side, which we adore. What 
a contemplation for the mind, and what endless food for thought, 
is the reverberation of God upon the human wall! 


p. The Corment as an Historical Fact 

From the point of view of history, of reason, and of truth, monasti- 
cism is condemned. Monasteries, when they abound in a nation, 
are clogs in its circulation, cumbrous establishments, centres of 
idleness where centres of labour should exist. Monastic communities 
are to the great social community what the mistletoe is to the oak, 
what the wart is to the human body. Their prosperity and their 
fatness mean the impoverishment of the country. The monastic 
regime, good at the beginning of civilization, useful in the reduction 
of the brutal by the spiritual, is bad when peoples have reached their 
manhood. Moreover, when it becomes relaxed, and when it enters 
into its period of disorder, it becomes bad for the very reasons 
which rendered it salutary in its period of purity, because it still 
continues to set the example. 

Glaustration has had its day. Cloisters, useful in the early education 
of modern civilization, have embarrassed its growth, and are 
injurious to its development. So fkr as institution and formation 
with relation to man are concerned, monasteries, which were 
good in the tenth c^tury, questionable in the fifteenth, are 
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dete8tsU>le in the nineteenth. The leprosy of noonasticism has 
gnawed nearly to a skeleton two wonderful nations, Italy and Spain ; 
the one the light, the other the splendour of Europe for centuries; 
and, at the present day, these two illustrious peoples are but just 
beginning to convalesce, thaiiJcs to the healthy and vigorous hygiene 
of 1789 alone. 

The convent — the ancient female convent in particular, such as 
it still presents itself on the threshold of this century, in Italy, in 
Austria, in Spain — ^is one of the most sombre concretions o| the 
Middle Ages. The cloister, that cloister, is the point of intersection 
of horrors. The Catholic cloister, properly speaking, is wholly fuled 
with the black radiance of death. « \ 

The Spanish convent is the most funereal of all. There rise,\ in 
obscurity, beneath vaults filled with gloom, beneath domes vague 
with shadow, massive altars of Babel, as high as cathedrals; tl^e 
immense white crucifixes hang from chains in the dark; there are 
extended, all nude on the ebony, great Christs of ivory; more than 
bleeding, — bloody; hideous and magnificent, with their elbows 
displaying the bones, their knee-pans showing their integuments, 
their wounds showing their flesh, crowned with silver thorns, nailed 
with nails of gold, with blood drops of rubies on their brows, and 
diamond tears in their eyes. The diamonds and rubies seem wet, 
and make veiled beings in the shadow below weep, their sides bruised 
with the hair shirt and their iron-tipped scourges, their breasts 
crushed with wicker hurdles, their knees excoriated with prayer; 
women who think themselves wives, spectres who think themselves 
seraphim. Do these women think? No. Have they any will? No. Do 
they love? No. Do they live? No. Their nerves have turned to bone; 
their bones have turn^ to stone. Their veil is of woven night. Their 
breath under their veil resembles the indescribably tragic respiration 
of death. The abbess, a spectre, sanctifies them and terrifies them. 
The immaculate one is there, and very fierce. Such are the ancient 
monasteries of Spain. Lairs of terrible devotion, caverns of virgins, 
ferocious places. 

Catholic Spain is more Roman than Rome herself. The Spanish 
convent was, above all others, the Catholic convent. There was a 
fiavour of the Orient about it. The archbishop, the kislar-aga of 
heaven, locked up and kept watch over this seraglio of souls reserved 
fisr God. The nun was the odalisque, the priest was the eunuch. 
The fervent were chosen in dreams and pwessed Obrist. At night, 
the beautiful, nude young man descended from the cross and 
-Became the ecstasy of the cloistered one. Lofty walls guarded the 
mystic sultana, who had the crucified for her sultan, from all living 
distraiedon. A glance on the outar world was infidelity. The in pace 
replaced the leather sack. That which vms cast in^ ^e sea in the 
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East was thrown into the ground in the West In both quarters^ 
women wrung iheir hands; the waves for the first, the grave for the 
last; here the drowned, there the buried, h^nstrous parallel. 

To-day the upholders ofthe past, unable todeny these things, have 
adopted the expedient of smiling at them. There has come into 
fashion a strange and easy manner of suppressing the revelations of 
history, of invalidating the commentaries of philosophy, of eliding 
ail embarrassing facts and all gloomy questions. A matkr for 
declamations^ say the clever. Declamations, repeat the foolhh. 
Jean-Jacques a declaims* ; Diderot a declaimer; Voltaire on Galas, 
Labarre, and Sirven, declaimers. I know not who has recently 
discovered, that Tacitus was a declaimer, diat Nero was a victim, 
and that pity is decidedly due to ‘that poor Holofernes.’ 

Facts, however, are awkward things to disconcert, and they are 
obstinate. The author of this book has seen, with his own eyes, 
eight leagues distant from Brussels, — there are relics of the Middle 
Ages there which are attainable for everybody, — at the Abbey of 
Villers, the hole of the oubliettes, in the middle of the field which 
was formerly the courtyard of the cloister, and, on the banks of 
the Thil, four stone dungeons, half under ground, half under the 
water. They were in pace. Each of these dungeons has the remains 
of an iron door, a vault, and a grated opening which, on the outside, 
is two feet above the level of the river, and on the inside, six feet 
above the level of the ground. Four feet of river flow past along the 
.outside wall. The ground is always soaked. The occupant of the 
in pace had this wet soil for his bed. In one of these dungeons, there 
is a fragment of an iron necklet riveted to the wall; in another, there 
can be seen a square box made of four slabs of granite, too short 
for a person to Ue down in, too low for him to stand upright in. A 
human being was put inside, with a coverlid of stone on top. This 
exists. Itcanbeseen. It can be touched. These these dungeons, 

these iron hinges, these necklets, that lofty peep-hole on a level with 
the river’s current, that box of stone closed with a lid of granite 
like a tomb, with this difference, diat the dead man here was a living 
being, that soil which is but mud, that vault hole, those oozing 
walls, — what declaimers! 


5 . On What Conditions One can respect the Pmt 

MoNAStxciSM, such as it existed in Spain, and such as it still exists in 
Thibet, is a sort of phd^ for civilization. It stops 1:^ short. It 
simply dqx>pulates. Glaustradon^ castration. It has bem the 
scourge of Europe. Add to this die violence so often done to^ the 
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conscience, the forced vocations, feudalism bolstered up by the 
cloister, the right of the first-born pouring the excess of the family 
into monasticism, the ferocities of which we have just spoken, the 
in pace, the closed mouths, the walled-up brains, so many unfortunate 
minds placed in the dungeon of eternal vows, the taking of the 
habit, the interment of living souls. Add individual tortures to 
national degradations, and, whoever you may be, you will shudder 
before the frock and the veil, — those two winding-sheets of hujnan 
devising. Nevertheless, at certain points and in certain plac^, in 
spite of philosophy, in spite of progress, the spirit of the cldister 
persists in the midst of the nineteenth century, and a singular as^tic 
recrudescence is, at this moment, astonishing the civilized world. 
The obstinacy of antiquated institutions in perpetuating themselves 
resembles the stubbornness of the rancid perfume which should 
claim our hair, the pretensions of the spoUed fish which should 
persist in being eaten, the persecution of the child’s garment which 
should insist on clothing the man, the tenderness of corpses which 
should return to embrace the living. 

Tngrates!’ says the garment, T protected you in inclement 
weather. Why v^l you have nothing to do with me?* T have just 
come ih>m the deep sea,’ says the fish. T have been a rose,’ says the 
perfume. ‘I have loved you,’ says the corpse. T have civilized you,’ 
says the convent. 

To this there is but one reply: ‘In former days.’ 

To dream of the indefinite prolongation of defunct things, and of 
the government of men by embalming, to restore dogmas in a bad 
condition, to regild shrines, to patch up cloisters, to rebless 
reliquaries, to refurnish superstitions, to revictual fanaticisms, to 
put new handles on holy water brushes and militarism, to reconstitute 
monasticism and militarism, to believe in the salvation of society 
by the multiplication of parasites, to force the past on the present, 
— ^this seems strange. Still, there are theorists who hold such 
theories. These theorists, who are in other respects people of 
intelligence, have a very simple process; they apply to the past a 
glazing which they call social order, divine right, morality, family, 
the respect of elde», antique authority, sacred tradition, legitimacy, 
religion; and they go about shouting, ‘Look! take this, honest 
people.’ This logic was known to the ancients. The soothsayers 
practised it. They rubbed a black heifin* over with chalk, and said, 
*She is white, Bos cretatus,^ ^ 

As fbr us, we respect the past here and there, and we spare it, 
above all, provided that it consents to be dead. If it insists on 
being alive, we attack it, and we try to kill it. 

Superstitions, bigotries, affected devotitm, prejudices, thoseforms, 
all forms as they are, are tenaciois of life; they have teeth and nails 
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in their smoke, and they must be clasped close, body to body» 
and war must be made on them, and that without truce; for it is 
one of the fatalities of humanity to be condemned to eternal combat 
with phantoms. It is difficult to seize darkness by the throat, and 
to hurl it to the earth. 

A convent in France, in the broad daylight of the nineteenth 
century, is a college of owls facing the light. A cloister, cau|^t in 
the very act of asceticism, in the very heart of the city of *89 and 
of 1830 and of 1848, Rome blossoming out in Paris, is an anadiro- 
nism. In ordinary times, in order to dissolve an anachronism and 
to cause it to vanish, one has only to make it spdl out the date. 
But we are not in ordinary times. 

Let us fight. 

Let us hght, but let us make a distinction. The peculiar property of 
truth is never to commit excesses. What need has it of exaggeradon? 
There is that which it is necessary to destroy, and there is that 
which it is simply necessary to elucidate and examine. What a force 
is kindly and serious examinadon! Let us not apply a flame where 
only a light is required. 

So, given the nineteenth century, we arc opposed, as a general 
proposidon, and among all peoples, in Asia as well as in Europe, 
in India as well as in Turkey, to ascedc claustradon. Whoever says 
cloister, says marsh. Their putrescence is evident, their stagnadon 
is unhealthy, their fermentadon infects people with fever, and 
edolates them; their muldplicadon becomes a plague of ]^;ypt. 
We cannot think without affright of those lands where fakirs, 
bonzes, santons, Greek monks, marabouts, talapoins, and dervishes 
multiply even like swarms of vermin. 

This said, the religious question remains. This question has 
certain mysterious, almost formidable sides; may we be permitted 
to look at it fixedly. 


4. The Convent from the Point of View of PrmAples 

Men unite themselves and dwell in communities. By virtue of what 
right? By virtue of the right of association. 

They shut themselves up at home. By virtue of what right? By 
virtue of the right which every man has to open or shut his ^xur. 

They do not come forth. By virtue of what right? By virtue of the 
right to go and come, which implies the right to remain at home. 
There, at home, what do they do? 

They speak in low tones; they drop their eyes; they toil. They 
renounce the world, towns, sensualities, pleasures, vanities, pride. 
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int^ests. They are clothed in coarse woollen or coarse linen. Not 
one of them possesses in his own right anything whatever. On 
entmng there^ each one who was rich makes hm^f pocr. What 
he has^ he gives to all. He who was what is called noble, a gentleman 
and a lord, is the equal of him who was a peasant. The cell is 
identifical for all. All undergo the same tonsure, wear the same 
frock, eat the same black bread, sleep on the same straw, die on 
the same ashes. Hie same sack on their backs, the same rope 
around their loins. If the decision has been to go barefoot, iall go 
barefoot. There may be a prince among them; that prince\is the 
same shadow as the rest. No titles. Even family names\have 
disappeared. They bear only first names. All are bowed beneath 
the equality of baptismal names. They have dissolved the carnal 
family, and constituted in their community a spiritual family. They 
have no otiber relatives than all men. They succour the poor, drey 
care for the sick. They elect those whom they obey. They call each 
other ‘my brother.* 

You stqp me and exclaim, ‘But that is the ideal convent!’ 

It is sufficient that it may be the possible convent, that I should 
take notice of it. 

Thence it results that, in the preceding book, I have spoken of a 
convent widi respectful accents. The Middle Ages cast aside, Min 
cast aside, the historical and political question held in reserve, from 
the purely philosophical point of view, outside the requirements of 
militant policy, on condition that the monastery shall be absolutely 
a voluntary matter and shall contain only consenting parties, I 
shall always consider a cloistered community with a certain 
attentive, and, in some respects, a deferential gravity. 

Wherever there is a community, there is a commune; where 
thm is a commune, there is right. The monastery is the product 
of the formula: Equsdity, Fraternity. Oh! how grand is liberty! And 
what a splendid tram^guration! Liberty suffices to transform the 
rndnastery into a republic. 

Let us continue. 

But these men, or these women who are behind these four walls. 
They dress diemselves in coarse woollen, they are equals, they call 
each other toothers, that b well; but do something else? 

Yes. 

What? 

They gaze on the darkness, they kneel, and they clasp their hands. 

W^t dsM this sign^? 



5 . Prqi^r 

They pray. To whom? To God. To pray to God,— what is the 
meaning of these words? 

Is there an infinite beyond us? Is that infinite there, inherent, 
permanent; necessarily substantial, since it is infinite; and because, 
f it lacked matter it wotdd be bounded; necessarily intelligent, since 
it is infinite, and because, if it lacked intellegence, it would end 
thm? Does this infinite awaken in us the idea of essence, while 
we can attribute to ourselves only the idea of existence? In other 
terms, is it not the absolute, of which we arc only the relative? 

At the same time that there is an infinite without us, is there not 
an infinite within us? Are not these two infinities (what an alarming 
plural!) superposed, the one upon the other? Is not this second 
infinite, so to speak, subjacent to the first? Is it not the latter’s 
mirror, reflection, echo, an abyss which is concentric v^th another 
abyss? Is this second infinity intelligent also? Docs it think? Docs 
it love? Docs it will? If these two infinities are intelligent, each of 
them has a will principle, and there is an / in the upper infinity as 
there is an /in ^ lower infinity. The /below is the soul; the / on 
high is God. 

To place the infinity here below in contact, by tfic medium of 
thought, with the infinity on high, is called praying. 

Let us take nothing from the human mind; to suppress is bad. 
We must reform and transform. Certain faculties in man are 
directed towards the Unknown; thought, rcvcry, prayer. The Un- 
known is an ocean. What is conscience? It is the compass of the 
Unknown. Thought, rcvcry, prayer,— dxcsc are great and mysterious 
radiations. Let us respect diem. Whither go these majestic irradi- 
ations of the soul? Into the shadow; that is to say, to the light 

The grandeur of democracy is to disown nothing and to deny 
nothing of humanity. Close to the right of the man, beside it at the 
least, there exists the right of die soul. 

To crush fanaticism and to venerate the infinite, such is the law. 
Xet us not confine oursdvcs to prostrating ourselves before the tree 
of creation, and to the contemplation of its branches full of stars. 
We have a duty to labour over the human soul, to defend the mystery 
against the miracle, to adore the incomprehensible and reject the 
absurd, to admit, as an inexplicable fact, only what is necesss^, to 
puriiy belief, to lemovc supendtions &om above rdigbh; Wdear 
God of caterpillars. 


S07 



6. The Absolute Goodness of Prayer 

With regard to the modes of prayer, all are good, provided 
that they are sincere. Turn your book upside down and be in the 
infinite. j 

There is, as we know, a philosophy which denies the inj^nite. 
There is also a philosophy, patholopcally classified, which denies 
the sun; this philosophy is called blindness. \ 

To erect a sense which we lack into a source of truth, is a\fine 
blind man’s self-sufficiency. \ 

The curious thing is the haughty, superior, and compassionate 
airs which this groping philosophy assumes towards the philosophy 
which beholds God. One fancies he hears a mole crying, T pity 
them with their sun!’ 

There are, as we know, powerful and illustrious atheists. At 
bottom, led back to the truth by their very force, they arc not 
absolutely sure that they are atheists; it is with them only a question 
of definition, and in any case, if they do not believe in God, being 
great minds, they prove God. , 

We salute them as philosophers, while inexorably denouncing 
their philosophy. 

Let us go on. 

The remarkable thing about it is, also, their facility in paying 
themselves off with words. A metaphysical school of the North, 
impregnated to some extent with fog, has fancied that it has worked 
a revolution in human understanding by replacing the word Force 
with the word Will. 

To say: ‘the plant wills,’ instead of: ‘the plant grows:’ this would 
be fecund in results, indeed, if we were to add: ‘the universe wills.’ 
Why? Because it would come to this; the plant wills, therefore it has 
an /; the universe wills, therefore it has a God. 

As for us, who, however, in contradistinction ot this school, reject 
nothing a priori^ a will in the plant, accepted by this school, appears 
to us more difii^t to admit than a will in the universe denied by it. 

To deny the will of the infinite, that is to say, God, is impossible 
on any other conditions than a deniaLof the infinite. We have 
demonstrated this. 

The negation of the infinite leads straight to nihilism. Everything 
becomes ‘a mental conception/ 

Widi nihilism, no discussion is po^ble; for the nihilist logic 
doubts the existence of its interlocutor, and is not quite sure that it 
exists itself. 
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From its point of view, it is possible that it may be for itself, only 
^a mental conception.’ 

Only, it does not perceive that all which it has denied it admits 
in the lump, simply by the utterance of the word, mind. 

In short, no way is open to the thought by a philosophy which 
makes all end in the monosyllable, No. 

To No there is only one reply, Yes. 

Nihilism has no point. 

There is no such thing as nothingness. Zero does not exist. 
Everything is something. Nothing is nothing. 

Man lives by affirmation even more than by bread. 

Even to see and to show does not suffice. Philosophy should be an 
energy; it should have for effort and effect to ameliorate the 
condition of man. Socrates should enter into Adam and produce 
Marcus Aurelius; in other words, the man of wisdom should be 
made to emerge from the man of felicity. Eden should be changed 
into a Lyceum. Science should be a cordial. To enjoy,— what a sad 
aim, and what a paltry ambition! The brute enjoys. To offer 
thought to the thirst of men, to give them all as an dexir the notion 
of God, to make conscience and science fraternize in them, to 
render them just by this mysterious confrontation; such is the 
function of real philosophy. Morality is a blossoming out of truths. 
Contemplation leads to action. The absolute should be practicable. 
It is necessary that the ideal should be breathable, drinkable, and 
eatable to the human mind. It is the ideal which has the right to 
say: Take, this is my body, this is my blood. Wisdom is a holy com- 
munion. It is on this condition that it ceases to be a sterile love of 
science and becomes the one and sovereign mode of human rallying, 
and that philosophy hersdf is promoted to religion. 

Philosophy should not be a corbd erected on mystery to gaze upon 
it at its ease, without any other result than that of being convenient 
to curiosity. 

For our part, adjourning the devdopment of our thought to 
another occasion, we will confine ourselves to saying that we 
neither understand man as a point of departure nor progress as 
an end, without those two forces which are their two motors: &ith 
and love. 

Progress is the goal, the ideal is the type. 

What is this ideal? It is God. 

Ideal, absolute, perfection, infinity: identical words. 



7- Precautions to be observed in Blame 

History and philosophy have eternal duties, which are, at the same 
time, simple duties; to combat Caiphas the High>*priest, Draco the 
Lawgiver, Trimalcion the Legislator, Tiberius the Emperor; (this 
is clear, direct, and limpid, and oilers no obscurity. I 

But the right to live apart, even with its inconveniences ana its 
abuses, insists on being stated and taken into account. Genobitism 
is a human problem. \ 

When one speaks of convents, those abodes of error, but of inr^ 
ccnce, of aberration but of good-will, of ignorance but of devotioh, 
of torture but of martyrdom, it always becomes necessary to say 
either yes or no. 

A convent is a contradiction. Its object, salvation; its means 
thereto, sacrifice. The convent is supreme egoism having for its 
result supreme abnegation. 

To abdicate with the object of reigning seems to be the device 
of monasticism. 

In the cloister, one suffers in order to enjoy. One draws a bill 
of exchange on death. One discounts in terrestrial gloom celestial 
light. In the cloister, hell is accepted in advance as a post obit on 
paradise. 

The taking of the veil or the frock is a suicide paid for with 
eternity. 

It docs not seem to us, that on such a subject mockery is per- 
missible. All about it is serious, the good as well as the bad. 

The just man frowns, but never smiles with a malicious sneer. 
We understand wrath, but not malice. 


8. Faith, Law 

A FRW words more. We blame the church when she is saturated 
with intrigues, we despise the spiritual which k harsh toward the 
tenoral; but we cverywhae honour thethoughtful man. 

We salute the man who kneels. 

A feith; this is a necessity for man. Woe to him who believes 
notfam^. 

One is not unoccupied because one is absorbed. There is visible 
labour and invisible labour. 

To contemplate is to labour, to think h to act 
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Folded arxm toil, clasped hands work. A gaze fixed on heaven 
is a work. 

Thales remained motionless for four years. He founded philosophy. 

In our opinioii, cenobiles are not lazy men, and recluses are 
not idlOT. 

To meditate on the Shadow is a serious thing. 

Wthout invalidating anything that we have just said, we bdieve 
that a perpetual memory of the tomb is proper for the living. On 
this point, the priest and the philosopher agree. We must die. The 
Abb6 dc la Trappe replies to Horace. 

To mingle with one’s life a certain presence of the sepulchre, — ^this 
is the law of the sage ; and it is the law of the ascetic. In this respect, 
the ascetic and the sage converge. There is a material growth; we 
admit it. There is a moral grandeur; we hold to that. Thoughtless 
and vivacious spirits say: — 

‘What is the good of those motionless figures on the side of 
mystery? What purpose do they serve? What do they do?* 

Alasl In the j^esence of the darkness which environs us, and 
which awaits us, in our ignorance of what the immense dispersion 
will make of us, we reply: ‘There is probably no work more divine 
than that performed by Aese souls.* And we add : ‘There is probably 
no work which is more useful.* 

There certainly must be some who pray constantly for those who 
never pray at all. 

In our opinion the whole quesdon lies in die amount of thought 
that is mingled with prayer. 

Leibnitz praying is grand, Voltaire adoring is dne. Deo erexit 
Voltaire, 

We are for religion as against religions. 

We are of the number who believe in the wretchedness of orisons, 
and the sublimity of prayer. 

Moreover, at this minute which we are now traversing, — a 
minute which will not, fortunately, leave its impress on die nine- 
teenth century, — ^at this hour, when so many men have low brows 
and souls but little elevated, among so many mortals whose 
morality consists in enjoyment, and who are busied with the brief 
and misshapen things of matter, whoever exiles himself seem worthy 
of veneradon to us. 

The monastery is a renunciadon. Sacrifice wrongly directed is 
sdll sacrifice. To mistake a grave error for a duty has a grandeur 
of its own. 

Taken by itself, and ideally, and in order to examine the tmdi 
on all skies undi all aspects have been impartially exhaiisted, the 
monastery, the female convent in particular, — ^for in our century 
it is woman who suffers the most, and in this exile of the dk^ter 
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there is something of protestation^-^the female convent has 
incontestably a certain majesty. 

This cloistered existence wMch is so austere, so depressing, a 
few of whose features we have just traced, is not life, for it is not 
liberty; it is not the tomb, for it is not plenitude; it is the strange 
place whence one beholds, as from the crest of a lofty mountain, on 
one side the abyss where we are, on the other, the abyss whither 
we shall go ; it is the narrow and misty frontier separating two worlds, 
illuminated and obscured by both at the same time, where the ray 
of life which has become enfeebled is mingled with the vague ray 
of death; it is the half obscurity of the tomb. \ 

We, who do not believe what these women believe, but whex like 
them, live by faith, — ^we have never been able to think without a 
sort of tender and religious terror, without a sort of pity, thi^t is 
full of envy, of those devoted, trembling and trusting creatiues, 
of these humble and august souls who dare to dwell on the very 
brink of the mystery, waiting between the world which is closed 
and heaven which is not yet open, turned towards the light which 
one cannot see, possessing the sole happiness of thinking that they 
know where it is, aspiring towards the gulf^ and the unknown, their 
eyes fixed motionless on the darkness, kneeling, bewildered, stupe- 
fied, shuddering, half lifted, at times, by the deep breaths of eternity. 



BOOK' EIGHTH: CEMETERIES TAKE THAT 
WHICH IS COMMITTED THEM 


/• Which treats of the Manner of mtering a Convent 

It was into this house that Jean Valjean had, as Fauchelevent 
expressed it, ^fallen from the sky.’ 

He had scaled the wall of the garden which formed the angle of 
the Rue Polonceau. That hymn of the angels which he had heard 
in the middle of the night, was the nuns chanting matins; that hall, 
of which he had caught a glimpse in the gloom, was the chapel. 
That phantom which he had seen stretched on the ground was the 
sister vAio was making reparation; that bell, the sound of which 
had so strangely surprised him, was the gardener’s bell attached 
to the knee of Father Fauchelevent. 

Cosette once put to bed, Jean Valjean and Fauchelevent had, 
as we have already seen, supped on a glass of wine and a bit of 
cheese before a good, crackling fire; then, the only bed in the hut 
being occupied by Cosette, each threw himself on a truss of straw. 

Before he shut his eyes, Jean Valjean said: T must remain here 
henceforth.’ This remark trotted through Fauchelevent’s head all 
night long. 

To tell the truth, neither of them slept. 

Jean Valjean, feeling that he was discovered and that Javert was 
on his scent, understood that he and Cosette were lost if they 
returned to Paris. Then the new storm which had just burst upon 
him had stranded him in this cloister. Jean Valjean had, hencefc^th, 
but one thought* — to remain there. Now, for an unfortunate man 
in his position, this convent was both the safest and the most 
dangerous of places; the most dangerous, because, as no men might 
enter there, if he were discovered, it was a flagrant offence, and 
Jean Valjean would find but one step intervening between the 
convent and prison; the safest, because, if he could manage to 
get himself accepted there and remain there, who would ever sedt 
him in such a place? To dwell in an impossible place was safety. 

On his side, Fauchelevent was cudgdlmg his brains. He began 
by declaring to himself that he understood nothing of the matter. 
How had M. Madeleine got there, when the walls were what dtey 
were? Cloister walls are not to be stepped over. How did he get 
there with a child? One cannot scale a perpendicular wsdl with 
a ch3d in one’s arms. Who was that child? Where did they both 
come from? Since Fauchelevent had lived in the convent, he had 
heard nothing of M. sur M., and he knew nothing of what had taken 
place there. Father Madeline had an air which discouraged 
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queitjbns; and besides^ Fauchelevent said to hiznadf: *One does not 
question a saint.* M. Madeleine had preserved all his prestige in 
Fauchdevent’s eyes. Only, from some words which Jean Valjean 
had let fall, the gardener thought he could draw the inference that 
M. Madeleine had prd>ably become bankrupt through the hard 
times, and that he was pursued by his creditors; or that he had 
compromised himself in some political aBSur, and was in hiding; 
which last did not displease Fauchelevent, who, like many of our 
peasants of the North, had an old fund of Bonapartism about ixim. 
While in hiding, M. Madeleine had selected the convent as a refuge, 
and it was quite simple that he should wish to remain thereABut 
the inexplicable point, to which Fauchelevent returned constantly 
and over which he wearied his brain, was that M. Madeleine should 
be there, and that he should have that little girl with hm. 
Fauchelevent saw them, touched them, spoke to them, and still 
did not believe it possible. The incomprehensible had just made 
its entrance into Fauchelevent*s hut Fauchelevent groped about 
amid conjectures, and could see nothing clearly but this: ‘M. 
Madeleine saved my life.’ This certainty alone was sufficient and 
decided his course. He said to himself : Tt is my turn now.* He added 
in his conscience: *M. Madeleine did not stop to ddiberate when 
it was a question of thrusting himself under the cart for the purpo^ 
of dragging me out* He made up his mind to save M. Madeleine. 

Nevertheless, he put many questions to himself and made himself 
divers rq^es: *Afrer what he did for me, would 1 save him if he 
were a thief? Just the same. If he were an assassin, would 1 save 
him? Just the same. Since he is a saint, shall I save him? Just the 
same.* 

But what a problem it was to manage to have him remain in the 
convent! Fauchelevent did not recoil in the face of this almost 
chimerical undertaking; this poor peasa.nt of Picardy without any 
other ladder than his self-devotion, his good will, and a little of that 
old rtistic cunning, on this occasion enlisted in the service of a 
generous enteiprise, undertook to scale the difficulties of the cloister, 
and the steep escarpments of the rule of Saint-Benoit Father 
Faud^event was an old man who had been an ^oist all his life, 
and who, towards the eikl of his days, halt, infirm, with no interest 
left to him in the world, found it sweet to be gratefiil, and perceiving 
a gesmmm action to be perforxned, flung l|m^f upon it a man, 
who at the monumt when he is dying, dioi^ find dose to his hand a 
glass of good wine which he had never tasted, and should swallow 
ft with avidity.. We may add, that the air which he had breathed 
{oc n^ny years in this convent hisd destroyed all personality In him, 
and had ended by rendering a good action of son^kind alwdutdy 
neceiisary to him. , - 
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So he took Im resolve: to devote himsdf to M. Madeteioe. 

We have just called him a poorpmsant qfJPieardy. That description 
is justj but incomplete* At ^e point of this story which we have 
now reached, a little of Father Fauchelevent’s physiology becomes 
useful. He was a peasant, but he had been a notaary^ which added 
trickery to his cunning, and penetration to his ingenuousness. 
Having, through various causes, failed in his business, he had 
descended to the calling of a carter and a labourer. But, in spite of 
oaths and lashings, which horses seem to require, something of the 
notary had lingered in him. He had some natural wit; he talked 
good grammar; he conversed, which is a rare thing in a village; and 
the other peasants said of him: ^He talks almost like a gentleman 
with a hat.* Fauchelevent belonged, in fact, to that species, which 
the impertinent and flippant vocabulatry of the last century qualified 
as demi-bourgeoist demi4out^ and which the metaphors showered by 
the chateau upon the thatched cottage ticketed in the pigeon-hole 
of the plebeian : rather rustic^ rather oMfied; pepper and salt Fauchelevent, 
though sorely tried and harshly used by Bite, worn out, a sort of 
poor, threadbare old soul, was, nevertheless, an impulsive man, and 
extremely spontaneous in his actions; a precious quality which 
prevents one jErcmx ever being wicked. His defects and his vices, for 
he had some, were all superficial; in short, his physiognomy was 
of the kind which succeeds with an observer. His aged face had 
none of those disagreeable wrinkles at the top of the forehead, which 
signify malice or stupidity. 

At daybreak, Father Fauchelevent opened his eyes, after having 
done an enormous deal of thinking, and beheld M. Madeleine 
seated on his truss of straw, and watching Co9ette*s slumbers. 
Fauchelevent sat up and said: — 

‘Now that you arc here, how arc you going to contrive to enter?* 

This remark sununed up the situation and aroused Jean Valjean 
from his revery. 

The two men took counsel tc^ther* 

Tn the first place,* said Fauchelevent, ‘you will begin by not 
setting foot outside of this chamber, either you or the child. One 
step in the garden and we are done for.’ 

‘That is true.’ 

‘Mmisieur Madeleine,’ resumed Fauchelevent, ‘you have arrived 
at a very auspicious moment, I mean say a very inauspicious 
moment; one 6£ the ladies is very ill. This will jxrevrat them ftoni 
looking much in our direction. It seeins that she is dying. Ihe 
prayem of the forty hours are bring said. The wh^ comm«»ity 
is in confusion^ That occupies them. The one who is on point 
of departure is a saint. In fact, we are all saints here ; all the \ 

between them and me is that they say “our cell,” and I «ay 
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“my cabin.” The prayers for the dying are to be said, and then the 
prayers for the dead. We shall be at peace here for to-day; but I 
will not answer for to-morrow.* 

‘Still,* observed Jean Valjean, ‘this cottage is in the niche of the 
wall, it is hidden by a sort of ruin, there are trees, it is not visible 
from the convent.’ 

‘And I add that the nuns never come near it.’ 

‘Well?* said Jean Valjean. , 

The interrogation mark which accentuated this ‘well* signified: 
‘it seems to me that one may remain concealed here?* It was to this 
interrogadon point that Fauchelevent responded: — 

‘There are the little girls.* 

‘What litde girls?’ asked Jean Valjean. \ 

Just as Fauchelevent opened his mouth to explain the words wl\ich 
he had uttered, a bell emitted one stroke. 

‘The nun is dead,* said he. ‘There is the knell.* 

And he made a sign to Jean Valjean to listen. 

The bell struck a second dine. 

‘It is the knell, Monsieur Madeleine. The bell will condnue to 
strike once a minute for twenty-four hours, until the body is taken 
from the chxirch. — ^You see, they play. At recreation hours it 
suffices to have a ball roll aside, to send them all hither, in spite, of 
prohibidons, to hunt and rummage for it all about here. Those 
cherubs are devils.’ 

‘Who?* asked Jean Valjean. 

‘The little girls. You would be very quickly discovered. They 
would shriek: “Oh! a man!** There is no danger to-day. There will 
be no recreadon hour. The day will be endrely devoted to prayers. 
You hear the bell. As I told you, a stroke each minute. It is the 
death knell.* 

‘I understand. Father Fauchelevent. There are pupils.* 

And Jean Valjean thought to himself: — 

‘Here is Cosette’s educadon already provided.* 

Fauchelevent exclaimed: — 

‘Pardine! There are litde girls indeed! And they would bawl 
around you! And they would rush off! To be a man here is to have 
the plague. You see how they fssten a bell to my paw as though 
I were a wild beast.’ 

Jean Valjean fell into more and more profound thought. — 
‘this convent would be our salvadon,’ he murmured. 

Then he raised his voice: — 

‘Yes, the difficulty is to remain here.* 

‘No,’ said Fauchelevmt, ‘die difficulty is to get out’ , 

Jean Valjean fdt the blood rush back to his heart. 

‘To get out!* 
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*YeSt Monsieur Madeleine. In order to return here it is first 
necessary to get out.’ 

And after wailing, until another stroke of the knell had sounded, 
Fauchelevent went on; — 

‘You must not be found here in this fashion. Whence come you? 
For me, you fall from heaven, because I know you; but the nuns 
require one to enter by the door.’ 

All at once they heard a rather complicated pealing from another 
bell. 

‘Ah!’ said Fauchelevent, ‘they are ringing up the vocal mothers. 
They are going to the chapter. They always hold a chapter when 
any one dies. She died at daybreak. People generally do die at 
daybreak. But cannot you get out by the way in which you entered? 
Gome, I do not ask for the sake of questioning you, but how did 
you get in?’ 

Jean Valjean turned pale; the very thought of descending again 
into that terrible street made him shudder. You make your way 
out of a forest filled with tigers, and once out of it, imagine a friendly 
counsel that shall advise you to return thither! Jean Valjean 
pictured to himself the whole police force still engaged in swarming 
in that quarter, agents on the watch, sentinels everywhere, frightfiil 
fists extended towards his collar, Javert at the comer of the inter-* 
section of the streets perhaps. 

‘Impossible!* said he. ‘Father Fauchelevent, say that I fell from 
the sky.’ 

‘But I believe it, I believe it,’ retorted Fauchelevent. ‘You have 
no need to tell me that. The good God must have taken you in 
his hand for the purpose of getting a good look at you close to, and 
then dropped you. Only, he meant to place you in a man’s convent; 
he made a mistake. Come, there goes another peal, that is to order 
the porter to go and inform the municipality that the dead-doctor 
is to come here and view a corpse. All that is the ceremony of 
dying. These good ladies are not at all fond of that visit. A doctor 
is a man who does not believe in anything. He lifts the veil. Some- 
times he lifts something else too. How quickly they have had the 
doctor summoned this time! What is the matter? Your little one 
is still asleep. What is her name?’ 

^Cosette.’ 

‘She is your daughter? You are her grandfadier, that is?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘It will be easy enough for her to get out of here. I have my service 
door which opens on the courtyard. I knock. The porter opens; 
I have my vintage basket on my back, the child is in it, I go out. 
Father Fauchelevent goes out with his basket— djat is perfectly 
natural. You wfil tell the child to keep very quiet. She will be under 
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the cover. 1 will leave her for whatever tiixie is required wilh a good 
old fnend, a fruit-sellar whom 1 know in the Rue CShemin-Vert, 
who is deaf, and who has a little bed. I will shout in the fhdt-seller’s 
ear, that she is a niece of mine, and that she is to keep hdr for me 
un^ to-morrow. Then the little one will re-enter with you; for I 
will contrive to have you re-enter. It must be done. But how will 
you manage to get out?* 

Jean Valjean shook his head. j 

*No one must see me, the whole |>oint lies there, Bather 
Fauchelevent. Find some means of getting me out in a basket, ^der 
cover, like Gosette.* \ 

Fauchelevent scratched the lobe of his ear with the middle fmger 
of his left hand, a sign of serious embarrassment. ^ 

A third peal created a diversion. \ 

‘That is the dead-doctor taking his departure,’ said Fauchelevent. 
*He has taken a look and said: *‘She is dead, that is well.” When 
the doctor has signed the passport for paradise, die imdertaker’s 
company sends a coffin. If it is a mother, the mothers lay her out; 
if she is a sister, the sisters lay her out. After which, I nail her up. 
That forms a part of my gardener’s duty. A gardener is a bit of 
a grave-digger. She is placed in a lower hall of the church which 
conununicates with the street, and into which no man may enter 
save the doctor of the dead. 1 don’t count the undertaker’s men and 
myself as men. It is in that hall that I naO up the coffin. The under- 
taker’s men come and get it, and whip up, coachman! that’s the 
way one goes to heaven. They fetch a box with nothing in it, they 
take it away again with somediing in it. That’s what a burial is 
like. De prafundis* 

A horizontal ray of sunshine lightly touched the face of the 
sleeping Gosette, who lay with her mouth vaguely open, and had 
the of an angel drinking in the light Jean V;^jcan had fallen 
to ganc^ at her. He was no longer listmiing to Fauchelevent. 

That one is not listened to is no reason for preserving silence. The 
good old gardener went on tranquilly with his babble: — 

^The grave is dug in the Vaugirard cemetery. They declare that 
they are going to suppress that Vaugirard cemetery. It is an ancient 
cemetery which is outside the r^ulations, which has no uniform, 
and which is going to retire. It is a shame, for it is convenient. 
I have a friend there, Fatho: Mesdenne, ffie grave-digger. The nuns 
here possess one privilege, it is to be taken to that cemetery at 
nightJ^. There is a iq>ecial permission from the Prelecture on their 
hdialt But how nuipy events have htq>poied since yesterday! 
Mother Griad^on » dead, apd Father h^delehie— ’ < 

‘Is buried,’ mid Jean Valjean, smiling sadly. 

Fapdidevent caught die wc»*4* 
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^Gockdbess! if you were here fot good, it would be a real buiial.’ 

A fourth peal burst out. Fauchelevent hastily detached die belled 
knee-cap from its nail and buckled it on his knee again. 

‘This dme it is for me* The Mother Prioress wants me. Good, now 
I am pricking myself on die tongue of my buckle. Monsieur 
Madeleine, don*t stir from here, and wait for me. Something new 
has come up. If you are hungry, there is wine, bread, and cheese.’ 

And he hastened out of the hut, crying: ‘Coming! coming!’ 

Jean Valjean watched him hurrying across the garden as fast 
as his crooked leg would permit, casting a sidelong glance by the 
way on his melon patch. 

I^ess than ten minutes later. Father Fauchelevent, whose bell put 
die nuns in his road to flight, tapped gently at a door, and a gende 
voice replied: ^Foreverl Forever P that is to say: * Enter. ^ 

The door was the one leading to the parlour reserved for seeing 
the gardener on business. This parlour adjoined the chapter hall. 
The prioress, seated on the only chair in the parlour, was waiting 
for Fauchelevent 


s. Fauchelevent in the Presence of a Difficulty 

It is the peculiarity of certain persons and certain professions, 
notably priests and nuns, to wear a grave and agitated air on critical 
occasions. At the moment when Fauchelevent entered, this double 
form of preoccupation was imprinted on the countenance of the 
prioress, who was that wise and charming Mademoiselle de 
Blemeur, Mother Innocente, who was ordinarily cheerful. 

The gardener made a timid bow, and remained at the door of the 
cell. The prioress, who was telling her beads, raised ho: eyes and 
said : — 

‘Ahl it is you, Father Fauvent.* 

This abbreviation had been adopted in the convent. 

Fauchelevent bowed again. 

‘Father Fauvent, I have sent for you.* 

‘Here I ana, reverend Mother.’ 

‘I have something to say to you.’ 

‘And so have I,’ said Fauchdevent with a boldness which caused 
him inward terror, ‘I have sometiiing to say to the very reverand 
Mother.* 

prioress stared at him. 

‘Ahl you hsm a communication to make to me.’ 

‘A requests, 

speak,' ^ 
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Goodman Fauchelevent, the ex-notary» belonged to the category 
of peasants who have assurance. A certain clever ignorance 
constitutes a force; you do not distrust it, and you are caught by it. 
Fauchelevent had been a success during the something more than 
two years which he had passed in the convent. Always solitary and 
busi^ about his gardening, he had nothing else to do than to 
indulge his curiosity. As he was at a distance from all those veiled 
women passing to and fro, he saw before him only an agitation of 
shadows. By dint of attention and sharpness he had succeeded in 
clothing all those phantoms with flesh, and those corpses werd alive 
for him. He was like a deaf man whose sight grows keener, anil like 
a blind man whose hearing becomes more acute. He had applied 
himself to riddling out the significance of the different peals, Vnd 
he had succeeded, so that this taciturn and enigmatical clollster 
possessed no secrets for him; the sphinx babbled all her secrets in 
his ear. Fauchelevent knew all and concealed all ; that constituted 
his art. The whole convent thought him stupid. A great merit in 
religion. The vocal mothers made much of Fauchelevent. He was 
a curious mute. He inspired confidence. Moreover, he was regular, 
and never went out except for well-demonstrated requirements of 
the orchard and vegetable garden. This discretion of conduct had 
inured to his credit. None the less, he had set two men to chattering: 
the porter, in the convent, and he knew the singularities of dieir 
parlour, and the grave-digger, at the cemetery, and he was ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of their sepulture; in this way, he 
possessed a double light on the subject of these nuns, one as to their 
life, the other as to thdir death. But he did not abuse his knowledge. 
The congregation thought a great deal of him. Old, lame, blind to 
everything, probably a little deaf into the bargain, — ^what qualities! 
They would have found it dijBficult to replace him. 

The goodman, with the assurance of a person who feels that he 
is appreciated, entered into a rather diffuse and very deep rustic 
harangue to the reverend prioress. He talked a long time about his 
age, his infirmities, the surcharge of years counting double for him 
henceforth, of the increasing demands of his work, of the great size 
of die garden, of nights which must be passed, like the last, for 
instance, when he had been obl^ed to put straw mats over the 
melon beds, because of the moon, and he wound up as follows: 
•^That he had a brother* — (the prioress made a movement), — ‘a 
brother no longer young’ — (a second movement on the part of the 
prioress, but one expressive of reassurance), — ^^that, if he might be 
pertxutt^, this brotiber would come and live with him and help 
him, that he was an excellent gardener, that the community would 
reedve from him good service, better than his own; that, otherwise, 
if his brotbar were not admitted, as he, the dder, felt that his 
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health was broken and that he was insufhcient for the work, he 
should be obliged, greatly to his regret, to go away; and that his 
brother had a little daughter whom he would bring with him, who 
might be reared for God in the hottse, and who might, who knows, 
become a nun some day.* 

When he had finished speaking, the prioress stayed the slipping 
of her rosary between her fingers, and said to him: — 

‘Gould you procure a stout iron bar between now and this 
evening?’ 

‘For what purpose?* 

‘To serve as a lever.’ 

‘Yes, reverend Mother,* replied Fauchelevent. 

The prioress, without adding a word, rose and entered the 
adjoining room, which was the hall of the chapter, and where the 
vocal mothers were probably assembled. Fauchelevent was left 
alone. 


3, Mother Innocente 

About a quarter of an hour elapsed. The prioress returned and 
seated herself once more on her chair. 

'Fhe two interlocutors seemed preoccupied. We will present a 
stenographic report of the dialogue which then ensued, to the best 
of our ability. 

‘Father Fauvent!’ 

‘Reverend Mother!’ 

‘Do you know the chapel?’ 

‘I have a little cage there, where I hear the mass and the offices.* 

‘And you have been in the choir in pursuance of your duties?* 

‘Two or three times.’ 

‘There is a stone to be raised.* 

‘Heavy?* 

‘The slab of the pavement which is at the side of the altar.’ 

‘The slab which closes the vault?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘It would be a good thing to have two men for it.’ 

‘Mother Ascension, who is as strong as a man, will help you.’ 

‘A woman is never a man.’ 

‘We have only a woman here to help you. Each one does what he 
can. Because Dom Mabillon gives four hundred and seventeen 
epistles of Saint Bernard, while Mcrlonus Horstius only ^ves 
three hundred and sixty-seven, I do not despise Merlonus I^sxsdus.’ 

‘Neither do I.* 
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*Merit consists in working according to one’s strength. A doister 
is not a dock-yard.’ 

*And a woman is not a man. But my brother is the strong one, 
diough!’ 

‘And can you get a lever?’ 

‘That is the only sort of key Uiat fits that sort of door.’ 

‘There is a ring in the stone.* 

*I will put the lever through it’ 

‘And the stone is so arranged that it swings on a pivot.’ 

‘That is good, reverend Mother. I will open tlie vault.’ 

‘And the four Mother Precentors will help you.’ 

‘And when the vault is open?* 

‘It must be closed again.’ 

‘Will that be all?’ 

‘No,’ 

‘Give me your orders, very reverend Mother.* 

‘Fauvent, we have confidence in you.* 

‘I am here to do anything you wish.* 

‘And to hold your peace about everything.* 

‘Yes, reverend Mother.* 

‘When the vault is open — * 

‘I will dose it again.* 

‘But before that — ’ 

‘What, reverend Mother?* 

‘Something must be lowered into it.* 

A silence ensued. The priori, after a pout of the under lip 
which resembled hesitation, broke it. 

‘Father Fauvent 1* 

‘Reverend Mother!’ 

‘You know that a mother died this morning?’ 

•No.’ 

‘Did you not hear the bdl?’ 

‘Nothing can be heard at the bottom of the garden.* 

‘Really?* 

‘I can hardly distinguish my own signal.’ 

‘She died at daybreak.’ 

‘And then, the wind is not blowing in my direction this morning.* 
‘It was Motiier Grucifbaon, A blessed woman.* 

The prioress paused, moved her lips, as though in mental prayer, 
and resumed: — 

‘three years ago, Madame de Bdtiiune, a Jansenist, turned 
ortbpdox, merdy frotiit having seen Mother Crucifodon at prayer/ 
*Ahi yes, now I hear the knell, rewcnd Mother.* 

‘Ihe mothers have taken her to the dead-room, which t^sens m 
thedmrch.* 
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'No other man than you can or must enter that chamber. See to . 
that. A fine sight it would be^ to see a man enter the dead-room!* 
‘More often!* 

‘Hey?* 

‘More often!* 

‘What do you say? 

‘I say more often.* 

‘More often than what?* 

‘Reverend Mother, I did not say more often than what, I said 
more often.’ 

‘I don’t understand you. Why do you say more often?* 

‘In order to speak like you, reverend Mother.* 

‘But I did not say “more often.*** 

At that moment, nine o’clock struck. 

‘At nine o’clock in the morning and at all hours, praised and 
adored be the most Holy Sacrament of the altar,’ said the prioress. . 
‘Amen,’ said Fauchclevent. 

The clock struck opportunely. It cut ‘more often* short. It is 
probable, that had it not been for this, the prioress and Fauchelevent 
would never have unravelled that skein. 

Fauchelevent mopped his fordbead. 

The prioress indulged in another little inward murmur, probably 
sacred, then raised her voice; — 

‘In her lifetime. Mother Crucifixion made converts; after her 
death, she will perform miracles.’ 

‘She will!* replied Father Fauchelevent, falling into stq), and 
striving not to flinch again. 

‘Father Fauvent, the community has been blessed in Mother 
Crucifixion. No doubt, it is not granted to every one to die, like 
Cardinal de B6iille, while saying the holy mass, and to breathe 
forth their souls to God, while pronouncing these words: Hmw igitur 
obUOumm. But without attaining to such happiness, Mothar Cruci*- 
fixion’s death was very precious. She retained her consciousness to 
the very last moment. She spoke to us, then she spoke to the angels. 
She gave us her last commands. If you had a little more faith, and 
if you could have been in her cdl, she would have cured your 
merdy by touching it. She smiled. We felt that she was regaining 
her life in God. There was something of paradise in that death.’ 

Fauchelevent thought that it was an orison which she was 
finishing. 

‘Amen,* smd he. „ . ^ 

‘Father Fauvent, what the dead wiah inust be done.' . ; 

The prioress told off several beads of her chaj^e^ Faudit^ievifm 
held hk peace. " \ V! 
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She went on; — 

*1 have consulted upon this point many ecclesiastics labouring in 
Our Lord, who occupy themselves in the exercises of the clerical 
life, and who bear wonderful fruit.* 

‘Reverend Mother, you can hear the knell much better here than 
in the garden.’ 

‘Besides, she is more than a dead woman, she is a saint.’ 

‘Like yourself, reverend Mother.’ 

‘She slept in her coffin for twenty years, by express permission 
of our Holy Father, Pius VII — ’ i 

‘The one who crowned the £mp — Buonaparte.’ \ 

For a clever man like Fauchelevent, this allusion was an awk- 
ward one. Fortunately, the prioress, completely absorbed in\her 
own thoughts, did not hear it. She continued: — \ 

‘Father Fauvent?’ 

‘Reverend Mother?’ 

‘Saint Didorus, Archbishop of Cappadocia, desired that this 
single word might be inscribed on his tomb: which signifies, 

a worm of the earth; this was done. Is this true?* 

‘Yes, reverend Mother.’ 

‘The blessed Mezzocane, Abbot of Aquila, wished to be buried 
beneath the gallows; this was done.’ , 

‘That is true.’ 

‘Saint Terentius, Bishop of Port, where the mouth of the Tiber 
empties into the sea, requested that on his tomb might be engraved 
the sign which was placed on the graves of parricides, in the hope 
that passers-by would spit on his tomb. This was done. The dead 
must be obeyed.’ 

‘So be it.’ 

‘The body of Bernard Guidonis, born in France near Roche- 
Abeille, was, as he had ordered, and in spite of the king of Castile, 
borne to the church of the Dominicans in Limoges, although 
Bernard Guidonis was Bishop of Tuy in Spain. Can the contrary 
be affirmed?’ 

‘For that matter, no, reverend Mother.’ 

‘The fact is attested by Plantavit de la Fosse.’ 

Several beads of the chaplet were told off, still in silence. The 
prioress resumed: — 

‘Father Fauvent, Mother Crucifixioi|i^ will be interred in the 
coffin in which she has slept for the last twenty years.’ 

‘That is just.’ 

‘It is a continuation of her slumber.’ 

‘So I shall have to nail up that coffin?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And we are to reject the undertaker’s coffin?’ 
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^Precisely.* 

‘I am at the orders of the very reverend community/ 

‘The four Mother Precentors will assist you/ 

‘In nailing up the coffin? I do not need them/ 

‘No, In lowering the coffin/ 

‘Where?’ 

‘Into the vault/ 

‘What vault?’ 

‘Under the altar/ 

Fauchelevent started. 

‘The vault under the altar?’ 

‘Under the altar.’ 

‘But—’ 

‘You will have an iron bar.’ 

‘Yes, but—’ 

‘You will raise the stone with the bar by means of the ring/ 
‘But—’ 

‘The dead must be obeyed. To be buried in the vault under the 
altar of the chapel, not to go to profane earth, to remain there in 
death where she prayed while living; such was the last wish of 
Mother Crucifixion. She asked it of us ; diat is to say, commanded us.’ 
‘But it is forbidden.’ 

‘Forbidden by men, enjoined by God/ 

‘What if it became known?’ 

‘We have confidence in you.’ 

‘Oh! I am a stone in your walls.’ 

‘The chapter assembled. The vocal mothers, whom I have just 
consulted again, and who are now deliberating, have decided that 
Mother Crucifixion shall be buried, according to her wish, in her 
own coffin, under our altar. Think, Father Fauvent, if she were to 
work miracles here! What a glory of God for the community I And 
miracles issue from tombs.’ 

‘But, reverend Mother, if the agent of the sanitary commission—’ 
‘Saint Benoit II, in the matter of sepulture, resisted Constantine 
Pogonatus.’ 

‘But the commissary of police — ’ 

‘Chonodemaire, one of the seven German kings who entered 
amotjg the Gauls under the Empire of Constantius, expressly recog- 
nized the right of nuns to be buried in religion, that is to say, 
beneath the altar.’ 

‘But the inspector from the Prefecture — ’ 

‘The world is nothing in the presence of the cross. Martin, the 
eleventh general of the Carthusians, gave to his order this device: ^ 
Stat trux dim volvitur orbis,^ 

‘Amen,’ said Faudidevent, who impiarturtebly exincated . 
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hiiaself in this manner from the dilemma^ whenever he heard 
Latin. 

Any audience suffices for a person who has held his peace too 
long. On the day when the rhetorician Gymnastoras left his prison, 
bes^g in his bc^y many dilemmas and numerous syllogisms which 
had struck in, he halted in front of the first tree which he came to, 
harangued it and made very great efforts to convince it. The 
prioress, who was usually subjected to the barrier of silencci, and 
whose rcsCTVoir was overfull, rose and exclaimed with the loqltacity 
of a dam which has broken away: — \ 

T have on my right Benoit and on my left Bernard. Whd was 
Bernard? The first abbot of Clairvaux. Fontaines in Burgundy is 
a country that is blest because it gave him birth. His fathers was 
named Tdcelin, and his mother Al^the. He began at CiteauxL to 
end in Clairvaux; he was ordained abbot by the Bishop of Chfdon- 
sur-Sa6ne, Guillaume de Ghampeaux; he had seven hundred 
novices, and founded a hundred and sixty monasteries; he over- 
threw Abelard at the coimcil of Sens in 1 140, and Pierre dc Bruys 
and Henry his disciple, and another sort of erring spirits who were 
called the Apostolics; he confounded Arnauld dc Brescia, darted 
lightning at the monk Raoul, die murderer of the Jews, dominated 
the council of Reims in 1 148, caused the condemnation of Gilbert 
de Por^a, Bishop of Poitiers, caused the condemnation of £on de 
r£toile, arrang^ the disputes of princes, enlightened King Louis 
the Young, advised Pope Eugene HI, regulated the Temple, 
preached the crusade, performed two hundred and fifty miracles 
during his lifetime, and as many as thirty-nine in one day. Who 
was Benoit? He was the patriarch of Mont-Cassin; he was the 
second founder of the Saintet^ Oaustrale, he was the Basil of the 
West. His order has produced forty popes, two hundred cardinals, 
fifty patriarchs, sixteen hundred archbishops, four thousand six 
hundred bishops, four emperors, twelve empresses, forty^six kings, 
fcHTty-one queens, three thousand six hundred canoniz^ saints, 
and has be^ in existence for fourteen hundred years. On one side 
Saint Bernard, on the other the agent of the sanitary department! 
On one side S^t Benoit, on the other the inspector of public ways! 
The state, the road commissioners, die public undertaker, regu- 
lations, the adtninistmdon, what do we Imow of all that? There is 
not a loanee passer-by \dio woidd not be indignant to see how we 
are treated. We have not even the right to give our dust to Jesus 
Christt Your sanitary department is a revolutionary invention. 
GM snbordii^ted to the commis^ry ^ police; such is the age. 
Sd^e, Fau^t!^ 

Fau^dlevent was hut ill at ease under this diower bath. The 
ikio^ continiied 
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*N{> one doubts the right of the monestery to sepulture. Only 
fimatici and those in error deny it. We live in times of terrible con» 
fusion. We do not know that whidi it is necessary to know, and we 
know that which we shoiild ignore. We are ignorant and impious. 

In this age there exist people who do not distinguish between the 
very great Saint Bernard and the Saint Bernard denominated of the 
poor Catholics, a certain good ecclesiastic who lived in the thir- 
teenth century. Others are so blasphemous as to compare the 
scaffold of Louis XVI to the cross of Jesus Christ. Louis XVI was 
merely a king. Let us beware of God! There is no longer just nor 
unjust. The name of Voltaire is known, but not the name of C^sar 
dc Bus. Nevertheless, G^ar de Bus is a man of blessed memory, 
and Voltaire one of unblessed memory. The last archbi^op, the 
Cardinal de P^rigord, did not even know that Charles de Oondren 
succeeded to Berulle, and Fran9ois Bourgoin to Gondren, and 
Jean-Fran^ois Senault to Bourgoin, and Father Sainte Marthe to 
Jcan-Fran9ois Senault. The name of Father Coton is known, not 
because he was one of the three who urged the foundation of the 
Oratorie, but because he furnished Henri IV, the Huguenot king, 
with the material for an oath. That which pleases people of the 
world in Saint Francois de Sales, is that he cheated at play. And 
then, religion is attacked. Why? Because there have been bad 
priests, because Sagittaire, Bishop of Gap, was the brother of 
Salone, Bishop of Embrun, and became both of them followed 
Mommol. What has that to do with the question? Does that prevent 
Martin de Tours from being a saint, and giving half of his closdc to 
a beggar? They persecute the saints. They shut their eyes to the 
truth. Darkness is the rule. The most ferocious beasts are beasts 
which are blind. No one thinks of hell as a reality. Oh! how 
wicked people are! By order of the king signifies to-day, by order 
of the revolution. One no longer knows what is due to the living or 
to the dead. A holy death is prohibited. Burial is a civil matter. 
This is horrible. Saint Leo II wrote two special letters, one to 
Pierre Notaire, the other to the king of the Visigoths, for the purpose 
of combating and rejecting, in questions touching the dead, the 
authority of die exarch and the supremacy of the Emperor. Gauger, 
Bishc^ of Ch 4 lons, held his own in this matter against Otho, Duke 
of Burgundy. The ancient magistracy agreed widi him. In former 
times we had voices in the chapter, even on matters of the day. The 
Abbot of Giteaux, the genaral of the order, was councillor by righfe 
of birth to die parliament of Burgundy. We do what we ‘ 
with our dead. Is not the body of Saint Benoit himself in France, 
in the abbey of Fleury, called Saint Benoit-sur-Loire, although he 
died in Itady at Mont^Cassin, bn Saturday, the 2tst of ^ immth ^ 
of March, of the year 543? All this is incontestaiULe^ I abhor psalm- 
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sixigers, 1 hate prion, 1 execrate heretics, but I should detest yet 
more any one who should maintain the contrary. One has only to 
read Arnoul Wion, Gabriel Bucelin, Trithemus, Maurolics, and 
Dom Luc d* Archery.* 

The prioress took breath, then turned to Fauchelevent. 

Ts it settled, Father Fauvent?* 

Tt is settled, reverend Mother.* 

*We may depend on you?* 

T will obey.* 

‘That is wdL* 

‘I am entirely devoted to the convent.* . 

‘That is understood. You will close the coffin. The sisten will 
carry it to the chapel. The office for the dead will then be sakd. 
Then we shall return to the cloister. Between eleven o’clock apd 
midnight, you will come with your iron bar. All will be done in the 
most profound secrecy. There will be in the chapel only the four 
Mother Precentors, Mother Ascension and yourself.* 

‘And the sister at the post?* 

‘She will not turn round.’ 

‘But she will hear.’ 

‘She will not listen. Besides, what the cloister knows the world 
learns not.* 

A pause ensued. The prioress went on: — 

‘You will remove your bell. It is not necessary that the sister at 
the post should perceive your presence.* 

‘Reverend Mother?* 

‘What, Father Fauvent?* 

‘Has the doctor for the dead paid his visit?* 

‘He will pay it at four o’clock to-day. The peal which orders the 
doctor for the dead to be summoned has already been rung. But 
you do not understand any of the peals?* 

*I pay no attention to any but my own.* 

‘That is well, Father Fauvent.’ 

‘Reverend Mother, a lever at least six feet long will be required.* 
Where will you obtain it?* 

‘Where gratings are not lacking, iron bars are not lacking. I 
have my heap of old iron at the bottom of the garden.* 

‘About three-quarters of an hour before midnight; do not forget.* 
‘Reverend Mother?* 

‘What?* 

‘If you were ever to have any other jobs of this sort, my brother 
is the strong man for you. A perfect Turkl* 

‘You will do it as speedily as possible.’ 

‘I cannot work very fast. I am infirm; that is why I require an 
aashtant. I limp.* 
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*To limp is no sin, and perhaps it is a blessing. The Emperor 
Henry II, who combated Antipope Gr^ory and re-establi^ed 
Benoit VIII, has two surnames, the Saint and the Lame.’ 

‘Two surtouts are a good thing,’ murmured Fauchelevent, who 
really was a little hard of hearing. 

‘Now that I think of it, Father Fauvent, let us give a whole hour 
to it. That is not too much. Be near the principal altar, with your 
iron bar, at eleven o’clock. The office begins at midnight. Every- 
thing must have been completed a good quarter of an hour before 
that.’ 

‘I will do anything to prove my zeal towards the community. 
These are my orders. I am to nail up the coffin. At eleven o’clock 
exactly, I am to be in the chapel. The Mother Precentors will be 
there. Mother Ascension will be there. Two men would be better. 
However, never mind ! I shall have my lever. We will open the vault, 
we will lower the coffin, and we will close the vault again. After 
which, there will be no trace of anything. The government 
will have no suspicion. Thus all has been arranged, reverend 
Mother?’ 

‘Nol’ 

‘What else remains?* 

‘The empty coffin remains.’ 

This produced a pause. Fauchelevent meditated. The prioress 
meditated. 

‘What is to be done with that coffin, Father Fauvent?* 

‘It will be given to the earth.’ 

‘Empty?* 

Another silence. Fauchelevent made, with his left hand, that 
sort of a gesture which dismisses a troublesome subject. 

‘Reverend Mother, I am the one who is to nail up the coffin in 
the basement of the church, and no one can enter there but myself, 
and I will cover the coffin with the pall.’ 

‘Yes, but the bearers, when they place it in the hearse and lower 
it into the grave, will be sure to feel that there is nothing in it.’ 

‘Ah! the de — !* exclaimed Fauchelevent, 

The prioress began to make the sign of the cross, and looked 
fixedly at the gardener. The vil stuck fast in his throat. 

He made hast to improvise an expedient to make her forget 
the oath. 

‘I will put earth in the coffin, reverend Mother. That wftl 
produce the effect of a corpse.’ 

‘You arc right. Earth, that is the same thing as man. So you will 
manage the empty coffin?’ 

‘I make ffiat my special business.’ 

The prioress’s face, up to that moment troubled and ckmded, 
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grew wrene once more. She made the sign of a superior dijnnissing 
axi inferior to him. Fauchelevent went towards the door. As he 
was on the point ofpassingout^ the prioress nused her voicegently; — 
am pleased with you, Father Fauvent; bring your brother 
to me to-morrow, after the burial, and tell him to fetch his 
daughter.’ 


I 

In which Jean Valjean has quite the Air of having rekd 
Austin CasHll^o \ 

The strides of a lame man are like the ogling glances of a on^-eyed 
man; they do not reach their goal very promptly. Moreover, 
Fauchelevent was in a dilemma. He took nearly a quarter m an 
hour to return to his cottage in the garden. Gosette had waked up. 
Jean Valjean had placed her near the fire. At the moment when 
Fauchelevent entered, Jean Valjean was pointing out to her the 
vintner’s basket on the wall, and saying to her, ‘Listen attentively 
to me, my little Gosette. We must go away from this house, but we 
shall return to it, and we shall be very happy here. The good man 
who lives here is going to carry you off on his back in that. You 
will wait for me at a lady’s house. I shall come to fetch you. Obey, 
and say nothing, above all things, unless you want Madame 
Th^nardier to get you again 1’ 

Gosette nodded gravely. 

Jean Valjean turned round at the noise made by Fauchelevent 
opening the door. 

‘Well?’ 


‘Everything is arranged, and nothing is,’ said Fauchelevent. T 
have permission to bring you in; but before bringing you in you 
must be got out. That’s where the difficulty lies. It is easy enough 
with the child.’ 

‘You will carry her out?’ 

‘And she will hold her tongue?’ 

‘I answer for diat.’ 

‘But you. Father Madeleine?’ 

And, after a silence, firat^ht with anxiety, Fauchdevent ex- 
claimed:— 

^Why, get out as you came inj’ 

J^n Valjean, as in the first instance, contented himself with 
Buying, ‘Impossible/ 

Fauchdevent grumbled, mmre to himself than to Jean Valjean; — 

'‘There is another thing which bothers me. I have said that 1 
put jcaith in it, V^en I come to think it over, the earth 
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instead of the oorpse will not seem like die teal thing, it wonH do, 
it will get displac^, it will move about. The men will hear it. You 
understand. Father Madeleine, the government will notice it’ 

Jean Valjean stared him straight in the eye and thought that he 
was raving. 

Fauchelevent went on: — 

*How the dc — ^uce are you going to get out? It must all be done 
by to*morrow morning. It is to-morrow that I am to bring you in. 
TTic prioress expects you.* 

Then he explained to Jean Valjean that this was his recompeme 
for a service which he, Fauchelevent, was to render to the com^ 
munity. That it fell among his duties to take part in their burials, 
that he nailed up the coffins and helped the grave-digger at the 
cemetery. That the nun who had died that morning had requested 
to be buried in the coffin which had served her for a bed, and in- 
terred in the vault under the altar of the chapel. That the police 
regulations forbade this, but that she was one of those dead to 
whom nothing is refused. That die prioress and the vocal mothers 
intended to fulffi the wish of the deceased. That it was so much the 
worse for the government. That he, Fauchelevent, was to nail up 
the coffin in the cell, raise the stone in the chapel, and lower the 
corpse into the vault. And that, by way of thanks, the prioress was 
to admit his brother to the house as a gardener, and his niece as a 
pupil. That his brother was M. Madeleine, and that his niece was 
Cosette. That the prioress had told him to bring his brother on the 
following evening, after the counterfeit interment in the cemetery. 
But that he could not bring M. Madeleine in from the outside if 
M. Madeleine was not outside. That that was the first problem. 
And then, that there was another: the empty coffin.’ 

‘What is that empty coffin?* asked Jean Valjean. 

Fauchelevent replied: — 

‘The coffin of die administration.’ 

‘What coffin? What administration?* 

‘A nun dies. The municipal doctor comes and says, “A nun has 
died.” The government sends a coffin. The next day it sends a 
hearse and undertaker’s men to get the coffin and carry it to the 
cemetery. The undertaker’s men will come and lift the coffin; 
there will be nothing in it.’ 

‘Put something in it.* 

‘A corpse? I have none.* 

‘No.’ 

‘What then?* 

‘A ^ymg person.’ 

‘What person?’ 

‘Me V said Jean Valjean. 
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Fauchelevent^ who was seated, sprang up as though a bcmib had 
burst under his chair, 

•Youl* 

‘Why not?’ 

Jean Valjean gave way to one of those rare smiles which lighted 
up his face like a flash from heaven in the winter. 

‘You know, Fauchdevent, what you have said; “Mother Cru- 
cifixion is dead,” and I add: “and Father Madeleine is burned.”* 
‘Ah! good, you can laugh, you are not speaking seriously | 

‘Very seriously, I must get out of this place.’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

*1 have told you to find a basket, and a cover for me also.’l 
‘Well?’ \ 

‘The basket will be of pine, and the cover a black cloth.’ 

‘In the first place, it will be a white cloth. Nuns arc buried in 
white.’ 

‘Let it be a white cloth, then.’ 

‘You are not like other men. Father Madeleine.’ 

To behold such devices, which are nothing else than the savage 
and daring inventions of the galleys, spring forth from the peaceable 
things which surrounded him, and mingle with what he called the 
‘petty course of life in the convent,’ caused Fauchelevent as mt/ich 
amazement as a gull fishing in the gutter of the Rue Saint-Denis 
would inspire in a passer-by. 

Jean Valjean went on: — 

‘The problem is to get out of here without being seen. This offers 
the means. But give me some information, in the first place. How 
is it managed? Where is this coffin?’ 

‘The empty one?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Down stairs, in what is called the dead-room. It stands on two 
trestles, under the pall.’ 

‘How long is the coffin?’ 

‘Six feet.’ 

‘What is this dead-room?’ 

*lt is a chamber on the ground floor which has a grated window 
opening on the garden, which is closed on the outside by a shutter, 
and two doors; one lea^ into the convent, the other into the church.* 
‘What church?* 

‘The church in the street, the church which any one can enter** 
‘Have you the keys to those two doors?’ 

‘No^ I have the key to the door which communicates with the 
convent; the porter has the key to the door which communicates 
with the church.’ 

‘When does the porter open that door?* 
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‘Only to allow the undertaker’s men to enter, when they come 
to get the coffin. When the coffin has been taken out, the door is 
closed again.’ 

‘Who nails up the coffin?* 

‘I do.* 

‘Who spreads the pall over it?’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘Are you alone?’ 

‘Not another man, except the police doctor, can enter the dead- 
room. That is even written on the wall.’ 

‘Could you hide me in that room to-night when every one is 
asleep?* 

‘No. But I could hide you in a small, dark nook which opens on 
the dead-room, where I keep my tools to use for burials, and of 
which I have the key.’ 

‘At what time will the hearse come for the coffin to-morrow?’ 

‘About three o’clock in the afternoon. The burial will take place 
at the Vaugirard cemetery a little before nightfall. It is not very 
near.’ 

‘I will remain concealed in your tool-closet all night and all the 
morning. And how about food? I shall be hungry.’ 

‘I will bring you something.’ 

‘You can come and nail me up in the coffin at two o’clock.’ 

Fauchelevent recoiled and cracked his finger-joints. 

‘But that is impossible!’ 

‘Bah! Impossible to take a hammer and drive some nails in a 
plank?’ 

What seemed unprecedented to Fauchelevent was, we repeat, a 
simple matter to Jean Valjean. Jean Valjean had been in worse straits 
than this. Any man who has been a prisoner understands how to 
contract himself to fit the diameter of the escape. The prisoner is 
subject to flight as the sick man is subject to a crisis which saves or kiUs 
him. An escape is a cure. What does not a man undergo for the sake of 
a cure? To have himself nailed up in a case and carried off like a 
bale of goods, to live for a long time in a box, to find air where 
there is none, to economize his breath for hours, to know how to 
stifle without dying — this was one of Jean Valjean’s gloomy talents. 

Moreover, a coffin containing a living being, — ^that convict’s 
expedient, — is also an imperial expedient. If we arc to credit the 
monk Austin Castillejo, this was ffic means employed by Gharto 
the Fifth, desirous of seeing the Flombes for the last time after his 
abdication. 

He had her brought into and carried out of the monastery of 
Saint-Yuste in this manner. , 

Fauchelevent, who had recovered himself a little, exdainiied: — 
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*But how will you manage to breathe?’ 
will breathe.’ 

^Xn that box! The mere thought of it suffocates me.’ 

‘You surely must have a gimlet, you will make a few holes here 
and there, around my mouth, and you will nail the top plank on 
loosely.* 

‘Good! And what if you should happen to cough or to sneeze?’ 

‘A man who is making his escape does not cough or sneeze.* 

And Jean Valjean added : — ^ 

‘Father Fauchelevent, we must come to a decision: 1 must 
diher be caught here, or accept diis escape through the heakc.’ 

Every one has noticed the taste which cats have for pausirk and 
lounging between the two leaves of a half-shut door. Who is\therc 
who has not said to a cat, ‘Do come in!* There are men who, ^hcn 
an incident stands half-open before them, have the same tendency 
to halt in indecision between two resolutions, at the risk of getting 
crushed through the abrupt dosing of the adventure by fate. The 
over-prudent, cats as they are. and because they are cats, sometimes 
incur more danger than the audacious. Fauchelevent was of this 
hesitating nature. But Jean Valjean’s coolness prevailed over him 
in spite of himself. He grumbled: — 

‘Well, since there is no other means.’ | 

Jean Valjean resumed: — 

‘The only thing which troubles me is what will take place at the 
cemetery.’ 

‘That is the very point that is not troublesome,* exclaimed 
Fauchelevent. ‘If you are sure of coming out of the coffin all right, 
I am sure of getting you out of the grave. The grave-digger is a 
drunkard, and a fnend of mine. He is Father Mestienne, An old 
fellow of the old school. The grave-digger puts the ccarpses in the 
grave, and I put the grave-digger in my pocket I will tell you what 
will take place. They will arrive a little before dusk, three^uarters 
of an hour before the gates of the cemetery are closed. The hearse 
wffl drive directly up to the gi^ve. I shall follow; that is my business. 
1 shall have a haxnmer, a chisel, and some pincers in my pocket. 
The hearse halts, the undertaker’s men knot a rope around your 
coffin and lower you down. The priest says the prayers, makes the 
of dbe cross, ^mnkles the holy water, and t^es his departure. 
1 sun left alone with Father Mestienne. He is my friend, I tell you. 
One of two things will happen, he will either be sober, or he wili 
Uot be sober. If he is not I shall say to him: ‘Hllomc and 

drink a bout while Ac Bm (king (the Good QpinceJ is open.’’ I 
esriy him off, I g^t him drmik,— it does not tikt lia^g to make 
FaAer Mestienne drunk, he always has Ae banning: of it abcatt 
1^, — 1 him under Ae table, 1 take his caid, so tlmt I can get 
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into iht cemetery again, and I return ii^thout him. Then you 
have no longer any one but me to deal with. If he is drunk, I shall 
say to him: *‘Bc off; I will do your work for you.” Off he goes, and 
I drag you out of the hole.’ 

Jean Valjesm held out his hand, and Fauchelevcmt precipitated 
himself upon it with the touching effusion of a peasant. 

‘That is settled, Father Fauchelevent. All will go well.* 
‘Provided nothing goes wrong,’ thought Fauchelevent. ‘In that 
case, it would be terrible.’ 


5 . It is not Necessary to he Drunk in Order to be Immortal 

On the following day, as the sun was declining, the very rare 
passers-by on the Boulevard du Maine pulled off their hats to an 
old-fashioned hearse, ornamented with skulls, cross-bones, and 
tears. This hearse contained a coffin covered with a white cloth over 
which spread a large black cross, like a huge corpse with drooping 
arms. A mourning-coach, in which could be seen a priest in his 
surplice, and a choir boy in his red cap, followed. Two under- 
taker’s men in grey uniforms trimmed with black walked on the 
right and the left of the hearse. Behind it came an old man in the 
garments of a labourer, who limped along. The procession was going 
in the direction of the Vaugirard cemetery. 

The handle of a hammer, the blade of a cold chisel, and the 
antennae of a pair of pincers were visible, protruding from the 
man’s pocket. 

The Vaugirard cemetery formed an exci^tion among the ceme- 
teries of Paris. It had its peculiar usages, just as it had its carriage 
entrance and its house door, which old people in the quarter, who 
clung tenaciously to ancient words, still called the porte cavalihe 
and the porte pUtormeJ* The Bemardines-Bcnedictines of the Rue 
Petit-ffiepus had obtained permisMon, as we have already stated, 
to be buried there in a corner apart, and at night, the plot of land 
having formerly belonged to thdr community. The grave-diggm 
being thus bound to service in Ihe evening in summer and at night 
in whiter, in this cemetery, they were subjected to a special disci- 
pline. The gates of the Paris cemeteries closed, at that epoch, at 
sundown, and this bring a mtinidpal r^^ulation, the Vaugirard 
cemetoy was bound by it like ffie rest. The carriage gate and the 
house door were two contiguous grated gates, adjoining a pavilteh 
built isY the atdiilect Pterronct; and inhabited by the 4ooi^kee^p^ 
of the cemetery. These gates, therefore, swung incapably dfe Arir 
* lisSsiM of and 
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hinges at the instant when the sun disappeared behind the dome of 
the Invalidcs. If any grave-digger were delayed after that moment 
in the cemetery, there was but one way for him to get out — ^his 
grave-digger’s card furnished by the department of public funerals. 
A sort of letter-box was constructed in the porter’s window. The 
grave-digger dropped his card into this box, the porter heard it fall, 
pulled the rope, and the small door opened. If the man had not his 
card, he mentioned his name, the porter, who was sometiihcs in 
bed and asleep, rose, came out and identified the man, and opened 
the gate with his key; the grave-digger stepped out, but had to pay 
a fine of fifteen francs. \ 

This cemetery with its peculiarities outside the regulations! em- 
barrassed the symmetry of the administration. It was suppressed a 
little later than 1830. The cemetery of Mont-Parnasse, called the 
Eastern cemetery, succeeded to it, and inherited that famous dram- 
shop next to the Vaugirard cemetery, which was surmounted by a 
quince painted on a board, and which formed an angle, one side 
on the drinkers’ tables, and the other on the tombs, with this sign : 
Au Bon Going. 

The Vaugirard cemetery was what may be called a faded ceme- 
tery. It was falling into disuse. Dampness was invading it, the 
flowers were deserting it. The bourgeois did not care much about 
being buried in the Vaugirard; it hinted at poverty, P^rc-Lachaisc 
if you please! to be buried in P^e-Lachaise is equivalent to having 
furniture of mahogany. It is recognized as elegant. The Vaugirard 
cemetery was a venerable enclosure, planted like an old-fashioned 
French garden. Straights alleys, box, thuya-trees, holly, ancient 
tombs beneath aged cypress-trees, and very tall grass. In the evening 
it was tragic there. There were very lugubrious lines about it. 

The sun had not yet set, when the hearse with the white pall and 
the black cross entered the avenue of the Vaugirard cemetery. 
The lame man who followed it was no other than Fauchelcvent. 

The interment of Mother Crucifixion in the vault under the altar, 
the exit of Gosette, the introduction of Jean Valjean to the dead- 
room, — all bad been executed without difficulty, and there had 
been no hitch. 

Let us remark in passing, diat the burial of Mother Crucifixion 
under the altar of the convent is a perfectly venial offence in our 
sight It is one of the faults which resemble a duty. The nuns had 
committed it, not only without difficulty, but even with the applause 
of thdr own consdences. In the cloister, what is called the ‘govern- 
ment’ is only an intermeddling with authority, an interference 
wWch is idways questionable. In the first place, the rule; as for the 
code, we shall see. Make as many laws as you please, men; but 
keep diem for yoursdves. The tribute to GaW is never anything 
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but the remnants of the tribute to God. A prince is nothing in the 
presence of a principle. 

Fauchdevcnt limped along behind the hearse in a very con- 
tented frame of mind. His twin plots, the one with the nuns, the 
one for the convent, the other against it, the other with M. Made- 
leine, had succeeded, to all appearance. Jean Valjean*s composure 
was one of those powerful tranquillities which arc contagious. 
Fauchelevent no longer felt doubtful as to his success. 

What remained to be done was a mere nothing. Within the last 
two years, he had made good Father Mestienne, a chubby-cheeked 
person, drunk at least ten times. He played with Father Mestienne. 
He did what he liked with him. He made him dance according to 
his whim. Mestienne’s head adjusted itself to the cap of Fauchele- 
vent’s will. Fauchclcvent’s confidence was perfect. 

At the moment when the convoy entered the avenue leading to 
the cemetery, Fauchelevent glanced cheerfully at the hearse, and 
said half aloud, as he rubbed his big hands; — 

‘Hcrc*s a fine farce!* 

All at once the hearse halted; it had reached the gate. The per- 
mission for interment must be exhibited. The undertaker*s man 
addressed himself to the porter of the cemetery. Duting this colloquy 
which always is productive of a delay of from one to two minutes, 
some one, a stranger, came and placed himself behind the hearse, 
beside Fauchelevent. He was a sort of labouring man, who wore a 
waistcoat with large pockets and carried a mattock under his arm. 
Fauchelevent surveyed this stranger. 

‘Who are you?’ he demanded. 

The man replied: — 

‘The grave-digger.’ 

If a man could survive the blow of a cannon-ball full in the breast, 
he would make the same face that Fauchelevent made. 

‘The grave-digger?* 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You?* 

‘I.* 

‘Father Mestienne is the grave-digger.* 

‘He was.* 

‘What! He was?* 

‘He is dead.* 

Fauchelevent had expected anything but this, that a grav^ 
digger could die. It is true, neverthdess, that grave-diggers do die 
themselves. By dint of excavating graves for other people, one 
hollows out one’s own. 

Fauchdevent stood thm with his mouth wide open. H[c had 
hardly the strength to stammer; — 
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*But it is not possiblel* 

*lt is so.’ 

*But,* he persisted feebly, ‘Father Mestienne is the grave-digger.’ 

‘After Napoleon, Louis XVUI. Aftoar Mestienne, Gribier. 
Peasant, my name is Gribier.’ 

Fauchelevent, who was deadly pale, stared at this Gribier. 

He was a tall, thin, livid, utterly funereal man. He had the air of 
an unsuccessful doctor who had turned grave-digger. 

Fauchelevent burst out laughing. 

‘Ah!’ said he, ‘what queer things do happen! Fath^ MesUenne 
is dead, but long live little Fathar Lenoir! Do you know whci little 
Father Lenoir is? He is a jug of red wine. It is a jug of Supne, 
morbigou! of real Paris Sur^ne! Ah! $0 old Mestienne is CKad! 
I am sorry for it; he was a jolly fellow. But you are a jolly fdlow,\too. 
Are you not, comrade? We’ll go and have a drink together presently.’ 

The man replied: — 

‘I have been a student. 1 passed my fourth examination. 1 never 
drink.’ 

The hearse had set out again, and was rolling up the grand alley 
of the cemetery. 

Fauchelevent had slackened his pace. He limped more out of 
anxiety than from infirmity. 

The grave-digger walked on in firont of him. 

Fauchelevent passed the unexpected Gribier once more in review. 

He was one of those men who, though very young, have the air 
of age, and who, though slender, are extremely strong. 

‘Comrade!’ cried Fauchelevent. 

The man turned round. 

‘1 am the convent grave-digger.’ 

*My colleague,’ said the man. 

Fauchelevent, who was illiterate but very sharp, understood that 
he had to deal with a formidable species of man, with a fine talker. 
He muttered: 

‘So Fadier Mestienne is dead.’ 

The man replied: — 

‘Completely. The good God consulted his note-book which shows 
when the time is up. It was Father Mestienne’s turn. Father 
Mestienne died.’ 

Fauchelevent repeated mechanically The good God — * 

, ‘The good God,’ said the man authoritatively. ‘According to the 
phBosophe^ the Eternal Fariier; according to the Jacobins, the 
Bupnane B<^.* 

‘iSHball we not make each other’s acquaintance?’^ stanunered 
Fauchrievi^ 

‘it is made. You are a peasant, X am a Paririan*’ 
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‘People do not know each other until they have drunk together. 
He who empties his glass empties his heart. You must come and 
have a drink with me. Such a thing canned be rehised.’ 

‘Business first.’ 

Fauchelevent thought: *1 am lost.’ 

They were only a few turns of the wheel distant from the small 
alley leading to ^e nuns* corner. 

Ilic grave digger resumed: — 

‘Peasant, 1 have seven small children who must be fed. As they 
must eat, I cannot drink.’ 

And he added, with the sads&ction of a serious man who is 
turning a phrase well: — 

‘Their hunger is the enemy of my thirst.’ 

The hearse skirted a clump of cypress trees, quitted the grand 
alley, turned into a narrow one, entered the waste land, and 
plunged into a thicket. This indicated the immediate proximity of 
the place of sepulture. Fauchelevent slackened his pace, but he 
could not detain the hearse. Fortunately, the soil, which was light 
and wet with the winter rains, clogged the wheels and retarded its 
speed. 

He approached the grave-digger. 

‘They have such a nice little Argenteuil wine,’ murmured 
Fauchelevent. 

‘Villager,’ retorted the man, ‘I ought not be a grave-digger. My 
father was a porter at the Prytaneum [Town-Hall]. He destined 
me for literature. But he had reverses. He had losses on ’change. 
1 was obliged to renounce the profession of author. But I am still 
a public writer.’ 

‘So you are not a grave^digg^, then?’ returned Fauchelevent, 
clutching at this branch, feeble as it was. 

‘The one does not hinder the odier. I ciunulate.’ 

Fauchelevent did not undmtand this last word. 

‘Ck>me have a drink,’ said he. 

Here a remark becomes necessary. Faudbelevent, whatever his 
anguish, offered a drink, but he did not explain himself on one 
point; who was to pay? Generally, Fauchdevent offered and Father 
Mestienne paid. An offer of a drink was the evident result of the 
novel rituation created by the new grave-digger, and it was 
necessary to make this offer, but the old gardener left the proverbial 
quarter of an hour named after Rabelais in the dark, and that not 
unintaitionally. As for himself, Fauchelevent did not wish to pay, 
trouble as he was. 

The grave-digger went on with a superior smile:^ — 

‘One must eat I have accq>md Father Mestienne’s reversion. 
One gets to be a philosopher when one has nearly hk 
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classes. To the labour of the hand I join the labour of the arm. 1 have 
my scrivener’s stall in the market of the Rue de Sevres. You know? 
the Umbrella Market. All the cooks of the Red Cross apply to me. 
I scribble their declarations of love to the raw soldiers. In the 
morning I write love letters; in the evening I dig graves. Such is life, 
rustic.’ 

The hearse was still advancing. Fauchelevent, uneasy to the last 
degree, was gazing about him on all sides. Great drops of perspi- 
ration trickled down from his brow. 1 

‘But,’ continued the grave-digger, ‘a man cannot servfe two 
mistresses. I must choose between the pen and the mattock! The 
mattock is ruining my hand.’ \ 

The hearse halted. \ 

The choir boy alighted from the mourning-coach, then the pfdest. 
One of the small front wheels of the hearse had run up a little 
on a pile of earth, beyond which an open grave was visible. 
‘What a farce this isl’ repeated Fauchelevent in consternation. 


Between Four Planks 

Who was in the coflBin? The reader knows. Jean Valjcan. Jean Valjean 
had arranged things so that he could exist there, and he could 
almost breathe. 

It is a strange thing to what a degree security of conscience 
confers security of the rest. Every combination thought out by Jean 
Valjean had been progressing, and progressing favourably, since 
the preceding day. He, like Fauchelevent, counted on Father 
Mestienne. He had no doubt as to the end. Never was there a 
more critical situation, never more complete composure. 

The four planks of the cofiin breathe out a kind of terrible peace. 
It seemed as though something of the repose of the dead entered 
into Jean Valjean’s tranquillity. 

From the depths of that coffin he had been able to follow, and 
he had followed, all the phases of the terrible drama which he was 
playing with death. 

Shortly after Fauchelevent had finished nailing on the upper 
plank, Jean Valjean had felt himscirtarried out, then driven off. 
He knew, from the diminution in the jolting, when they left the 
pavements and reached the earth road. He had divined, from a dull 
noise, that they were crossing the bridge of Austerlitz. At the hrst 
hdt, he had understood that they were entering the cemetery; 
at the second halt, he said to himself: — 

‘Here lathe grave.’ 
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Suddenly^ he felt hands sdze the coffin^ then a harsh grating 
against the planks; he explained it to himself as the rope which was 
being fastened round the casket in order to lower it into the cavity. 
Then he experienced a giddiness. 

The undertaker's man and the grave-digger had probably allowed 
the coffin to lose its balance, and had lowered the head t^ore the 
foot. He recovered himself fully when he felt himself horizontal 
and motionless. He had just touched the bottom. 

He had a certain sensation of cold. 

A voice rose above him, glacial and solemn. He heard Latin 
words, which he did not understand, pass over him, so slowly that 
he was able to catch them one by one:— 

^Qui dormiunt in terra pulvere^ evigUabtmt; edii in mtam atemam^ et 
alii in opprobrium^ ut videant semper,* 

A child’s voice said: — 

*De profundis* 

The grave voice began again: — 

^Requiem atemam dona ri, Domine,* 

The child’s voice responded: — 

*Et lux perpetua luceat ei,* 

He heard something like the gentle patter of several drops of rain 
on the plank which covered him. It was probably the holy water. 

He thought: ‘This will be over soon now. Patience for a little 
while longer. The priest will take his departure. Fauchelevent will 
take Mestienne off to drink. 1 shall be left. Then Fauchelevent will 
return alone, and I shall get out. That will be the work of a good 
hour.’ 

The grave voice resumed: — 

^JRequieseat in pace,* 

And the child’s voice said: — 

^Amen,* 

Jean Valjean strained his ears, and heard something like re- 
treating footsteps. 

‘There, they are going now,* thought he. ‘I am alone.’ 

All at once, he heard over his head a sound which seemed to him 
to be a clap of thunder. 

It was a shovelful of earth falling on the coffin. 

A second shovelful fell. 

One of the holes through which he In^eathed had just been 
stopped up. 

A third shovelful of earth fell. 

Then a fourth. 

There are things which are too strong for the strongest man* 
Jean Valjean lost consciousness. 



7* In which uMl be found the Origin of the Sqjnng: DorCt lose the Card 

This is what had taken place above the c;offin in which lay Jean 
Valjcan. 

When the hearse had driven off, when the priest and the; choir 
boy had entered the carriage again and taken their departure, 
Fauchelevent, who had not taken his eyes from the grave-digger, 
saw the latter bend over and grasp his shovel, which was sqpking 
upright in the heap of dirt. 

'Hien Fauchelevent took a supreme resolve. 

He placed himself between the grave and the grave-digger, 
crossed his arms and said: — ^ 

T am the one to pay!’ 

The grave-digger stared at him in amazement, and replied: — 
^What’s that, peasant?’ 

Fauchelevent repeated: — 

‘I am the one who pays!’ 

mat?’ 

‘For the wine.’ 

‘What wine?* 

‘That Argenteuil wine.’ 

‘Where is the Argenteuil?’ 

‘At the Bon Cw«|g.’ 

‘Go to the devil!’ said the grave-digger. 

And he flung a shovelful of earth on the coffin. 

The coffin gave back a hollow sound. Fauchelevent felt himself 
sta|^^ and on the point of falling headlong into the grave himself. 
He shouted in a voice in which the strangling sound of the death 
rattle began to mingle: — 

‘Comrade! Before the Bon Going is shut!’ 

The grave-digger took some more earth on his shovd. Fauchc- 
levent cemtinued: — 
wfll pay/ 

And he seized the man’s arm. 

to me, comrade. 1 am the convent grave-digger, I have 
come to hdp you. Itisabusinesswludacan be performed at night 
Let us begin, then, by goii^ Ibr a drink.’ 

And as he spoke, dung to this despite insistence, this 
- eudancholy r^^scticai occurred to him: ‘And if he drinks, will he 
getrirunk?’ ’ 

‘Provincial,’ said the man, ‘if yoii positivdy insist upon it, I 
conaeat W« will drink. After work, never befim.’ 
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And he flouxiidied his shovel briiddy. Faucheievent held him badk. 

‘It is Argenteuil wine, at six.* 

‘Oh, come,’ said the grave-digger, ‘you are a bcdl-ringer. Ding 
dong, ding dong, that’s all you know how to say. Go hang yourself.’ 

And he threw in a second shovelful. 

Fauchdevent had reached a point where he no longer knew what 
he was saying. 

‘Come along and drink,’ he cried, ‘since it is I who pay the bill.’ 

‘When we have put the child to bed,’ said the grave-^gger. 

He dung in the third shovelful. 

Then he thrust his shovel into the earth and added: — 

‘It’s cold to-night, you see, and the corpse would shriek out ado: 
us if we were to plant her there without a coverlet.’ 

At that moment, as he loaded his shovel, the grave-digger bent 
over, and the pocket of his waistcoat gaped. 

Fauchelevent’s wild gaze fell mechanically into that pocket, and 
there it stopped. 

The sun was not yet hidden behind the horizon; there was still 
light enough to enable him to distinguish something white at the 
bottom of that yawning pocket. 

The sum total of lightning that the eye of a Picard peasant can 
contain, traversed Fauchelevent’s pupils* An idea had just occurred 
to him. 

He thrust his hand into the pocket from behind, without the 
grave-digger, who was wholly absorbed in his shovdful of earth, 
observing it, and pulled out the white object which lay at the 
bottom of it. 

The man sent a four^ shovelful tumbling into the grave. 

Just as he turned round to get the fifth, Faucheievent looked 
calmly at him and said: — 

‘By the way, you new man, have you your card?’ 

The grave-digger paused. 

‘What card?’ 

‘The sun is on the point of setting.’ 

‘That’s good, it is going to put on its nightcap.’ 

‘The gate of the cemetery will close inunediately.’ 

‘Well, what then?* 

‘Ha^ you your card?’ 

‘Ah! my card?* said the grave-digger. 

And he fumbled in his pocket 

Having searched one pocket, he proceeded to search the odier. 
He passed on to his fobs, e3q>loi^ the first, returned to the secpi^. 

‘Why, no,’ said he, ‘I have not my caurd. I must have forgotttaa it’ 

‘Fift^ tones fine,’ s^ Faudid^nt . t);,, 

, the grave-digter turn^ gr^. Green is the pallor ofHvid people. 
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*Ah! J^us-mon-Dicu-bancroche-^-bas-la-lunc!*^ he exclaimed. 
‘Fifteen francs fine!* 

‘Three pieces of a hundred sous,* said Fauchelevent. 

The grave-digger dropped his shovel. 

Fauchelevent’s turn had come. 

‘Ah, come now, conscript,* said Fauchelevent, ‘none of this 
despair. There is no question of committing suicide and benefiting 
the grave. Fifteen francs is fifteen francs, and besides, you Aay not 
be able to pay it. I am an old band, you are a new one. 1 lonow all 
the ropes and the devices. 1 wDl give you some friendly Wdvice. 
One thing is clear, the sun is on the point of setting, it is teaching 
the dome now, the cemetery will be closed in five minutes more.* 
‘That is true,* replied the man. 

‘Five minutes more and you will not have time to fill the grave, 
it is as hollow as the devil, this grave, and to reach the gate in 
season to pass it before it is shut.’ 

‘That is true.* 

‘In that case, a fine of fifteen francs.* 

‘Fifteen francs.* 

‘But you have time. Where do you live?* 

‘A couple of steps from the barrier, a quarter of an hour from 
here. No. 87 Rue de Vaugirard.’ 

‘You have just time to get out by taking to your heels at your 
best speed.* 

‘That is exactly so.* 

‘Once outside the gate, you gallop home, you get your card, you 
return, the cemetery porter admits you. As you have your card, 
there will be nothing to pay. And you will bury your corpse, 
m watch it for you in the meantime, so that it shall not run 
away.’ 

‘I am indebted to you for my life, peasant.* 

‘Decamp 1* said Fauchelevent. 

The grave-digger, overwhelmed with gratitude, shook his hand 
and set off on a run. 

When the, man had disappeared in the thicket, Fauchelevent 
listened until he heard his footsteps die away in the distance, then 
he leaned over the grave, and said in a low tone: — 

‘Father Madeleine!* 

There was no reply. 

Fauchelevent was seized with a shudder. He tumbled rather than 
ciimbed into the grave, flung himself on the head of the coffin and 
cried: — 

‘Arc you there?* 

Silence in the coffiin. 

* wiOi tlie mdonl 
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Fauchelevent, hardly able to draw his breath for trembling, 
seized his cold chisel and his hammer, and pried up the coffin 
lid. 

Jean Valjcan’s face appeared in the twilight; it was pale and his 
eyes were closed. 

Fauchelevent’s hair rose upright on his head, he sprang to his 
feet, then fell back against the side of the grave, ready to swoon on 
the coffin. He stared at Jean Valjean. 

Jean Valjean lay there pallid and motionless. 

Fauchelevent murmured in a voice as faint as a sigh: — 

‘He is dead!* 

And, drawing himself up, and folding his arms with such violence 
that his clenched fists came in contact with his shoulders, he cried; — 

‘And this is the way I save his life!* 

Then the poor man fell to sobbing. He soliloquized the while, 
for it is an error to suppose that the soliloquy is unnatural. Powerful 
emotion often talks aloud. 

‘It is Father Mestienne’s fault. Why did that fool die? What need 
was there for him to give up the ghost at the very moment when no 
one was expecting it? It is he who has killed M. Madeleine. Father 
Madeleine! He is in the coffin. It is quite handy. All is over. Now, 
is there any sense in these things? Ah! my God! he is dead! Well! 
and his little girl, what am I to do with her? What will the fruit- 
seller say? The idea of its being possible for a man like that to die 
like this! When I think how he put himself under that cart! Father 
Madeleine! Father Madeleine! l^rdine! He was suffocated, I said 
so. He wouldn’t believe me. Well! Here’s a pretty trick to play! He 
is dead, that good man, the very best man out of all the good 
God’s good folks! And his little girl! Ah! In the first place, 1 won’t 
go back there myself. I shall stay here. After having done such a 
thing as that! What’s the use of being two old men, if we are two 
old fools! But, in the first place, how did he manage to enter the 
convent? That was the beginning of it all. One should not do such 
things. Father Madeleine! Father Madeleine! Father Madeleine! 
Madeleine! Monsieur Madeleine! Monsieur le Make! He does not 
hear me. Now get out of this scrape if you can!’ 

And he tore his hair. 

A grating sound became audible through the trees in the distance. 
It wks the cemetery gate closing. 

Fauchelevent bent over Jean Valjean, and all at once he bounded 
back and recoiled so far as the Hxnits of a grave permit. 

Jean Valjean’s eyes were open and garing at him. 

To see a corpse is alarming, to behold a resurrection is almost as 
much so. Fauchelevent became Vkt stone, pale, haggard^ over- 
whelmed by all these excesses of emotion, not knowing whedaer he 
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hsui to do with a living man or a dead one, and staring at Jean 
Valjean, whp was gaasing at him. 
fdil asleep,’ said Jean Valjean. 

And he raii^ himself to a sitting posture. 

Fauchelevent fell on his knees. 

^ust, good Virgin! How you frightened me!’ 

llien he sprang to Ins feet and cried: — 

^Thanks, Father Madeleine!’ 

Jean Valjean had merely fainted. The fresh air had revivj^d him. 

Joy is the ebb of terror. Fauchelevent found almost as much 
difficulty in recovmng himself as Jean Valjean had. \ 

‘So you are not dead! Oh! How wise you are! I called you so 
much that you came back. When 1 saw your eyes shut, 1 said: 
“Good! there he is, stifled,’’ 1 should have gone raving madj^ mad 
enough for a strait jacket. Tliey would have put me in Bilp^tre. 
What do you suppose 1 should have done if you had been dead? 
And your little ^1? There’s that fruit-seller, — she would never 
have understood it! Hie child is thrust into your arms, and then— 
the grandfather is dead! What a story! good saints of pmradise, 
what a tale! Ah! you are alive, that’s the best of it!’ 

‘I am cold,* said Jean Valjean. 

This remark recalled Fauchelevent thoroughly to reality, and 
there was pressing need of it. The souls of these two men Iwere 
troubled even when they had recovered themselves, although they 
did not realize it, and there was about them something uncanny, 
which was the sinister bewilderment imjpmd by the place. 

‘Let us get out of here quickly,’ exclaimed Fauchelevent. 

He fumbled in his pocket, and pulled out a gourd with which he 
had provided himself, 

‘But Best, take a drop,’ aakt he. 

The flask finished what the fresh air had begun, Jean Valjean 
swallowed a mouthhil of brandy, and regained fUll possession of his 
faculties. 

He got out of the coffin, and helped Fauchelevent to nail on the 
lid again. 

Three minutes later they were out of the grave. 

Moreover, Fauchelevent was porfectly composed. He took his 
rime. The canetery was dosed. The arrival of the grave-digger 
. Gribier was not to be apprdiended. That ‘conscript’ was at home 
burily engaged in loddng for his card, and at some difficulty in 
finding it in his lodgings, since it was in Fauchelevent’s pocket. 
Without a card, he could not g^ hack into the cemetery, 

Fauebrihsvent took the shovd, mid Jean Valjean. die ffidkake, 
and togedier they buried die empty coffin. 

Whas the grave was full> Faudidemit said to Jean Valjean:— 
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"Let US go. 1 will keep the shovel; do you carry off the mattock.* 

Night was falling. 

Jean VaJjean e3i^)enenced some difficulty in moving and in 
walking. He had stiffened himself in that imd had bea>me 

a litde like a corpse. The rigidity of death had seized upon him 
between those four planks. He had, in a manner, to thaw out, fiom 
the tomb. 

‘You are benumbed,’ said Fauchelevent. Tt is a pity that I have 
a game leg, for otherwise we might step out briskly.’ 

‘Bah!’ rq>lied Jean Valjean, ‘four paces will put life into my 
legs once more.’ 

They set off by the alleys through which the hearse had passed. 
On arriving before the closed gate and the porter’s pavilion 
Fauchelevent, who held the grave-diner’s card in his hand, dropped 
it into the box, the porter pulled the rope, the gate opened, and 
they went out. 

‘How well everything is gcangl* said Fauchelevent; ‘what a 
capital idea that was of yours. Father Madeleine!’ 

They passed the Vaugirard barrier in the simplest manner in the 
world. In the neighbourhood of the cemetery, a shovel and pick 
are equal to two passports. 

The Rue Vaugirard was deserted. 

‘Father Madeleine,’ said Fauchelevent as they went along, and 
raising his eyes to the houses, ‘Your eyes are better than mine. Show 
me No. 87.* 

‘Here it is,* said Jean Valjean. 

‘There is no one in the street,’ said Fauchdevent. ‘Give me your 
mattock and wait a couple of minutes for me.’ 

Fauchelevent entered No. 87, ascended to the very top, guided 
by the instinct which always leads the poor man to the garret, 
and knocked in the dark, at the door of an attic. 

A voice replied: ‘Gome in.’ 

It was Gribier’s voice. 

Fauchdevent opened the door. The g^ve-digger’s dwdling was, 
like all such wretched habitations, an unfurnished and encumbered 
g2UTet A packing-case — a coffin, perhaps — ^took die place of a 
commode, a butta*-pot served £br a drinking«^nintain, a straw 
mattress served for a bed, the floor served instead of tables and 
chairs. In a coma:, on a tattered fragment which had been a piece 
of an old carpet, a diin woman and a number of children were 
piled in a heap. The whole of this poverty-strickm interior bore 
traces of havmg been overturned. One would have said that theit^ ' 
had ^been an earthquake ‘far one.’ The covers were diiqdaGed, ^ ' 
rags scattaed about, jug broken, the mother had been 
the dilldren bad pr^affly been beaten; traces of a vigorous ai^ 
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ill-tempered search. It was plain that the grave-digger had made 
a desperate search for his card, and had made everybody in the 
garret, from the jug to his wife, responsible for its loss. He wore an 
air of desperation. 

But Fauchelevent was in too great a hiirry to terminate this 
adventure to take any notice of this sad side of his success. 

He entered and said: — 

have brought you back your shovel and pick.* 

Gribier gazed at him in stupefaction. 

‘Is it you, peasant?* \ 

‘And to-morrow morning you will find your card with the porter 
of the cemetery.* \ 

And he laid the shovel and mattock on the floor. . ^ 

‘What is the meaning of this?* demanded Gribier. \ 

‘The meaning of it is, that you dropped your card out of your 
pocket, that I found it on the ground after you were gone, that 
1 have buried the corpse, that I have filled the grave, that I have 
done your work, that the porter will return your card to you, and that 
you will not have to pay fifteen francs. There you have it, conscript.* 
‘Thanks, villager!* exclaimed Gribier, radiant. ‘The next time 
I will pay for the drinks.* 


S, A Sttccessful Interrogatory 

An hour later, in the darkness of night, two men and a child 
presented themselves at No. 62 Rue Pctit-Picpus, The elder of the 
men lifted the knocker and rapped. 

They were Fauchelevent, Jean Valjean, and Gosette. 

The two old men had gone to fetch Gosette from the fruiterer’s 
in the Rue du Ghemin-Vert, where Fauchelevent had deposited her 
on the preceding day. Gosette had passed these twenty-four hours 
trembling silently and understanding nothing. She trembled to 
such a degree that she wept She had neither eaten nor slept The 
worthy fruit-seller had pli^ her with a hundred questions, without 
obtaining any other reply than a melancholy and unvarying gaze. 
Gosette had betrayed nothing of what she had seen and heard 
during the last two days. She divined diat they were passing through 
a crisis. She was dee|dy conscious that it was necessary to ‘be good.* 
Who has not experienced the sovereign power of those two words, 
prcmounced with a certain accent in die ear of a terrified litde 
bring: 54^ fMidngt Fear is mute. Moreover, no one guards a secret 
Ifiteachald. 

But when, at the ex|^tion of these lugubrious twenty-feur hours, 
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she beheld Jean Valjean again, she gave vent to such a cry of joy, 
that any thoughtful person who had chanced to hear that cry, 
would Imve guessed that it issued from an abyss. 

Fauchelevent belonged to the convent and knew the pass-words. 
All the doors opened. 

Thus was solved the double and alarming problem of how to get 
out and how to get in. 

The porter, who had reeved his instructions, opened the little 
servant’s door which connected the courtyard with the garden, and 
which could still be seen from the street twenty years ago, in the 
wall at the bottom of the court, which faced the carriage entrance. 

The porter admitted all three of them through this door, and 
from that point they reached the inner, reserved parlour where 
Fauchelevent, on the preceding day, had received his orders from 
the prioress. 

The prioress, rosary in hand, was waiting for them. A vocal 
mother, with her veil lowered, stood beside her. 

A discreet candle lighted, one might almost say, made a show of 
lighting the parlour. 

The prioress passed Jean Valjean in review. There is nothing 
which examines like a downcast eye. 

Then she questioned him; — 

‘You arc the brother?* 

‘Yes, reverend Mother,’ replied Fauchelevent. 

‘What is your name?’ 

Fauchelevent replied: — 

‘Ultime Fauchelevent.’ 

He really had had a brother named Ultime, who was dead. 
‘Where do you come from?’ 

Fauchelevent replied: — 

‘From Picquigny, near Amiens.’ 

‘What is your age?’ 

Fauchelevent replied: — 

‘Fifty.’ 

‘What is your profession?’ 

Fauchelevent replied: — 

‘Gardener.’ 

’Are you a good Christian?’ 

Fauchelevent replied: — 

‘Every one is in the family,* 

‘Is this your litdc girl?’ 

Fauchelev^t rq>lied: — 

‘Yes, revmnd Mbth^.* 

‘You arc her father?’ 

Fauchelevent replied: — 
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‘Her grand&thcr,* 

Tbs vocal mother said to the prioress in a low voice: — 

*He answers welL* 

Jean Valjam had not uttered a single word. 

The prioress looked attentively at Gosette, and said half aloud 
to the vocal mother: — 

‘She will grow up ugly.* 

The two mothers consulted fot a few moments in very low tones in 
the comer of the parlour^ then the prioress turned round and ^id : — • 
‘Father Fauvent> you will get another knee-cap with a bell. Two 
will be required now.* \ 

On the following day, therefore, two bells were audible m the 
garden, and the nuns could resist the temptation to raise the coma* 
of their veils. At the extreme end of the garden, under the trees; two 
men, Fauvent and another man, were vidble as diey dug side by 
side. An enormous event. Their silence was broken to the extent of 
saying to each other: ‘He is an assistant gardener.’ 

The vocal mothers added: ‘He is a brother of Fadier Fauvent.* 
Jean Valjean was, in fact, regularly installed; he had his belled 
knee-cap; henceforth he was official. His name was Ultimo 
Fauchelevent 

Hie most powerful determining cause of his admission had been 
the prioress’s observation upon Gosette: ‘She will grow up u^ly.* 
The prioress, that pronounced prognosticator, immediatdy took 
a fancy to Gosette and gave her a place in the school as a charity pupil. 
Thm is nothing that is not strictly logical about this. 

It is in vain that mirrors are banished from the convent, women 
are conscious of their faces; now, girls who are conscious of their 
beauty do not easily become nuns; the vocation being voluntary 
in inverse proportion to their good looks, more is to be hoped from 
the ugly than from the pretty. Hence a lively taste for phin girls. 

The whole of this adventure increased die inqxnrtance of good, 
old Fauchelevent; he won a triple success; in the eyes of Jean 
Valjean, whc»n he had saved and sheltered; in those of grave-digger 
Gribier, who said to himself; ‘He spared me that fine’; with the 
convent, which, being enabled, thanks to him, to retain the coffin 
of Mother Gmcifixion under t^ ailtar, eluded Gaesar and aadsfied 
God. There was a coffin containing a body in the Petit-Ficpus, and 
a coffin without a body in the Vaugirard cemetery, public <^er had 
no doubt been deeply disturbed thereby, but no one was aware of it 
As for the convent, its gradtude to Fauchelevmt was very great. 
Fauchdeveni became the best of servitors and the most predous of 
gardeners. Upon the occasion of the archbishcp^s next visit, the 
pcicaress recounted the afiair to his Grace, making something of a 
confosiioii at die same time, and yet boasting c^erdeecL On leaving 
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the convent, die aixdibbhc^ mentioned it with approval, and in 
a whisper to M. de Latil, Mondeur^s confessor, afterwards Arch** 
bishop of Reims and Cardinal. This admiration for Fauchelevent 
became widespread, for it made its way to Rome. We have seen 
a note address^ by the then reigning Pope, Leo Xll, to one of his 
relatives, a Monsignor in the Nuncio^s establishment in Paris, and 
bearing, like himself, the name of Della Genga; it contained these 
lines: *It appears that there is in a convent in Paris an excellent 
gardener, who is also a holy man, named Fauvent.’ Nothing d this 
triumph reached Fauchel^ent in his hut; he went on grafting, 
weeding, and covering up his melon beds, without in the least 
suspecting his excellences and his sanctity. Neither did he suspect 
his glory, any more than a Durham or Surrey bull whose portrait 
is pubiidied in the London Illustrated News, with this inscription: 
'Bull which carried off the prize at the Cattle Show.’ 


g. Cloistered 

CosETTE continued to hold her tongue in the convent It was quite 
natural that Cosette should think herself Jean Valjean’s daughter. 
Moreover, as she knew nothing, she could say nothing, and then, she 
would not have said anything in any case. As we have just observed, 
nothing trains chOdren to silence like unhappiness. Cosette had 
suffered so much, that she feared everything, even to speak or to 
breathe. A single word had so often brought down an avalanche 
upon her. She had hardly begun to regain her confidence since she 
had been with Jean Valjean. She speedily became accustomed to 
the convent. Only she regretted Catherine, but she dared not say 
so. Once, however, she did say to Jean Valjean: ‘Father, if I had 
known, I would have brought her away with me.’ 

Cosette had been obliged, on becoming a scholar in the convent, 
to don the garb of the piq>il8 of the house. Jean Valjean succeeded 
m getting them to restore to him the garments whidt she laid aside* 
was the same mourning suit which he had made her put on 
when she had quitted the Th<inardkrs’ inn. It was not v«*y thread<« 
bare even now. Jean Vdjean locked \xp these garments, |dus 
stoc^n^ and the shoes, with a quantify of camphor a^ all 
aromatics in which convents abound, in a little valise which hd 
found means of jRocuring. He set thb vadlse on a diair near his bed^ 
and he always carried the key about his person. *Fadier,’ Cosette 
adeed him one day, ‘what is there in lhat box which smells so good t ; 

Father Fauchdevent received other recompense for his gooA 
aetkm^ in addition to the glory which we just and 

which he knew nothing; in the first place it made him happy; 
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next, he had much less work, since it was shared. Lastly, as he was 
very fond of snuff, he found the presence of M. Madeleine an ad- 
vantage, in that he used three times as much as he had done previ- 
ously, and that in an infinitely' more luxurious manner, seeing that 
M. Madeleine paid for it. 

The nuns did not adopt the name of Ultime; they called Jean 
Valjcan ike other Fauvent. 

If these holy women had possessed anything of Javcrt’s glance, 
they would eventually have noticed that when there was any drrand 
to he done outside in the behalf of the garden, it was always the 
elder Fauchelevent, the old, the infirm, the lame man, who went, 
and never the other; but whether it is that eyes constantly fixm on 
God know not how to spy, or whether they were, by prefermce, 
occupied in keeping watch on each other, they paid no heed to ^is. 

Moreover, it was well for Jean Valjean that he kept close and did 
not stir out. Javert watched the quarter for more than a month. 

This convent was for Jean Valjean like an island surrounded by 
gulfs. Henceforth, those four walls constituted his world. He saw 
enough of the sky there to enable him to preserve his serenity, and 
Gosette enough to remain happy. 

A very sweet life began for him. 

He inhabited the old hut at the end of the garden, in comps^y 
with Fauchelevent. This hovel, built of old rubbish, which was still 
in existence in t845, was composed, as the reader already knows, 
of three chambers, all of which were utterly bare and had nothing 
beyond the walls. The principal one had been given up, by force, 
for Jean Valjean had opposed it in vain, to M. Madeleine, by 
Father Fauchelevent. The walls of this chamber had for ornament, 
in suldition to the two nails whereon to hang the knee-cap and the 
basket, a Royalist bank-note of ’93, applied to the wall over the 
chimney-piece, and of which the following is an exact facsimile: — 


/iar 

^ • AW* * 


0,. Riidl)<»isal)|e 
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This Specimen of Vendean paper money had been nailed to the 
wall by the preceding gardener, an old Ghouan, who had died in 
the convent, and whose place Fauchelevent had taken. 

Jean Valjean worked in the garden every day and made himself 
very useful. He had formerly been a pruner of trees, and he gladly 
found himself a gardener , once more. It will be remembered that 
he knew all sorts of secrets and receipts for agriculture. He turned 
these to advantage. Almost all the trees in the orchard were 
ungrafted, and wild. He budded them and made them produce 
excellent fruit. 

Gosette had permission to pass an hour with him every day. As 
the sisters were melancholy and he was kind, the child made 
comparisons and adored him. At the appointed hour, she flew to 
the hut. When she entered die lowly cabin, she filled it with paradise. 
Jean Valjean blossomed out and felt his happiness increase with 
the happiness which he afforded Gosette. The joy which we inspire 
has this charming property, that, far from growing meagre, like 
all reflections, it returns to us more radiant than ever. At recreation 
hours, Jean Valjean watched her running and playing in the 
distance, and he distinguished her laugh firom that of the rest. 

For Gosette laughed now. 

Gosette’s face had even undergone a change, to a certain extent. 
The gloom had disappeared from it. A smile is the same as sunshine; 
it banishes winter from the human countenance. 

Recreation over, when Gosette went into the house again, Jean 
Valjean gazed at the windows of her class-room, and at night he 
rose to look at the windows of her dormitory. 

God has his own ways, moreover; the convent contributed, like 
Gosette, to uphold and complete the Bishop’s work in Jean Valjean. 
It is certain that virtue adjoins pride on one side. A bridge built 
by the devil exists there. Jean Valjean had been, unconsciously, 
perhaps, tolerably near that side and that bridge, when Providence 
cast his lot in the convent of the Petit-Piepus; so long as he had 
compared himself only to the Bishop, he had regarded himself as 
unworthy and had remained humble; but for some time past he 
had been comparing himself to men in general, and pride was 
beginning to spring up. Who knows? He might have ended by 
returning very gradually to hatred. 

The convent stoi^>ed Mm on tbat downward pafli. 

This was the second place of captivity wMch he had seen. In 
his youth, in what had been for him the beginning of his life, and 
later on, quite recently again, he had beheld anothor, — a fri^tful 
place, a terrible place, whose seventies had always ap^>eared lb hhh 
the iniquity justice, and the crime of the law. Now, altia^thc 
galleys, he saw the ck^ter^ and when he meditated how he had 
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l<Brmcd a part of the galleys, and that he now, so to speak, was a 
spectator of the cloister, he conironted die two in his own mind with 
anxiety. 

Sometimes he crossed his arms and leaned on his hoc, and slowly 
descended the endless spirals of revery. 

He recalled his former companions : how wretched they were; they 
rose at dawn, and toiled until night; hardly were they permitted to 
sleep; they lay on camp beds, where nothing was tolera^d but 
mattresses two inches thick, in rooms which were heated only in 
the very harshest months of the year; they were clothed in frtohtful 
red blouses; they were allowed, as a great favour, linen troikers in 
the hottest weather, and a woollen carter’s blouse on theirlbacks 
when it was very cold; they drank no wine, and ate no meat, ^cept 
when they went on ^fatigue duty.* They lived nameless, designated 
only by numbers, and converted, after a manner, into ciphers tnem- 
selves, with downcast eyes, with lowered voices, with shorn heads, 
beneath the cudgel and in disgrace. 

Then his mind reverted to the beings whom he had under his eyes. 

These beings also lived with shorn heads, with downcast eyes, 
with lowered voices, not in disgrace, but amid the scoffs of the world, 
not with their backs bruised with the cudgel, but with their 
shoulders lacerated with their discipline. Their names, also,f had 
vanished from among men; they no longer existed except under 
austere appellations. They never ate meat and they never drank 
wine; they often remained until evening without food; they were 
attired, not in a red blouse, but in a black shroud, of woollen, which 
was heavy in summer and thin in winter, without the power to 
add or subtract anything from it; widiout having even, according 
to the season, the resource of the linen garment or the woollen 
cloak; and for six months in the year they wore serge chemises which 
gave them fever. They dwelt, not in rooms wanned only during 
rigorous cold, but in cells where no fire was ever lighted; they 
slept, not on mattresses two inches thick, but on straw. And finally, 
they were not even allowed their sleqp; every night, after a day of 
toil, they were obliged, in the weariness of their first slumber, at 
^e moment when they were failing sound asleep and beginning 
to get warm, to rouse themselves, to rise and to go and pray in an 
ice-cold ai^ gloomy chapel, with their knees on the stones. 

On certain days each of these beu%s in tus^ had to remain for 
tivelve successive hours in a kneeling poshire, or prostrate, with 
face upon, the pavement, and arms outstretdied in the form of a 
.cross. 

The others were men; diese ww women. 

What 1^ these men done? They bad stolen, violat^ piUi^^, 
jiturderailisasasgmated They were bindi% counterfeit^ poamhten^ 
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incendiaries, murderers, {parricides. What had these wom^ done? 
They had done nothing whatever* 

On the one hand, highway robbery, fraud, deceit, violence, 
sensuality, homicide, all sorts of sacrilege, every variety of crime; on 
the other, one thing only, innocence. 

Perfect innocence, almost caught up into heaven in a mysterious 
assumption, attached to the earth by virtue, already possessing 
something of heaven through holiness. 

On the one hand, confidences over crimes, which are exchanged 
in whispers; on the other, the confession of faults made aloud. And 
what crimes! And what faults! 

On the one hand, miasms; on the other, an ineifable perfume. 
On the one hand, a moral pest, guarded from sight, penned up 
under the range of cannon, and literally devouring its plague-stricken 
victims; on the other, the chaste fiameofall souls on the same hearth. 
There, darkness; here, the shadow; but a shadow filled with gleams 
of light, and of gleams full of radiance. 

Two strongholds of slavery; but in the first, deliverance possible, 
a legal limit always in sight, and then, escape. In the second, 
perpetuity; the sole hope, at the distant extremity of the future, that 
faint light of liberty which men call death. 

In the first, men are bound only with chains; in the other, chained 
by faith. 

What flowed from the first? An immense curse, the gnashing of 
teeth, hatred, desperate viciousness, a cry of rage against human 
society, a sarcasm against heaven. 

What results flowed from the second? Blessings and love. 

And in these two places* so similar yet so unlike, these two spedes 
of beings who were so very unlike, were undergoing the same work, 
expiation. 

Jean Valjean understood thoroughly the expiation of the former; 
that es^Eation, the expiation for one’s self. But he did not 

understand that of these last, that of creatures without reproach and 
without stain, and he trembled as he asked himself: The expiation 
of what? What expiation? 

A voice within his consdence replied: *The most (hvine of human 
generosities, the expiation for others.’ 

Here all personal theory is withheld; we are only the narrator; 
we place ourselves at Jean Valjean’s point of view, and we translate 
his impressions. 

Befinre his eyes he had the sublime summit of abnegation, the 
h%hest possible pitch dT virtue; dhe innocence which pardons men 
Ihcir &ults, at^ which e)q)iates in thdr stead; servitu^ sutoh^ 
to, torture aoeq^ted, punishment daimed :by souls which ham not 
sinned, |br tibc sake of sparing it to souls which have love 
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humanity swallowed up in the love of God, but even there pre* 
serving its distinct and mediatorial character; sweet and feeble 
beings possessing the misery of those who are punished and the 
smile of those who are recompensed. 

And he remembered that he had dared to murmur! 

Often, in the middle of the night, he rose to listen to the grateful 
song of those innocent creatures weighed down with severities, 
and the blood ran cold in his veins at the thought that thos^ who 
were justly chastised raised their voices heavenward only in blasphe- 
my, and that he, wretch that he was, had shaken his fist at\God. 

Ihere was one striking thing which caused him to meditate 
deeply, like a warning whisper from Providence itself: the scaling 
of that wall, the passing of those barriers, the adventure accebted 
even at the risk of death, the painful and difficult ascent, all those 
efforts even, which he had made to escape from that other place 
of expiation, he had made in order to gain entrance into this one. 
Was this a symbol of his destiny? This house was a prison likewise 
and bore a melancholy resemblance to that other one whence he 
had fled, and yet he had never conceived an idea of anything similar. 

Again he beheld gratings, bolts, iron bars — ^to guard whom? 
Angels. 

These lofty walls which he had seen around tigers, he now beh(sld 
once more around lambs. 

This was a place of expiation, and not of punishment; and yet, 
it was still more austere, more gloomy, and more pitiless than the 
other. 

These virgins were even more heavily burdened than the con- 
victs. A cold, harsh wind, that wind which had chilled his youth, 
traversed the barred and padlocked grating of the vultures; a still 
harsher and more biting breeze blew in the cage of these doves. 

Why? 

When he thought on these things, all that was >vithin him was lost 
in amazement before this mystery of sublimity. 

In these meditations, his pride vanished. He scrutinized his own 
heart in all manner of ways; he felt his pettiness, and xnany a time 
he wept. All that had entered into his life for the last six months had 
led him back towards the Bishop’s holy injunctions; Cosette through 
love, the convent through humility. 

Sometimes at eventide, in the twilight, at an hour when the 
garden was deserted, he could be seen on his knees in the middle 
^tiie walk which skutlsed the chapel, in front of the window through 
vdtidi he had gazed on the night of his arrival, and turned towards 
the spot where, as he knew, the sister was making i^aration, 
prostrated in prayer. Thus he prayed as he knelt before ffie sistor. 

It seemed as though he d^ed not kneel directly before God. 
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Everything that surrounded him, that peaceful garden, those 
fragrant flowers, those children who uttered joyous cries, those 
grave and simple women, that silent cloister, slowly permeat^ him, 
and little by little, his soul became compounded of silence like 
the cloister, of perfume like the flowers, of simplicity like the women, 
of joy like the children. And then he reflected that these had been 
two houses of God which had received him in succession at two 
critical moments in his life: the first, when all doors were closed and 
when human society rejected him; the second, at a moment when 
human society had again set out in pursuit of him, and when the 
galleys were again yawning; and &at, had it not been for the 
first, he should have relapsed into crime, and had it not been for 
the second, into torment. 

His whole heart melted in gratitude, and he loved more and more. 

Many years passed in this manner; Gosette was growing up. 


END OF PART TWO 
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BOOK FIRST; PARIS STUDIED IN ITS ATOM 


I. Parvulus 

Paris has a child, and the forest has a bird; the bird is called the 
sparrow; the child is called the gamin. 

Ck>uple these two ideas which contain, the one all the furnace, 
the other all the dawn; strike these two sparks together, Paris, 
childhood; there leaps out from them a little being. Homundo^ 
Plautus would say. 

This little being is joyous. He has not food every day, and he 
goes to the play every evening, if he sees good. He has no shirt on 
his body, no shoes on his feet, no roof over his head; he is like the 
flies of heaven, who have none of these things. He is from seven to 
thirteen years of age, he lives in bands, roams the streets, lodges 
in the open air, wears an old pair of trousers of his father’s, which 
descend below his heels, an old hat of some other father, which 
descends below his ears, a single suspender of yellow listing; he 
runs, lies in wait, rummages about, wastes time, blackens pipes, 
swears like a convict, haunts the wine-shop, knows thieves, (^Is 
gay women thou^ talks slang, sings obscene songs, and has no evil 
in his heart. This is because he has in his heart a pearl, innocence; 
and pearls are not to be dissolved in mud. So long as man is in his 
childhood, God wills that he shall be innocent. 

If one were to ask that enormous city; ‘What is this?’ she would 
reply: Tt is my little one.’ 


2, Some of his ParHcular Characteristics 

The gamin — the street Arab — of Paris is the dwarf of the giant. 
Let us not exaggerate, this cherub of the gutter sometimes has a 
shirt, but, in that case, owns but one; be sometimes has shoes, 
but then they have no soles; he sometimes has a lodging, and he 
loves it, for he finds his mother there; but he prefers the stt^t, 
because there he finds liberty. He has his own gam^ his own bits 
of mischief, whose foundation consists of hatred for the bourgeois; 
his peculiar metaphors: to be dead is to eat dcmdelions fy tke root; his 
own occupations, callii^ hackney-coaches, letting down carriage- 
stqps, <^blishii!ig means of transit between the two rides of a 
street in heavy rains, which he calls making the bridge qf arts^ cryi^ 
discourses jpronounced by the autl|orities in fayour ^ the Fitoch 
people, cleaning out die' dra^ in the paWnebt; Inr has his own 

s€i 
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opioage^ which iscomposedof all the little morsels of worked copper 
v^tch are found on the public streets. This curious money, which 
receives the name of loqms — rags — ^has an invariable and well- 
regulated currency in this litde Bohemia of children. 

Lastly, he has his own fauna, which he observes attentively in 
the corners; the lady-bird, the death^s-head plant-lousO) the daddy- 
long-legs, ^the devil,’ a black insect, which menaces by twisting 
about its t£ul armed with two horns. He has his fabulous monster, 
which has scales under its belly, but is not a lizzard, which has 
pustules on its back, but is not a toad, which inhabits themooks of 
old lime-kilns and wells that have run dry, which is bladk, hairy, 
sticky, which crawls sometimes slowly, sometimes rapidly, which 
has no cry, but which has a look, and is so terrible that nc^one has 
ever beheld it; he calls this monster ‘the deaf thing.’ The search for 
these ‘deaf things’ among the stones is a joy of formidable pature. 
Another pleasure consists in suddenly prying up a paving^stone, 
and taking a look at the wood-lice. Each region of Paris is celebrated 
for the interesting treasures which are to be found there. There 
are ear-wigs in the timber-yards of the Ursulines, there are mille- 
peds in the Pantheon, there are tadpoles in the ditches of the 
Ghamps-de-Mars. 

As fkr as sayings are concerned, this child has as many of them 
as Talleyrand. He is no less cynical, but he is more honest. He is 
endowed with a certain indescribable, unexpected jovialiliy; he 
upsets the composure of the shopkeeper with his wild laughter. 
He ranges boldly from high comedy to farce. 

A funeral passes by. Among those who accompany the dead 
there is a doctor. ‘Hey there!* shouts some street Arab, ‘how long 
has it been customary for doctors to carry home their own work?* 

Another is in a crowd. A grave man, adorned with spectacles 
and trinkets, turns round indignantly: ‘You good-for-nothing, you 
have seized my wife’s waist!’ — ^*1, sir! Search me!’ 


H€ is AgneaUe 

In the evaiing, thanks to a few sous, which he always finds means 
to procure, the hotmmcio enters a theatre. On crossing that magic 
tfamtold, he becomes transfigured; he w^ the street Arab, he 
becomes the titi.^ Theatres are a s(^ of ship turned upside doW 
wi^ the keel in the air. It is in that keel that the tid huddle togeSser. 
The dti is to the gamin what the moth is to the larva; the lathe 
being endowed with wii^ and soaring. It suffices for him jb be 
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there, with his radiance of happiness, with his power of ^thusiasm 
aed joy, with his handdapping, which resembles a chtf^ing of 
wings, to confer on that narrow, dark, fetid, sordid, unhealthy, 
hid^us, abominable keel, die name of Paradim* 

Bestow bn an individual the useless and deprive him of the 
necessary, and you have the gamin. 

The gamin is not devoid of literary intuition. Hts tendency, and 
we say it with the proper amount of regret, would not consdRite 
classic taste. He is not very academic by nature. Thus, to give an 
example, the popularity of Mademoiselle Mars among that litdo 
audience of stormy children was seasoned with a touch of irony. The 
gamin called her MademoiseUi Muche — ^‘hide yourself.* 

This being bawls and scoi& and ridicules and fights, has rags 
like a baby and tatters like a philosopher, fishes in the sewer, hunts 
in the cesspool, extracts mirth firom foulness, whips up die squares 
with his wit, grins and bites, whistles and sings, shouts and shridoi, 
tempers Alleluia with Matanturlurette, chants every rhythm from 
the De Profiindis to the Jack-pudding, finds without seeking, knows 
what he is ignorant of, is a Spartan to the point of thieving, is mad 
to wisdom, is lyrical to filth, would crouch down on Olympus, 
wallows in the dung-hill and emerges from it covered with stars. 
The gamin of Paris is Rabelais in his youth. 

He is not content with his trousers unless they have a watch- 
pocket. 

He is not easily astonished, he is still less easily terrified, he makes 
songs on superstitions, he takes the wind out of exaggerations, he 
twists mysteries, he thrusts out his tongue at ghosts, he takes the 
poetry out of stilted things, he introduces caricature into epic 
extravaganzas. It is not that he is prosaic; far from that; Imt he 
replaces the solemn vision by the farcical phantasmagoria. If 
Adamastor were to appear to him, the street Arab would say: 
*Hi there! The bugaboo!’ 


4. He may be aj Use 

Paris begins with the lounger and ends with die street Arab, two 
beings of which no other dty is capable^ the passive acceptance, 
whii^ contents itself with gazing, and die ineximusdble initiative; 
Prudhomme and Fomllou. Paris alone has this in its natural histef^w 
The whole of die monarchy is contained in the jounger; the whole 
of anarchy in the gamin. 

This pale child dfdie Pmrinan friuboiizgsHvmaiiddev^dq^ 
cbnnecdoiis, *grows stifle’ in mfferhigt in dm preaenbe m aodid . 
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tealities and of human things, a thoughtful witness. He thinks him- 
self heedless; and he is not. He looks and is on the verge of laughter; 
he is on the verge of something else also. Whoever you may be, if 
your name is Prejudice, Abuse, Ignorance, Oppression, Iniquity, 
Despotism, Injusdce, Fanaticism, Tyxanny, beware ^e gaping 
gamin. 

The little fellow will grow up. 

Of what clay is he made? Of the first mud that comes to hand. 
A handful of dirt, a breath, and bdbold Adam. It suffices for a God 
to pass by. A Gk>d has always passed over the street Arab!' Fortune 
labours at this tiny being. By the word 'fortune* we mean chance, 
to some extent That pigmy kneaded out of common earth, ^orant, 
unlettered, giddy, vulgar, low. Will that become an loii^n or a 
Boeotian? Wait, currit rota, the spirit of Paris, that demoak which 
areates the children of chance and the men of destiny, reversing 
the process of the Latin potter, makes of a jug an amphora. 


5. His Frontiers 

The gamin loves the city, he also loves solitude, since he has some- 
thing of the sage in him. Urhis amator, like Fuscus; nais anuOof, like 
Flaccus. 

To roam thoughtfully about, that is to say, to lounge, is a fine 
employment of time in the eyes of the philosopher; particularly 
in that rather illegitimate species of campaign, which is tolerably 
ugly but odd and composed of two natures, which surroundts 
certain great cities, notably Paris. To study the suburbs is to study 
the amphibioiis animal. End of the trees, beginning of the roofi ; end 
the grass, beginning of the pavements; end of the furrows, 
beginning of the shops; end of the wheel-ruts, beginning of the 
passions; end of the divine murmur, beginning of the human up- 
roar; hence an extraordinary interest. 

Hence, in these not very attractive places, indelibly stamped by 
the passing stroller with the epithet: melancholy^ the apparentlv 
objectless promenades of the dreamer. 

He who writdi these lines has long been a prowler about the 
barriers of Paris, and it is for him a source of profound souvenirs. 
That dose-shaven turf, those pebbly paths, that chalk, those pools, 
those harsh monotonies of waste and fallow lands, the pb^ts of 
early market-garden suddenly springing into sight in a bottom, 
that mixhirc of the savage and the citizen, those vast desert nooks 
.where the garrison drumi {n’dctise ndsily, and produce a sort of 
Ih^ng of battle, those harmits by day and cut-throats by night, 
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that clumsy mill which turns in the wind, the hoisdng^wheds of 
the quarries, the tea<^ardens at the corners of the cemeteries; the 
mysterious charm of great, sombre walls squarely intmecting 
immense, vague stretches of land inundated with sunshine and full 
of butterflies, — ^all this attracted him. 

There is hardly any one on earth who is not acquainted with 
those singular spots, the Glaci^re, the Cunette, the hideous wall of 
Grenelle all speckled with balls, Mont-Parnasse, the Fosse-aux- 
Loups, Aubiers on the bank of the Marne, Mont-Souris, the Tombe- 
Issoire, the Pierre-Plate de Ch4tillon, where there is an old, ex- 
hausted quarry which no longer serves any purpose except to raise 
mushrooms, and which is closed, on a level with the ground, by a 
trap-door of rotten planks. The campagna of Rome is one idea, the 
banlieue of Paris is another; to behold nothing but fields, houses, 
or trees in what a stretch of country offers us, is to remain on the 
surface; all aspects of things are thoughts of God. The spot where 
a plain effects its junction with a city is always stamped with a 
certain piercing melancholy. Nature and humanity both appeal to 
you at the same time there. Local originalities there make their 
appearance. 

Any one who, like ourselves, has wandered about in these soli- 
tudes contiguous to our faubourgs, which may be designated as the 
limbos of Paris, has seen here and there, in the most desert ^ot, at the 
most unexpected moment, behind a meagre hedge, or in the corner 
of a lugubrious wall, children grouped tumultuously, fetid, muddy, 
dusty, ragged, dishevelled, playing hide-and-seel^ and crowned 
with corn flowers. All of them are little ones who have made their 
escape from poor families. The outer boulevard is their breathing 
space; the suburbs belong to them. There they are eternally playing 
truant. There they innocently sing their repertory of dirty songs. 
There they are, or rather, there they exbt, far from every eye, in 
the sweet light of May or June, kneeling round a hole in the ground, 
snapping marbles witb their thumbs, quarrelling over half>farthings, 
irresponsible, volatile, free and happy; and, no sooner do they 
catch sight of you than they recollect that they have an industry, 
and that they must cam their living, and they offer to sell you an 
old woollen stocking filled with cockchafers, or a bunch of lilacs. 
These encounters with strange children are one of the charming 
and at the same time poignant graces of the environs of Paris. 

Sometimes there are little girls among the throng of boys, — are 
they their sisters? — ^who arc almost young maidens, thin, feverish, 
with sunburnt hands, covered with freckles, crowned ivith poppies 
and cars of rye, gay, haggard, barefooted. They can be seen de^ 
vouring cherries amcmg die wheat. In the evcmng they can 
heard laughing. Hiesc groups, warmly illuminated by gteW 
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of midday, or indistinctly seen in the twilight, occupy die thought* 
hd man a very long time, and diese visions mingle with his 
dreams. 


Paris, centre, banlieue, circumference; this constitutes all the 
earth to those children. They never venture beyond this. They can 
no more escape from the Parisian atmosphere than fish can escape 
from the water. For them, nothing exists two leagues beyond die 
barriers: Ivry, Gendily, Arceuil, Believille, Aubervilliers, Menil* 
montant, Choisy-le-Roi, l^liancourt, Meudon, Issy, Vanvre, 
Si^vres, Puteaux, Neuilly, Gennevilliers, CSolombes, Roxaainville, 
Chatou, Asni^res, Bougival, Nanterre, Eng^en, Noii^4e-Sec, 
Nogent, Gournay, Drancy, Gonesse; the universe ends thiffe. 


6. A Bit of Histofy 

At the epoch, nearly contemporary by the way, when the action 
of this book takes place, there was not, as there is to-day, a police- 
man at the corner of every street (a benefit which there is no time 
to discuss here); stray children aboimded in Paris. The statistics 
give an average of two hundred and sixty homeless children picked 
up annually at that period, by the police patrols, in unenclosed 
lands, in houses in process of construction, and under the ardies of 
the bridges. One of these nests, which has become famous, produced 
‘the swallows of the bridge of Areola.’ This is, moreover, the most 
disasUrous of social symptoms. All crimes of die man bqgin in the 
vagabondage of the child. 

Let us make an exception in favour of Paris, nevertheless. In a 
relative measure, and in spite of the souvenir which we have just 
recalled, the exception is just. While in any other great city the 
vagabond child is a lost man, while nearly everywhere the child 
left to itself is, in some sort, sacrificed and abandoned to a kind of 
fiital immersion in the public vices which devour in him honesty 
and conscience, the street boy of Paris, we insist on thb point, how- 
ever defaced and injured on the sur&ce, is almost intact on the 
imonor. It is a magnificent thing to put on recenrd, and one which 
, shines fbrtb in the splendid probity of our popular revolutbns, 
that a certain incorruptibility results from the idea which exists in 
Iheair of Paris, as salt exists in die water of the ocean. To bxeathe 
Faiis preserves the soul. 

, What we have just said takes away nothing of the anguidi of 
iheart oneaqperiences every time that one meets one of these 
i^nldren around >i4om cme fandes dmt hst bdiolds fbatia^ the 
^hreadi:of a broken fiunilv^^ In dn^ dyiHanbhm dm praent day, 
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incoiuf^.as it still is, it is not a vesy EbniHrmal thing to bdiold 
dtese fractured famSies pourit^ thon^ves out into die daricnest, 
not Imowing clearly what has become of their children, and allow* 
ing dieir own mti^ to M on the public highway. Hence these 
obscure destinies. This is called, for this sad thing has pven rise to 
an esqiression, ‘to be cast on the pavements of Paris.’ 

Let it be said by the way, that this abandonment of cluldren %ras 
not discomaged by the ancient monardiy. A little of Egypt and 
Bohmia in the lowor regions suited the uf^ier spheres, and com* 
passed the aims of the poweriul. Ihe hatred of instruction tot the 
children of the people was a dr^fma. What is the use of ‘half-lights?’ 
Such was the countersign. Now, the erring chdd is the c(»dlary of 
die ignorant child. 

Besides this, the monarchy sometimes was in need <£ children, 
and in that case it skimmed the streets. 

Under Louis XIV, not to go any further back, the king righdy 
desired to create a Beet The idea was a good one. But let us consider 
the means. There can be no fleet, if, beside the sailii^ ship, that 
plaything of the winds, and for the purpose of towing it, in case <j[ 
necessity, diere is not die vessel which goes where it pleases, either 
by means of oars or of steam; the galleys were then to the marme 
what steamm are to>day. Therefore, galleys were necessary; but 
the galley is moved only by the galley-slave; hence, gailey*dhves 
were required. Colbert had die commissioners of provinces and the 
parliaments make as many convicts as possible. The nu^istracy 
showed a great deal of complaisance in the matter. A man kqit 
his hat on in the presence of a procesnon — ^it was a Huguenot attf- 
tude; he was sent to the galleys. A child was encountered in dm 
streets; {novided that he was fifteen years of age and did not know 
where he was to sleqi, he was sent to the galleys. Grand 
grand century. 

Under Louis XV childrai disappeared ip Paris; the polieii 
carried them off, for what mysterious purpose no one Imew. Peepie 
whispered with terror monstrous conjectures as to the long’s ba^ 
of purple. Barbier speab iipenuously of these things. It soinetpiini 
happened that the exempts of the guard, when they nm ihoM of 
children, todr those who had fathen. The &diers, in -depnhi^ 
attacked the exempts. In that case, the pariiament intervened aM 
had some one hung. Who? The exempts? No, die fiidiani. 



7 * The Gamin should have tds Place in the Classifications of India 

The body of street Arabs in Paris almost constitutes a caste. One 
might almost say: Not every one who wishes to belong to it can 
do so. 

This word gamin was printed for the first time, and reached 
popular speech through the literary tongue, in 1834. It is ih a little 
work entitled Claude Gueux that this word made its app^rance. 
The horror was lively. The word passed into circulation, \ 

The elements which constitute the consideration of the jgamins 
for each other are very various. We have known and associated 
with one who was greatly respected and vastly admired because 
he had seen a man fall from the top of the tower of Notre-Dame; 
another, because he had succeeded in making his way into the rear 
courtyard where the statues of the dome of the Invalides had been 
temporarily deposited, and had ‘prigged* some lead from them; a 
third, because he had seen a diligence tip over; still another, 
because he ‘knew* a soldier who came near putting out the eye of a 
citizen. 

This explains that famous exclamation of a Parisian gamin, a 
profound epiphonema, which the vulgar herd laughs at without 
comprehending, de DieuI What ill-luck I do have! to thirdc that 
/ have never yet seen arybody tumble from a fifth-staty window! (/ have 
pronounced Pave^ and fifA pronoimced J^\) 

Surely, this saying of a peasant is a fine one: ‘Father So-and«So, 
your wtfe has died of her malady; why did you not send for the 
doctor?* ‘What would you have, sir, we poor folks die of ourselves.* 
But if the peasant’s whole passivity lies in this saying, the whole 
of the free-linking anarchy of the brat of the faubouigs is, assuredly, 
contained in this other saying. A man condemned to death is 
listening to his confessor in the tumbrel. The child of Paris ex- 
claims: ‘He is talking to his black cap! Oh, the sneak!* 

A certain audacity on matters of religion sets off the gamin. To 
be strong-minded is an important item. 

To be present at executions constitutes a duty. He shows himself 
at the guillotine, and he laughs. He calls it by all sorts of pet names : 
The feid of the Soup, The Orowler, The Mother in the Blue (the 
eky)f The Last Mouthful, etc., etc. Ih order not to lose anything of 
the afiair, he scales the walls, he hoists himself to balconies, he 
ascends trees, he suspends himself to gradngs, he clings fast to 
chimneys. The gamin is born a tiler as he is born a mariner. A rcx>f 
inspires him with no more fear than a mast. There is no festival 
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which comes up to an execution on Place de Gr^ve. Samson 
and the Abb^ MonUs arc the truly popular names. They hoot at 
the ^ctim in order to encourage him. Tbey sometimes admire him* 
Lacenaire, when a gamin, on seeing the hideous Dautun die 
bravely, uttered these words which contain a future: T was jealous 
of him.’ In the brotherhood of gamins Voltaire is not known, but 
Papavoine is« ‘Politicians’ are confused with in the same 

legend. They have a tradition as to everybody’s last garment. It is 
known that Tolleron had a fireman’s cap, Avril an otter cap, 
Losvel a round hat, that old Delaporte was bald and bare-^headed, 
that Castaing was all ruddy and very handsome, that Bones had 
a romantic small beard, that Jean Martin kept on his suspenders, 
that Lecouff<£ and his mother quarrelled. ‘Don’t reproach each 
other for your basket,’ shouted a gamin to them. Another, in order 
to get a look at Debacker as he passed, and being too small in the 
crowd, caught sight of the lantern on the quay and climbed it. A 
gendarme stationed opposite frowned. ‘Let me climb up, m’sieu le 
gendarme,’ said the gamin. And, to soften the heart of the au- 
thorities, he added : ‘I will not fall.’ ‘I don’t care if you do,’ retorted 
the gendarme. 

In the brotherhood of gamins, a memorable accident counts for 
a great deal. One reaches the height of consideration if one chances 
to cut one’s self very deeply, ‘to the very bone.’ 

The fist is no mediocre element of respect. One of the things that 
the gamin is fondest of saying is; ‘I am fine and strong, come now!’ 
To be left-handed renders you very enviable. A squint is highly 
esteemed. 


8 , In Which the Reader ivill find a Charming Saying of the Last King 

In summer, he metamorphoses himself into a fiog; and in the 
evening, when night is falling, in front of the bridges of Austerlita 
and Jena, from the tops of coal wagons, and the washerwomen's 
boate, he hurls himself headlong into the Seine, and into all possible 
infractions of the laws of modesty and of the police. Nevdrthdess 
the police keep an eye on him, and the result is a highly dramatic 
situation which once gave rise to a fraternal and memorable cry: 
that cry which was celebrated about 1830, is a strategic warning 
from gamin to gamin; it scans like a verse from Homer, with a 
notation as inexpresdble as the eleusiac dbant of the PanatheiMBa,. 
and in it one encounters again the ancient Evohe. it is.: 

Titi, c^dde l Here comes the boWby, hare comes the p^Uce« pith up 
your duds and be off, durough the sewer with youl’ 
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Sometioies this gnat — is what he call hiixiself-- 4 aiow 8 how 
to read; sometimes he knows how to write; he always knows how 
to daub. He does not hesitate to acquire, by no one knows what 
mysterious mutual instrucdon, all the talents which can be of use 
to the puUic; irom 1815 to 1830, he imitated the cry of ^ turkey; 
hrom 1830 to 1848, he scrawled pears on the walls. One summer 
evening, when L^is Philippe was returning hmne on foot, he saw 
a little fdllow, no higher dian his knee,' perspiring and climbing up 
to draw a gigantic pear in charcoal on one o£ the pillars of the gate 
of Neuilly; the King, widi that good-*nature which ca:^ to him 
from Henry IV, help^ the gamin, finished the pear, and gave the 
child a louis, saying: *The pear is on that also.** The gam^ loves 
uproar. A certain state of violence pleases him. He executes *the 
cur6i.’ One day, in the Rue de PUniversit^, one of thesb scamps 
was putting his thumb to his nose at the carriage gate ot No. 
*Why are you doing that at the gate?* a passer*by asked. The boy 
replied: ‘There is a cur6 there.* It was there, in fact, that the Papal 
Nuncio lived. 

Nevertheless, whatever may be the Voltairianism of the sxnall 
gamin, if the occasion to become a chorister presents itself, it is 
quite possible that he will accept, and in that case he serves the 
mass civilly. There are two things to which he plays Tantalus, and 
which he always desires without ever attaining them: to overthrow 
the government, and to get his trousers sewed up again. 

The gamin in his perfect state possesses all the policemen of Paris, 
and can always put the name to the face of any one which he 
dbances to meet. He can tell them off on the tips of his fingers. He 
studies their habits, and he has special notes on each one of them. 
He reads the soiils of the police like an open book. He will tell you 
fluently and without flinching: ‘Such an one is a tredtor; such an- 
other is very malicious; such another is great; such another is 
bms.* (All these words: traitor, malicious, great, ridiculous, have a 
particular meaning in his mouth.) That one imagines that he oMms 
the Pont<iNeuf, and he prevents people from walking on tiie comice 
outtide the parapet; tlmt other has a mania for pulling personas 
etc., etc. 


p. The OldSMof Gsri 


I^MSS was sometiiing of that boy in PoqueHn, tiieson of the fish* 
aaoj^; Bcaumardiais had smnething of it Gaminme is a shade 
of dw Gallic spirit Mvq||^ with good sense, it adds 


* LoubXViu 
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£c>rce to the latter, as alcohol does to whie. Somedmes it is a defect. 
Homer repeats himself eternally, granted; one may say that Voltaire 
plays the gamin. Ciamille Desin^ins was a native of the faubourgs. 
Chanq>ionnet, who treated miracles l»rutally, rose from the pave* 
ments of Paris; he had, when a small lad, inundated the porticos of 
Saint-Jean de Beauvais, and of Saint*£tienne du Mont; he had 
addressed the shnne of Sainte-Grenevievc familiarly to give orders 
to the phial of Saint Januarhis. 

The gamin of Paris is respectful, ironical, and insolent. He has 
villainous teeth, because he is badly fed and ^ stomach suffers, atid 
handsome eyes because he has wit. If Jehovah himself were present^ 
he would go hopping up the steps of paradise on one foot. He is 
strong on boxing. All beliefe are possible to him. He plays in the 
gutter, and straightens himself up with a revolt; his ci&ontefy 
pei^ts even in the presence of grapcndiot; he was a scapegrace, 
he is a hero ; like the little Theban, he shakes the skin from the lion; 
Barra die drummer-boy was a gamin of Paris; he shouts: ‘Forward!’ 
as the horse of Scripture says ‘ Vah !’ and in a moment he has passed 
from the small brat to the giant. 

This child of the puddle is also the child of the ideal. Measure 
diat spread of wings which reaches from Moli^re to Baira. 

To sum up the whole^ and in one word, the gamin is a being vdio 
amuses himself, because he is unhappy. 


JO. Ecce PariSy ecce Homo 

To sum it all up once more, the Paris gamin of to-day, like the 
of Rome in days gone by, is the infant populace with the 
wrinkle of die old world on his brow. 

The gamin is a grace to die nation, and at the same time a 
disease; a itisease which must be cured, how? By light 
light renders healthy. 

Light kindles. 

All generous social irradiations spring from scfence, letters, arts, 
education. Make men, make men. Give them that they may 
wann you. Sooner or later the splendid question of universal edu* 
cation will inresent it^f with the irresistible audiority of the abso* . 
lute truth; and then, those who govern under thesuperintendoice of, 
the French idea will, have to make thb choice; the children of 
Fram;e ot the gamins erf Paris; Bamei in the %ht or 

in the s^ooncu - ^ 

The gaimn esqiresses Faxh^ and Parh 

For Farh is a totals Fans is die edlihg the human iaoe,. Th^ 
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whol€ of this prodigious city is a foreshortening of dead manners 
and living manners. He who sees Paris thinks he sees the bottom 
of all history with heaven and constellations in the intervals. Paris 
has a capital, the Town-Hall, a Parthenon, Notre-Dame, a Mount 
Avendne, the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, an Asinarium, the Sor- 
bonne, a Pantheon, the Pantheon, a Via Sacra, the Boulevard des 
Itidiens, a temple of the winds, opinion; and it replaces the 
Gemonise by ridicule. Its majo is called Taraud,* its Transteverin 
is the man of the faubourgs, its hammal is the market-porter, its 
lazzarone is the p^gre, its cockney is the native of Ghend Every- 
thing that exists elsewhere exists at Paris. The fishwcuxian of 
Dumarsais can retort on the herb-seller of Euripides, the di^bolus 
Vejanus lives again in the Forioso, the tight-rope dancer. liThera- 
pontigonus Miles could walk arm in arm with Vadeboncoteur the 
grenadier, Damasippus the second-hand dealer would be happy 
among bric-k-brac merchants, Vincennes could grasp Socrates in 
its fist as just as Agora could imprison Diderot, Grimod de la 
Reynikre discovered larded roast beef, as Gurtillus invented roast 
hedgehog, we see the trapeze which figures in Plautus reappear 
under the vault of the Arc of Pfetoile, the sword-eater of Poecilus 
encountered by Apuleius is a sword-swallower on the Pont-Neuf, 
the nephew of Rameau and Curculio the parasite make a pair, 
Efgasilus could get himself presented to Gambackres by d^Aigre- 
feuille; the four dandies of Rome: Alcesimarchus, Pheedromus, 
Diabolus, and Argyrippus, descend from Gourtille in Labatut’s 
posting-chaise; Aulus Gellius would halt no longer in front of 
Gongrio than would Gharles Nodier in front of Punchinello ; Marto 
is not a tigress, but Pardalisca was not a dragon; Pantolabus the 
wag jeers in the Gaf<^ Anglais at Nomentanus the fast liver, Hermo- 
genus is a tenor in the Ghamps-£lys^, and round him, Thracius 
the beggar, clad like Bobkche, takes up a collection; the bore who 
stops you by the button of your coat in the Tuileries makes you 
repeat after a lapse of two thousand years Thesprion’s apostrophe: 

properantem me prehendit pallio? The wine of SurSne is a parody 
of the wine of Alba, the red border of Desaugiers forms a balance 
to the great cutting of Balatro, Pkre Lachaise exhales beneath 
nocturnal rains the same gleams as the Esquiliae, and the grave of the 
poor bought for five years, is certainly the eqmvalent of the slave’s 
hired cofo. 

V , . Seek something that Paris has not. The vat of Trophonius contains 
allbthing that is not also in Mesmer’s tub; Ergaphilas lives again in 
i&gfiostm; the ^rahmin Vksaphantk become incarnate in the 
Ckmte de Saint-Germain; the cemetery of Saint-M^ard worlui 
quite as good nilrades as ^e Mosque of Oimmumi^at Damascus. 

Paris has an dBsop-Ma'yeux, and a Canidia, Mademdliene 
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Lenormand. It is terrified, like l>elpho8 at the fulgurating realides 
of the vision; it makes tables turn as Dodona did tripods* It places 
the grisette on the throne, as Rome placed the courtesan there; 
and, taking it altogether, if Louis XV is worse than Claudian, 
Madame Dubarry is better than Messalina. Paris combines in an 
unprecedented type, which has existed and which we have elbowed, 
Grecian nudity, the Hebraic ulcer, and the Gascon pun. It mingles 
Diogenes, Job, and Jack-pudding, dresses up a spectre in old 
numbers of the ConsHtuHoimel, and makes Chodruc Duclos. 

Although Plutarch says: ^ tyrant mver grows old, Rome, imder 
Sylla as under Domitian, resigned itself and willingly put water in 
its wine. The Tiber was a Lethe, if the rather doctrim^ eulojpum 
made of it by Varus Vibiscus is to be credited: ^Centra Gracekos 
Tiberim habmus, Bibm Tiherim, id est sediHonm oUtatsn. Paris drinks 
a million litres of water a day, but that does not prevent it from 
occasionally beating the gener^ alarm and ringmg the tocsin. 

With that exception, Paris is amiable. It accepts everything 
royally; it is not too particular about its Venus; its Callipyge is 
Hottentot; provided that it is made to laugh, it condones; ugliness 
cheers it, deformity provokes it to laughter, vice divert it; be 
eccentric and you may be an eccentric ; even hypocrisy, that supreme 
cynicism, does not disgust it; it is so literary that it does not hold its 
nose before Basile, and is no more scandalized by the prayer of 
Tartuffe than Horace tvas repelled by the ^hiccup’ of Priapus. No 
trait of the universal face is lacking in the profile of Paris. The bal 
Mabile is not the polymnia dance of the Janiculum, but the dealer 
in ladies’ wearing appard there devours the lorette with her eyes, 
exactly as the procuress Staphyla lay in waitfor die virgin Planesium. 
The Barri^re du Combat is not the Coliseum, but people are as 
ferocious there as though Caesar were looking on; The Syrian hostess 
has more grace than Mother Saguet, but, if Virgil haunted the 
Roman wine-shop, David d’ Angers, ]^dzac and Chalet have sat at 
the tables of Parisian taverns. Paris reigns. Ga:iiuses fiadx forth 
there, the red tails prosper there. Adond passes on his chariot with 
its twdve wheels of thimder and lightning; Silenus makes his entry 
there on his ass. For Silenus read Ramponneau. 

Paris is the synonym of Cosmos, Paris is Athens, Sybaris, Jeru- 
salem, Pantin. All civilizations are there in an abridged form, all 
barbarisms also. Paris would greatly regret it if it had not a 
guillotine. 

A little of the Place de Gr6ve is a good thing. What would all that 
eternal festival be without this seasoning? Om laws arc wisdy 
provided, and thanks to them, this blade drips on this Shrove 
Tue^y. 



//. 7 i Scoffs to Reign 

Tberb is no lirat to Paris. No city has had that domination which 
sometimes derides those whom it subjugates. To please yo% O 
Athenians I exclaimed Alexander. Paris makes more than the law> 
it m^es the fashion; Paris sets more than the fashion, it sets the 
routine. Paris may be sti^id, if it sees fit; it sometimes alibws itself 
this luxury; then the universe is stupid in company withTit; then 
Paris awsdtes, rubs its eyes, says: *How stupid I am!* am bursts 
out laughii^ in the face of the human race. What a marvq is such 
a city! it is a strange thing that this grandioseness and this b^lesque 
should be amicable neighbours, that all this majesty should not be 
thrown into disorder by all this parody, and that the same mouth 
can to-day blow into the trump of the Judgment Day, and to- 
morrow into the reed-flutcl Paris has a sovereign joviality. Its 
gayety is the thunder and its farce holds a sceptre. 

Its tempest sometimes proceeds from a grimace. Its explosions, 
its days, its masterpiece, its prodigies, its epics, go forth to the 
bounds of the universe, and so also do its cock-and-bull stories. Its 
laugh is the mouth of a volcano which spatters the whole tarth. 
Its jests are sparks. It imposes its caricatures as well as its idikal on 
people; the highest monuments of human civilization accept its 
ironies and lend their eternity to its mischievous pranks. It is superb ; 
it has a prodigious 14th of July, which delivers the globe; it forces 
all nations to take the oath at tennis; its night of the 4th of August 
dissolves in three hours a dmusand years of feudalism; it makes of 
its logic the muscle of unanimous will; it multiplies itself und^ all 
sorts of forms of the sublime; it fills with its light Washington, Kos- 
ciusko, Bolivar, Bozzaris, Riego, Bern, Manin, Lopez, John Brown, 
Garibsddi; it is everywhere whm the future is behig lighted up, at 
Boston in 1779, at &e Isle de L6oa in iSao, at Pesth in i84§, at 
Palermo in i860, it whispers the mi^ty coutersign: liberty, in the 
ear erf* the American aboiiiianists grouped about the hont at 
Harper’s Ferry, and in the eac of the patriots of Ancona assembled 
in die shadow, to the Arcfai before the Gozzi inn on the seashore; 
It creates Can^; it creates Qpiroga; it creates Pisacane; it irra- 
^tes the great on earth ; it was while proceeding whither its breath 
titge them, that Byrmipori&ed at Mjssobnghi, and that Mazet died 
at Barodona; it is die tribune under the feet of hlirabeau, and a 
eeater under the feet cf Rchetperre; its boo^, its theatre, its art, 
its sci<moc, its literature, its philosophy, are the manu^ of 
human race; it has Pas^, RtSgnier, ComeiUe, Descarta, Jeanr 
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Jacques: Vdlairc for all numents, f<» all centuries; it 

xnato its language to be talked by the tiniversal moulb» and that 
language becomes the word; it constructs in all minds ^ idea 
progress, the liberating dogmas Miiich it forges are for the gooer- 
ations trusty friends, and it is vnih the soul of its thinkm and its 
poets that all heroes of all nations have been made since 1789; 
this does not prevent vagabondism, and that enormous genius 
which is called Paris, while transfiguring the world by its light, 
sketches in diarcoal l^uginier^s nose on the wall of the temple of 
Theseus and writes CndevilU the thief on the Pyramids. 

Paris is always showing its teeth; when it is not scolding it is 
laughing. 

Such is Paris. The smoke of its roofs forms the ideas of the uni- 
verse. A heap of mud and stone, if you will, but, above all, a moral 
being. It is more than great, it is immense. Why? Because itis daring. 

To dare; that is the price of progress. 

All sublime conquests are, more or less, the prizes of daring. In 
order that the Revolution should take place, it does not suffice that 
Montesquieu should fbreesee it, that Diderot should preach it, that 
Beaumarchais should announce it, that Gondorcet should calculate 
it, that Arouet should prepare it, ffiat Rousseau should premeditate 
it; it is necessary that Danton should dare it. 

The cry: Audacity! is a Fiat lux* It is necessary, for the sake of die 
forward march of the human race, that there should be proud 
lessons of courage permanently on the heights. Daring deeds dazzle 
history and are one of man’s great sources of light. The dawn dares 
when it rises. To attempt, to Imve, to persist, to persevere, to be 
faithful to one’s self, to grasp fate bodily, to astound catastrophe by 
the small amount of fear that it occasions us, now to affiront unjust 
power, again to insult drunken victory, to hold one’s position, to 
stand one’s ground; that is the example vdiich nations need, diat 
is the light which electrifies them. The same formidable lightning 
proceeds from the torch of Prometheus to Cambronne’s shc^ pip6» 


12. The Future Latent in the People 

As for the Parisian populace, even when a man grown, it is always ^ 
the street Arab; to paint the child is to paint the dty; and it is for 
that reason that we have studied this in this arrant spartw. 
It is in the faubourgs, above all, we maintain, that the Parisian race 
appears; there is the pure Uood; there is the true physiognomy; 
thm this people teals and suffers, and suffering toad toil are the two 
facm (^man. There exist diere immense numbersti^uidmown beixigs. 
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among whom swarm types of the strangest, from the pen^ter of la 
Rap^ to the knacker of Montfaucon. Fex urhis^ exclsums Cicaro; 
tmby adds Burke indignantly; rabble^ multitude, populace. These 
are words and quickly uttered. But so be it. What docs it matter? 
What is it to me if they do go barefoot! They do not know how to 
read; so much the worse. Would you abandon them for that? 
Would you turn their distress into a malediction? Cannot the light 
penetrate these masses? Let us return to that cry: Light! and let us 
obstinately persist therein! Light! Light! Who knows whether 
these opacities will not become transparent? Are not revolutions 
transfigurations? Gome, philosophers, teach, enlighten, fight up, 
think aloud, speak aloud, hasten joyously to the great sun, fraternize 
with the public place, announce the good news, spend your alpha- 
bets lavishly^ proclaim rights, sing the Marseillaises, sow enthusi- 
asms, tear green boughs from the oaks. Make a whirlwind of the 
idea. This crowd may be rendered sublime. Let us learn l^ow to 
make use of that vast conflagration of principles and virtues, ‘which 
sparkles, bursts forth and quivers at certain hours. These bare feet, 
these bare arms, these rags, these ignorances, these abjectnesses, 
these darknesses, may be employed in die conquest of the ideal- 
Gaze past the people, and you will perceive truth. Let diat vile 
sand which you trample under foot be cast into the furnace, let it 
melt and seethe there, it will become a splendid crystal, and it is 
thanks to it that Galileo and Newton will discover stars. 


jjf. Little Gavroche 

Eight or nine years after the events narrated in the second part 
of this story, people noticed on the Boulevard du Temple, and in 
the regions of the Chiteau«d*£au, a little boy eleven or twelve 
years of age, who would have realized with tolerable accuracy that 
ideal of the gamin sketched out above, if, with the laugh of his age 
on his lips, he had not had a heart ateolutely sombre and empty. 
Hiis child was well muffled up in a pair of man’s trousers, but he 
did not get them from his father, and a woman’s chemise, but he 
did not get it from his mother. Some people or other had clothed 
him in rags out of charity. Still, he had a father and a mother. But 
his father did not think of him, and his mother did not love him. 

He was one of those children mos^deserving of pity, among all, 
^One of those who have frther and mother, and who are orphans 
nevortheless. 

This chil4 never felt so well as when he was in the street. The 
pavements were less hard to him than his mother’s heart 
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His ^ents iiad despatched him into life with a kick. 

He simply took flight. 

He was a boisterous, pallid, nimble, wide-awake, jeering, lad, 
with a vivacious but sickly air. He went and came, sang, played at 
hopscotch, scraped the gutters^ stole a little, but, like cats and 
sparrows, gayly laughed when he was called a rogue, and got angry 
when called a thief. He had no shelter, no bread, no fire, no love; 
but he was merry because he was free. 

When these poor creatures grow to be men, the millstones of the 
social order meet them and crush them, but so long as they are 
children, they escape because of their smallness. The tiniest hole 
saves them. 

Nevertheless, abandoned as this child was, it sometimes hap- 
pened, every two or three months, that he said, ‘Come, 1*11 go and 
see mamma!’ Then he quitted the boulevard, the Cirque, the Porte 
Saint-Martin, descended to the quays, crossed the bridges, reached 
the suburbs, arrived at the Salp€tri^e, and came to a halt, where? 
Precisely at that double number 50-52 with which the reader is 
acquainted — ^at the Gorbeau hovel. 

At that epoch, the hovel 50-52 generally deserted and eternally 
decorated with the placard: ‘Chambers to let,* chanced to be, a 
rare thing, inhabited by numerous individuals who, however, as 
is always the case in Paris, had no connection with each other. 
All belonged to that indigent class which begins to separate from 
the lowest of petty bourgeoisie in straitened circumstances, and 
which extends from misery to misery into the lowest depths of 
society down to those two beings in whom all the material things of 
civilization end, the sewer-man who sweeps up the mud, and the 
ragpicker who collects scraps. 

The ‘principal lodger’ of Jean Valjean’s day was dead and had 
been replaced by another exactly like her. I know not what philo- 
sopher said: ‘Old women are never lacking.’ 

This new old woman was named Madame Bourgon, and had 
nothing remarkable about her life except a dynasty of three paro- 
quets, who had reigned in succession over her soul. 

The most miserable of those who inhabited the hovel were a 
family of four persons, consisting of father, mother, and two 
daughters, already well grown, all four of whom were lodged in the 
same atdc, one of the cells which we have already mentioned. 

At first sight, this family presented no very special feature except 
its extreme destitution; the father, when he hired the chamber, had 
stated his name was jondrette. Some time after his moving in, which 
had borne a singular resemblance to the entrance of nothing at all, to 
borrow the memorable expression of the principwd tenant, this 
Jondrette had said to the woman, who, like her prcdece^ot;, was 
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A% the same time {fortress aed stamaweqier ; ^Mother So«*and*SQ, if 
any shoidd chance to come and inquire for a Pole m: an ItaHan, or 
even a Spaniard^ perchan<^ it is I.* 

This family was that of the merry barefoot boy. He arrived there 
and found distress^ and» what is still sadder^ no smile; a cold hearth 
and cold hearts. When he entered^ he was asked: ‘Whence come 
you?’ He replied: ‘From the street’ When hewent away, they a^ed 
him: ‘Whither are you going?’ He replied: ‘Into the streets.’ His 
modior said to him; ‘What did you come here for?’ 

This child lived, in this absence of affection, like the Bale plants 
which spring up in cellars. It did not cause him suffering, and he 
blamed no one. He did not know exactly how a father and mother 
should be. \ 

Nevertheless, his mother loved his sisters. \ 

We have forgotten to mendon, that on the Boulevard dit Temple 
this child was called Little Gavroche. Why was he called Little 
Gavroche? 

Probably because his Other’s name was Jondrette. 

It seems to be the instinct of certain wretched families to break 
the thread. 

The chamber whicli the Jondrettes inhabited in the Gorbeau 
hovel was the last at the end of the corridor. The cell next to it 
was occupied by a very poor young man who was called M. Marius. 
Let us explain who this M. Marius was. 



BOOK SECOND: THE GREAT BOURGEOIS 


/. Nimty Years and Thxr^two Tadh 

In the Rue Boucherat, Rue de Normandie, and the Rue de Sain^- 
tonge there still exist a few ancient inhabitants who have preserved 
the memory of a worthy man named M» Gillenonnand, and who 
mention him with complaisance^This good man was old when they 
were young. This silhouette has not yet entirely disappeared — ^for 
those who regard with melancholy that vague swarm of shadows 
which is called the past — ^from the labyrindi of streets in the vicinity 
of the Temple to which, under Louis XIV, the names of all the 
provinces of France were appended exaedy as in our day, the streets 
of the new Tivoli quarter have received the names of all the capitals 
of Europe; a progression, by the way, in which progress is vidble. 

M. Gdlenormand, who was as much alive as possible in 1831, 
was one of those men who had become curiosities to be viewed, 
simply because they have lived a long time, and who are strange 
because they fomeu^y resembled everybody, and now resemble 
nobody. He was a peculiar old man, and in very truth, a man of 
another age, the real, complete and rather haughty bourgeois of the 
eighteenth century, who wore his good, old bourgeoisie with the 
air with which marquises wear their marquisates. He was over 
ninety years of age, his walk was erect, he talked loudly, saw clearly, 
drank neat, ate, slept, and snored. He had all thkty-two of Ids 
teeth. He only wore spectacles when he read. He was of an amorous 
disposition, but declared that, for the last ten years, he had wholly 
and decidedly renounced women. He could no longer jdease, he 
said; he did not add : T am too old,’ but: T am too poor.’ He said; 
Tf I were not ruined — ^H66e!’ All he had left, in fact, was an income 
of about fifteen thousand francs. His dream was to come into an 
inheritance and to have a hundred thousand livres income for 
mistresses. He did not belong, as the reader will pt^redve, to that 
puny variety of octogenarians who, like M. de Voltaire, have been 
dying all their life; his was no lot^^evity of a cracked pot; this jovial 
old man had always bad good health. He was sup^dal, raiM, 
easily angered. He flew into a passion at everything, generally 
quite contrary to all reason. When contradicted, he raised his cane; 
he beat pe<^le as he had done in the great century. He had a 
daui^tor over fifty years of and umn^nied, whom he diastised 

sevotdy with his tongue, whoi in a rage, and whom he would have ; 
liked to whip; She seemed to hx&i to be right yean old. He 
his sri^ri’ *Ah! carognel* Oimof 

was; ^Bythepahtoiidlocheofthe 
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freaks of tranquillity; he had himself shaved every day by a barber 
who had been mad and who detested him, being jealous of M. 
Gillenorraand on account of his wife, a pretty and coquettish 
barberess« M. Gillenormand admired his own discernment in all 
things, and declared that he was extremely sagacious; here is one 
of his sayings: ‘I have, in truth, some penetration; I am able to 
say when a flea bites me, from what woman it came.’ 

The words which he uttered the most-frequently were: the sensible 
many and nature. He did not give to this last word the mnd ac- 
ceptation which our epoch has accorded to it, but he made it enter, 
after his own fashion, into his little chimney-corner satires : rNature,’ 
he said, ‘in order that civilization may have a little of everything, 
gives it even specimens of its amusing barbarism. Europe possesses 
specimens of Asia and Africa on a small scale. The cat is a orawing- 
room tiger, the lizard is a pocket crocodile. The dancers at die opera 
are pink female savages. They do not cat men, they cruncl^them; 
or, magicians that they are, they transform them into oysters and 
swallow them. The Garibbeans leave only the bones, they leave only 
the shell. Such are our morals. We do not devour, we gnaw; we 
do not exterminate, we claw.* 


2. Like Mastery Like House 

He lived in the Marais, Rue des Filles-du-Calvaire, No. 6. He 
owned the house. This house has since been demolished and rebuilt, 
and the niunber has probably been changed in those revolutions 
of numeration which the streets of Paris undergo. He occupied 
an ancient and vast apartment on the first floor, between street and 
gardens, furnished to the very ceilings with great Gobelins and 
Beauvais tapestries representing pastoral scenes; the subjects of the 
ceilings and the panels were repeated in miniature on the arm- 
chairs. He enveloped his bed in a vast, nine-leaved screen of 
Coromandel lacquer. Long, full curtains hung from the windows, 
and formed great, broken folds that were very magnificent. The 
garden situated immediately under his windows was attached to 
that one of them which formed the angle, by means of a staircase 
twdve or fifteen steps long, which the old gentleman ascended and 
descended with great agility. In addition to a library adjoining his 
chamber, he had a boudoir of which he thought a great deal, a 
gallant and elegant retreat, with nmgnificent hangings of straw, 
with a pattern of flowers axKi fleurs-de-lys made on the galleys of 
Louis XIV and ordered of his convicts by M. de Vivonne for his 
mistress. M. Gillenormand ^d inherited it from a g^im maternal 
great-aunt, who had died a centenarian. He had had two wives. 
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His nianners were somethmg between those of the courtier, which 
he had never been, and the lawyer, which he might have been. He 
was gay, and caressing when he had a mind. In his youth he had 
been one of those men who are always deceived by their wives 
and never by their mistresses, because they are, at the same time, 
the most sullen of husbands and the most charming of lovers in 
existence. He was a connoisseur of painting. He had in his chamber 
a marvellous portrait of no one knows whom, painted by Jordaens, 
executed with great dashes of the brush, with millions of details, 
in a confused and haphazard manner. M. Gillenormand’s attire 
was not the habit of Louis XIV nor yet that of Louis XVI ; it was 
that of the Incroyables of the Directory. He had thought himself 
young up to that period and had followed the fashions. His coat 
was of light-weight cloth with voluminous revers, a long swallow- 
tail and large steel buttons. With this he wore knee-breeches and 
buckle shoes. He always thrust his hands into his fobs. He said 
authoritatively: ‘The French Revolution is a heap of blackguards.* 


3 , Luc^Esprit 

At the age of sixteen, one evening at the opera, he had had the 
honour to be stared at through opera-glasses by two beauties at the 
same time — ^ripe and celebrated beauties then, and sung by 
Voltaire, the Gamargo and the Sall^. Caught between two fins, 
he had beaten a heroic retreat towards a little dancer, a young girl 
named Nahenry, who was sixteen like himself, obscure as a cat, 
and with whom he was in love. He abounded in memories. He was 
accustomed to exclaim: ‘How pretty she was — ^that Guimard* 
Guimardini-Guimardinette, the last time I saw her at Longch amps 
her hair curled in sustained sentiments, with her come-and-see o, 
turquoises, her gown of the colour of persons newly arrived, and 
her little agitation muff!’ He had worn in his young manhood a 
waistcoat of Nain-Londrin, which he was fond of talking about 
effusively. ‘I was dressed like a Turk of the Levant Levantin,’ said 
he. Madame de Boufflers, having seen him by chance when he was 
twenty, had described him as ‘a charming fool.* He was horrified by 
all the names which he saw in politics and in power, regarding them 
as Vulgar and bourgeois. He read the journals, the newspapers^ 
the gazettes as he said, stifling outbursts of laughter the while. ‘Oh I* 
he said, ‘what people these arc! Corbiferc! Humann! Casimir 
P6rier! There’s a minister for you! I can imagine this in a journal; 
“M. Gillenormand, minister!** that would be a force. Well! Th^ 
arc so stupid that it would pass;’ he merrily called everything by its 
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name, decent or indecent, and did not restrain hinisdf 

in the least before ladies. He uttered coarse speeches, obscenities, 
and filth with a certain tranquillity atid lack of astonishment which 
was elegant. It was in keeping with the unceremoniousness of his 
century. It is to be noted that the age of periphrase in verse was the 
age of crudities in prose. His god-fa&er had predicted that he would 
turn out a man of genius, and had bestowed on him these two 
rignificant names: Luc-Esprit 


4. A Centenarian Aspirant 

He had taken prizes in his boyhood at the College of Moulinb, where 
he was born, and he had been crowned by the hand of the Due de 
Nivernais, whom he called the Due de Nevers. Neither th^ Con- 
vention, nor the death of Louis XVI, nor Napoleon, nor the 
return of the Bourbons, nor anything else had been able to efface 
the memory of this crowning. The Dm de Nevers was, in his eyes, the 
great figure of the century. ‘What a charming grand seigneur,’ 
he said, ‘and what a fine air he had with his blue ribbon!* 

In the eyes of M. Gillenormand, Catherine the Second had made 
reparation for the crime of the partition of Poland by purchasing, 
for three thousand roubles, the secret of the elixir of gold; from 
Bestucheff. He grew animated on this subject; ‘The elixir of gold,* 
he exclaimed, ‘the yellow dye of Bestucheff, General Lamotte’s 
drops, in the eighteenth century, — this was the great remedy for 
the catastrophes of love, the panacea against Venus, at one louis 
the half-ounce phial Louis XV sent two hundred phials of it to 
the Pope.* He would have been greatly irritated and thrown off his 
balance, had any one told him that the elixir of gold is nothing but 
the perchloride of iron. M. Gillenormand adored the Bourbons, and 
had a horror of 1789; he was forever narrating in what manner he 
had saved himself during the Terror, and how he had been obliged 
to display a vast deal of gaycty and cleverness in order to escape 
having his head cut off. If any young man ventured to pronounce 
an eulogium on the Republic in his presence, he turned purple and 
grew so angry that he was on the point of swooning. He sometimes 
alluded to his ninety years, and said: T hope that I shall not see 
nlnety^three twice.* On these occa^ns, he hinted to people that 
kt meant to live to be a hundred. 
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He had theories. Here is one of them: *When a znan is passionately 
fond of women, and when he has himself a wife for whom he cares 
but little, who is homdy, cross, legitimate, with plenty ci rights, 
perched on the code, and jealous at need, there is but one way of 
extricating himself from ^e quandary and of procuring peace, and 
that is to let his wife control the purse-strings. This abdication sets 
him free. Then his wife busies herself, grows passionately fond 
handling coin, gets her fmgers covered with verdigris in the process, 
undertakes the education of half-share tenants and the training of 
farmers, convokes lawyers, presides over notaries, harangues scrive- 
ners, visits limbs of the law, follows lawsuits, draws up leases, dictates 
contracts, feels herself the sovereign, sells, buys, regulates, promises 
and compromises, binds fast and annuls, yields, concedes and retro- 
cedes, arranges, disarranges, hoards, lavishes; she commits follies, a 
supreme and personal delight, and that consoles her. While her 
husband disdains her, she has the satisfaction of ruining her husband.* 
This theory M. Gillenormand had himself applied, and it had 
become his history. His wife — ^the second one — had administered 
his fortune in such a manner that, one fine day, when M* Gillenor* ^ 
mand found himself a widower, there remained to him just sufficient 
to live on, by sinking nearly the whole of it in an annuity of fifreen 
thousand francs, three-quarters of which would expire with him. 
He had not hesitated on this point, not being anxious to leave a 
property behind him. B(mdes, he had noticed that patrimonies 
are subject to adventures, and, for instance, become natwnal 
property; he had been present at the avat^ of consolidated three 
per cents, and he had no great faidi in the Great Book of the Public 
Debt. *A11 that’s the Rue Qpincampois!’ he said. His house in the 
Rue Filles-du-Clavaire belonged to him, as we have already stated^ 
He bad two servants, ‘a male and a frmale.’ When a servant 
entered his establishment, M. Gillenormand re-baptized hiia. He 
bestowed on the men the name of their province: Nimois, Gomtois, 
Poitevin, Picard. His last valet was a big, foundeted, short-winded 
fellow of fifty-five, who was incapable of running twenty paces; but, 
as he had been bom at Bayonne, M. Gillenormand called him 
Baique. All the female servants in his house were called Nicdette ^ 
(even the Magnon, of whom we shall hear mart farther on)^ One 
day, a haughty, cook, a cwdon bleu, of the lofty race of pcwrters* 
IHtssented hofself. ’How much wages do you want a mondi?’ asked 
M. i^lencurmand. ’TWrty francs*’ *What is your name?’ 

•Yon Aall have fifty francs* ahd you shell be called 
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6, In which Magnon and her Two Children are seen 

With M. Gillenormand, sorrow was converted into wrath; he was 
furious at being in despair. He had all sorts of prejudices and took 
all sorts of liberties. One of the facts of which his exterior relief 
and his internal satisfaction was composed, was, as we have just 
hinted, that he had remained a brisk spark, and that he passed 
energetically for such. This he called having ‘royal renownr This 
royal renown sometimes drew down upon him singular windfalls. 
One day, there was brought to him in a basket, as though u had 
been a basket of oysters, a stout, newly born boy, who was yelling 
like the deuce, and duly wrapped in swaddling-clothes, whiph a 
servant-maid, dismissed six months previously, attribute to i^im. 
M. Gillenormand had, at that time, fully completed his eighty- 
fourth year. Indignation and uproar in the establishment. And whom 
did that bold hussy think she could persuade to believe that? What 
audacity! What an abominable calumny! M. Gillenormand himself 
was not at aU enraged. He gazed at the brat with the amiable smile 
of a good man who is flattered by the calumny, and said in an aside : 
‘Well, what now? What’s the matter? You are finely taken aback 
and really, you are excessively ignorant. M. le Due d’Angoulfiriic, 
the bastard of his Majesty Charles IX, married a silly jade of 
fifteen when he was eighty-five; M. Virginal, Marquis d’Alluye, 
brother to the Cardinal de Sourdis, Archbishop of Bordeaux, had, 
at the age of eighty-three, by the maid of Madame la Presidente 
Jacquin, a son, a real child of love, who became a Chevalier of 
Malta and a councillor of state ; one of the great men of this century, 
the Abb6 Tabaraud, is the son of a man of eighty-seven. There is 
nothing out of the ordinary in these things. And then, the Bible! 
Upon that I declare that this little gentleman is none of mine. Let 
him be taken care of. It is not his fault.’ This manner of procedure 
was good-tempered. The woman, whose name was Magnon, sent 
him another parcel in the following year. It was a boy again. 
Thereupon, M. Gillenormand capitulated. He sent the two brats 
back to their mother, promising to pay eighty francs a month for 
their maintenance, on the condition that the said mother would 
not do so any more. He added: T insist upon it that the mother 
shall treaf them well. I shall go to see them in>m time to time.’ And 
this he did. He had had a brother who was a priest, and who had 
been rector of the Academy rf Poitiers for three and thirty years, 
and had died at seventy-nine. T lost him youtig,’ said he. This 
brother, of whom but little memory remaim, was a peaceable miser, 
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who, being a priest, thought himself bound to bestow alms on the 
poor whom he met, but he never gave them anything except bad 
or demonetized sous, thereby discovering a means of going to hell 
by way of paradise. As for M. Gillenormand the elder, he never 
haggled over his alms-giving, but gave gladly and nobly. He was 
kindly, abrupt, charitable, and if he had been rich, his turn of' 
mind would have been magnificent. He desired that all which 
concerned him should be done in a grand manner, even his 
rogueries. One day, having been cheated by a business man in a 
matter of inheritance, in a gross and apparent manner, he uttered 
this solemn exclamation: ‘That was indecently done! I am really 
ashamed of this pilfering. Everything has degenerated in this century, 
even the rascals, Morbleu 1 this is not the way to rob a man of my 
standing. I am robbed as though in a forest, but badly robbed. 
SilvfB sint consule digmP He had had two wives, as we have already 
mentioned; by the first he had had a daughter, who had remained 
unmarried, and by the second another daughter, who had died 
at about the age of thirty, who had wedded, through love, or chance, 
or otherwise, a soldier of fortune who had served in the armies of 
the Republic and of the Empire, who had won the cross at Austerlitz 
and had been made colonel at Waterloo. *He is the disgrace of my 
family' said the old bourgeois. He took an immense amount of 
snuff, and had a particularly graceful manner of plucking at his 
lace ruffle with the back of one hand. He believed very little in God. 


7. Rule: Receive No One except in the Evening 

Such was M. Luc-Esprit Gillenormand, who had not lost his hair, — 
which was grey rather than white, — ^and which was always dressed 
in ‘dog’s ears.’ To sum up, he was venerable in spite of all this. 

He had something of the eighteenth century about him; frivolous 
and great. 

In 1814 and during the early years of the Restoration, M. 
Gillenormand, who was still young, — ^he was only seventy-four, 
— lived in the Faubourg Saint Germain, Rue Servandoni, near 
Saint-Sulpice* He had offly retired to the Marais when he quitted 
society, long after attaining the age of eighty. 

And, on abandom'i^ society, he had immured himself in his 
habits. The principal one, and that which was invariable, was to 
keep his door absolutely closed during the day, and never to 
receive any one whatever except in the evening. He dined at five 
o’clock, and after that his door was open. Hiat had been the bahion 
of his century, and he would not swerve from it. ‘The day Is vtjlgar,’ 
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siiM he, ^aad deserves only a dosed shutter. Fashionable people 
only light up their minds when the senith lights up its stars.* 
he barricade himself against every one, even had it been the king 
himself. This was the antiquated el^ance of his day. 


8, Two do not moke a Poir 

4 

We have just spoken of M. Gillenormand’s two daughter^ They 
had come into the world ten years apart. In their youth thky had 
borne very little resemblance to each other, either in character or 
countenance, and had also been as little like sisters to each\other 
as possible. The youngest had a charming soul, which turned 
towards all that belongs to the light, was occupied with floti/ers, 
with verses, with music, which fluttered away into glorious space, 
enthusiastic, ethereal, and was wedded from her very youth, in 
ideal, to a vague and heroic figure. The elder had also her chimera; 
she espied in the azure some very wealthy purveyor, a contractor, 
a splendidly stupid hmband, a million made man, or even a prefect; 
the rccq>tk>ns of the Prefecture, an usher in the antechamber with 
a chain on his neck, official bails, the harangues of the town-hall, 
to be *Madame la Pr^ffetc,* — all this had Created a whirlwind in her 
imagination. Thus the two sisters strayed, each in her own dream, 
at the epoch when they were young girls. Both had wings, the one 
like an angel, the other like a goose. 

No ambition is ever fully realized, here below at least. No paradise 
becomes terrestrial in our day. The younger wedded the man of her 
dreams, but she died. The elder did not many at all. 

At the moment when she makes her entrance into this history 
which we are relating, she was an antique virtue, an incombustible 
prude, with one of the sharpest noses, and one 6f the most obtuse 
minds that it is possible to see. A characteristic detail; outride of 
her immediate family, no one had ever known her first name. She 
was called MadenunseUe Gillettormand, the elder. 

In the matter of cant, Mademoiselle Gillenormand could have 
given points toa miss. Her modesty was carried to the othor extreme 
of triackness. She cherished a fi%htful memory of her life; one day, 
a man had beheld her garter. 

A|^ had <mly served to accentuate tins pitiless modesty. Her 
guigape was xiever sufktently c^que, and never ascended sufficient- 
ly h%h. She multiplied da^ and pins where no one would have 
dmariied d'lpddxig^ The peedtiarity of imidery Is to pl^ all ffie 
mote sentinels in pn^xMtion at the for t iM it llie less n^siaoedU , 
Nevenhdess, let him who can eaqibun these antique mysterieii of 
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inxioeence, she allowed an officer of the Lancers, her grand-nephew^ 
named Th^nle, to embrace her without displeasure. 

In spite of this favoured Lancor, the label: under which we 

have classed her, stiited her to absolute perfection MademoisdUe 
Gillenormand was a scxrt of twilight soul. Prudery is a demi-virtue 
and a demi-vice. 

To prudery she added bigotry, a well-assorted lining. She 
belonged to ffie society of the Virgin, wore a white veQ on certain 
festivals, mumbled ^cial orisons, revered Hhe holy blood,* 
venerated ‘the sacred heart,’ remained for hours in contemplation 
before a rococo-jesuit altar in a chapel which was inaccessible 
to the rank and file of the faithful, and there allowed her soul to 
soar among little clouds of marble, and through great rays of gilded 
wood. 

She had a chapel inend, an ancient virgin like herself, named 
Mademoiselle Vaubois, who was a positive blockhead and beside 
whom Mademoiselle Gillenormand had the pleasure of being an 
eagle. Beyond the Agnus Dei and Ave Maria, Mademoiselle 
Vaubois had no knowledge of anything except of the different ways 
of making preserves. Mademoisdle Vaubois, perfect in her style, 
was the ermine of stupidity without a single spot of intelligence* 

Let us say it plainly, Mademoiselle Gillenormand had gained 
rather than lost as she grew older. This is the case with passive 
natures. She had never been malicious, which is relative kindness; 
and then, years wear away the angles, and the softening which 
comes with time had come to h^. She was mdancholy with an 
obscure sadness of which she did not herself know the secret. There 
breathed fixmi her whole person the stupor of a life that was finished, 
and which had never had a beginning. 

She kept house for her &ther. M. Gillenormand had his daughter 
near him, as we have seen that Monseigneur Bienvenu had his sister 
with him. These households comprised of an old man and an old 
spinster are not rare, and always have the touching aspect of two 
weaknesses leaning on each other for support. 

There was also in this house, between ffiis elderly spinster and this 
old man, a child, a little boy, who was always trembling and mute 
in the presence of M. GUlenormand. M. Gillenormand never 
addressed this child except in a severe voice, and sometimes, with 
uplifted cane: ‘Here, sir! rascal, scoundrel, come here!— Answer 
me, you scamp ! Just let me see you, you good-fta^nothing 1’ etc., etc. 
He idolized him. 

This was his grandson. We shall meet ydth this child again later 
cm. \ , 




BQOK THIRD 

THE GRANDFATHER AND THE GRANDSON 


/. An Ancient Salon 

When M. Gillenormand lived in the Rue Servandoni, he had 
frequented many very good and very aristocratic salons. Although 
a bourgeois, M, Gillenormand was received in society. As he had 
a double measure of wit, in the first place, that which was born 
with him, and secondly, that which was attributed to him, he was 
even sought out and made much of. He never went anywhere except 
on condition of being the chief person there. There are people who 
will have influence at any price, and who will have other people 
busy themselves over them; where they cannot be oracles, they turn 
wags. M. Gillenormand was not of this nature; his domination in 
the Royalist salons which he frequented cost his self-respect 
nothing. He was an oracle everywhere. It had happened to him 
to hold his own against M. de Bonald, and even against M. Bengy- 
l\iy-Vall^e. 

About 1817, he invariably passed two afternoons a week in a 
house in his own neighbourhood, in the Rue F6rou, with Madame 
la Baronne de T., a worthy and respectable person, whose husband 
had been Ambassador of France to Berlin under Louis XVI , 
Baron de T., who, during his lifetime, had gone very passionately 
into ecstasies and magnetic visions, had died bankrupt, during the 
emigration, leaving, as his entire fortune, some very curious 
Memoirs about Mesmer and his tub, in ten manuscript volumes, 
bound in red morocco and gilded on the edges. Madame de T. had 
not published the memoirs, out of pride, and maintained herself 
on a meagre income which had survived no one knew how* 

Madame de T, lived far from the Court; ‘a very mixed society,* 
as she said, in a noble isolation, proud and poor* A few flder^ 
assembled twice a week about her widowed hearth, and these 
constituted a purely Royalist salon. They sipped tea there, and 
uttered groans or cries of horror at the century, the charter, the 
Bonapartists, the prostitution of the blue ribbon, or the Jacobinism 
of Louis XVIII, according as the wind veered towards elegy or 
dithyrambs; and they spoke in low tones of the hopes which were 
presented by Monsieur, afterwards Charles X. 

The songs of the flshwomen, in which Napoleon was called 
Nicolas^ were rec.cived there with transports of joy. Duchesses, 
the most delicate and charming women in the world, went into 
ecstasies over couplets like the following, addressed to *the 
federates’ : — 
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Rs&ncez dans vos culottes * 

Le bout d* chemis’ quj vou$ pend. 

Qu’on n* dk* pas qu^ les patriotes 
Ont arbor^ T drapeau blwc? 

There they amused themselves with puns which were considered 
terrible, with innocent plays upon words which they supposed to 
he venomous, with quatrains, with disddbes even; thus, upon the 
Dessolles ministry, a modemte cabinet, of which MM. Decazes 
and Deserre were members: — 

Pour raifermir Ic tronc ^branl^ sur sa base, f 
II faut changer dc sol, et de serre et de case. 

Or they drew up a list of the chamber of peers, ‘an abomibably 
Jacobin chamber,’ and from this list they combined sdlian^lsp of 
names, in such a msuiner as to form, for example, phrases like the 
following: Damas, Sabraru G<nwi(m^Saint‘^j)»r. — ^All this was done 
merrily. In diat society, they parodied the Revolution. They used 
1 know not what desires to give point to the same wrath in inverse 
sense. They sang their little Qa ira : — 

Ah\ 9a ira 9a ira ga iral 
Les ^napartistes k la lanteme! 

Songs arc like the guillotine; they chop away indifferently, to-day 
this head, to-morrow that. It is only a variation. 

In the Fuald^ affair, which belongs to this epoch, 1816, they took 
part for Basdde and Jausion, because Fuald^ was ‘a Buonapartist.’ 
They designated the liberals zs friends and brothers; this constituted 
the most deadly insult. 

Like certain ^urch towers, Madame de T.’s salon had two cocks. 
One of them was M. Gillenormand, the othor was Comte de 
Lamodie-Valois, of whom it was whimpered about, with a sort of 
re!^>ect; ‘Do you know? That is the Lamothe of the affmr of the 
necklace.’ These singular amnesties do occur in parties. 

Let us add the following: in the bourgeoisie, honoured situations 
decay through too easy relations; one must beware whom one admits; 
in the same way that there is a loss of csAoric in the vicinity of those 
who are cold, there is a diminution of cemsideration in the approach 
ci despised persons. The ancient society of die uf^per classes held 
themselves above this law, as above ev«y other. Marigny, the 
brother of the Pompadour, had his oitry with M. le Prince dc Sou- 

*Tiack into your tromeft die diirHail diat ii Staging out. Let it not be iniid that 
pntdoti barn hobted the white Sag. 

t In die dinlBeadiitaie finnly m iu bese, toil <Deiiiidki}» green- 

houaenadlioiieedi’eceBei) must be ehnnged. 
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bise. InspitedTPNo^ because. Du Barry, the godfather of the Vauber* 
xiier, was very wdicome at the hoiise of M. le Mar^chal de Richelieu. 
This society is Olympus. Mercury and the Prince de Cu^men^ are 
at home there. A tihief is admitted there, prodded he be a god. 

The Comte de Lamothe, who, in 1815, was an old man seventy- 
five years of age, had nothing remarkable about him except hb 
silent and sententious air, his cold angular face, his perfectly polished 
mannas, his coat buttoned up to his cravat, and his long 
always crossed in long, flabby trousers of the hue of burnt sienna. 
His face was the same colour as his trousers. 

This M. de Lamothe was ‘held in consideration’ in this salon 
on accoimt of his ‘celebrity,’ and, strange to say, though true, 
because of his name of Valois. 

As for M. Gillenormand, his consideration was of absolutely first- 
rate quality. He had, in spite of his levity, and without its interfering 
in any way with his dignity, a certain manner about him which was 
imposing, dignified, honest, and lofty, in a bourgeois fashion; and 
his great age added to it One is not a century with impunity. The 
years finally produce around a head, a venerable dishevelment. 

In addition to this, he said things wMch had the genuine sparkle 
of the old rock. Thus, when the King of Prussia, after having 
restored Louis XVIII, came to pay the latter a visit under the 
name of the Count de Ruppin, he was received by the descendant 
of Louis XIV somewhat as though he had been the Marquis de 
Brandebourg, and with the most delicate impertinence. M. 
Gillenormand approved: ‘All kings who are not the King of France,’ 
said he, ‘are provincial kings.’ day, the following question was 
put and the following answer return<^ in his presence: ‘To what 
was the editor of theCoiFnVFrofi^b condemned?’ ‘To be suspended.’ 
*Sus is superfluous,’ observed M. Gillenormand.* Remarl^ of this 
nature foxmd a situation* 

At the Te Deum on the anniversary of the return of the Bourlxms, 
he said, on seeing M. de Talleyrand pass by: ‘There goes his Ba* 
cdlency the Evil One,’ 

M. Gillenomtand was always accompanied by his daughter, that 
tall mademmsdle, who was over forty axui looked fifty, and by a 
handadme little boy of seven years, white, rosy, fitah, with happy 
and trusting eyes, who never appeared in ttot salon without houring 
voices" murmur around him; ‘How handsome he is! What a pty! 
Poor dhSdl’ Thb child was the one of whom we dropped a w^ a 
while ajgo. Hie called ‘poor diild,’ because he had for a fodier 
‘a bri^md of Ihe Loire.’ This brigand Loire was M^GSOte^ 
normi^’s son^lh^-law, who has already been mentioned, and whbm 
M. GiBehonnand called ‘^thc dh^ce rfhb fanulyw’ 

# naoetiidMla 



s* One of the Red Spectres of that Epoch 


Any one who had chanced to pass through the little town of 
Vernon at this epoch, and who had happened to walk across that 
fine monumental bridge, which will soon be succeeded, let us hope, 
by some hideous iron cable bridge, might have observed, ihad he 
dropped his eyes over the parapet, a man about fifty yeail of age 
wearing a leather cap, and trousers and a waistcoat of coarse grey 
cloth, to which something yellow which had been a red ribbon, was 
sewn, shod with wooden sabots, tanned by the sun, his face pearly 
black and his hair nearly white, a large scar on his forehead which 
ran down upon his cheek, bowed, bent, prematurely aged,\who 
walked nearly every day, hoe and sickle in hand, in one of those 
compartments surrounded by walls which abut on the bridge, 
and border the left bank of the Seine like a chain of terraces, 
charming enclosures full of flowers of which one could say, were 
they much larger: ‘these are gardens,’ and were they a little smaller: 
‘these are bouquets.’ All these enclosures abut upon the river at one 
end, and on a house at the other. The man in the waistcoat and the 
wooden shoes of whom we have just spoken, inhabited the smallest 
of these enclosures and the most humble of these houses about i&i 7. 
He lived there alone and solitary, silendy and poorly, with a woman 
who was neither young nor old, neither homely nor pretty, neither 
a peasant nor a bourgeoise, who served him. The plot of earth which 
he called his garden was celebrated in the town for the beauty of 
the flowers which he cultivated there. These flowers were his 
occupation. 

By dint of labour, of perseverance, of attention, and of buckets of 
water, he had succeed^ in creating after the Creator, and he had 
invented certain tulips and certain dahlias which seemed to have 
been forgotten by nature. He was ingenious; he had forestalled 
Soulange Bodin in the formation of little clumps of earth of heath 
mould, for the cultivation of rare and precious shrubs from America 
and China. He was in his alleys from the break of day, in summer, 
planting, cutting, hoeing, watering, v^lking amid his flowers with 
an air of kindness, sadness, and sweetness, sometimes standing 
motionless and thoughtful for hours, listening to the song of a bird 
in tile trees, the babble of a child in a house, or with his eyes fixed 
on a drop of dew at the tip of a spear of grass, pf which the sun 
made a carbuncle. His table was very plain, and he drank more 
milk than wine, A child could make him give way, andliis servant 
scolded him. He was so timid that he seemed shy, he rarely went 
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out, and he saw no one but the poor people who tapped at his pane 
and his cur6^ the Abb^ Mabeuf, a good old man* Nevertheless^ if the 
inhabitants of the town, or strangers, or any chance comers, curious 
to see his tulips, rang at his little cottage, he opened his door with 
a smile. He was the ^brigand of the Loire.’ 

Any one who had, at the same time, read military memoirs, 
biographies, the MmiUwr^ and the bulletins of the grand wny, 
would have been struck by a name which occurs there with tolerable 
frequency, the name of Georges Pontmercy. When very young, 
this Georges Pontmercy had been a soldier in Saintonge’s regiment. 
The Revolution broke out. Saintonge’s regiment formed a part of 
the army of the Rhine; for the old regiments of the monarchy pre- 
served their names of provinces even after the fall of the monarchy, 
and were only divided into brigades in 1794. Pontmercy fought at 
Spire, at Worms, at Neustadt, at Turkheim, at Alzey, at Mayence, 
where he was one of the two hundred who formed Houchard’s 
rearguard. It was the twelfth to hold its ground against the corps of 
the Prince of Hesse, behind the old rampart of Andernach, and 
only rejoined the main body of die army when the enemy’s cannon 
had opened a breach from the cord of the parapet to the foot of the 
glacis. He was under Kl^ber at Marchiennes and at the battle of 
Mont-Palissel, where a ball from a biscaien broke his arm. Then 
he passed to the frontier of Italy, and was one of the thirty grenadiers 
who defended the Col de Tende with Joubert. joubert was ap- 
pointed its adjutant-general, and Pontmercy sub-lieutenant, 
Pontmercy was by Berthier’s side in the midst of the grape-shot of 
that day at Lodi which caused Bonaparte to say; ’Berthier has been 
cannoneer, cavalier, and grenadier.’ He beheld his old general, 
Joubert, fall at Novi, at the moment when, with uplifted sabre, he 
was shouting: Torward!’ Having been embarked with his company 
in the exigencies of the campaign, on board a pinnace which was 
proceeding from Genoa to some obscure port on the coast, he fell 
into a wasps’-nest of seven or eight English vessels. The ^noese 
commander wanted to throw his cannon into the sea, to hide the 
soldiers between decks, and to slip along in the dark as a merchant 
vessel, Pontmorcy had the colours hoisted to the peak, and sailed 
proudly past under the guns of the British frigates. Twenty leagues 
further on, his audacity having increased, he attacked with his 
pinnAce, and captured a large English transport which was carrying 
troops to Sicily, and which was so loaded down with men and 
horses that the vessel was sunk to the level of the sea. In 1805 he 
was in that Malher division whkdi took Gunzberg from the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand* At Weltingen he received into his arms, bat^th 
a storm of bullets. Colonel Maupetit, ximrtally woundeii' at the 
head of the 9th Dragoons. He disdnguished himself at Amterlita 
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IB lliat admirable xnaidbi in edielons effected under the enemy^s iire« 
When the cavalry of the Imperial Russian Guard crushed a battalion 
of the 4th of the line, Pontmercy was one of those who took their 
revenge and overthr^ the Guard. The Emperor gave him the 
cross. Pontmercy saw Wurmser at Mantua, and Alexandria, 

Mack at Ulm, made prisoners in succession. He formed a part of 
the eighth corps of the grand army which Morder commanded, and 
whkh captured Hamburg. Then he was transferred to the 53th of 
the line, which was the old regiment of Flanders. At Eylau he was 
in the cemetery where, for the space of two hours, the lieroic 
Captain Louis Hugo, the uncle of the author of this book, susmined 
alcoie with his company of eighty-three men every effort of the 
hostile army. Pontmercy was one of the three who emerged Vhve 
&om that cemetery. He was at Friedland. Then he saw Moscow. 
Then La B6r6sina, then Lutzen, Bautzen, Dresden, WacHau, 
Leipzig, and the defiles ofGelenhausen; then Montmirail, Ch&teau- 
Ibicrry, Graon, the banks of the Marne, the banks of the Aisne, 
and the redoubtable posidon of Laon. At Arnay-Le-Duc, being 
then a captain, he put ten Cossacks to the sword, and saved, not 
general, but his corporal. He was well slashed up on this occasion, 
and twenty-seven splinters were extracted from his left arm alone. 
Eight days before the capituladon of Paris he had just exchanged 
with a comrade and entered the cavalry. He had what was called 
under the old regime, the dovble hand, that is to say, an equal 
apdtude for handling the sabre or the musket as a soldier, or a 
squadron or a battalion as an olhccr. It is from this apdtude, 
perfected by a military educadon, which certain special branches 
of the service arise, the dragoons, for example, who are both 
cavalry-men ami infantry at one and the same dme. Heaccompanied 
Napolron to the Island of Elba. At Waterloo, he waschief of a 
squadron of cuirassiers, in Dubois’ brigade. It was he who captured 
the standard of the Lunenburg battalion. He came and cast the 
&igat die Emperor’s feet. He was covered with blood. While tearing 
down the banner he had received a sword-cut adross his fece* The 
Em|)etor, gready pleased, shouted to him: ^You are a colonel, you 
arc a baron, you are an officer of the Legion of Honour I’ Pbntmercy 
rq^ted: ‘Sire, I thank you fo^ my widow.’ An hotur he fell 
in die ravine of Ohain. Now, who was this Gcoi^es Pontmercy? 
He was this same 'brigand cf the Loire.’ 

We have already seen something of Ms histo^. Aftar Waterloo, 
P^Hiimercy, who had been pulled out of ffie rbadof Oham, 
as it will be remeoibqed, had succeeded in joining the army, and 
bad dragged himself from ambulance to ambulam^ as as 

casi^ments c>f the Loire. ’ ? 

The Restoradon had placed him on haifpay, iffien had sent him 
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into xoadetusc, th^t h to say, under surwllance, at Vernon. King 
Louis XVIll, r^ardUig s^ diat which had taken place during 
the Hundred Days as not having occurred at all, did not recognise 
his quality as an officer of the Legion of Honour, not his grade of 
colonel, nor his title of baron. He, on his side, neglected no occasion 
of signing himself 'Colonel Baron Pontmercy.’ He had only an old 
blue coat, and he never went out without Biistening to it his rosette 
as an officer of the L^cm of Honour. The Attorney for the Oown 
had him warned that the authorities would prosecute him for 
'illegal* wearing of this decoration. When this notice was conveyed 
to him through an officious intermediary, Pontmercy retorted wiffi 
a bitter smile: 'I do not know wheth^ I no longer undmtand 
French, or whether you no longer speak it; but the fact is that 1 do 
not understand.’ Then he went out for eight successive days with 
his rosette. They dared not interfere with him. Two or three times 
the Minister of War and the general in command of the department 
wrote to him with the following address; ‘A Monsieur le Comtnandant 
Pontmercy* He sent back the letters widi the seals unbroken. At the 
same moment, Napoleon at Saint Helena was treating in the same 
fashion the missives of Sir Hudson Lowe addressed to General 
Bonaparte. Pontmercy had ended, may we be pardoned the ex* 
presrion, by having in his moutib the same saliva as his ll^peror^ 

In the same way, there were at Rome Carthaginian prisoners 
who refused to salute Flaminius, and who had a little of Hannibal’s 
spirit. 

One day he encoimtered the district-attorney in one of the streets 
of Vernon, stepped up to him, and said: 'Mr. Crown Attorney, am 
1 permitted to wear my scar?’ 

He had nothing save his meagre half-pay as chief squadron. 
He had hired the smallest house which he could find at Vernon. 
He lived there alone, we have just seen how. Under the Empire, 
between two wars, he had found time to marry Mademdsdle 
Gillenonnand. The old bourgeois, thorousd^ly indicant at botton^ 
had given his consent with a sigh, saying: 'The greatest fiuniliei 
are forced info it’ In 1815, Madame Pbntmercy, an admirable 
woman in every sense, by the way, lofty in sentimait and rare, and, 
worthy of her husband, died, leaving a child. This child had bem 
the colonel’s joy in hissolitude ; but the grandfather bad imperatively 
claimed his grandson, declaring that if the child were not given to 
him he would ffisinherit hint The father had yi^ded in ffie little 
one’s interest, and had traniforred his love to fiowm 

Moreover, he had renounced everydiing, and neither sfined up ' 
nuHhJef nor oompkedL He shared his thot^ts betnyeen t^innoce# 
whi<;h be was dc^ ffie great tbmgs. which 
done. Hepassc^fais tinieinexpecting apiakor in rec^lii^ 
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ML Gillenormand kept up nd relations with his son-in-law. The 
colonel was *a bandit^ to liim. M. Gillernormand never mentioned 
the colonel^ except when he occasionally made mocking allusions 
to ‘his Baronship.’ It had been expressly agreed that Pontmercy 
should never attempt to see his son nor to speak to him, under 
penalty of having the latter handed over to him disowned and 
disinherited. For the Gillenormands, Pontmercy was a man afflicted 
with the plague. They intended to bring up the child in their own 
way. Perhaps the colonel was wrong to accept these conditiqps, but 
hesubmitted to them, thinking that he was doing right and sacrificing 
no one but himself. \ 

The inheritance of Father Gillenormand did not amount to 
much; but the inheritance of Mademoiselle Gillenormand the 
elder was considerable. This aunt, who had remained unmatried, 
was very rich on the maternal side, and her sister’s son was^ her 
natural heir. The boy, whose name was Marius, knew that he had 
a father, but nothing more. No one opened his mouth to him about 
it. Nevertheless, in the society into which his grandfather took him, 
whispers, innuendoes, and winks, had eventually enlightened the 
little boy’s mind; he had finally understood something of the case, 
and as he naturally took in the ideas and opinions which were, so 
to speak, the air he breathed, by a sort of infiltration and slow 
penetration, he gradually came to think of his father only with 
shame and with a pain at his heart. 

While he was growing up in this fashion, the colonel slipped away 
every two or three months, came to Paris on the sly, like a criminal 
breaking his ban, and went and posted himself at Saint-Sulpice, at 
the hour when Aunt Gillenormand led Marius to the mass. There, 
trembling lest the aunt should turn round, concealed behind a 
pillar, motionless, not daring to breathe, he gazed at his child. 
The scarred veteran was afraid of that old spinster. 

From this had arisen his connection with the cut6 of Vernon, M. 
I’Abb^ Mabeuf. 

That worthy priest was the brother of a warden of Saint-Sulpice, 
who had often observed this man gazing at his child, and the scar 
on his cheek, and the large tears in his eyes. That man, who had 
so manly an air, yet who was weeping like a woman, had struck 
the warden. That face had clung to his mind. One day, having gone 
to Vernon to see his brother, he had encountered Colonel Pontmercy 
on the bridge, and had recc^nized the man of Saint-Sulpice. The 
warden had mentioned the circumstance to the cur6, and both had 
paid the colonel a visit, on some pretext or other. This visit led to 
odiers. The colonel, who had been extremely reserved at first, ended 
by opening his heart, and the cur^ and the warden finally came to 
know the whole histesy, and how Pontmercy was sacrificing his 
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happiness to his child’s future. This caused the curd to regard him 
with veneration and tenderness, and the colonel, on his side, became 
fond of the curd. And moreover, when both are sincere and good, 
no men so penetrate each other, and so amalgamate with each other, 
as an old priest and an old soldier. At bottom, the man is the same. 
The one has devoted his life to his country here below, the other 
to his country on high; that is the only difference. 

Twice a year, on the first of January and on St. George’s day, 
Marius wrote duty letters to his father, which were dictated by his 
aunt, and which one would have pronounced to be copied from 
some formula; this was all that M. Gillenormand tolerated; and 
the father answered them with very tender letters which the grand- 
father thrust into his pocket unread. 


5. Reqmescant 

Madame de T.’s salon was all that Marius Pontmercy knew of the 
world. It was the only opening through which he could get a 
glimpse of life. This opening was sombre, and more cold than 
warmth, more night than day, came to him through this skylight. 
This child, who had been all joy and light on entering this strange 
world, soon became melancholy, and, what is sdll more contrary 
to his age, grave. Surrounded by all those singular and imposing 
personages, he gazed about him with serious amazement. Everything 
conspired to increase this astonishment in him. There were in 
Madame de T.’s salon some very noble ladies named Mathan, 
N06, L6vis, — ^which was pronounced L^vi, — Cambis, pronounced 
Gambyse. These antique visages and these Biblical names mingled 
in the child’s mind with the Old Testament which he was lesurning 
by heart, and when they were all there, seated in a circle around a 
dying fire, sparely lighted by a lamp shaded with green, with their 
severe profiles, their grey or white hair, their long gowns of another 
age, whose lugubrious colours could not be distinguished, dropping, 
at rare intervals, words which were both nu^estic and severe, little 
Marius stared at them with frightened eyes, in the conviction that 
he beheld not women, but patriarchs and magi, not real beings, 
but phantoms. 

With these phantoms, priests were sometimes mingled, fre- 
quenters of this ancient salon, and some gentlemen; the Marquis 
de Sassenay, private secretary to Madame de Berry, thcVicomte. 
de Valory, who published, uxKier the pseudonyme of CSfcorfas- 
.dntoiiM, inonorhymed odes, the Prince de Beauffiemont, who, 
though very youxtg, had a grey head and a pretty and witty wile. 
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iwtiose very low-necked toilettes of scarlet velvet with gold torsades 
alarmed these shadows, the Marquis de Coriolis d’Espinouse, the 
man in all France who best understood ‘proportioned politeness/ 
the Comte d*Amendre, the kindly man with the amiable chin, 
and the Chevalier de Port-db-Guy, a pillar of the library of tl^ 
Louvre, called the King’s cabinet. M« de P(n*t-de-Guy, b^d, and 
rather aged than old, was wont to relate that in 1795, at the age 
of sixteen, he had been put in the galleys as refiactory and chain^ 
with an octogenarian, the Bishop of Mirepoix, also refractory, but 
as a priest, while he was so in die capacity of a soldier, lliis was 
at Toulon. Their business was to go at night and gather up\on the 
scaffold the heads and bodies of the persons who had been guil^tined 
during the day; they bore away on their backs these chopping 
corpses, and their red galley-slave blouses had a clot of blood ^t the 
ba^ of the neck, which was dry in the morning, and wet at Viight 
These tragic tales abounded in Madame de T.’s salon, and by dint 
of cursing Marat, they applauded Trestaiilon. Some deputies of 
the undiscoverable variety played their whist there; M. Thibord du 
Chalard, M. Lemarchant de Gomicourt, and the celebrated scoffer 
of the right, M. Comct-Dincourt. The bailiff de Ferrctte, with 
his short breeches and his thin legs, sometimes traversed this salon 
on his way to M. de Talleyrand. He had been M. le Comte d’ Artois* 
companion in pleasures and unlike Aristotle crouching uinder 
Campaspe, he had made the Guimard crawl on all fours, and in 
that way he had exhibited to the ages a philosopher avenged by 
a bailiff. As for the priests, there was the Abbd H^ma, the same to 
whom M. Larose, his collaborator on la Foudre, said: ‘Bah! Who 
is there who is not fifty years old? a few greenhorns perhaps?’ 
The Abb^ Letoumeur, preacher to the King, the Abb6 Frayssinous, 
who was not, as yet, either count, or bishop, or minister, or peer, 
and who wore an old cassock whose buttons were missing, and the 
Abb^ Keravenant, Cur^ of Saint-Germain-des-Prds; also ^e Pope’s 
Nuncio, then Monsignor Macdii, Archbishop of Nisibi, later on 
Cardinal, remarkable for his long, pensive nose, and another 
Mondgnor, entitled thus: Abbate Palmieri, domestic prelate, one 
of die seven participant prothonotaries of Holy See, Canon of 
the illustrious Liberian badltca, Advocate of die saints^ PostuhUofe 
S SanH, which refers to matters of canonizadbn, and signifies very 
nearly: Master of Requests of the section of Paradise. Lastly, two 
audimds, M. de hi Luzerne, and de Clermont-Tonnerre. 
Hie Cardinal of hazeme was a writer and was destined to have, 
a lew years lator, the honoinr of signing in the Cmsmfdtm articles 
fay side Vitith Chateau briaiui; M, de Clihmont-Xonnem was 
; AtTchbishop of Toidouse, and ofbm mack trips to Paris, to his 
n^hew, the Marquis de Tonnerre,,who was Minister td Marine 
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and War. The Cardinal of Clcrmont-Tonncrrc was a many little 
man^ who difl|>layed his red stockings beneath his tudbed»up 
cassc^; his specialty was a hatr^ of die Encyclopscdia, and his 
desperate play at billiards, and persons who, at diet epoch, passed 
through the Rue Madame on siunmer evenings, where the hotel de 
Clcrmont-Tonnerre then stood, halted to listen to the shock of the 
balls and the piercing voice ofthe Cardinal diouting to his conclavist, 
Mons^gneur Cotiret, l^shOp in parHbus of Caryste: *Mark, Ald>6, 

I make a cannon/ The Cardinal de Clermont-Tonnerre had been 
brought to Madame de T/s by his most intimate friend, M, de 
Roquelaure, former Bishop of Senlis, and one of the Forty. M. de 
Roqudaure was notable for his lofty figure and his assiduity at the 
Academy; through the glass door of the ndghbouring hall of the 
library where the French Academy then held its meetings, the 
curious could, on every Tuesday, contemplate the Ex-Bishop of 
Senlis, usually standing erect, freshly powdered, in violet hose, widi 
his back turned to the door, apparently for the purpose of allowing 
a better view of his little collar. All these ecclesiastics, though for 
the most part as much courtiers as churchmen, added to the gravity 
of the T. salon, whose seigniorial aspect was accentuated by five 
peers of Prance, the Marquis de Vibraye, the Marquis de Talaru, 
the Marquis de H«rbouville, the Vicomte Dambray, and the 
Due de Valcntinois. This Due de Valentinois, although Prince 

de Mon , that is to say, a reigning prince abroad, had so high 

an idea of France and its peerage, that he viewed everything 
through their medium. It was he who said: ‘The Cardinals are 
the peers of France of Rome; the lords are the peers of France of 
England.’ Moreover, as it is indispensable that the Revolution 
should be everywhere in this century, this feudal salon was, as we 
have said, dominated by a bourgeois. M. Gillenormand reigned 
there. 

There lay the essence and quintessence of the Parisian white 
society. There reputations, even Royalist reputations, were held 
in quarantine. There is always a trace of anarchy in renown.. 
Chateaubriand, had he entered there, would have produced the 
effect of P^e Duch^ne. Some of the scofifed-at did, neverdieleas, 
penetrate thither on sufferance. Comte Beugnot was remved 
there, subject to correction. 

The ^Doble’ salons of the present day no loxiger resemble those 
salons. The Faubourg Saint-Cermain reeks of the fagot even now. 
The Royalists of to-day are demagogues, let us record it to fheir 
credit. \ 

AtltiibuhmEie<ie T/8 thesodetyi^ taste was 

and haughty, uitclcrthe covcrofagrieatBhGWofpolitei^ 
there adxfiit^ of all sorts of involuntary refinements which 'were 
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the old regime itself, buried but still alive. Some of these habits, 
especially in the matter of language, seem eccentric. Persons but 
superficially acquainted with them would have taken for provincial 
that which was only antique. A woman was called Madame la 
Ginerale. Madam la Colonelle was not entirely disused. The charming 
Madame de L^on, in memory, no doubt, of the Duchesses de 
Longueville and de Ghevreusc, preferred this appellation to her 
title of Princesse. The Marquise de Gr^quy was also called ^adam 
la Colonelle, | 

It was this little high society which invented at the Tuil^ries the 
refinement of speaking to the King in private as the King\ in the 
third person, and never as Tour Majesty, the designation w Tour 
Majesty having been ^soiled by the usurper.’ \ 

Men and deeds were brought to judgment there. They jeered 
at the age, which released them from the necessity of understanding 
it. They abetted each other in amazement. They communicated to 
each odher that modicum of light which they possessed. Methuselah 
bestowed information on Epimenides. The deaf man made the 
blind man acquainted with the course of things. They declared 
that the time which had elapsed since Goblentz had not existed. 
In the same manner that Louis XVIII was by the grace of God, 
in the five and twentieth year of his reign, the emigrants were, by 
rights, in the five and twentieth year of their adolescence. < 

All was harmonious; nothing was too much alive; speech hardly 
amounted to a breath; the newspapers, agreeing with the salons, 
seemed a papyrus. There were some young people, but they were 
rather dead. The liveries in the antechamber were antiquated. 
These utterly obsolete personages were served by domestics of the 
same stamp. 

They all had the air of having lived a long time ago, and of 
obstinately resisting the sepulchre. Nearly the whole dictionary 
consisted of Conserver, Conservation, Conservateur; to be in good odour , — 
that was the point. There are, in fact, aromatics in the opinions of 
these venerable groups, and their ideas smelled of it. It was a 
mummified society. The masters wcarc embalmed, the servants 
were , stuffed with straw. 

A worthy old marquise, an emigyie and ruined, who had but a 
solitary maid, continued to say: *My people.’ 

What did they do in Madame de T.’s salon? They were ultra. 

To be ultra ; this word, although what it represents may not have 
disappeared^ has no longer any meaning at the present day. Let 
us explain it. 

To be uitta is to go beyond. It is to attack the sci^tre in the 
name of the throne, and the nutre in the name of the altar; it is to 
ilUtreat the dung which one is dra^;h^, it is to kick over the traces; 
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it is to cavil at the fagot on the score of the amount of cooking 
received by heretics; it is to reproach the idol with its small amount 
of idolatry; it is to insult through excess of respect; it is to discover 
that the Pope is not sufficiently papist^ that the King is not suffi- 
ciently royal, and that the night has too much light; it is to be 
discontented with alabaster, with snow, with the swan and the lily 
in the name of whiteness; it is to be a partisan of things to the point 
of becoming their enemy; it is to be so strongly for, as to be against. 

The ultra spirit especially characterizes the first phase of the 
Restoration. 

Nothing in history resembles that quarter of an hour which 
begins in 1814 and terminates about 1820, with the advent of M. 
de VillHe, the practical man of the Right. These six years were an 
extraordinary moment; at one and the same time brilliant and 
gloomy, smiling and sombre, illuminated as by the radiance of 
dawn and entirely covered, at the same time, with the shadows of 
the great catastrophes which still filled the horizon and were slowly 
sinking into the past. There existed in that light and that shadow, a 
complete little new and old world, comic and sad, juvenile and 
senile, which was rubbing its eyes; nothing resembles an awakening 
like a return; a group which regarded France with ill-temper, and 
which France regarded with irony; good old owls of marquises by 
the strectful, who had returned, and of ghosts, the ‘former* subjects 
of amazement at everything, brave and noble gentleman who smiled 
at being in France but wept also, delighted to behold their country 
once more, in despair at not finding their monarchy; the nobility 
of the Crusades treating the nobility of the Empire, that is to say, 
the nobility of the sword, with scorn; historic races who had lost 
the sense of history; the sons of the companions of Charlemagne 
disdaining the companions of Napoleon. The swords, as we have 
just remarked, returned the insiilt; the sword of Fontenoy was 
laughable and nothing but a scrap of rusty iron; the sword of 
Marengo was odious and was only a sabre. Former days did not 
recognize Yesterday. People no longer had the feeling for what was 
grand. There was some one who called Bonaparte Scapin. This 
society no longer exists. Nothing of it, we repeat, exists to-day. When 
we select from it some one figure at random, and attempt to make it 
live again in thought, it seems as strange to us as the world before the 
Deluge. It is because it, too, as a matter of fact, has been engulfed in 
a deluge. It has disappeared beneath two Revolutions. What billows 
are ideas! How quickly they cover all that it is their mission to 
destroy and to bury, and how promptly they create frightful gulfs! 

Such was the physiognomy of the salons of those distant lutd 
cemdid dmes when M. Martainvillc had more wit than Vetotite. 

These salons had a literature and politics of thrir own. Hiey 
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bdibved in Tvkv6i* M. Agio: laid down the law in than. Hiey 
cosnmentated M. Ciolnet, the old bookseller and publicist the 
Qpay Maldquais. Napoleon was to ^em thoroughly the Corsican 
Ogre. Later on the introduction into history of M. le Marquis de 
Bonaparte, lieutenant-Genecal of the King’s armies, was a con- 
cession to the spirit of the age. 

These salons did not long preserve their purity. Beginning with 
i8{8, doctrinarians b^;an to spring up in them, a disturbing shade. 
Their way was to be Royalists and to excuse themselves for being 
so. Where the<.ultras were very proud, the doctrinarians weit rathar 
ashamed. They had wit; they had silence; their political dog|ma was 
suitably impregnated with arrogance; th^ should have sucftroded. 
They indulged, and usefully too, in excesses in the matter of white 
neckties and tightly buttoned coats. The mistake or the misfortune 
of the doctrinarian party was to create aged youth. They asS^imed 
the poses of wise men. They dreamed of engrafting a temperate 
power on the absolute and excessive principle. They opposed, and 
sometimes with rare intelligence, conservative liberalism to the 
liberalism which demolishes. They were heard to say: ^Thanks for 
Royalism! It has rendered more than one service. It has brought 
badk tradition, wcaship, religion, respect. It is faithful, brave, 
chivalric, loving, devoted. It has mingled, though with regret, the 
seoilar grandeurs of the monarchy with the new grandeurs of the 
nation. Its mistake is not to understand the Revolution, the Empire, 
glory, liberty, young ideas, young generations, the age. But this 
mistake which it makes with regard to us, — ^have we not sometimes 
been guilty of it towards them? The Revolution, whose hdrs we are, 
ought to be intelligent on all points. To attack Royalism is a mis- 
construction of liberalism. What an error! And what blindness! 
Revolutionary France is wanting in respmt towards historic Frants, 
that is to say, towards its mother, that is to say, towards itself. 
Af^ the 5 th ^ S^tember, the nobility of the monarchy is treated 
as the noWity of tte Empire was treated after the 8th of July. They 
were unjust to the eagle, we are unjust to the ileur-de-lys. It seems 
that we must always have something to proscribe ! Does it serve any 
purpose to ungild the crown of Louis XIV, to scrape the coat of 
wns of Hairy IV? We scoff at M. de Vaublanc for erasing the 
N’s from the bridge of Jena! What was it that he did? What are we 
doing? Bouvines bdongs to us as well as Marengo. TheBeuzs-dedys 
are ours as well as the N’s. That is our patrinmny. To what purpose 
shsdi we diminish it? We must not cbny our country in ^e past 
more than in die present. Why not accqit ihe whole of history? 
Why not love the whole df France? 

ItisdLusdmt ihedoctrinazians critiched and {Protected Royalima, 
whieh was dnpleased at cridc^nn and furious at protccdon. 
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The ultras marked die first epoch of Roysdism, congreja^^tion 
characterized the second. Skill Hc^ws ardour. Let us coi^ne our- 
selves here to this sketch. 

In the course o£ this narrative, the author of fids boc^ has 
encountered in his path this curious moment of ccmtempcH'ary 
history; he has been forced to cast a passing g^nce upon it,, and to 
trace once more some df the nngular features of thh society which 
is unknown to-day. But he does it rapidly and without any bitter 
or derisive idea. Souvenirs both respectfial and aiSfectionate, for 
they touch his mother, attach him to fills past. Moreover, let us 
remark, this same petty world had a grandeur of its own. One may 
smile at it, but one can neither despise nor hate it. It was the France 
of former days. 

Marius Pontmercy pursued some studies, as all children do. 
When he emerged from the hands of Aunt Gillenormand, his 
grandfather confided him to a worthy profinsor of the most purely 
classic innocence. This yoimg soul which was expanding passed 
from^a prude to a vulgsur pedant. 

Mmus went through his years d* college, then he entered the law 
school. He was a Royalist, fanatical and severe. He did not love 
his grandfather much, as the latter’s gayety and cynicism repelled 
him, and his feelings towards his j&ther were gloomy. 

He was, on the whole, a cold and ardent, noble, generous, proud, 
religious, enthusiastic lad; dignified to harshness, pure to shyness. 


4, End of the Brigana 

The conclusion of Marius’ classical studies coincided with M. 
Gillenormand’s departure from sodety. The old man hade farewell 
to the Faubourg Saint-Germain and to Madame de T.’s salon, and 
established himself in the Marais, in his house of the Rue des 
Filles-du-Galvaire. There he had for servants, in addition to the 
porter, that chambermaid, Nicolette, who had succeeded to Mag- 
non, and that short-breathed and pursy Basque, who have bera 
mentioned above. 

In 1827, Marius had just attained his seventeenth year. One 
evening on his return home, he saw his grandfiither holding a 
letter in his hand. 

^Maxius,’ said M. Gillenormand, *you will set out for Vernon 
to-morrow.’ ’ 

^Why?* said Mhrius. i " 

^To see your iafiier/ ^ 

Marius was seized with a tiembihig fit. Hie bad fiiuitqB^t of every- 
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thmg except this — that he should one day be called upon to see his 
fadier. Nothing could be more unexpected, more surprising, and, 
let us admit it, more disagreeable to him. It was forcing estrange- 
ment into reconciliation. It was not an affliction, but it was an 
unpleasant duty. 

Marius, in addition to his motives of political antipathy, was 
convinced that his father, the slasher^ as M. Gillenormand called him 
on his amiable days, did not love him; this was evident, since he had 
abandoned him to others. Feeling that he was not beloved, he did 
not love. ‘Nothing is more simple,’ he said to himself. 

He was so astounded that he did not question M. Gillenoiimand, 
The grandfather resumed: — \ 

‘It appears that he is ill. He demands your presence.’ \ 

And after a pause, he added: — ^ 

‘Set out to-morrow morning. I think there is a coach vi|;hich 
leaves the Gour des Fontaines at six o’clock, and which arrives in 
the evening. Take it. He says that there is haste.’ 

Then he crushed the letter in his hand and thrust it into his 
pocket. Marius might have set out that very evening and have been 
with his father on the following morning. A diligence from the Rue 
du Bouloi took the trip to Rouen by night at that date, and passed 
through Vernon. Neither Marius nor M. Gillenormand thought of 
making inquiries about it. 

The next day, at twilight, Marius reached Vernon. People Were 
just beginning to light their candles. He asked the first person whom 
he met for ‘M. Pontmercy’s house.’ For in his own mind, he agreed 
with the Restoration, and like it, did not recognize his father’s 
claim to the title of cither colonel or baron. 

The house was pointed out to him. He rang; a woman with a 
little lamp in her hand opened the door. 

‘M. Pontmcrcy?’ said Marius. 

The woman remained motionless. 

‘Is this his house?’ demanded Marius. 

The woman nodded afiirmatively. 

‘Can I speak with him?’ 

The woman shodk her head. 

‘But I am his son I’ persisted Marius. ‘He is expecting me.’ 

‘He no longer expects you,* said the woman. 

Then he perceived diat she was weeping. 

She pointed to the door of a room on the ground-floor; he 
entered. 

In that room, which was lighted by a tallow candle standing on 
the chimney-piece, there were three men, one standing erect, an- 
other kneding, and one lying at full length, on the floor in his shirt. 
The one on the floor was the colonel. 
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The other two were the doctor, and the priest, who was engaged 
in prayer. 

The colonel had been attacked by brain fever three days pre- 
viously. As he had a foreboding of evil at the very beginning of his 
illness, he had written to M. GUlenormand to demand his son. 
The malady had grown worse. On the very evening of Marius’ 
arrival at Vernon, the colonel had had an attack of delirium; he 
had risen from his bed, in spite of the servant’s efforts to prevent 
him, crying: ‘My son is not coming! I shall go to meet him!* Then 
he ran out of his room and fell prostrate on the floor of the ante- 
chamber. He had just expired. 

The doctor had been summoned, and the cur6. The doctor had 
arrived too late. The son had also arrived too late. 

By the dim light of the candle, a large tear could be distinguished 
on the pale and prostrate colonel’s cheek, where it had trickled 
from his dead eye. The eye was extinguish^, but the tear was not 
yet dry. That tear was his son’s delay. 

Marius gazed upon that man whom he beheld for the first time, 
on that venerable and manly face, on those open eyes which saw 
not, on those white locks, those robust limbs, on which, here and 
there, browm lines, marking sword-thrusts, and a sort of red stars, 
which indicated bullet-holes, were visible. He contemplated that 
gigantic scar which stamped heroism on that countenance upon 
which God had imprinted goodness. He reflected that this man was 
his father, and that this man was dead, and a chill ran over him. 

The sorrow which he felt was the sorrow which he would have 
felt in the presence of any other man whom he had chanced to 
behold stretched out in death. 

Anguish, poignant anguish, was in that chamber. The servant- 
woman was lamenting in a comer, the cur^ was praying, and his 
sobs were audible, the doctor was wiping his eyes; the corpse itself 
was weeping. 

The doctor, the priest, and the woman gazed at Marius in the 
midst of their affliction without uttaring a word; he was the stranger 
there. Marius, who was far too little affected, felt ashamed and 
embarrassed at his own attitude; he held his hat in his hand; and 
he dropped it on the floor, in order to produce the impression that 
grief had deprived him of the strength to hold it. 

At the same time, he c3q)erienccd remorse, and he despised him- 
self for behaving in this manner. But was it his fault? He did not 
love his father. Why should he! 

The colonel had left nothing. Hie sale of his furniture barely paid 
the expenses of his buxiah 

The servant found a scrap of pape^, which she handed to Mmtis* 
It contained the following, in the coIonePs handwriting:— 
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*jFor my son . — ^The Emperor made me a Baron on the battle-field 
of Waterloo. Since the Restoration dii^utes my right to this title 
'which 1 purchased with my blood, my son shall take it and bear it. 
That he will be wordiy of it is a matter of course.’ Below, the colonel 
had added: *At that same battle of Waterloo, a sei^;eant saved my 
liSs. The man’s name was Th^nardier. 1 think that he has recendy 
been keq>ing a little inn, in a village in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
at CSidles ot Montfermeil. Ifmy son meets him, he wUl do all the 
good he can to Th^nardier.’ | 

Marius took this paper and preserved it, not out of duty to his 
father, but because of that vague respect for death which is always 
imperious in the heart of man. \ 

Nothing remained of the colonel. M. Gillenormand hao his 
swmrd and uniform sold to an old-clothes dealer. The neighWurs 
devastated the garden and pillaged the rare flowers. The (i^ther 
plants turned to nettles and weeds, and died. 

Marius remained only forty-dght hours at Vernon. After the 
interment he returned to Paris, and applied himself again to his 
law studies, with no more thought of hk father than if the latter 
had never lived. In two days the colonel was buried, and in three 
forgotten. 

Marius wore crape on his hat. That was all. 


5 . The Utility of going to MasSy in order to become a Revolutiordst 


Marius had preserved the religious habits of his childhood. One 
Sunday, when he went to hear mass at Saint-Sulpice, at that same 
chapel of the Viig^ whither his aunt had led him when a small 
lad, he placed himself behind a pillar, being more absent-minded 
and thoughtful than Usual on that occarion, and knelt down, with- 
out paying any special heed, upon a chair of Utrecht velvet, on die 
back of which was inscribed this name; Monsieur Mabeuf warden. 
Mftss had hardly begun when an old man pres^ted himself and 
said to Marius: - 
‘This is my place, sir.’ 

Maiius stepped aside promptly, and the old man took possession 
c^hk chair. ^ 

Ithe mass concluded, Marius still stood thoughtfully a few paces 
^dj^nt; the old man approached him again ai^ said: — 

biKgyour pardon, sir, fear having dkturbed ymx awhUe ago, and 
again dkturHng you at this mmnbit; you tnust have drought 
txie intrusive, and I explain niys^ 
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^Hiere is no need of that sir/ said M^us« 

*Yes!’ went on the old man, *I do nc^ wish you to have a bad 
opinion of me. Yaa see, 1 am attached to this place# It seems to me 
that the znass is bettor from here# Why? I will teB you. It is from 
this place, that 1 have watched a poor, brave father come r^fularly, 
every two or three months, for the last ten years, since he had no 
other opportunity and no other way of seeing his child, because he 
was prevented by family arrangements. He came at the hour when 
he knew that his son would be brought to ma8s.The little one never 
suspected that his fathar was there* Perhaps he did not even know 
that he had a father, poor innocent! The &ther kq>t bdund a pillar, 
so that he might not be seen. He gazed at his child and he w<^t. 
He adored that little fellow, poor man! 1 could see that. This spot 
has become sanctified in my sight, and I have contracted a halnt 
of coming hithar to listen to the mass. 1 prefrr it to the stall to which 
1 have a right, in my capacity of warden. 1 knew that unhappy gentle- 
man a little, too. He had a fathen-in-law, a wealthy aunt, relatives, 
I don’t know exactly what else, who threatened to disinherit the 
child if he, the father, saw him. He sacrificed himself in order that 
his son might be rich and happy some day. He was separated from 
him because of political opinions. Certainly, 1 approve of political 
opinions, but there are people who do not know where to stop. Mon 
Dieul a man is not a monster because he was at Waterloo; a frther 
is not separated from his child for such a reason as that. He was one 
of Bonaparte’s colonels. He is dead, 1 believe. He lived at Vernon, 
where 1 have a brother who is a cur^, and his name was something 
like Pontmarie or Montpercy. He ^d a fine sword-cut, on my 
honour.’ 

Tontmercy,’ suggested Marius, turning pale. 

‘Precisely, Pontmercy. Did you know him?’ 

‘Sir,’ said Marius, ‘he was my &ther.’ 

The old warden clasped his hands and exclaimed: — 

‘Ah! you are the child! Yes, that’s true, he mmt be a man by 
this time. Wdl! poor child, you may say that you had a father 
who loved you dearly !’ 

Marius offered his arm to the old man ai^ conducted him to his 
lodgings. 

On the following day, he said to M. GiUenormand:— 

‘I have arranged a hunting-party widi some friends# Will you 
permit me to absent for three days?^ 

‘Four!’ replied his grandfather. ^Oo and amuse ycur^.’ 

And he said to his daughter in a low tone, aiwi with a wini;, 
^Some love aifrtir!’ 



& The Consequences of having met a Warden 


Where it was that Marius went will be disclosed a little further on. 
Marius was absent for three days, then he returned to Paris, 
went straight to the library of the law-school and asked for the files 
of the Moniteur. 

He read the Mordteur^ he read all the histories of the R<|public 
and the Empire, the Memorial de Sainte-HiUne^ all th^ memoirs, all 
the newspapers, the bulletins, the proclamations; he devoured 
everything. The first time that he came across his father’s name in 
the bulletins of the grand army, he had a fever for a week. Helwent 
to see the generals under whom Georges Pontmercy had served, 
among others, Comte H. Church-warden Mabeuf, whom he went 
to see again, told him about the life at Vernon, the colonels’ retreat, 
his flowers, his solitude. Marius came to a full knowledge of that 
rare, sweet, and sublime man, that species of lion-lamb who had 
been his father. 

In the meanwhile, occupied as he was with this study which 
absorbed all his moments as well as his thoughts, he hardly saw the 
Gillenormands at all. He made his appearance at meals; then they 
searched for him, and he was not be to found. Father Gillenormand 
smiled. *Bah! bah! He is just of the age for the girls!’ Sometimes 
the old man added: *The deuce! I thought it was only an affair of 
gallantry. It seems that it is an affair of passion!’ 

It was a passion, in fact. Marius was on the high road to adoring 
his father. 

At the same time, his ideas underwent an extraordinary change. 
The phases of this change were numerous and successive. As this 
is the history of many minds of our day, we think it will prove 
useful to fdlow these phases step by step and to indicate them all. 

That history upon which he had just cast his eyes appalled him. 

Hie first effect was to dazzle him. 

Up to that time, the Republic, the Empire, had been to him 
only monstrous words. The Republic, a guillotine in the twilight; 
tile Empire, a sword in the night. He had just taken a look at it, 
and where he had expected to find only a chaos of shadows, he had 
beheld, with a sort of unprecedented surprise, mingled with fear 
and joy, stars sparkling, Mirabcau, Vergniaud, Saint-Just, Robes- 
pkrre, Camille Desmoulins, Danton, and a sun arise, Napoleon, 
He did not know where he stood. He recoiled, blinded by the 
brilliant lighia. Little by littie, when his astonisfament bad passed 
off, he grew accustomed to radiance, he contemplated these 

m ' 
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deeds without dizziness^ he examined these personages without 
terror; the Revolution and due Emphre presented themselves 
luminously, in perspective, before his mind’s eye; he beheld each 
of these groups of events and of men summed up in two tremendous 
facts; the Republic in the sovereignty of dvil right restored to the 
masses, the Empire in the soverdgnty of the French idea imposed on 
Europe; he beheld the grand figure of the people emerge from the 
Revolution, and the grand figure of France spring forth from the 
Empire. He asserted in his conscience, that all this had been good. 
What his dazzled state neglected in this, his first &r too synthetic 
estimation, we do not think it necessary to point out here. It is the 
state of a mind on the march that we are recording. Progress is not 
accomplished in one stage. That stated, once for all, in connection 
with what precedes as well as widi what is to follow, we continue. 

He then perceived that, up to that moment, he had comprehended 
his country no more than he had comprehended his father. He had 
not known either the one or the other, and a sort of voluntary night 
had obscured his eyes. Now he saw, and on the one hand he admired, 
while on the other he adored. 

He was filled with regret and remorse, and he reflected in despair 
that all he had in his soul could now be said only to the tomb. Oh I 
if his father had still been in existence, if he had still had him, if 
God, in his compassion and his goodness, had permitted his father 
to be still among the living, how he would have run, how he would 
have precipitated himself, how he would have cried to his father: 
‘Father! Here 1 am! It is 1! 1 have the same heart as thou! I am 
thy son T How he would have embraced that white head, bathed 
his hair in tears, gazed upon his scar, pressed his hands, adored his 
garment, kissed his feet! Oh! Why had his father died so early, 
before his time, before the justice, the love of his son had come to 
him? Marius had a continual sob in his heart, which said to him 
every moment: ‘Alas!’ At the same time, he became more truly 
serious, more truly grave, more sure of his thought and his faith. 
At each instant, gleams of the true came to complete his reason. 
An inward growth seemed to be in progress within him. He was 
conscious of a sort of natural enlargement, which gave him two 
things that were new to him — his father and his country. 

As everything opens when one has a key, so he explained to him- 
self that which he had hated, he penetrated that which he had 
abhorred; henceforth he plaiidy perceived the providential, divine 
and human sense of the great things which he had been taught to 
detest, and of the great men whom he had been instructed to^xirse. 
When he reflected on hb former opinions, which wserc but tiiiose 

yesterday, and which, nevertheless, seemed to him sdrea% so 
very ancient, he grew indignant, yet he smiled. 
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,From the rehabilitadon ofhis father, he naturally passed to dae 
rdbabilitadon of Napoleon. 

But the latter^ we will confess, was not efSscted widiout labour. 

From his infancy, lie had been imbued with the judgments of the 
party of 1814, ^ Bonaparte. Now, ail the prejudices of the Resto- 
ration, all its interests, all its instincts tended to disfigure Napoleon^ 
It execrated him even more than it did Robespierre. It h^ very 
cleverly turned to sufficiently good accoimt the ^dgue of the nation, 
and the hatred of mothers. Bonaparte had become an jalmost 
&bulou8 monster, ahd in order to paint him to the imsMg^indtion of 
the people, which, as we lately pointed out, resembles the mnagi- 
nation of children, the party of 1814 made him appear under all 
scsrts of terrifying masks in succession, from that which is terrible 
ffio\:^h it remains grandiose to that whidi is terrible and bej^omes 
grotesque, from Tiberius to the bugaboo. Thus, in speaking of 
Bonaparte, one was free to sob or to puff up with laughter, prodded 
that hatred lay at the bottom. Marius had never entertained — 
about that nuMj as he was called — any other ideas in his mind. They 
had combined with the tenacity which existed in his nature. There 
was in him a headstrong little man who hated Napoleon. 

On reading history, on studying him, especially in the documents 
and materials for history, the veil which concealed Napoleon from 
die eyes of Marius was gradually rent. He caught a glimps|l^ of 
some^ng immense, and he suspected that he had been deceived 
up to that moment, on the score of Bonaparte as about all the rest; 
each day he saw more distinctly; and he set about mounting, 
slowly, st^ by stqp, almost regretfully in the beginning, then with 
intoxication and as though attracted by an irresistible fascination, 
first the sombre steps, then the vagudy illuminated steps, at last 
the luminous and splendid steps of enthusiasm. 

One night, he was alone in his litde chamber near the roof. His 
candle was burning; he was reading, with his elbows resting on his 
table close to the open window. All sorts of reveries reached him 
from space, and mingled with his dioughts. What a spectacle is die 
night! One hears dull souxub; without knowing whence they pro- 
cei^; one bdiolds Jupiter, which is twelve hundred times larger 
than the earth, gi(^ng 1^ a firebrand, the azure is black, the 
sAiurs shine; it is formidable. 

,He was |ierusing the bulletins of the grand army, those heroic 
atr^es penned on die field td'batde; llic^ at intervals, he bdidd 
lii$ ffitherV name, dways the name of the Emperor; dm whole of 
that great l^dspire {Resented itself to him; he ^t a flood swdlxng 
and risii^ a^^ it semed to him at moments that his ffid^ 

pMed dose lo him JSke a breath, and vi^sapmd in/his ear; he 
gradually got into a dngular Jdate; he thought that he beard drums, 
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cannon, trumpets, the measured tread of battalions, the dull and 
distant gallop of the cavalry; from time to time, his eyes were raised 
faeav^ward, and gasmd upon the colossal constdlatioiis as they 
gleamed in the measureless depdui of space, then they fell upon 
his book once more, and there they behdd other colossal things 
moving confusedly. i£s heart contracted within him. He was in a 
transport, trembling, panting. All at once, without himself Imowing 
what was in him, and what impulse he was obeying, he sprang to 
his feet, stretched both arms out of the window, gazed intently into 
the gloom, the silence, the infinite darkness, the eternal immensity, 
and escclaimed; *Long live the Emperor!’ 

From that moment forth, all was over; the Ogre of Corsica, — 
the usurper, — ^the tyrant, — ^thc monster who was the lover of his 
own sisters, — ^the actor who took lessons of Talma, — ^the pmsoner 
of Jaffa, — ^the tiger, — Buonaparte, — ^all this vanished, and gave 
place in his mind to a vague and brilliant radiance an which shone, 
at an inaccessible height, the pale marble phantom of Caesar. The 
Emperor had been for his &ther only the well-beloved captain 
whom one admires, for whom one sacrifices one’s self; he was some- 
ting more to Marius. Efe was the predestined constructor of the 
French group, succeeding the Roman group in the domination 
of the universe. He was a prodigious architect, of a destruction, the 
continuer of Charlemagne^ of Louis XI, of Henry IV, of Richelieu, 
of Louis XIV, and of the Committee of Public Safety, having his 
spots, no doubt, his faults, his crimes even, being a man that is to 
say; but august in his faults, brilliant in his spots, powerful in 
his crime. 

He was the predestined man, who had farced all nations to say: 
*The great nation!’ He was ^tter than that, he was the very 
incarnation of France, conquering Europe by the sword which he 
grasped, and the world by the light which he shed. Manus saw in 
Bonaparte the dazzling spectre which will always rise upon the 
fremtier, and which will guard the future. Despot but dictator; a 
despot resulting from a republic and summing up a revolution. 
Napoleon became for him the man-people as Jesus Christ is die 
inan**Ood. 

It will be peredved, that like all new converts to a rdi^^, hki 
conversion intoxicated him, he hurled himself headlong into ad- 
hesion End he went too far. His nature was so constructed; once on 
the downward slope, it was^ admost imposdble for him to put op 
the drag. Fanaticism finr the sWord todt possession of him^ and 
complicated in his mind his enthusiasm die idea. Hi did not, 
poredve that, along with genitis; ami pdi^mell, he was adidtthsg 
foroe, that is to say, that he was installix]^ in two oompaiteaenls 
his idolatry^ <Ni die one hand that which is divine, on the odber that 
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which IS brutal. In many respects, he had set about deceiving him- 
self otherwise. He admitted evcrydiing. There is a way of encounter- 
ing error while on one’s way to the truth. He had a violent sort of 
good faith which took everything in the lump. In the new path which 
he bad entered on, in judging the mistakes of the old regime, as 
in measuring the glory of Napoleon, he neglected the attenuating 
circumstances. 

At all events, a tremendous step had been taken. Where he had 
formerly beheld the fall of the monarchy, he now saw the adypnt of 
France. His orientation had changed. What had been hii^ East 
became the West. He had turned squarely round. \ 

All these revolutions were accomplished within him, without his 
family obtaining an inkling of the case. \ 

When, during this mysterious labour, he had entirely shed his 
old Bourbon and ultra skin, when he had cast off the aristocl^at, 
the Jacobin and the Royalist, when he had become thoroughly a 
revolutionist, profoundly democratic and republican, he went to 
an engraver on the Quai des Orffevres and ordered a hundred cards 
bearing this name: Le Baron Marius Pontmerty. 

This was only the strictly logical consequence of the change which 
had taken place in him, a change in which everything gravitated 
round his father. 

Only, as he did not know any one and could not sow his cadds 
with any porter, he put them in his pocket. 

By another natural consequence, in proportion as he drew nearer 
to his father, to the latter’s memory, and to the things for which the 
colonel had fought five and twenty years before, he receded from 
his grandfather. We have long ago said, that M. Gillenormand’s 
temper did not please him. There already existed between them 
all &e dissonances of the grave young man and the frivolous old 
man. The gayety of G^ronte shocks and exasperates the melancholy 
of Werther. So long as the same political opinions and the same 
ideas had been common to them both, Marius had met M. Gille- 
normand there as on a bridge. When the bridge fell, an abyss was 
formed. And then, over and above all, Marius experienced un- 
utterable impulses to revolt, when he reflected that it was M. 
Gillenormand who had, from stupid motives, tenm him ruthlessly 
from the colonel, thus depriving the father of the child, and the 
child of the father. 

By dint of pity for his father, Marius had neatly arrived at aver- 
sion for his grandfather. 

Nothing ^ diis sort, however, was betrayed on die exterior, as we 
have aiteady saM. Only he grew colder and colder; laconic at meals, 
and rarely in die house. When his aunt scolded him for it, he was very 
gentle and alleged his studies, his lectures, the eaaminatiom, etc., 
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as a pretext His grandfather never departed fh>m his in&llible 
diagnosis: *ln lovel 1 know all about it.* 

From time to time Marius absented himself. 

‘Where is it that he goes off like this?* said his aunt 
On one of these trips, which were always very brief, he went to 
Montfermeil, in order to obey the injunction wHch his fadier had 
left him, and he sought the old sergeant to Waterloo, the inn* 
keeper Th^nardier. Th^nardicr had failed, the inn was closed, 
and no one knew what had become of him. Marius was away from 
the house for four days on this quest. 

‘He is getting decidedly wild,* said his grandfather. 

They thought they had notice that he wore something on his 
breast, under his shirt, which was attached to his neck by a black 
ribbon. 


7. Some Petticoat 

We have mentioned a lancer. He was a great-grand-nephew of 
M. Gillenormand, on the paternal side, who led a garrison life, 
outside the family and far from the domestic hearth. Lieutenant 
Th^odule Gillenormand fulfilled all the conditions required to 
make what is called a fine officer. He had ‘a lady’s waist,* a 
victorious manner of trailing his sword and of twirling his mustache 
in a hook. He visited Paris very rarely, and so rarely that Marius 
had never seen him. The cousins knew each other only by 
name. We think we have said that Th^odule was the favourite 
of Aunt Gillenormand, who preferred him because she did not 
see him. Not seeing people permits one to attribute to them all 
possible perfections. 

One morning, Mademoiselle Gillenormand the elder returned 
to her apartment as much disturbed as her placidity was capable 
of allowing. Marius had just asked his grandfather’s permission to 
take a little trip, adding that he meant to set out that very evening.. 
‘Go!* had been his grandfather’s reply, and M. Gillenormand had 
added in an aside, as he raised his eyebrows to the top of his 
head: ‘Here he is passing the night out again.’ Mademoiselle 
Gill^cmoiand had ascend(^ to her chamber greatly puzzled, and 
on the staircase had dropped this exclamation: ‘This is too much!’ 
— ^and this interrogation: ‘But where is it that he goes?’ She espied 
some adventure of the heart, more or less illicit, a woman in the 
shadow, a rendezvous, a mystery, and she would not have been sdrry 
to thrust her spectacles into the affair. Tasting a mystery retemblea 
getting the first Savour of a scandal; sainted soub do not detest 
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There k some curiosity* about scandal in the secret compart- 
ments of bigotry. 

So she was tb: prey of a vague appetite for learning a history. 

lO order to get rid this curiosity which agitate her a little 
beyond her wont, she took refuge in her talents, and set about 
scalloping, mth one layer of cotton after another^ one of those em- 
broideries of the Empire and the Restoration, in which diere are 
numerous cart-wheels. The work was clumsy, the worker cross. 
She had been seated at this for several hours when the door opened. 
Mademoiselle Gillenormand raised her nose: Lieutenant Iheodule 
stood before her, making the regulation salute. She uttered^ cry 
of delight. One may be old, one may be a prude, one may be pious, 
one may be an aunt, but it is always agreeable to sec a lancer enter 
one's chamber. I 

‘You here, Th6odulcl* she exclaimed. \ 

‘On my way through town, aunt.* 

‘Embrace me.’ 

‘Here goes!* said Tfa^odule. 

And he kissed her. Aunt Gillenormand went to her writing-desk 
aifd opened it. 

‘You will remain with us a week at least?’ 

‘I leave this very evening, aunt’ 

‘It is not possible!’ i 

‘Mathematically !’ 

‘Remain^ my iitdc ThAxiule, I beseech you.’ 

‘My heart says “yes,” but my orders say “no.” The matter is 
simple. They are changing our garrison; we have been at Melun, 
we are being transferred to Gaillon, It is necessary to pass through 
Paris in order to get from the old post to the new one. I said:“l am 
going to see my aunt.”’ 

‘Here is something for your trouble.’ 

And she put ten louis into his hand. 

‘For my pleasure, you m^n to say, my dear aunt.’ 

Th^odule kissed her again, and she eiq^erienced die joy cif having 
some of the skin scratched ftom her neck by the braidingi on his 
.uniform. 

‘Are you making the journey on horseback, with your cement?’ 
riie adeed him. 

^No, aunt. I wanted to sec you. 1 have special permission. My 
sorva^ is taidug my horse; 1 am traveHtng by diligence. And, by 
the I want to ari^ you scmiething.’ 

onisin Marius Pontmercy travelling so, too?’ 

*l|ow do ym know ^at?’ sai$ his aunt^ sudde^y jHidbod to the 
^ulck wi^ a livriy curiosity. 
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*On my amval, 1 went to the diligenee to engage my seat in the 
coup^.’ 

^WcU?* 

*A travdkr had already come to engage a seat in the imperial. I 
saw his name on the card.’ 

‘What name?’ 

‘Marius Pontmercy.’ 

‘The wicked fellowl’ exclaimed his aunt. ‘Ah! your cousin is not 
a steady lad like yourself. To think that he is to pass the night in a 
diligence!’ 

‘Just as 1 am going to do.’ 

‘But you — it is your duty; in his case, it is wildness.* 

‘Boshr said Th^odule. 

Here an event occurred to Mademoiselle Gillenormand the 
elder> — an idea struck her. If she had been a man, she would have 
slapped her brow. She apostrophized Th^dule: — 

‘Arc you aware whether your cousin knows you?’ 

‘No. 1 have seen him; but he has never deigned to notice me.’ 
‘So arc you going to travel together?* 

‘He in ^e imperial, 1 in the coup^.* 

‘Where does this diligence run?’ 

‘To Andelys.’ 

‘Then that is where Marius is going?* 

‘Unless, like myself, he should stop on the way. I get down at 
Vernon, in <»dcr to take the branch coach for Gaillon. I know 
nothing of Marius’ plan of travel.* 

‘Marius! what an ug^y name! what possessed them to name him 
Marius! While you, at least, are called Th6odulc.* 

‘I would rather be called Alfred,’ said the officer, 

‘Listen, Th^odulc.’ 

‘1 am listening, aunt’ 

‘Pay attention.’ 

‘I am paying attention.’ 

‘You understand?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, Marius absents himself.’ 

‘Eh! chi’ 

‘He travels,’ 

"Ah! ah!’ 

‘He spends the night ouL’ 

‘Oh! oh!’ 

*We dhould like to know what there is bdbtind all this,’ 

Thdodule rejdied with the composure a man pf 

petticoat or othw-’ ; . ; 

And wifh totinwardlaugh winch d«iptsesc<3t^ 
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‘A lass.’ 

‘That is evident,’ exclaimed his aunt, who thought she heard M. 
Gillenormand speaking, and who felt her conviction become irre- 
^tible at that word accentuated in almost the very same 

fashion by the grand-uncle and the grand-nephew. She resumed: — 

‘Do us a favour. Follow Marius a little. He does not know you, 
it will be easy. Since a lass there is, try to get a sight of her. You 
must write us the tale. It will amuse his grandfather.’ 

Th^odule had no excessive taste for this sort of spying; bi^ he 
was much touched by the ten louis, and he thought he saw a chlnce 
for a possible sequel. He accepted the commission and said :y As 
you please, aunt.* \ 

And he added in an aside, to himself: ‘Here I am a duenna,\ 

Mademoiselle Gillenormand embraced him. 

‘You are not the man to play such pranks, Th^odule. You ob^y 
discipline, you arc the slave of orders, you are a man of scruples 
and duty, and you would not quit your family to go and see a 
creature.’ 

The lancer made the pleased grimace of Cartouche when praised 
for his probity. 

Marius, on the evening following this dialogue, mounted the 
diligence without suspecting that he was watched. As for the 
watcher, the first thing he did was to fall asleep. His slumber was 
complete and conscientious. Argus snored all night long. 

At daybreak, the conductor of the diligence shouted: ‘Vernon! 
relay of Vernon! Travellers for Vernon!’ And Lieutenant Th^odule 
woke. 

‘Good,’ he growled, still half ^leep, ‘this is where I get out.’ 

Then, as his memory cleared by degrees, die effect of waking, 
he recalled his aunt, the ten louis, and the account which he had 
undertaken to render of the deeds and proceedings of Marius. 
This set him to laughing. 

‘Perhaps he is no longer in the coach,’ he thought, as he rebut- 
toned the waistcoat of his undress uniform. ‘He may have stopped 
at Poissy; he may have stopped at Triel; if he did not get out at 
Meulan, he may have got out at Mantes, unless he got out at 
Rolleboise, or if he did not go on as far as Pacy, with the choice of 
turning to the left at fivreux, or to the right at Laroche-Guyon. Run 
after him, aunty. What die devil am 1 to write to that good old soul?’ 

At diat moment, a psur of black trousers descending from the 
impeiial, made its appearance at the window of the coup^. 

‘Gan ^at be Marius?* said the lieutenant. 

It was Marius. 

A Utde peasant girl, all entangled with the horses and the postil- 
ions at the end the vehicle, was offering dowers to the travellers. 
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‘Give your ladies fiowm!* she cried. 

Marius approached her and purchased the finest fiowers in hor 
fiat basket. 

‘Gome now/ said Th6odule, leaping down from the coup^, ‘this 
piques my curiosity. Who the deuce is he going to carry those 
fiowers to? She must be a splendidly handsome woman for so fine 
a bouquet. 1 want to see her.’ 

And no longer in pursuance of orders, but from personal curiosity, 
like dogs who hunt on their own account, he set out to follow Marius. 

Marius paid no attention to Th^odule. Elegant women descended 
from the diligence; he did not glance at them. He seemed to see 
nothing around him. 

‘He is pretty deeply in love!’ thought Th^odule. 

Marius directed his steps towards the church. 

‘Capital,’ said Th6odule to himself. ‘Rendezvous seasoned with 
a bit of mass are the best sort. Nothing is so exquisite as an ogle 
which passes over the good God’s head.’ 

On arriving at the church, Marius did not enter it, but skirted 
the apse. He disappeared behind one of the angles of the apse. 

‘The rendezvous b appointed outside,* said Th^odulc. ‘Let’s 
have a look at the lass.* 

And he advanced on the tips of hb boots towards the corner 
which Marius had turned. 

On arriving there, he halted in amazement. 

Marius, with hb forehead clasped in hb hands, was kneding 
upon the grass on a grave. He had strewn hb bouquet there. 
At the extremity of the grave, on a little swelling which marked 
the head, there stood a cross of black wood with thb name in 
white letters: Colonel Baron Pontmercy. Marius’ sobs were 
audible. 

The ‘lass’ was a grave. 


8, Marble against Granite 

It was hither that Marius had come on the first occasion of hb 
absenting himself from Paris. It was hither that he had come 
e\xry time that M. GiUenormand had smd: ‘He is sleeping out.* 
Lieutenant Thd)dule was absolutely put out of countenance by 
thb unexpected encounter with a sepulchre; he experienced a 
singular and disagreeable sensation wh^ he was incapable dl 
analyzing, and which was composed of respect for the tomb, mingled 
with respect for the colonel. He retreated, leaving Marius alone 
in the cemetery, and there was dbciplii^ in this relTeat« .Death 
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appeared to him with large epaulets, and he almost made the 
military' salute to him. Not knowing what to write to his aunt, he 
deckled not to write at all; and it is probable that nothing would 
have resulted firom the discovery made by Th6>dule as to the love 
affairs of Marius, if, by one of those mysterious arrangements 
which are so frequent in chance, the scene at Vernon had not had 
an almost immediate coimtershock at Paris. 

Marius returned from Vernon on the third day, in the middle of 
the morning, descended at his grandfather^s door, and, wearied by 
the two nights spent in the diligence, and feding the ne^ of 
repairing his loss of sleep by an hour at the swimzning-sdiom, he 
mounted rapidly to his chamber, took merely time enough to tnkow 
off his travelling-coat, and the black ribbon which he wore ro^nd 
his neck, and went off to the bath. 

M. Gillenormand, who had risen betimes like all old men in go 
health, had heard his entrance, and had made haste to climb, as 
quickly as his old legs permitted, the stairs to the upper story where 
Marius lived, in order to embrace him, and to question him while 
so doing, and to find out where he had been. 

But the youth had taken less time to descend than the old man 
had to ascend, and when Father Gillenormand entered the attic, 
Marius was no longer there. 

The bed had not been disturbed, and on the bed lay, outspread, 
but not defiantly, the great-coat and the black ribbon. 

T IBce this be^r,* said M. Gillenormand. 

And a moment later, he made his entrance into the salon, where 
Mademoiselle Gillenormand was already seated, busily em- 
broidering her cart-wheels. 

Hie entrance was a triumphant one. 

M. Gillenormand held in one hand the great-coat, and in the 
other the neck-ribbon, and exclaimed: — ^ 

‘Victory! We are about to penetrate the mystery! We are going 
to learn the most minute details; we are going to lay our finger on 
the debaucheries of our sly friend! Here we have the romance 
itself. 1 have the portrait!’ 

In &ct, a case of bktdc shagreen, resembling a medallion portrait, 
was mspended from Hit tibboo. 

Hie old man took this case and gazed at it for some time without 
openi^ itf with that air of enjoyment, ra pture, and wrath, with 
whi^ a poor hungry frdlow bdiolds an admirable dinner which is 
not hhn, pass under his very nose. 

/ To!irffibei4d^dyi$aport]:ait.IkncnAririlaboutijt^ 

is^wpm on the heart. How smpid they sure! Somh abomi^ 

nabis fl^t that wfrl make us shudder, fapbably f Young men have 
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*Let US see» father/ said the old spiuster. 

The case opened by the pressure of a spring. They found in it 
nothing but a carefully folded paper. 

*Ffom the same to the same* said M. GiUenonnand, bursting with 
laughter. T know what it is. A billet-doux.* 

*Ahl let us read itl* said the aunt. 

And she put on her spectacles. They unfolded the paper and 
read as follows: — 

^Por son , — ^The Emperor made me a Baron on the battlefield 
of Waterloo. Since the Restoration disputes my right to this title 
which 1 purchased with my bloody my son shall take it and bear it. 
That he will be worthy of it is a matter of course.* 

The feelings of father and daughter cannot be described. They 
felt chilled as by the breath of a dcath*s-head. They did not ex- 
change a word. 

Oidy, M. Gillenormand said in a low voice and as though speaking 
to himself: — 

Tt is the slasher’s handwriting.’ 

The aunt examined the paper^ turned it about in all directions, 
then put it back in its case. 

At the same moment, a little oblong packet, enveloped in blue 
paper, fell from one of the pockets of the great-coat. Mademoiselle 
Gillenormand picked it up and unfolded the blue paper. 

It contamed Marius* hundred cards. She handed one of them to 
M. Gillenormand, who read: Le Baron Marius Pontmeny, 

The old man rang the bell. Nicolette came. M. Gillenormand took 
the ribbon, the case, and the coat, flung them all on the floor in the 
middle of the room, and said: — 

‘Carry those duds away.* 

A full hour passed in Ac most profound silence. The old man 
and Ae old spinster had seated Aemselves wiA Aeir backs to 
each other, and were thinking, each on his own account, Ae same 
things^ in all probability. 

At Ae expiration of this hour. Aunt Gillenormand said:^ — 

‘A pretty state of things r 

A few moments later, Marius made his appearance. He enterecL 
Even before he had crossed the Areshold, he saw his grandhiAer 
holding one of his own cards m his hand, and on catching s^^t 
of him, Ae laAer exclaimed wiA his air of bourgeois and grhmlng 
supericadty which was someAing cruAing:— 

‘Wdl! well! wdl! well! well! so you are a baron now. I present 
you my complnnents. What is the meanitxg of Ah?* 

Mai^ reddened $li|^dy and risplied;-* • 

Tttnieans Aat lam Aesonofxny fiiAer/ v 

M. Giilcnorniand ceased to lau^, and said harstily:« 
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*1 am your &ther.’ 

^My father,’ retorted Marius, with downcast eyes and a severe 
air, ^was a humble and heroic man, who served the Republic and 
France gloriously, who was great in the greatest history that men 
have ever made, who lived in the bivouac for a quarter of a century, 
beneath grape-shot and bullets, in snow and mud by day, beneath 
rain at night, who captured two flags, who received twenty wounds, 
who died forgotten and abandoned, and who never committed but 
one mistake, which was to love too fondly two ingrates, his cqpmtry 
and myself.’ t 

This was more than M. Gillenormand could bear to hear. At the 
word republic^ he rose, or, to speak more correedy, he sprang tb his 
feet. Every word that Marius had just uttered produced on\ the 
visage of die old Royalist the effect of the puffs of air from a fdf ge 
upon a blazing brand. From a dull hue he had turned red, frbm 
red, purple, and from purple, flame-coloured. 

‘Marius!’ he cried. ‘Abominable child! I do not know what your 
father was! I do not wish to know! I know nothing about that, and 
1 do not know him! But what 1 do know is, that there never was 
anything but scoundrels among those men! They were all rascals, 
assassins, red-caps, thieves! 1 say all! I say all! I know not one! I 
say all ! Do you hear me, Marius ! See here, you are no more a bar^n 
than my slipper is! They were all bandits in the service bf 
Robespierre! All who served B-u-o-napart6 were brigands! They 
were all traitors who betrayed, betrayed, betrayed their legitimate 
king! All cowards who fled before the Prussians and the English 
at Waterloo ! That is what I do know ! Whether monsieur your father 
comes in that category, I do not know ! I am sorry for it, so much 
the worse, your humble servant!’ 

In his turn, it was Marius who was the firebrand and M. 
Gillenormand who was the bellows, Marius quivered in every limb, 
he did not know what would happen next, his brain was on Are, 
He was the priest who beholds all hb sacred wafers cast to the winds, 
the fakir who beholds a passer-by -spit upon his idol. It could not 
be that such things had been uttered in hb presence. What was he 
to do? Hb father had just been trampled under foot and stamped 
upon in hb presence, but by whom? By hb grandfather. How was 
he to avenge the one without ouh'aging the other? It was impossible 
for him to insult hb grandfather and it was equally impossible for 
him to leave hb father unavenged. On tfie one hand was a sacred 
grave, on the other hoary locks. 

He stood there fer several moments, staggi^ing as though 
intendcated, with all thb whirlwmd dashing through hb head; then 
he tsused his eyes, gazed fixedly at hb grandfath^, and cried in a 
voice of thuncter : — 
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‘Down with the Bourbons, and that great hog of a Louis 
XVIII I’ 

Louis XVIII had been dead for four years; but it was all the 
same to him. 

The old man, who had been crimson, turned whiter than his hair. 
He wheeled round towards a bust of M. le Due de Berry, which 
stood on the chimney-piece, and made a profound bow, widi a sort 
of peculiar majesty. Then' he paced twice, slowly and in silence, 
from the fireplace to the window and from the window to the 
fireplace, traversing the whole length of the room, and making 
the polished floor creak as though he had been a stone statue 
walking. 

On his second turn, he bent over his daughter, who was watching 
this encounter with the stupefied air of an antiquated lamb, and 
said to her with a smile that was almost calm: ‘A baron like this 
gentleman, and a bourgeois like myself cannot remain under the 
same roof.’ 

And drawing himself up, ail at once, pallid, trembling, terrible, 
with his brow rendered more lofty by the terrible radiance of 
WTath, he extended his arm towards Marius and shouted to him: — 

‘Be off!’ 

Marius left the house. 

On the following day, M, Gillcnormand said to his daughter: — 

‘You will send sixty pistoles every six months to that blood- 
drinker, and you will never mention his name to me.* 

Having an immense reserve fund of wrath to get rid of, and not 
knowing what to do with it, he continued to address his daughter 
as you instead of thou for the next three months. 

Marius, on his side, had gone forth in indignation. There was 
one circumstance which, it must be admitted, aggravated his 
exasperation. There are always petty fatalities of the sort which 
complicate domestic dramas. They augment the grievances in such 
cases, although, in reality, the wrongs arc not increased by them. 
While carrying Marius’ ‘duds’ precipitately to his chamber, at his 
grandfather’s command, Nicolettc had, inadvertently, let fall, 
probably, on the attic staircase, which was dark, that medallion 
of black shagreen which contain^ the paper penned by the colonel. 
Neither paper nor case could afterwards be found. Marius was 
convinced that ‘Monsieur Gillcnormand* — ^ftom that day forth 
be never alluded to him otherwise — had Bung ‘his father’s testament* 
in the fire. He knew by heart the few lines which the colonel had 
written, and, consequoitly, nothing was lost But the paper, die 
writing, that sacred relic, — ^all that was his very heart. What had 
been done with it? 

Marius had taken his departure without saying whither he was 
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g(^, and without kaowing where, with thirty franca, his watch, 
and a few clodies in a hand-bag. He had enten^ a hackney coach, 
bad engaged it by die hour, and had directed Ids course at hap- 
hazard touarcfr the Latin quarter. 

What was to beccane of Marius? 



BOOK FOURTH: THE FRIENDS OF THE ABC 


/. A Group which barely missed becoming Historic 

At that epoch, which was, to all appearances mdifierent, a certain 
revolutionary quiver was vaguely current. Breaths which had 
started forth from the depths of ’89 and *93 were in the air. Youth 
was on the point, may the reader pardon us the word, of moulting. 
People were undergoing a transformation, almost without being 
conscious of it, through die movement of die age. The needle which 
moves round the compass also moves in souls. Each person was 
taking that step in advance which he was bound to take. The 
royalists were becoming liberals, liberals were turning democrats. 
It was a flood tide complicated with a thousand ebb movements; 
the peculiarity of ebbs is to create intermixtures; hence the combi* 
nation of very singular ideas; people adored both Napoleon and 
liberty. We arc making history here. These were the mirages of that 
period. Opinions traverse phases. Voltairian royalism, a quaint 
variety, had a no less singular sequel, Bonapartist liberalism. 

Other groups of minds were more serious. In that direction, they 
sounded principles, they attached themselves to the right. They 
grew enthusiastic for the absolute, they caught glimpses of infinite 
realizations; the absolute, by its very rigidity, urges spirits towards 
the sky and causes them to float in illimitable space. There is nothing 
like dogma fot bringing forth dreams. And there is nothing like 
dreams for engendering the future. Utopia to-day, flesh and blood 
to-morrow. 

These advanced opinions had a double foundation. A beginning 
of mystery menaced ‘the established order of thin^,’ whidi was 
suspicious and underhand. A sign which was revolutionmy to the 
highest degree. The second thoughts of poww meet the second 
thoughts of the populace in the mine.The incubation of insurrections 
gives die retort to the premeditation of cee^s (PitaU 
There did not, as yet, exist in France, any of those vast unckdymg 
orgsmizations, like the German tugendbund and Italian Carbonaiism; 
but here and there, there were dark underminings, which were in , 
prodsss of throwing off shoots. The Gougourde was being outiihed 
at Aix; there existed at Paris, among other affiliations of that nature^ 
the sodety of the Friends of the ABC. 

What were these Friends of the A B C? A sodety which for 
its apparently die educatton of duMren, in real^ ^ : 

, tlevaticm idmsmi " • ' , ' 

Thisy dedared them^ldw the Friends of the A iB 

debased,-<-Hdiat is ^ the people. They vhiiied to 
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elevate the people. It was a pun which we should do wrong to 
smile at. Puns are sometimes serious factors in politics; witness the 
Castratus ad castra^ which made a general of the army of Narses; 
witness: Barbari et Barberini; witness: Tu es Petrus et super hanc 
petram, etc.> etc. 

The Friends of the ABC were not numerous, it was a secret 
society in the state of embryo, we might almost say a coterie, if 
coteries ended in heroes. They assembled at Paris in two localities, 
near the fish-market, in a wine-shop called Corinthe^ of whichtmore 
will be heard later on, and near the Pantheon in a little caf<^ in the 
Rue Saint-Michel called the Cafi Musairty now torn down; the first 
of these meeting-places was close to the working-man, the second to 
the students. \ 

The assemblies of the Friends of the ABC were usually held in 
a back room of the Caf^ Musain. ' 

This hall, which was tolerably remote from the caf6, with which 
it was connected by an extremely long corridor, had two windows 
and an exit with a private stairway on the little Rue des Gr^s. 
There they smoked and drank, and gambled and laughed. There 
they conversed in very loud tones about everything, and in whispers 
of other things. An old map of France under the Republic was 
nailed to the wall, — a sign quite sufficient to excite the suspicipn 
of a police agent. 

The greater part of the Friends of the ABC were students, who 
were on cordial terms with the working classes. Here are the names 
of the principal ones. They belong, in a certain measure, to history: 
Enjolras, Combeferre, Jean Prouvaire, Fcuilly, Courfeyrac, Bahorel, 
Lesgle or Laigle, Joly, Grantaire. 

These young men formed a sort of family, through the bond of 
friendship. All, with the exception of Laigle, were from the South. 

This was a remarkable group. It vanished in the invisible depths 
which lie behind us. At the point of this drama which we have now 
reached, it will not poiiaps be superfluous to throw a ray of light 
upon these youthful heads, before the reader beholds them plunging 
into the shadow of a tragic adv^ture. 

I^jolras, whose name we have mentioned first of all, — the reader 
shall see why later on, — ^was an only son and wealthy. 

Enjolras was a charming young man, who was capable of being 
terrible. He was angelically handsome. He was a savage Antinous. 
One would have said, to see the pensive dmughtfulness of his glance, 
that he had already, in some previous state of existence, traversed 
the revolutionary apocalypse. He possessed the tradition of it as 
though he had been a witness. He was acquainted widi all the 
minute details of the great affair. A pontifical and .warlike nature, 
a singular thing in a youth. He was an officiating priest and a man 
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of war; from the immediate point of view, a soldier of the democracy; 
above the contemporary movement, the priest of the ideal. His eyes 
were deq>, his lids a litde red, ins lower Up was thick and easily 
became disdainful, his brow was lofty. A great deal of brow in a 
face is like a great deal of horizon in a view. Like certain young 
men at the beginning of this century and the end of the last, who 
became illusirious at an early age, he was endowed with excessive 
youth, and was as rosy as a young girl, although subject to hours 
of pallor. Already a man, he still seemed a child. His two and 
twenty years appeared to be but seventeen; he was serious, it did 
not seem as though he were aware there was on earth a thing called 
woman. He had but one passion — ^the right; but one thought — to 
overthrow the obstacle. On Mount Aventine, he would have been 
Gracchus; in the Ckmvention, he would have been Saint-Just. He 
hardly saw the roses, he ignored spring, he did not hear the carolling 
of the birds; the bare throat of Evadne would have moved him no 
more than it would have moved Aristogeiton; he, like Harmodius, 
thought flowers good for nothing except to conceal the sword. 
He was severe in his enjoyments. He chastely dropped his eyes 
before everything which was not the Republic. He was the marble 
lover of liberty. His speech was harshly inspired, and had the thrill 
of a hymn. He was subject to unexpected outbursts of soul. Woe 
to the love-aflair which should have risked itself beside him! If 
any grisette of the Place Gambrai or the Rue Saint-Jean-de- 
Beauvais, seeing that face of a youth escaped from college, that 
page’s mien, those long, golden lashes, those blue eyes, that hair 
billowing in the wind, those rosy cheeks, those fresh lips, those 
exquisite teeth, had conceived an appetite for that complete aurora, 
and had tried her beauty on Enjolras, an astounding and terrible 
glance would have promptly shown her the abyss, and would have 
taught her not to confound the xmghty cherub of Ezekiel with the 
gallant Gherubino of Beaumarchais. 

By the side of Enjolras, who represented the logic of the 
Revolution, Gombeferre represented its philosophy. Between the 
logic of the Revolution and its philosophy there exists this diflerence 
— that its logic may end in war, whereas its philosophy can end only 
in peace. Gombefbre complemented and rectified Enjolras. He was 
less loRy, but broader. He desired to pour into all minds the 
extensive principles of general ideas; he said: ‘Revolution, but 
civilization’ ; and around the mountain peak he opened out a vast 
view of the blue sky. TheRevolution was more adaptedfor breathing 
with Gombeferre than with Enjolraji. Enjolras expressed its divine 
right, and Gombeferre its natural right. Tlie first attadbied himself 
to Robespierre ; the second confined himself to Gondorcet. 
ferre lived the life of all the rest of the world more thaii did Eat^ofeas. 
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If it had been granted to these two young men to attain to history^ 
the one would have been the just, the other the wise man. Enjolras 
was the more virile, Combeferre the more humane. Ham and mr, 
that was the exact eHect of their different shades. Gombe:fi»re was as 
gende as Enjolras was severe, through natural whiteness. He loved 
the word dUzen, but he prefmed the word man. He would gladly 
have said: Hombre^ like the Spanish. He read everything, went to 
the theatres, attended the courses of public lecturers, leamjcd the 
polarization of light from Arago, grew enthusiastic over a le|son in 
whidi Geoifroy Sainte^Hilaire explained the double frtncdozl of the 
external carotid artery, and the internal, the one which malKS the 
face, and the one whi^ makes the brain; he kept up with what was 
going on, followed science step by step, compared Saint-Simon with 
Fourier, deciphered hieroglyphics, broke the pebble which he found 
and reasoned on geology, drew from memory a silkw'orm moth, 
pointed out the faulty French in the Dictionary of the Academy, 
studied Puys^;ur and Deleuze, affirmed nothing, not even miracles; 
denied nothing, not even ghosts ; turned over the files of the Momteut^ 
reflected. He declared that the future lies in the hand of the school- 
master, and busied himself with educational questions. He desired 
that society should labour without relaxation at the elevation of the 
moral and intellectual level, at coining science, at putting ideas 
into circulation, at increasing the mind in youthful persons, and he 
feared lest the present poverty of method, the paltriness from a 
literary point of view confined to two or three centuries called 
classic, the tyrannical dogmatism of official pedants, scholasdc 
prejudices and routines should end by cx»nverting our colleges into 
artifidal oyster beds. He was learned, a purist, exact, a graduate of 
the Polytechnic, a close student, and at the same time, thoughtful 
*even to chimaeras,’ so his friends said. He believed in all dreams, 
railroads, the suppresuon of suSenng in chirurgical operations, the 
fising of images in the dark chamber, the electric telegraph, the 
steering of balloons. Moreover, he was not much alarmed by the 
citadels erected against the human mind in every direction, by 
superstition, despotism, and prejudice. He was one of those who 
think thsit science will eventually turn the position. Enjolras was a 
chief, Gombderre was a guide. One would have liked to fight under 
ofie and to march behind the other. It is not that G^befeite 
waatK^t capable of fighting, he did not refiiseahand-to-hand combat 
with die obs&ude, mid fO attack it by main ibree and cxpiosiviBlyi 
but k Suited him better to bring the htiman race into accord wid^ 
its desthty jpradually, by means of eduCatioi^ the inculcation of , 
asdoms^ Ihepifmnulgaricm ofpbritive laws; and^ betweeni^ lighta;. 
his was rather for iduminat^ tfaaii fbr 

A oonSbigridimi can cieam an 
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the dawn? A volcano illuimnates> but daybreak furnishes a still 
better illumination. Possibly, Ciombeferre pi^erred the whiteness of 
the beautiful to die blaae of the sublime. A light troubled by smoke, 
progress purchased at the expense of violence, only half satisfied 
this tender and serious spirit. The headlong precipitation of a 
people into the truth, a ’93, terrihed him; nevertheless, stagnation 
was still more repulsive to him, in it he delected putrefacdon and 
death; on the whole, he preferred scum to miasma, and he preferred 
the torrent to the cesspool, and the falls of Niagara to the lake of 
Mont&ucon. In short, he desired neither halt nor haste. While his 
tumultuous friends, captivated by the absolute, adored and invoked 
splendid revoludonaiy adventures, Gombeferre was inclined to let 
progress, good progress, take its own course; he may have been 
cold, but he was pure; methodical, but irreproachable; phlegmatic, 
but imperturbable. Gombeferre would have knelt and clasped his 
hands to enable die future to arrive in all its candour, and that 
nothing might disturb the immense and virtuous, evoludcm of the 
races. The good must be innocent^ he repeated incessantly. And in fact, 
if the grandeur of the Revolution consists in keeping the Haggling 
ideal foedly in view, and of soaring thither athwart the lightnings, 
with fire and blood in its talons, the beauty of progress lies in being 
spotless; and there exists between Washington, who represents the 
one, and Danton, who incarnates the other, that difference which 
separates the swan ffom the angel with the wings of an eagle. 

Jean Prouvaire was a sdll softer shade than Gombeferre. His 
name was Jean, owing to that petty momentary freak which 
mingled with the powerful and profound movement whence sprang 
the very essential study of the Middle Ages. Jean Prouvaire was 
in love; he cultivated a pot of flowers, played on the flute, made 
verses, loved the people, pitied woman, wept ovtat the child, 
confounded God and the future in the same confidmee, and blamed 
the Revolution for having caused the fall of a royal head, that, of 
Andr^ Chenier. His voice was ordinarily delicate, but suddeaily 
grew manly. He was learned even to erudition, and almost an 
Orientalist. Above all, he was good; and, a very simple thing to ffmse 
who know how nearly goodness borders on grandeur, in tlie matter 
of poetfy, he preferred the inameme* He knew Italian, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew; and diese served him only for the penu^lof four poets: 
Dante, Juvenal, 2 Bschy!ui, and Isaiah. In French, he preforred 
Gomdlfe to Rai^e, and Agrxppad^Aubign^ to Ckirneille. He loved 
to saunter through ^ cornflowers, and busied 

himtelf with clouds nearly as much, as with events. His mind, had 
two attitudes, one on the side towards man, the odter 
towards Ood; he studied mr he contemplated. Aliday 'he 
biurkd himself in aocsal ^uesdmur, mkry^ Ot^tal, 
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religion, liberty of thought, education, penal servitude, poverty, 
association, property, production and sharing, the enigma of this 
lower world which covers the human ant-hill with darkness; and at 
night, he gazed upon the planets, those enormous beings, like 
Enjolras, he was wealthy and an only ton. He spoke solUy, bowed 
his head, lowered his eyes, smiled with embarrassment, dressed 
badly, had an awkward air, blushed at a mere nothing, and was 
very timid. Yet he was intrepid. j 

Feuilly was a working-man, a fan-maker, orphaned both o| father 
and mother, who earned with diiiiculty three francs a day, ahd had 
but one thought, to deliver the world. He had one other preoccu- 
pation, to educate himself; he called this also, delivering himself. 
He had taught himself to read and write; everything that he ^ew, 
he had learned by himself. Feuilly had a generous heart. The range 
of his embrace was immense. This orphan had adopted the peoples. 
As his mother had failed him, he meditated on his country. He 
brooded with the profound divination of the man of the people, 
over what we now call the idea of the nationalityf had learned history 
with the express object of raging with full knowledge of the case. In 
this club of young Utopians, occupied chiefly with France, he 
represented the outside world. He had for his specialty Greece, 
Poland, Hungary, Roumania, Italy. He uttered these names 
incessantly, appropriately and inappropriately, with the tenabity 
of right llie violations of Turkey on Greece and Thessaly, of 
Russia on Warsaw, of Austria on Venice, enraged him. Above all 
things, the great violence of 1772 aroused him* There is no more 
sovereign eloquence than the true in indignation; he was eloquent 
with that eloquence. He was inexhaustible on that infamous date 
of 1772, on the subject of that noble and valiant race suppressed 
by treason, and that three-sided crime, on that monstrous ambush, 
the prototype and pattern of all those hcnrible suppressions of 
states, which, since t^t time, have struck many a noble nation, and 
have annulled their certificate of birth, so to speak. All contempo- 
rary social crimes have their origin in the partition of Poland. The 
partition of Poland is a theorem of which all present political out- 
rages are die corollaries. There has not been a despot, nor a traitor 
for nearly a century back, who has not signed, approved, counter- 
signed, and copied, m varietur^ the partition of Poland. When the 
reccMrd of modem ti^easons was examined, that was the first thing 
which made its appearance. The congress of Vienna consulted 
that crime before consummating its own. 1772 sounded die onset; 
1S15 was dm death of the game. Such was FeuiUy’s habitual text. 
This poor wmiing-inan had constituted himself the tutor of Justice, 
and i^e recompensed him by rendering him great. The finct is, that 
ttem is eternity in right. Warsaw can no more be Tartar than 
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Venice can be Teuton* Kings lose their pains and their honour in 
the attempt to make them so. Sooner or later, the submerged part 
floats to the surface and reappears. Greece becomes Greece again, 
Italy is once more Italy. The protest of right against the deed 
persists forever. The theft of a nation cannot be allowed by prescrip- 
tion. These lofty deeds of rascality have no future. A nation cannot 
have its mark extracted like a p<^et handkerchief. 

Courfcyrac had a father who was called M. de Courfeyrac. One 
of the false ideas of the bourgeoisie under the Restoration as regards 
aristocracy and the nobility was to believe in the particle. The 
particle, as every one knows, possesses no significance. But the 
bourgeois of the epoch of la Minerva estimated so highly that poor 
de, that they thought themselves bound to abdicate it. M. de 
Chauvelin had himself called M. Ghauvelin; M. de Gaumartin, 
M. Gaumartin; M. de Gonstant de Robecque, Benjamin Gonstant; 
M. de Lafayette, M. Lafayette. Gourfeyrac had not wished to 
remain behind the rest, and called himself plain Gourfeyrac. 

We might almost, so far as Gourfeyrac is concerned, stop here, 
and confine ourselves to saying with regard to what remains: ‘For 
Gourfeyrac, sec Tholomy^.* 

Gourfeyrac had, in fact, that animation of youth which may be 
called the beauU du diabU of the mind. Later on, this disappears like 
the playfulness of the kitten, and all thb grace ends, with the 
bourgeois, on two legs, and with the tom-cat, on four paws. 

This sort of wit is transmitted from generation to generation of 
the successive levies of youth who traverse the schools, who pass it 
from hand to hand, quasi cursores, and is almost always exactly the 
same; so that, as we have just pointed out, any one who had listened 
to Gourfeyrac in 1828 would have thought he heard Tholomyte in 
1817. Only, Gourfeyrac was an honourable fellow. Beneath the 
apparent similarities of the exterior mind, the difference between 
him and Tholomy^s was very great. The latent man which existed 
in the two was totally different in the first from what it was in the 
second. There was in Tholomyfes a district attorney, and in 
Courfeyrac a paladin. 

Enjolras was the chief, Gombeferrc was the guide, Courfeyrac 
was ^e centre. Tlie others gave more light, he shed more warmth; 
the trufrt is, that he possessed all the qualities of a centre, roundness 
and radiance. 

Bahorel had figured in the bloody tumult of June, 1822, on the 
occasion of the burial of young Lallemand. 

Bahorel was a good-natured mortal, who kept bad company, 
brave, a spendthrift, prodigal, and to the, verge of generoj^y, 
talkative, and at times eloquent, bold to the verge of effiroiitiSry ; 
the best fellow possible; he had daring waistcoats, .and 
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o|^ons; a wholesale blusterer, that is to say, loving nothing so 
much as a quarrel, unless it were an uprising; and nothing so much 
as an uprising, unless it were a revolution; sdways ready to smaih 
a window-pane, then to tear up the pavement, then to demoli^ a 
govemm^t, just to see the effect of it; a student in his eleventh 
year« He had nosed about the law but did not practise it. He had 
taJeen for his device: *Never a lawyer,* and for his armoxial bearings 
a nightstand in which was visible a square cap. Every time/that he 
passed the law-school, which rarely happened, he buttoned up his 
frock-coat,-— the paletot had not yet been invented, — aikl took 
hygienic precautions. Of the school porter he said: *Whatta fine 
old man!’ and of the dean, M. Delvincourt: *\Vhat a monument!* 
In his lectures he espied subjects for ballads, and in his professors 
occasions for caricature. He wasted a tolerably large allowance, 
something like three thousand firancs a year, in doing nothing. 

He had peasant parents whom he had contrived to imbue widi 
respect for their son. 

He said of them: *They are peasants and not bourgeois; that is 
the reason they are intelligent.’ 

Bahorel, a man of caprice, was scattered over numerous cafib; 
the others had habits, he had none. He sauntered. To stray is 
human. To saunter is Parisian. In reality, he had a penetralting 
mind and was more of a thinker than appeared to view. 

He served as a connecting link between the Friends of the ABC 
and other still unorganized groups, which were destined to take 
form later on. 

In this conclave of young heads, there was one bald member. 

The Marquis d’Avaray, whom Louis XVIII made a duke for 
having assisted him to enter a hackney-coach on the day when he 
emigrated, was wont to relate, that in 1814, on his return to France, 
as die King was disembarking at Calais, a man handed him a 
petition. 

•What is your request?’ said the King. 

•Sire, a post-office.* 

•What is your nauGw?’ 

^L’Aigle.’ 

The King frowned, glanced at the rignature of the peddon and 
behdkl the name writt^ thust Lesglb. This noh^Bonaparte ortho- 
graphy touched the King and he began to smik. •$»«,’ resumed 
the man with the petition, T had to ancestor a ke^ier of the 
hounds sumamed Lesgueuto. This surname fimnished iny name. 
I am called JLesgueutes, by contraetkm Les^, and by corruption 
11 ^ caused the King to smSe Laier 'on he gaW 

the man dbe posting office of Meatut, either intendbnally or 
aceidtentallyi, ’ 
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The bald member of (be group was die son of this Lesgle, or 
L^e, and he signed himself, L^le [de Meaux}. As an abbreviation, 
his companions called him Bossueiu 

Bossuet was a gay but unluclcy fellow. His spedsdty was not to 
succeed in anything. As £ui offset, he laughed at evaything* At 
five and twenty he was bald. His father had ended by owxiing a 
house and a field ; but he, the son, had made haste to lose that house 
and field in a bad speculation. He had nothing left. He possessed 
knowledge and wit, but all he did miscarried. Everythmg Buled 
him and everybody decdved him; what he was building tumbled 
down on top of him. If he were splitting wood, he cut off a finger. If 
he had a mistress, he speedily discovered that he had a friend also. 
Some misfortune happened to him every moment, hence his joviality. 
He said: *1 live tmder falling tOes.’ He was not eanly astonished, 
because, for him, an accident was what he had foreseen, he took his 
bad luck serenely, and smiled at the teaidi^ of fate, like a person 
who is listening to pleasantries. He was poor, but his fund of good 
humour was inexhaustible. He soon reached his last sou, never his 
last burst of laughter. When adversity entered his doors, he saluted 
this old acquaintance cordially, he tapped all catastrophes on the 
stomach; he was familiar with fatality to the point of calling it by 
its nickname: ‘Good day, Guignon,’ he said to it. 

These persecutions of fate had rendered him inventive. He was 
full of resources. He had no money, but he found means, when it 
seemed good to him, to indulge in ‘unbridled extravagance.* One 
night, he went so far as to eat a ‘hrmdred francs’ in a suppor with a 
wench, which inspired him to make this memorable remark in the 
midst of the orgy; ‘Pull off my boots, you five-louis jade.’ 

Bossuet was slowly directing his steps towards the profession of a 
lawyer; he was pursuing bis law studies after the manner of Bahorel. 
Bossuet had not much domicile, sometimes none at all. He lodged 
now with one, now widi another, most often with Jdly. Joly was 
studying medicine. He was two years younger than Bbssuet. 

Joly was the ‘malade imaginaire’ junior. What he had wcin in 
medicine was to be more of an invalid than a doctor. At three and 
twenty he thought himself a valetudinarian, and passed hk life in 
inspecdhghis tongue in the mirror^ He affirmed that man becbtnes 
magnedib like a n^le, and in his thamber he placed hk bed with 
its head to the souffi, and the foot to the north, so that, at night, the 
circuladbn of hk blood might not be interfei^ with by the gresi 
deciric current of the globe. During thunderstorms, he felt i^ 
pulse. Otherwise, he was die gayest ^ them all. All diese 
maniacal, puny, merry kfeohermices lived in harmony 
aiid the result vm an ec^trlc and agreeable bcii^ Whom ms 
comrades, who ware proffig^ of wmgad consonants, milled Joffily. 
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‘You may fly away on the £o\xrL%* Jean Prouvaire said to him.* 

Joly had a trick of touching his nose with the tip of his cane, 
which is an indication of a sagacious mind. 

All these young men who diflered so greatly, and who, on the 
whole, can only be discussed seriously, held the same religion: 
Progress. 

All were the direct sons of the French Revolution. The most 
giddy of them became solemn when they pronounced thit date: 
’89. Their fathers in tiie flesh had been, either royalists, doctfinaires, 
it matters not what; this conftision anterior to themselv^, who 
were young, did not concern them at all ; the pure blood of pmnciple 
ran in their veins. They attached themselves, without interniediate 
shades, to incorruptible right and absolute duty* \ 

Affiliated and initiated, they sketched out the ideal underground. 

Among all these glowing hearts and thoroughly convinced minds, 
there was one sceptic. How came he there? By juxtaposition. This 
sceptic’s name was Grantaire, and he was in the habit of signing 
himself with this rebus: R. Grantaire was a man who took good 
care not to believe in anything. Moreover, he was one of the students 
who had learned the most during their course at Paris; he knew 
that the best coffee was to be had at the Caf6 Lemblin, and the 
best billiards at the Cafli Voltaire, that good cakes and lasses ^ere 
to be found at the Ermitage, on the Boulevard du Maine, spatch- 
cocked chickens at Mother Sauget’s, excellent matelots at the 
Barridre de la Gunette, and a certain thin white wine at the 
Barri^re du Compat. He knew the best place for everything; in 
addition, boxing and foot-fencing and some dances; and he was a 
thorough single-stick player. He was a tremendous drinker to boot. 
He was inordinately homely: the prettiest boot-stitcher of that day, 
Irma Boissy, enrag^ with his homeliness, pronounced sentence on 
him as follows: ‘Grantaire is impossible’; but Grantaire’s fatuity 
was not to be disconcerted. He stared tenderly and fixedly at all 
women, with the air of saying to them all: ‘If 1 only chose!’ and of 
tryii^ to make his comrades believe that he was in general demand. 

All those words: rights of the people, rights of man, the social 
contract, the French Revolution, the Republic, democracy, 
humanity, civilization, religion, progress, came very near to signi- 
fying nothing whatever to Grantaire. He smiled at th^. Scepticism, 
ffiat caries of the intelligenqe, had noUeft him a single whole idea. 
He lived with irony. This was his axiom: ‘Him is but one 
certainty, my full glass.’ He sneered at all devotion in all parties, 
the as well as the brother, Robespierre junior as well as 

LmzerpUea ‘They are greatly in advance to be dead,’ he exclaimed. 
He 1$^ the cruciflx : ‘There is a gibbet which has been a success.’ 

• V4iU, 
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A rover, a gambler, a libertine, often drunk, he displeased these 
young dreamers by humming incessantly: ‘J’aimons les biles, et 
j’aimons le bon vin.* Air: Vive Henri IV. 

However, this sceptic had one fanaticism. This fanaticism was 
neither a dogma, nor an idea, nor an art, nor a science; it was a 
man: Enjolras. Grantaire admired, loved, and venerated Enjolras. 
To whom did this anarchical scoffer unite himself in this phalanx 
of absolute minds? To the most absolute. In what manner had 
Enjolras subjugated him? By his ideas? No. By his character. A 
phenomenon which is often observable. A sceptic who adheres to a 
believer is as simple as the law of complementary colours. Hiat 
which we lack attracts us. No one loves the light like the blind man. 
The dwarf adores the drum-major. The toad always has his eyes 
fixed on heaven. Why? In order to watch the bird in its flight. 
Grantaire, in whom writhed doubt, loved to watch faith soar in 
Enjolras. He had need of Enjolras. That chaste, healtby, firm, up- 
right, hard, candid nature charmed him, without his being clearly 
aware of it, and without the idea of explaining it to himself having 
occurred to him. He admired his opposite by instinct. His soft, 
yielding, dislocated, sickly, shapeless ideas attached themselves to 
Enjolras as to a spinal colomn. His moral backbone leaned on that 
firmness. Grantaire in the presence of Enjolras became some one 
once more. He was, himself, moreover, composed of two elements, 
which were, to all appearance, incompatible. He was ironical and 
cordial. His indifference loved. His mind could get along without 
belief, but his heart could not get along without friendship. A 
profound contradiction; for an affection is a conviction. His nature 
was thus constituted. There are men who seem to be born to be the 
reverse, the obverse, the wrong side. They are Pollux, Patroclus, 
Nisus, Eudamidas, Ephestion, Pechmeja. They only exist on 
condition that they are backed up with another man; their name 
is a sequel, and is only written preceded by the conjunction and; 
and their existence is not their own; it is the other side of an exist- 
ence which is not theirs. Grantaire was one of these men. He was 
the obverse of Enjolras. 

One might almost say that affinities begin with the letters of the 
alphabet. In the series O and P arc inseparable. You can, at will, 
pronounce O and P or Orestes and Pylades. 

Grantaire, Enjolras’ true satellite, i^abited this circle of young 
men; he lived there, he took no pleasure anywhere but there; he 
fdilowed them everywhere. His joy was to sec these forms go and 
come through the ffimes of wine. They tolerated him on account 
of his good humour. 

Ei^olras, the believer, disdained this sceptic; and, a sober man 
himself, scorned this drunkard. He accorded him a little lo&y pity. 
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Ckantaire was aa unacc^ted Pylades,, Always harshly treated by 
Ezyolras^ roii^ly ri^ulsed, rejected yetev^ relairning todiecharge» 
he said of Enjolras: *What fiiie ixiarble!’ 


js. Bhndeau^s Funeral Oration fy Bassuet 

On a certam afternoon, which had, as will be seen hereait|r, some 
coincidence with die events heretofore related, Laigle delMeaux 
was to be seen leaning in a sensual znannor against the doorpost 
of the Caf6 Musain. He had the air of a caryatid on a vacation; he 
carried nothing but his revery, however. He was staring Wt the 
Place Saint-Michel. To lean one’s back against a thing is equivalent 
to lying down while standing erect, which attitude is not halm by 
thinkezs. Laigle de Meaux was pondering, without melancholy, 
over a little misadventure which had befallen him two days previ- 
ously at the law-school, and which had modified his personal plans 
for ^e future, plans which were rather indistinct in any case. 

Revery does not prevent a cab from passing by, nor die dreamer 
horn taking note of that cab. Laigle de Meaux, whose eyes were 
straying about in a sort of didiise lounging, p>erceived, athwajrt his 
somnambulism, a two-wheeled vehicle proceeding through the 
place, at a foot pace and apparently in indecision. For whom was 
this cabriolet? Why was it driving at a walk? Laigle todk a survey. 
In it, beside the coachman, sat a young man, and in firont of the 
young man lay a rather bulky hwd-bag. The bag displayed to 
paasm-by the following name inscribed in large black letters on a 
card which was sewn to the stuff: Marius Poktmergy. 

This name caused Laigle to change his attitude. He drew himself 
up and hurled this apostrophe at the young man in the cabriolet: — 
^Monsieur Marius Ponbnercy.’ 

The cabriolet fhm addresied came to a halt. 

The young man, who also seemed deeply buried in thought 
raised his eyes: — 

*Hey?’ said he. 

*You are M. Marius Pontmercy?^ 

*Gertaihly.’ 

. T was looking for you^’ resumed Laigle de Meaux. 

'^How so?’ demanded Maiius; for it was he: in &ct, he had just 
qiiimd h» grandfather’s, and had before him a lace which he mw 
beheM for the first tune. T do 
^Neidier do I know yoV responded Laigle. 

Marhni thought he had encoun^red a wag, the b^iinnii^ df ^ 
myii^dficafion in die open sttM. Bevins not in a humopt 
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at the moment. He frowned. Laigle de Meaux went on impertur- 
bably:^ — 

*You were not at the school day before yesterday.* 

‘That is possible.* 

‘That is certain.* 

‘You are a student?* demanded Marius. 

‘Yes, sir. Like yourself. Day before yesterday, I entered the 
school, by chance. You know, one does have such freaks sometimes. 
The professor was just callmg the roll. You are not unaware that 
they are very ridiculous on such occasions. At the third call, 
unanswered, your name is erased from the list. Sixty francs in the 
gulf.* 

Marius began to listen. 

‘It was Blondeau who was making the call. You know Blondeau, 
he has a very pointed and very malicious nose, and he delights to 
scent out the absent. He slyly began with the letter P. I was not 
listening, not being compromised by that letter. The call was not 
going badly. No erasures; the universe was present. Blondeau was 
grieved. I said to myself: “Blondeau, my love, you will not get the 
very smallest sort of an execution to-day.’* All at once Bbndeau 
calls, “Marius Pontmercyl” No one answers* Blondeau, filled with 
hope, repeats more loudly: “Marius Pontmercy!’* And he takes 
his pen. Monsieur, I have boweb of compassion. I said to myself 
hastily: “Here’s a brave fellow who is going to get scratched mit. 
Attention. Here is a veritable mortal who is not exact. He’s not a 
good student. Here is none of your heavy-sides, a student who 
studies, a greenhorn pedant, strong on letters, theology, science, 
and sapience, one of those dull wits cut by the square; a pin by 
profession. He is an honourable idler who lounges, who practises 
country jaunts, who cultivates the grisette, who pays court to the 
fair sex, who is at this very moment, perhaps, with my mistress. Let 
us save him. Death to Blondeau 1“ At that moment, Blondeau 
dipped his pen in, all black with erasures in the ink, cast his yellow 
eyes round the audience room, and repeated for the third time: 
“Marius Pontmercy!” I replied: “Present I” This is why you were 
not crossed off.* 

‘Monsieur! — * said Marius. 

‘And why 1 was,’ added Laigle de Meaux. 

‘I do not understand you,’ said Marius. 

Laigle resumed: — 

‘Nothing is more simple. I was dose to the deric to replyf And 
dose to the door Ibr the purpo^ of The professor gas^ at me 

with a certain inhmsity^ Atlof asudden, Blondeau, who must, be tte 
malidoiH nose aBud^ to.hy Boileau, skipp^ to the letter is 
my letter, I am ftmn Meauxi and my name jb LesgW - 
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^L’AigleP interrupted Marius, Vhat a fine name!’ 

^Monsieur, Blondeau came to this fine name, and called: 
“Laiglei” I reply: “Present!” Then Blondeau gazes at me, with 
the gendeness of a tiger, and says to me: “If you are Pontmercy, 
you are not Laigle.” A phrase which has a disobliging air for you, 
but which was lugubrious only for me. That said, he crossed me off.* 
Marius exclaimed: — 

T am mortified, sir — ’ / 

‘First of all,* interposed Laigle, T demand permission to embalm 
Blondeau in a few phrases of deeply felt eulogium. I wiltlassume 
that he is dead. There will be no great change requirea in his 
gauntness, in his pallor, in his coldness, and in his smell. And I say: 
^^Erudimini qui judicaiis terram. Here lies Blondeau, Blondeau the 
Nose, Blondeau Nasica, the ox of discipline, bos disciplin^, the 
bloodhound of the password, the angel of the roll-call, who was 
upright, square, exact, rigid, honest, and hideous. Gk>d crossed him 
off as he crossed me off.*’ * 

Marius resumed: — 

‘I am very sorry — ’ 

‘Young man,’ said Laigle de Meaux, ‘let this serve you as a 
lesson. In future, be exact.’ 

‘I really beg you a thousand pardons.’ I 

‘Do not expose your neighbour to the danger of having his name 
erased again.’ 

‘I am extremely sorry — ’ 

Laigle burst out laughing. 

‘And I am delighted. I was on the brink of becoming a lawyer. 
This erasure saves me. 1 renounce the triumphs of the bar. 1 shall 
not defend the widow, and I shall not attack the orphan. No more 
toga, no more stage. Here is my erasure all ready for me. It is to 
you that I am indebted for it. Monsieur Pontmercy. I intend to 
pay a solemn call of thanks upon you. Where do you live?* 

Tn this cab,* said Marius. 

‘A sign of opulence,* retorted Laigle calmly. *I congratulate you. 
You have there a rent of nine thousand francs per annum.’ 

At that moment, Courfeyrac emerged firom the cafi&. 

Marius smiled sadly. 

T have paid this rent for the last two hours, and I ai^ire to get 
rid of it; but, there is a sort of history- attach^ to it, and I don’t 
know where to go.’ 

‘Cmne to my place, sir,’ said Courfeyrac. 

‘I have the priority,* observed Laigle, ‘but 1 have no home.’ 
‘Hold your tongue, Bossuet,* said Comfeyrac. 
iSossiiet,* smd Marius, ‘but 1 thought that your name was Laigle.^ 
‘De Meaux,’ replied Laigk; ‘by metaphor, Bossuet.* 
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Courfeyrac entered the cab. 

‘Coachman/ said he, ‘hotel dc la Porte-Saint-Jacques.’ 

And that very evening, Marius found himself installed in a 
chamber of the hotel de la Porte-Saint-Jacques side by side with 
Courfeyrac. 


3 . Marius^ Astonishments 

In a few days, Marius had become Courfeyrac’s friend. Youth is the 
season for prompt welding and the rapid healing of scars. Marius 
breathed freely in Courfeyrac’s society, a decidedly new thing for 
him. Courfeyrac put no questions to him. He did not even think 
of such a thing. At that age, faces disclose everything on the spot. 
Words are superfluous. There are young men of whom it can be 
said that their countenances chatter. One looks at them and one 
knows them. 

One morning, however, Courfeyrac abruptly addressed this 
interrogation to him: — 

‘By the way, have you any political opinions?* 

‘The ideal’ said Marius, almost affronted by the question. 

‘What are you?’ 

‘A democrat-Bonapartist.’ 

‘The grey hue of a reassured rat,* said Courfeyrac. 

On the following day, Courfeyrac introduced Marius at the Caf<^ 
Musain. Then he whispered in his ear, with a smile: ‘1 must give 
you your entry to the revolution.’ And he led him to the hall of the 
Friends of the A B C. He presented him to the other comrades, 
saying this simple word which Marius did not understand : ‘A pupil.’ 

Marius had fallen into a wa^s’-nest of wits. However, although 
he was silent and grave, he was, none the less, both winged and 
armed. 

Marius, up to that time solitary and inclined to soliloquy, and to 
asides, both by habit and by taste, was a little fluttered by this 
covey of young men around him. All these various initiatives 
solicited his attenUon at once, and pulled him about. The tumultuous 
movements of these minds at liberty and at work set his ideas in a 
whirl. Sometimes, in his trouble, they fled so far from him, that he 
had difficulty in recovering them. He heard them talk of philosophy, 
of literature, of art, of history, of rdigion, in unexpected fashion. 
He caught glin^ises of strange aspects; and, as he did not place 
them in proper perspective, he was not altogeth^ sure that it was 
not chaos that hegra^>ed. On abandoning his gxandfrther’aopixuons 
for the opinions of his frithcr, he had opposed hknsdf fixed; htmw 
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inspected, with uneasiness, and without daring to avow it to him- 
self, that he was not.The angle at which he saw everything began to 
bedi^laced anew* A certain oikillation set all the horizons ofhis brains 
in motion. An odd intemal iipsetting^ He almost suffered from it. 

It seemed as though there were no 'consecrated things* for those 
young men. Maritis heard angular propositions on every sort of 
subject, which embarrassed his stOl timid mind. 

A theatre poster presented itself, adorned with the title of a jbragedy 
&om the ancient repertory called classic: 'Down with tragedy dear 
to the bourgeois!* cried Bahorel. And Marius heard Gon^ferre 
reply: — \ 

'You are wrong, Bahorel. The bourgeoisie loves tragedy, and the 
bourgeoisie must be left at peace on that score. Bewigged tmgedy 
has a reason for its existence, and I am not one of those who, by 
order of iEschylus, contest its right to existence. There are rough 
oudines in nature; there are, in creation, ready-made parodies; a 
beak which is not a beak, wings which are not wings, gills which are 
not gills, paws which are not paws, a cry of pain which arouses a 
desire to laugh, there is the dude. Now, since poultry exists by the 
side of the bird, I do not see why classic tragedy should not exist 
in the face of antique tragedy.* 

Or chance decreed that Marhis should traverse Rue Jiean- 
Jaoques Rousseau between Enjolras and Courfeyrac. 

Cburfeyrac took his arm: — 

'Pay attention. This is the Rue PIkUridre, now called Rue Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, on account of a tingular household which lived 
in it sixty years ago. This consisted of Jean-Jacques and Thdr^. 
From time to time, little beings were bom there. Th^^ gave 
Itirth to them, Jean-Jacques represented them as foundlings.’ 

And Enjolras addressed Courfeyrac roughly:-— 

'Silence in the presence of Jean-Jacques! I admire that man. He 
denied his own children, that may be; but he adopted the people.* 
Not one of these young men articulated the word; The Emperor. 
Jean Prouvaire alone sometimes said Napoleon; all the others said 
'Boiutparte.* Enjolras pronounced it 'Buonaparm.* 

Marius was vagudiy surprised, /mtitim sapUntiiB, 


4* The Bade Room of dm Oft Musain 

G^ of timcbnveiaatiomamofi^theyousi^ atwUdi Marius 
wit present and in which he sometimes jdned; was a veritahie 
fidodk to his srdncL 

This took l^acemti^ batit roomrif tiie QbM Musain, Nearly eB 
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tlu^ Friends of the A B C had convened dial evening* The argand 
lamp vras solemnly lighted. They talked of one thing and anodicr, 
without passicm and with noise. Widi the t^cqpdon of Enjohas and 
Mariu8» who hdd their peace> all were haras^piing rather at hap- 
hazards Gonveisations between comrades sometimes are sulD^ect to 
these peaceable tumults. It was a game and an uproar as as 
a conversation. They tossed wor<li to each other and cai;^ht th^ , 
up in turn. They were diattering m all quarters. 

No woman was admitted to thk bade room, except l^ouison, the 
dish-washer of the ca£6f who passed through it from dme to time, m 
go to her washing in the 'lavatory.* 

Grantaire, thoroughly drunk, was deafening the comer of whidi 
he had taken possession, reasoning and contradicting at the top of 
his lungs, and shouting: — 

T am thirsty. Mortab, 1 am dreaming: that die tun of Heiddborg 
has an attack of apoplexy, and that 1 am one of the dozen leeches 
which will be applied to it. I want a drink. I desire to forget life. 
Life is a hideous invention of 1 know not whom. It lasts no timeat all, 
and is worth nothing. One breaks one*s neck in living. Life is a 
theatre set in which there are but few practicable entrances. 
Happiness is an antique reliquary painted on one side only. Ecclesi- 
astes says: "All is vanity." I agree with that good man, who never 
existed, perhaps. Zeno not wishing to go starit naked, dothed himself 
in vanity. O vanity! The patching up of everything with big words! 
a kitchen is a laboratory) a dancer is a professor, an acrobat is a 
gymnast, a boxer is a pugilist, an apothecary is a chemist, a wig- 
maker is an artist, a hodman is an arclutect, a jockey is a sportsman, 
a wood-louse is a pterigybranche. Vanity has a right and a wrong 
side; the right dde is stupid, it is the negro with his glass beads; the 
wrong side is foolish, it is the philosopher with his rags. I w^p over 
the one and 1 lauigh ovor the other. What are called honours and 
dignities, and even dignity and honour, are generally of jwciibeck. 
Kings make playthings of human pride. Caligula made a hmse a 
consul; Charles II made a kxa^t of a sirloin. Wrap yoursdf up 
now, then, between Consul Indtatus and Baronet RoastbedT. As 
for Ae intrinsic value of people, it is no longer respectable m the 
least Listen to die panegyric which neighbour makes of neis^bour. 
White on white is ferocious; if the lily could speak, What a setdng 
down it would give the dove! A bigot^ woman pradng of adevout 
woman is more venomom than the asp and the cobra. It is a siuuiie 
that I am ignorant, odierwise I would quote to you a mass of things; 
but I know nothing. For uistance, I have always been witty ; whim 
I was a pu|»l Gros, instead of daubing wrmched litde 
I passed dnie in pilfeiing apples; is dm of 
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rapme. So much for myself; as for the rest of you, you are worth no 
more than 1 am. 1 scoff at your perfections, excellences, and 
qualities. Every good quality tends towards a defect; economy 
borders on avarice, the generous man is next door to the prodigal, 
the brave man rubs elbows with the braggart; he who says very 
pious says a trifle bigoted; there are just as many vices in virtue as 
there are holes in Diogenes’ cloak. Whom do you admire, the slain 
or the slayer, Caesar or Brutus? Generally men arc in favour of the 
slayer. Long live Brutus, he has slain 1 There lies the virtue. ^Virtue, 
granted, but madness also. There are queer spots on thoate great 
men. The Brutus who killed Caesar was in love with the stame of a 
little boy. This statue was from the hand of the Greek sculptor 
Strong^lion, who also carved that figure of an Amazon known as 
the Beautiful Leg, Eucnemos, which Nero carried with him In his 
travels. This Strongylion left but two statues which placed Nero 
and Brutus in accord. Brutus was in love with the one, Nero with 
the other. All history is nothing but wearisome repetition. One 
century is the plagiarist of the other. The battle of Marengo copies 
the battle of Pydna; the Tolbiac of Clovis and the Austerlitz of 
Napoleon are as like each other as two drops of water. 1 don’t attach 
much importance to victory. Nothing is so stupid as to conquer; true 
glory lies in convincing. But try to prove something! If yoq are 
content with success, what mediocrity, and with conquering, what 
wretchedness! Alas, vanity and cowardice everywherci^Everything 
obeys success, even grammar. Si volet usus, says Horace. Therefore I 
disdain die human race. Shall we descend to the party at all? Do 
you wish me to begin admiring the peoples? what people, if you 
please? Shall it be Greece? The Athenians, those Parisians of days 
gone by, slew Phocion, as we might say Coligny, and fawned upon 
tyrants to such an extent that Anacephorus said of Pisistratus: *His 
itrine attracts the bees.’ The most prominent man in Greece for 
fifty years was that grammarian Philetas, who was so small and so 
thin that he was obliged to load his shoes with lead in order not to 
be blown away by the wind. There stood on the great square in 
Corinth a statue carved by Silanion and catalogued by Pliny; this 
statue r<q>resented Episthates. What did Episdiates do? He invented 
a trip. Ibat sums up Greece and glory. Let us pass on to others. 
Shall I admire England? Shall 1 admire France? France? Why? 
Because of Paris? I have just told you mY,opinion of Athens. England? 
Wby? Becaiw of London? I hate Car&ige. And then, London, the 
metropolis of luxury, is the headquarters of wretchedness. There 
are a hundred deaths a year of hunger in the parish of Charing- 
Cross akm. Such is Albion, i add, as the climax, that4 have seen 
an Englishwoman dancing in a wreath of roses and blue spectacles. 
A fig then England ! If 1 do not admire John Bull, shall 1 admire 
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Brother Jonathan? 1 have but little taste for that slaveholding 
brother. Take away Tim is what remains of England? Take 
away Cottm is kxng^ what remains of America? Germany Is the 
lymph, Italy is the bile. Shall we go into ecstasies over Russia? 
Voltaire adi^ed it. He also admir^ China. 1 admit that Russia 
has its beauties, among others, a stout despotism; but I pity the 
despots. Their health is delicate. A decapitated Alexis, a poignarded 
Peter, a strangled Paul, another Paul crushed flat wi^ kiclra, divers 
Ivans strangled, with their throats cut, numerous Nicholases and 
Basils poisoned, all this indicates that the palace of the Emperors 
of Russia is in a condition of flagrant insalubrity. All civilized peoples 
offer this detail to the admiration of the thinker; war; now, war, 
civilized war, exhausts and sums up all the forms of ruffianism, from 
the brigandage of the Trabuceros in the gorges of Mont Jaxa to 
the marauding of the Comanche Indians in the Doubtful Pass. 
“Bah!** you will say to me, “but Europe is certainly better than 
Asia?** I admit that Asia is a farce; but I do not precisely see what 
you find to laugh at in the Grand Lama, you peoples of the west, 
who have mingled with your fashions and your elegances all the 
complicated filth of majesty, from the dirty chemise of Queen 
Isabella to the chamber-chair of the Dauphin. Gentlemen of the 
human race, I tell you, not a bit of it! It is at Brussels that the most 
beer is consumed, at Stockholm the most brandy, at Madrid the 
most chocolate, at Amsterdam the most gin, at London the most 
wine, at Constantinople the most coffee, at Paris the most absinthe; 
there are all the useful notions. Paris carries the day, in short. In 
Paris, even the rag-pickers arc sybarites; Diogenes would have loved 
to be a rag-picker of the Place Maubert better than to be a philoso- 
pher at the Piraeus, Learn this in addition; the wineshops of the 
rag-pickers are called bibines; the most celebrated are the Saucepan 
and The Slaughter-House, Hence, tea-gardens, goguettes, caboulots, 
bouibouis, mastroquets, bastringues, manezingues, bibines of the 
rag-pickers, caravanseries of the caliphs, I certify to you, I am a 
voluptuary, I cat at Richard’s at forty sous a head, I must have 
Persian carpets to roll naked Cleopatra in ! Where b Cleopatra? Ah 1 
So it is you, Louison. Good day.* 

Thus did Grantaire, more than intoxicated, launch into speech, 
catching at the didi-washer in hor passage, from his comer in the 
back room of the Cafii Mussun. 

Bossuet, extending his hand towards him, tried to impose silence 
on him, and Grantaire began again worse than ever: — 

* Aigl^ de Meaiix, down with your paws. You pi^uce on me no 
effect with your gesture of Hippocrates refuring Artaxeojcs* 
bric-k-farac. I excuse you from the task of soothing me. Moreover, I 
am sad. What do you wish me to say to you? Mam.is evil^ nssm is 
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4<sXottntd; the butterfly is a success^ mm. is a failure. God made h 
nyistake with that aidimd. A cro>^ offos a choice of ugliness* 
The first oomer is a wretch. Fsmms^-'Woiiian---^ wifli vifSmf 
'*<«<4oflunou8. Yes, 1 have the spleen, coix^licstted with mdandioly, 
wiffa homesickness, plus hypodiondria, 1 am vexed and 1 ragh, 
and 1 yawn, and 1 am bored^ and I am tired to death, and I am 
stupid! Let God go to the de^!* 

^Silence then, capital Rl’ resumed Bossuet, who was di^ussing 
a point of law l^ind the scenes, and who was plunged more than 
waust high in a phrase of judicial slai^, of which this is the con* 
dusion: — \ 

* — ^And as for me, although I am hardly a legist, and at the most, 
an amateur attorney, I maintain this: that, in accordance wim the 
terms of the customs of Normandy, at Saint-Michel, and for\each 
year, an equivalent must be paid to the profit of the lord of the manor, 
saving the rights of others, and by all and sevaral, the proprietors 
as well as those seized with inheritance, and that, for all emphyteuses, 
leases, frediolds, contracts of domain, mortgages — 

*£cho, plaintive nymph,’ hummed Grantaire. 

Near Grantaire, an almost silent table, a sheet of paper, an 
inkstand and a pen between two glasses of brandy, announced that 
a vaudeville was being sketched out i 

This great affair was being discussed m a low voice, and the two 
heads at work touched each other: *Let us b^;in by finding names. 
When one has the names, one finds die subject.* 

^That is true. Dictate. 1 will write.^ 

^Monsieur Dorimcm.’ 

^An indqiendent gentleman?’ 

'‘Of course.’ 

‘His daughter, G^lestine,’ 

‘-T-tine. What next?’ 

‘€k>lonel SainvaL’ 

^Sainval is stale. I should say VaUdn.^ 

Beside the vaudeville as|»zants, another group, which was also 
taking advants^ of d^e u|»oar to talk low, was discussing a dueL 
An old fkllow of thirty .was counselling a young <me of eighteen, and 
e^qplaining to him what sort of an adversary he had to deal widi. 

;*The deuce! Lodk out for yourself. He is a fine swonfaman. His 
piay is neat He has the attadc, norwasted feints, wrist, dash, 
lij^tning, a just parade, mathematical parries» and he is 
l^hand^’ 

. In theaii^o|^pc«iteGiaiitake,Jdly andfiahorel^^^ 
dominoes, of love. 

"You are in ludt'lhat you icre," Joky was saying. ^You have 
actress who is always laughing.’ 
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is a fitult of hers,’ returned Bahcnd. ^Oae*$ mistraE does 
wrong to lau^h. That encourages one to deceive hat. To see her 
gay removes your remorse ; if you see her sed> your ccmscience ptU^ 
you/ 

*lngratel a woman who laug^ is such a good ihihg! And you 
never quarrel!’ 

’That is becaime of the treaty which we have made. On forming 
our little Holy Alliance we assigned ourselves each our frontier^ 
which we nevn* cross. What is dtuated on the side of winter belongs 
io Vaudy on the side of the wind to Gex. Hence the peace/ 

’Peace is happiness digesting/ 

’And you, JolUly, where do you stand in your entanglement with 
Mamselle — ^you li^w whom I mean/ 

’She sulks at me widi cruel patience.’ 

’Yet you are a lover to soften die heart with gauntness/ 

’Alas!’ 

‘In your place, I would let her alone/ 

’That is easy enough to say/ 

’And to do. Is not her name Musichetta?* 

’Yes. Ah! my pocurBahorel, she is a superb girl, very literary, widi 
tiny feet, litde hands, die dresses well, and is white and dimpled, 
with the eyes of a fortune-teller. I am wild over her/ 

’My dear fellow, then in order to please her, you must be elt^nt, 
and produce effects with your knees. Buy a good pair of trousers 
of double-milled cloth at Staub’s. That assist/ 

’At what price?’ shouted Grantaire. 

The third comer was delivered up to a poetical discussion. Pagan 
mythology was giving battle to CSidstian mythology. The question 
was about Olympia, whose part was taken by Jean Prouvmre, out 
of pure romanticism. 

Jean Prouvaire was dmid only in repose. Once excited, he burst 
forth, a sort of mirth accentuated his enthusiasm, and he was at 
once both laughing and lyric. 

’Let 10 not insult the gods/ said he. ’Hie gods may not have taken 
their departure. Jupiter doies not isqiress me as dead; The gods 
dreams, you say. Well, even in nature, siidi as it is to-day, aftor 
the Bight of thw dreams, we still find all the grand old pagan 
myths, ^uch and such a mountain with the prc^le ci a citadd, like 
the Vignemale, for example, is stUl to me the headdrtas of C^hele; 
it has not been proved to me that Pan does not come at night to 
breathe into the hdllow trunks at the willow^, stopping up the holes 
in tirni yrith fafsiKogers, and I base always bdiieved that la had 
something to do with the cascade of Pissevadie/ - < . 

In th^ last corneiv th^ were mlldng politics. The 
hid been gnu^ was g^tlmg roughly handled. Combefene was 
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upholding it weakly. Gourfeyrac was energetically making a breach 
in it. On the table lay an unfortunate copy of the famous Touquet 
Obiarter. Gourfeyrac had seized it, and was brandishing it, mingling 
with his arguments the rattling of this sheet of paper. 

'In the first place, 1 won’t have any kings; if it were only from an 
economical point of view, I don’t want any; a king is a parasite. 
One does not have kings gratis. Listen to this: the dearness of kings. 
At the death of Francois I, the national debt of France amc^nted to 
an income of thirty thousand livres; at the death of Louii XIV it 
was two milliards, six hundred millions, at twenty-eight livres the 
mark, which was equivalent in 1760, according to Desm^ets, to 
four milliards, five hundred millions, which would to-day be 
equivalent to twelve milliards. In the second place, and no offence 
to Gombeferre, a charter granted is but a poor expedient of\civili- 
zation. To save the transition, to soften the passage, to deaden the 
shock, to cause the nation to pass insensibly from the monarchy to 
donocracy by the practice of constitutional fictions, — what 
detestable reasons all those are! No! no! let us never enlighten the 
people with false daylight. Principles dwindle and pale in your 
constitutional cellar. No illegitimacy, no compromise, no grant 
from the king to the people. In all such grants there is an Article 14. 
By the side of the hand which gives there is the claw which snaltches 
hsu:k. I refiise your charter point-blank. A charter is a mask; the 
lie lurks beneath it. A people which accepts a charter abdicates. 
The law is only the law when entire. No! no charter!’ 

It was winter; a couple of fagots were crackling in the fire-place. 
This was tempting, and Gourfeyrac could not resist. He crumpled 
the poor Touquet Gharter in his fist, and flung it in the fire. The 
paper flashed up. Gombeferre watched the masterpiece of Louis 
XVIII burn philosophically, and contented himself with saying: — 

'The charter metamorphosed into flame.’ 

And sarcasms, ssdlies, jests, that French thing which is called 
entrain f and that English thing which is called humour, good and 
bad taste, good and bad reasons, all the wild pyrotechnics of 
dialogue, nmunting together and crossing from all points of the 
room, produced a sort of merry bombardment over their heads. 


5. Enlaf^ment of Horum 

TMEshodqiofyouthfi^ minds anmngfhemselm have thbadiiurahle 
prc4>erty, that one can never foresee the spark, nor divine the light- 
mug flasiL IM^t will dart out presently? No one knows. Hie 
of laughter , starts firom a tender foeUi^. 
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At the moment of jest, the serious makes its entry Jmpulses depend 
on the first chance word. The spirit of each is sovoreign, jest suffices 
to open the field to the unexpected. These are conversations with 
abrupt turns, in which the perspective changes suddenly. Chance 
is the stage»manager of such conversations. 

A severe thought, starting oddly from a clash of words, sudd^y 
traversed the conflict of quips in which Grantaire, Bahord, 
Prouvaire, Bossuet, Gombeferre, and Courfcyrac were confusedly 
fencing. 

How does a phrase crop up in a dialogue? Whence comes it that 
it suddenly impresses itself on die attention of those who hear it? 
We have just said, that no one knows anything about it. In the 
midst of the uproar, Bossuet all at once terminated some apostrophe 
to Gombeferre, with this date: — 

‘June iflth, 1815: Waterloo.* 

At this name of Waterloo, Marius, who was leaning his elbows 
on a table, beside a glass of water, removed his wrist from beneath 
his chin, and began to gaze fixedly at the audience. 

‘Pardieu!* exclaimed Courfcyrac (‘Parbleu* was falling into disuse 
at this period), *that number 18 is strange and strikes me. It is 
Bonaparte’s fatal number. Place Louis in front and Brumaire 
behind, you have the whole destiny of the man, with this significant 
peculiarity, that the end treads close on the heels of the com- 
mencement.* 

Enjolras, who had remained mute up to that point, broke the 
silence and addressed this remark to Gombeferre: — 

*You mean to say, the crime and the expiation.* 

This word crime overpassed the measure of what Msuius, who 
was already greatly a^tated by the abrupt evocation of Waterloo, 
could accept. 

He rose, walked slowly to the map of France spread out on the 
wall, and at whose base an island was visible in a separate com- 
partment, laid his finger on this compartment and said: — 

‘Corsica, a little island which has rendered France very great.* 

This was like a breath of icy air. All ceased talking. They, felt 
that something was on the point of occurring. 

Baborel, replying to Bossuet, was just assuming an attitude of the 
torso to which he was addicted. He gave it up to listen. 

Enjolras, whose blue eye was not fixed on any one, and who 
seemed to gazing at space, rqplied, without glancing at Marius; — 

‘France ne^ no Corsica to be great. France is great because she 
is France. Qim mmmr bo,* 

Marius felt no desire to retreat; he turned towards Eiyolra^ and 
his voice burst fordi with a vibration which came from a quiver cC 
his very being: — 
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, . %od forlBd that 1 should diixiiiiishr Francel But amalgamatii:^ 
26ip&leoii with her it not diminishing her. Gome! let us argue die 
question. I am a new comer among you^ but I Mdll confess that you 
amaze me. Where do we stand? VS^o mte we? Who are you? Who 
am I? Let us come to an explanation about the Emperor. I hear you 
say accenting the u like the Royalists. 1 warn you that 

my grandfiither does better still; he says Bwm^axU. 1 thought you 
were young men. Where, then, is your enthusiasm? And \|hat are 
you doing widi it? Whom do you admire if you do notkadmire 
the Emperor? And What more do you want? If you will have Wne of 
that great man, what great men would you like? He had everything. 
He was complete. He had in his brain the sum of human faquldes. 
He made codes like Justinian, he dictated like Caesar,' his ednver* 
sation was mingled with the lightning flash of Pascal, wit& the 
dumder-clap of Tacitus, he made history and he wrote it, his 
bulletins are Iliads, he combined the cipher of Newton with the 
metaphor of Mahomet, he left behind him in the East words as 
great as the pyramids, at Tilsit he taught Emperors majesty, at the 
Academy of lienees he replied to Laplace, in the Council xA State 
he held his own agmnst Merlin, he gave a soul to the geometry of 
the first, and to ^ chicanery of the last, he was a legist with, the 
att<»rneys and sidereal with the astronomers; like CromWell 
idowing out one of two candles, he went to the Temple to bargain 
for a curtain tassel; he saw everything; he knew everything; which 
did not prevent him from laughing good-naturedly beside the 
cradle of his litde child; and all at once, frightened Europe lent an 
ear, armies put themselves in motion, parks of artillery rumbled, 
pontoons stretched over the rivers, clouds of cavalry galloped in the 
storm, cries, trumpets, a trembling of thrones in every directum, 
the fiontiers of kingdoms oscillat^ on the map, the sound oX. a 
superhumansword was heard, as it was drawn fh>m its sheath; they 
bebdd him, him, rise erect on the horizon witii a blazing brand in his 
hand, and a glow in his eyes, unfolding amid the thunder, his two 
wii^, the grand army and the dd guard, and he was the archangel 
of warr 

Ail hdd their peace, and ^jedras bowed his head. Silence alvmys 
produces somewhat the eEect of acquiescence, of the enemy being 
driven to the waU. Marius contixiued with increased enthusiasxxi, 
and almost without pausing f<» breathl — 

'1^ m Imjtxst, my fricsids! Wlmt a splendid dmtiny Ibr a nation 
to te tibe Eiephre of such an Emperor, wbm that nation is France 
asidwten it ^ds its o^l^ius to the genius of that maniXqaf^pezr 
audio and to trimni^ to have fbr haltlo^qilaces 

aH take his greimdiers md to msJed lungs of to 

dec^m ihe cf dynasties, and to tranri^pure Europe at die 
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of a dmge; to make you fed that wbenymsi thread you lay ytair 
hand on the hilt die 9word of God; to diUow in a snglo man, 
Hannibal 9 CaesaF, Chaitemagne; to be the people ofeome ooe who 
mingles \dth your dawns the startling announcement of a battle 
won, to have the cannon of the Invalides to rouse you in the morning, 
to hurl into abysses of light prodigious words which flame forever, 
Maiei^o, Areola, Austeriitz, Jena, Wagraml To cause constellations 
of victories to flash forth at each instant from the zenith of the 
centuries, to make the French Empire a pendant to the Roman 
Empire, to be the great nation and to give birth to the grand 
army, to make its legions fly forth over all the earth, as a mountain 
sends out its eagles on aU sides to conquer, to dominate, to strike 
with lightning, ix> be in Europe a sort of nadon gilded through glory^ 
to sound athwart the centuries a trumpet-blast of Titans, to ccuiquer 
the world twice, by conquest and by dazzling, that is sublime; and 
what greater thing is there?* 

‘To be free,’ said Gombeferre. 

Marius lowered his head in his turn; that cold and simple word 
had traversed his epic effusion like a blade of sted, and he felt it 
vanishing within him. When he raised his eyes, Gombeferre was no 
longer there. Probably satisfied with his reply to the apotheosis, he 
had just taken his departure, and all, with the exception of Enjolras, 
had followed him. The room had been emptied. Enjolras, Idl 
alone with Marhis, was gazu^ gravely at him. Marius, however, 
having rallied his ideas to some extent, did not consider himsdf 
beaten; there lingered in him a trace of inward fermentation which 
was on the point, no doubt, of translating itself into syllogbsns 
arrayed against E^olras, when dl of a sudden, they heard some 
one singing on the stairs as he went It was Gombefenre, and this is 
what he was singing; — 


‘Si C^sar m’avait donn^ ^ 

La gloire et Is guerre, 

£t qu^ me fallait quitter 
l/amour de ma mide, 

Je dinus au grapd Gfear: 

Rq>rends ton sceptre et ton chw, 

J*aime mieux ma mtre, d gudl 
J’aime mieux ma mttcy 

The wild and tender acx^ents with wbkh Gbmbcfem saxjg cem- 
municaied to tins couptel a sort pf stcange Marius, 

* If Cmt liid gh«a flw ^OTK «iid i4ar, and 1 wera oidkted to 
1 would m to sreot Gmv* *Take iMck thy loaptre and thy chariot; I ivnfer iho lose of 
myawte.* 
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llioughtfuliy, and with his eyes fixed on the ceiling, repeated almost 
mechanically: ‘My mother? — ’ 

At that moment, he felt Enjolras’ hand on his shoulder. 
‘Citizen,’ said Enjolras to him, ‘my mother is the Republic.’ 


6. Res Angusta 

That evening left Marius profoxmdly shaken, and with a melancholy 
shadow in his soul. He felt what ^e earth may possibly feel, at 
the moment when it is torn open with the iron, in order that grain 
may be deposited within it; it feels only the wound; the quiver of 
the germ and the joy of the fruit only arrive later. 

Marius was gloomy. He had but just acquired a faith ; must he 
then reject it already? He affirmed to himself that he would not. 
He declared to himself that he would not doubt, and he began to 
doubt in spite of himself. To stand between two religions, from one 
of which you have not as yet emerged, and another into which you 
have not yet entered, is intolerable; and twilight is pleasing only to 
bat-like souls. Marius was clear-eyed, and he required the. true 
light. The half-lights of doubt pained him. Whatever may have been 
his desire to remain where he was, he could not halt there, he was 
irresistibly constrained to continue, to advance, to examine, to 
think, to march further. Whither would this lead him? He feared, 
after having taken so many steps which had brought him nearer to 
his father, to now take a step which should estrange him from that 
fiither. His discomfort was augmented by all the reflections which 
occurred to him. An escarpment rose around him. He was in accord 
neither with his grandfather nor with his friends; daring in the eyes 
of die one, he was behind the times in the eyes of the others; and 
he recognized the fact that he was doubly isolated, on the side of 
age and on the side of youth. He ceased to go to die Caf<^ 
Musain. 

In the troubled state of hb conscience, he no longer thought of 
certain serious sides of existence. The realities of life do not allow 
themselves to be forgotten. They soon elbowed him abrupdy. 

One morning, the proprietor of the hotel entered Marius’ room 
axid said to him; — 

€ n8ieur Gourfisyrac answered for you.’ 

X miM have my money 

'^equetitt Cbur^yrac to come and talk to me,’ said Marius. 
Gkmrfeyrac iuivixig made hh appearance, ^e host left diem. 
Mariua then told him what it bad not bdme occurred to him to 
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relate^ tliat he was the same as alone in the world, and had no 
relatives. 

‘What is to become of you?* said Gouricyrac. 

‘I do not know in the least/ replied Marius. 

‘What are you going to do?* 

‘I do not know.* 

‘Have you any money?* 

‘Fifteen francs.’ 

‘Do you want me to lend you some?* 

‘Never.’ 

‘Have you clothes?* 

‘Here is what I have.’ 

‘Have you trinkets?* 

‘A watch.* 

‘Silver?’ 

‘Gold; here it is.’ 

‘I know a clothes-dealer who will take your frock-coat and a pair 
of trousers.’ 

‘That is good,* 

‘You will then have only a pair of trousers, a waistcoat, a hat 
and a coat.* 

‘And my boots.’ 

‘What! you will not go barefoot? What opulence!* 

‘That will be enough.’ 

‘I know a watchmaker who will buy your watch.* 

‘That is good.* 

‘No; it is not good. What will you do after that?’ 

‘Whatever is necessary. Anything honest, that is to say.* 

‘Do you know English?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Do you know German?* 

‘No.’ 

‘So much the worse.* 

‘Why?* 

‘Because one of my friends, a publisher, is getting up a sort of an 
encyclopaedia, for which you might have translated English or 
German articles. It is badly paid work, but one can live by it.* . 
‘1 win learn English and German.’ 

‘And in the meanwhile?* 

‘In the meanwhile I will live on my clothes and my watch.* 
The clothes-dealer was sent for. He paid twenty francs for the 
cast-off garments. They went to the watchmaker’s. He bot^ht the 
watch for forty-five francs.’ ^ 

‘That is not bad,’ said Marius to Courfcyrac, on thw return to 
the hotel, ‘with my fifteen francs, that mstkes eighty.’ 






dw hoed bin?’ obienwd Gcnn&ync. , 

*lidlo, I h«d forgotten that,’ sud Mamu. 
ttie landlord prestaoted hii whkh had to , be paid on die 1^ , 

It amounted to seventy frutcs. 

’1 have ten francs leit,’ said hfruriua. 

'The deuce,’ exclaimed Couifeyrac, *700 will eat tq> five francs 
wlule you an learning EngUsh, and five while learning German. 
That will be swaUowing a tongue very fast, or a hundred s^us very 
riowly.’ I 

In the meantime Aunt Gillenmrmand, a rather good>kearted 
prnon at bottom in difficulties, had finally hunted wuius’ 
abode. \ 

One morning, on his ntum from the law-school, Marius yound 
a Idter from his aunt and the sixty pisfobs, that is to say, nx huklred 
frames in gold, in a sealed bcoc. 

Marius sent back the thirty louis to his aunt, with a reqiectful 
letter, in which he stated that he had sufficient means of suh^tence 
and ffiat he should be able thenceforth to supply all his needs. At 
that moment, he had three francs left. 

His aunt did not inform his grandfather of this refusal, for fear 
of exasperating him. Besides, had he not said; 'Let me never hear 
(he name of that blood-drinker again!’ 

Marius left the hotd de la Porte Saint-Jacques, as he did not wish 
to run in debt there. 



BOOK FIFTH 

THE EXCELLENCE OF MISFORTUNE 


Jr. Mitrim IndtgifU 

Life became hard for Marius. It was nothiBg to eat his clothes 
his watch. He ate of that terrible, inexpressible thing that is called 
de la tmche mragie; that is to say, he endured grea^ har dahlpa and 
privadons. A terrible thing it is, containing days without bread, 
nights without sleep, evenings without a candle, a hearth without 
a hre, wedcs without work, a future without hope, a coat out at the 
elbows, an old hat which evokes the laughter of young girls, a door 
which one finds locked on one at night because one’s rent is not 
paid, the insc^ence of the porter and the cook-shop man, the sneers of 
neighbours, humiliations, dignity trampled on, work of whatever 
nature accepted, disgusts, bitterness, despcmdency. Marius learned 
how all this is eaten, and how such axe ohcxi the only things which 
one has to devour. At that moment ofhis existence vfbisn a manneeds 
his pride, because he needs love, he Mt that he was jeered at 
because he was badly dressed, and ridiculous because he was poon 
At the age when youth swells the heart with in^perial pride, he 
dropped his eyes more than once on his dilapidate boots, and he 
knew the imjust shame and the poignant blushes of wretchedness. 
Admirable and terrible trial from which the feeble emerge base, 
from which the strong emerge sublime. A crucible into which 
destiny casts a man, whenever it desires a scoundrel or a demi^god. 

For many great deeds are performed in petty combats. I^ere 
are instances ^bravery ignored and obstinate, which defend them* 
selves step by step in that fatal onslaught of necessities and turpitudes. 
Noble and mysterious triumphs which no eye beholds, which are 
requited with . no^ renown, which are saluted with no trumpet bkst. 
life, misfortune' isolation, abandonment, poverty, are the di 
battle which have their heroes; obsoire heroes, wlm are, sometimes, 
grander than the heroes who win renown. 

Finn and rare natures are thus created; misery, almost always a 
st^modier, is sometimes a mother; desdtudon gives birth to 
m^t of soul and spirit; disteess is the nursecd'pride; unhappiness is 
a good milk for the magnanimous 

Ihore came a moment in MarhiS’ life, when he swept his own 
Utndii^, when he bous^ his sou^s wotnh of Brie cheese at the 
whe^ he waifed until twilight had Bdlcn to ^ isito tite 
baker’s and purchase a loaf, which he carried off furtively to hat 
ettic at, thoiq^ he had stoln it. Sometimes there ootM-be aeesi 
gliding into the butdier’s shop on the corner, in the nddst rf 1h^ 

w 
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bantering cooks who elbowed him, an awkward young man, 
carrying his books under his arm, who had a timid yet angry air, 
who, on entering, removed his hat from a brow whereon stood drops 
of perspiration, made a profound bow to the butcher’s astonished 
wife, asked for a mutton cutlet, paid six or seven sous for it, wrapped 
it up in a paper, put it under his arm, between two books, and 
wtaat It was Marius. On this cutlet, which he cooked for 

himself, he lived for three days. I 

On the first day he ate the meat, on the second he ateithe fat, 
on the third he gnawed the bone. Aunt Gillenormand made repeated 
attempts, and sent him the sixty pistoles several times. Marius 
returned them on every occasion, saying that he needed nothing. 

He was sdll in mourning for his father when the revolution Which 
We have just described was effected within him. From that tim^forth 
he had not put off his black garments. But his garments were 
quitting him. The day came when he had no longer a coat. The 
trousers would go next. What was to be done? Courfeyrac, to whom 
he had, on his side, done some good turns, gave him an old coat. 
For thirty sous, Marius got it turned by some porter or other, and 
it was a new coat. But this coat was green. Then Marius ceased to 
go out imtU after nightfall. This made his coat black. As he wished 
always to appear in mourning, he clothed himself with the night. 

In spite of all this, he got admitted to practice as a lawyer. He was 
supposed to live in Gourfeyrac’s room, which was decent, and where 
a certain number of law-books backed up and completed by several 
dilapidated volumes of romance, passed as the library required by 
the regulations. He had his letters addressed to Courfeyrac’s quarters. 

When Marius became a lawyer, he informed his grandfather of 
the fact in a letter which was cold but full of submission and respect. 
M. Gillenormand trembled as he took the letter, read it, tore it in 
four pieces, and threw it into the waste-basket. Two or three days 
later, Mademoiselle Gillenormand heard her father, who was alone 
in his room, talking aloud to himself. He always did this whenever 
he was greatly agitated. She listened, and the old man was saying; 
^If you were not a fool, you would know that one cannot be a baron 
and a lawyer at the same time.’ 


j?. Marius 

It* is the sa^ with wretchedness as with everything else. It ends 
by becoming bearablo. It finally assumes a form, and adjusts itself. 

vegetates, that is to say, one devebps in a certain meagre 
foshion, which is, however, stj^cient for life. This is the mode in 
which the existence of Marius Pontmercy was arranged: 
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He had passed die worst straits; the narrow pass was opening out 
a little in front of him. By dint of toil, perseverance, courage, and 
will, he had managed to draw from his work about seven htmdred 
francs a year. He had learned German and English; thanks to 
Gourfeyrac, who had put him in communication with his friend the 
publisha:, Marius filled the modest post of utility man in the 
literature of the pul^ybdiing house. He drew up prospectuses, 
translated newspapers, annotated editions, compiled biographies, 
etc.; net product, year in and year out, seven hundred francs. 
He lived on it. How? Not so badly. We will explain. 

Marius occupied in the Gorbeau house, for an annual sum of 
thirty francs, a den minus a fireplace, called a cabinet, which con- 
tain^ only the most indispensable articles of furniture. This 
furniture belonged to him. He gave three francs a month to the old 
principal tenant to come and sweep his hole, and to bring him a little 
hot water every morning, a fresh egg, and a penny roll. He break- 
fasted on this egg and roll. His breakfast varied in cost from two 
to four sous, according as eggs were dear or cheap. At six o*clock 
in the evening he descended the Rue Saint-Jacques to dine at 
Rousseau’s, opposite Basset’s, the stamp-dealer’s, on the corner of 
the Rue des Mathurins. He ate no soup. He took a six-sou plate 
of meat, a half-portion of vegetables for three sous, and a three-sou 
dessert. For three sous he got as much bread as he wished. As for 
wine, he drank water. When he paid at the desk where Madam 
Rousseau, at that period still plump and rosy, majestically presided, 
he gave a sou to the waiter, and Madam Rousseau gave him a smUe. 
Then he went away. For sixteen sous he had a smile and a dinn^. 

This Restaurant Rousseau, where so few bottles and so many 
water carafes were emptied, was a calming potion rather than a 
restaurant. It no longer exists. The proprietor had a fine nickname: 
he was called Rausseau the Aquatic, 

Thus, breakfast four sous, dinner sixteen sous; his food cost him 
twenty sous a day; which made three hundred and sixty-five firancs 
a year. Add the thirty francs for rent, and the thirty-six francs to 
the old woman^ plus a few trifling expenses; for four hundred and 
fifty francs, Marius was fed, lodged, and waited on. His clothing 
cost him a hundred francs, his linen fifty firancs, his washing fifty 
francs; die whole did not exceed six hundred and fifty francs. He 
was rich. He sometimes lent ten francs to a firiend. Oourfeyrac had 
once been able to borrow sixty firancs of him. As far as fire was 
concerned, as Marius had no fireplace, he had *rimplified matters.’ 

Marius always had two complete suits of clodies, the one old, 
‘for every day’ ; the odier, brand new for sp^al occasions, BoA 
were bladk. He had but doree skirts, one on his person, the si^xmd 
in the commode, and the third in the warirerwoman^ hands. He 
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fmmed tiuem as tiiey wore <mt. They were Always which 

caused him to button his txmt to the chin. 

It had required years for. Marius to attain to this fiouridbitig 
condition. Hiad years; difficult, some of them to traverse, others to 
chittb. Madtis had not failed for a single day. He had endured 
everything in the way of destitution; he had done everythii^ except 
contract debts. He did himself the justice to say ffiat he had nevpr 
owed any one a sou. A debt was, to him, the beginnmg of uavery. 
He even said to kinaself, that a creditor is worse than a insuter; 
for die master possesses only your person, a creditor possesns your 
d%nity and can administer to it a box on the ear. Radw than 
borrow, he went without food. He had passed many a day wdng. 
Feeling that all extremes meet, and that, if one is not on ^^one’s 
guard, lowared fortunes may lead to baseness soul, he kept a 
jealous watch on his pride. Such and such a formality or suction, 
which, in any other situation would have appeared merely a defer* 
ence to him, now seemed insipidity, and he nerved himsdf against it. 
His foce wore a sort of severe flush. He was timid even to rudeness. 

During all these trials he had felt himself encouraged and even 
uplifted, at times, by a secret force that he possessed within himself. 
The soul aids the b^y, and at certain moments, raises it It is the 
only bird which bears up its own cage. I 

Besides his father’s name, another name was graven in Marius’ 
heart, the name of Thihiardier. Marius, with his grave and enthusi* 
astic nature, surrounded widi a sort of aureole the man to whom, 
in his thou^ts, be owed his fother’s life, — that intrepid sergeant 
who had saved the colonel amid the bullets and the canncoi-balls 
of. Waterloo. He never separated the memory of this man from the 
memory of Isis fother, and he associated diem in his veneration. It 
was a sort of worship in two steps, widi the grand altar for the 
colonel and the lesser one for lli^naidier. redoubled the 

tenderness of lus gratitude towards Tb^hiardier, was die idea of die 
digress into which he knew that Th^nardicr had foBen, and which 
had enguUed the latter. Marius had learned at Mont&rtneil of the 
fidsi 9^ bankruptcy of the unfortunate inxi4ee^ Since that 
tiiEie» he had made unheard-of edbrts to fiiid traces of him and to 
reach ium in that dark abyss of misery in whidk Tii6iaidier had 
disai^eaied. Marius had beahm the v^ole country; he had gone 
Id.C^eBei^ m Bondy^ to Ooumey^ to Kogent, to l<agny. He had 
persisted for three years, expending in di^ eqpicnatfois die little 
money which he had laid by. No. one had betii able co^give him 
aiay news of Thfoanfor: he sr^^iPOied te have gcsie abmad. 

aliosoii^ihim> w^lmlove tlnm htehia, but 
wi^ as msieh aasidutiy, ai^ had not able to lay foods 
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f(xr hit kck ruccett m hit meardiet^ It wm the cndy delN: 
him by the cdkmek, and Marius made it a matter of honour to pay 
it. ^Wha^* he thought^ *wfaen my fitdier lay dying on the Bdkl 
battle, did Th6nardier contrive to find amid the smcdm and 
the grape^riiot, and bear him off on his shoulders, and yet he owed 
him noth^, and I, who owe so much to Th^naxdier, cannot join 
him in this diadow where he is lying in the pangs dT death, aod in 
my turn bring him hack from d^di to life! Oh! I will find himl^ 
To find Thdoardier, in fisct, Marius would have given one of his 
arms, to rescue him fiom his misery, he would have sacrificed all 
his blood. To see Th6iardier, to render Th^ardier some service^ 
to Say to him: ‘You do not know me; well, I do know youl Here I 
am. Difl^>ose of mel’ This was Marius’ sweetest and most magnificent 
dream. 


Marius Grawn Up 

At this epoch, Marius was twenty years of age. It was three years 
since he had left his grandfathor. Both parties had remained on the 
same terms, without attempting to approach each other, and without 
seeking to see each othar. Besides, what was the use of seeing each 
other? Marius was the brass vase, while Father GiUenormand was 
the iron pot. 

We admit that Marius was mistaken as to his grandfather’s heart. 
He had imagined that M. GiUenormand had never Loved him, and 
that that crusty, harsh, and smiling old fellow who cursed, shouted, 
and steamed and brandished his cane, cherished for him, at the 
most, only that affeetkm, which is at once slight and severe, of the 
dota^ of comedy. Marius was In error. There are fitthers who 
do not love thdr children; there exists no ^^and&tho’ who does 
notadcaehisgrandson. Atbottom,asw€havesaid,M. GiUenormand 
idolized Marius. He idolized him afier his own fkshion, with an 
accompanimott of snaj^poshness and boxes on the ear; bul^ this 
child once gone, he felt a black void in his heart; he would allow 
no to mtmrion the child to him, and aU t^ while secretly 
xegretsed that he was so well obeytxl. At first, he hoped that diis 
Buonapartiin;, dus Jacobin, this terrorist, this Sqirteoohrist^ wotdd 
letum Bat^ weeks passed by, years passed; to Gittoionnand’s 
great de^mir, die ^blood-drinte' dM not malm his appearance. 
T ooidclart>t dondierwise than mm him ouV the grand&^t^^ 
to and lie aricdl himself: *if the thang were to do overs|^,' 

Ido His pride burins 

which he ihook ia sUeno^ replied sadly He h^ hk 
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depression. He missed Marius. Old men need auction as they need 
the sun. It is warmth. Strong as his nature was, the absence of 
Marius had wrought some change in him. Nothing in the world 
could have induced him to take a step towards ‘that rogue’; 
but he suiFered. He never inquired about him, but he thought 
of him incessantly. He lived in the Marais in a more and more 
retired manner; he was still merry and violent as of old, but 
his merriment had a convulsive harshness, and his violenceslalways 
terminated in a sort of gentle and gloomy dejection. He somtimes 
said: ‘Oh! if he only would return, what a good box on the ear 1 
would give him!’ \ 

As for his aunt, she thought too little to love much; Mariik was 
no longer for her much more than a vague black form; anq she 
eventually came to occupy herself with him much less than With 
the cat or the paroquet which she probably had. What augmented 
Father Gillenormand’s secret suffering was, that he locked it all up 
within his breast, and did not allow its exbtence to be divined. His 
sorrow was like those recently invented furnaces which consume 
their own smoke. It sometimes happened that officious busybodies 
spoke to him of Marius, and asked him: ‘What is your grandson 
doing?’ ‘What has become of him?’ The old botirgeois replied with 
a sigh, that he was a sad case, and giving a fillip to his cuff, if he 
wished to appear gay : ‘Monsieur le Baron de Pontmercy is practising 
pettifogging in some corner or other.’ 

While the old man regretted, Marius applauded himself. As is 
the case with all good-hearted people, misfortune had eradicated 
his bitterness. He only thought of M. Gillenormand in an amiable 
light, but he had set his mind on not receiving anything more from 
the man who had been unkind to his father.This was the mitigated trans- 
lation of hb first indignation. Moreover, he was happy at having 
suffered, and at suffering sdll. It was for his father’s sake. The 
hardness of his life satisfied and pleased him. He said to himself 
with a sort of joy that — it was certainly the least he could da; that it 
was an expiation; — that, had it not been for that, he would have 
be^ punished in some other way and later on for his impious indif- 
ference towards his father, and such a father ! that it would not have 
been just that his father should have all the suffering, and he none 
of it; and, that, in any case, what were his toils and his destitution 
<»»npm:ed wiffi the coloiwl’s heroic life?lhat, in short the <mly way 
£or him to approach hb father and res^nble him, was to be brave 
in the face of indigence, as the other had been valiant before the 
enmny ; and that that was, no doubt, what tiie cc^nel had meant 
toim^lyl]^ the words ‘He will be worthyofit.’ Words whidbi Marius 
contmued to wear, not on lus breast, since the colonel’s writing had 
diaa^eared, hut in hb heart. . 
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And then, on the day when his grandfather had turned him out 
of doors, he had been only a child, now he was a man. He felt it. 
Misery, we repeat, had been good for him. Poverty in youdi, when 
it succeeds, has this magnificent property about i^ that it turns the 
whole will towards effort, and the whole soul towards aspiration. 
Poverty instantly lays material life bare and renders it hideous; 
hence inexpressible bounds towards the ideal life. The wealthy 
young man has a hundred coarse and brilliant distractions, horse 
races, hunting, dogs, tobacco, gaming, good repasts, and all the 
rest of it; occupations for the baser side of the soul, at the esqpense 
of the loftier and more delicate sides. The poor young man wins 
his bread with difficulty; he eats; when he has eaten, he has nothing 
more but meditation. He goes to the spectacles which God furnishes 
gratis; he gazes at the sky, space, the stars, flowers, children, the 
humanity among which he is suffering, the creation axnid which he 
beams. He gazes so much on humanity that he perceives its soul, 
he gazes upon creation to such an extent that he beholds God. He 
dreams, he feels himself great; he dreams on, and feels himself 
tender. From the egotism of the man who suffers he passes to the 
compassion of the man who meditates. An admirable sentiment 
breaks forth in him, forgetfulness of self and pity for all. As he thinks 
of the innumerable enjoyments which nature offers, gives, and 
lavishes to souls which stand open, and refuses to souls that are 
closed, he comes to pity, he the millionaire of the mind, the million- 
aire of money. All hatred departs from his heart, in proportion as 
light penetrates his spirit. And is he unhappy? No. The misery of a 
young man is never miserable. The first young lad who comes to 
hand, however poor he may be, with his strength, his health, his 
rapid walk, his brilliant eyes, his warmly circulating blood, his black 
hair, his red lips, his white teeth, his pure breath, vvill always arouse 
the envy of an aged emperor. And then, every morning, he sets 
himself afresh to the task of earmng his bread; and while his hands 
earn his bread, his dorsal column gains pride, his brain gathers 
ideas. His task finished, he returns to ineffable ecstasies, to contem- 
plation, to joys; he beholds his feet set in affiictions, in obstacles, on 
the pavement, in the nettles, sometimes in the mire; his head in 
the %ht. He is firm, serene, gentle, peaceful, attentive, serious, 
content with little, kindly ; and he thanks God for having bestowed on 
him those two forms of riches whidh many a rich man lacks: work, 
which makes him free; and thought, which makes him dignified. 

This is what had hai^>ened with Marius. To tell^ jthe truth, he 
inclined a litUe too much to the side of contemplatjon. Froijfi the 
day when he had succeeded in earning his livie®» withsomeapiMroaeh 
to certainty, he had stoj^ped, thii^ng it good to poor, aod 
retrenching time from his work to give to thought*, th# is toaay^ he 
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scqaledmes pamd entire days in meditation, absorbed, enguMed, 
Site a visionaxy, in tine mute voluptuousness ^ecstasy aud in^vmdi 
radBance. He had tiuis propound^ the prol^em of his life: toldt 
as little as possible at material labour^ in order to toil as much as 
possible at belabour which is impalpaltie; in oth^ words, to bestow 
a few hours on real life, and to cast tibe rest to the infinite. As he 
believed that he lacked notiiing, he did not perceive that con- 
templation, thus understood, ends by becoming one of the forms 
of i^eness; that he was contenting himself with conquermg the 
first necessities of life, and that he was resting firom his labours too 
soon. 

It was evident that, for this eneigetic and enthusiastic nkture, 
tins could only be a transitory state, and that, at the first i^odc 
against the inevitable complications of destiny, Marius \^uld 
awaken. 

In the meantime, although he was a lawyer, and whatever Father 
Gillenormand thought about the matter, he was not practising, he 
was not even pettifogging. Meditation had turned him aside from 
pleading. To haunt attorneys, to follow the court, to hunt up cases 
— what a bore! Why should he do itPHesawno reason for changing 
the manner of gaining his livelihood. The obscure and ill-paid 
publishing establishment had come to mean for him a sure source 
of work which did not involve too much labour, as we have ex- 
plained, and which sufficed for his wants. 

One of the pubfishers fer whom he worked, M. Magimel, I 
think, offered to take him into his own house, to lodge him well, to 
fumuh him with regular occupation, and to give him fifteen hundred 
firanesa year. To be well lodged! Fifteen hundred firancs! No doubt. 
But renounce his liberty I Be on fixed wages! A sort of hired man 
of letters! According to Marius’ opinion, if he accepted, his position 
would become both better and worse at the same time, he acquired 
comfort, and lost his dignity; it wasa fine and ctmiplete unhappiness 
convert^ into a repuMve and ridiculous state of torture: something 
like tiie case of a bfind man who should recov^ ^esight cf one eye. 
ftfined. 

K^rius dwelt insofitude. Owing to hxs taste fer remaining outskb 
ofbvorything, and through having been too much alarmed, he hud 
nc^ entered decidedly into the group jprerided over by IsyokUs. 

had remained firiends; ilie^ were ready to assht each 
odfer on occasbn in every possfele way; Imt noticing mxm, Marititt 
had two fiiends: one young, Gourfeyrac; and one old, M. Mabeuf. 
Ifemdinedinoreto tiieddman. In the first place, he owed to him 
the revofution which had taken |tiace within him; to hssa he was 
inddbted fer having known and loved his father. *He operated on 
me Ibr a cataract,* he said. 
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11m ckurchwB^ikn had ctrttdBfy 

It w«8 1 ^, liowever^ timt M. MabeuCliad been the 

calm ud impassive agent of Providence in this cosmection^ lie had 
enlightened Marius l^diance and without being aware of the fiict, 
as does a candle which some one brings; he had been the can^e 
and not the some one. 

As fOT Marius^ inward political revolution, M. Mabeuf was 
totally incapable of comprehoiding it, of willing or of directing it. 

As we shall see M. Mabeuf again, later on, a few words will not 
be superfluous. 


M. Mabeuf 

On the day when M. Mabeuf said to Marius: ‘Certainly I approve 
of politicai opinions,’ he expressed the real state of his mind. All 
political opinions were matters of indifference to him, and he 
approved them all, without distinction, provided they him in 
peace, as the Greeks called the Furies ‘the beautiful, the good, the 
charming,’ the Eumenides. M. Mabeuf ’s political opinion consisted 
in a passionate love for plants, and, above all, for books. Like all 
the rest of the world, be possessed the termination in hf, withilait 
which no one could exist at that time, but he was ndlher a Royalist, 
a Bonapartist, a Chartist, an Orleanist, nor an Anarchist; he was 
a beuqmnisty a collector of <dd books. He did not understand how men 
could busy themsrives with hating each other because of silly stuff 
like the charter, democracy, legidmacy, monarchy, the republic, 
etc., when there were in the worM all sorts of mosses, grasses, and 
shrubs which they might be lookir^at, and heaps offoli^, and even 
of gamos, which diey might turn over. He took good care not to 
become useless; having hooks did not prevent his readmg, bring a 
botanist did not prevent his bring a gardener. When he mi^ 
Pontmercy’s acquaintance, this sympathy had exismd between the 
colonri and hiimdlf--tfaat what die colmidi did for flowers, he dsdl 
for Bruits, M. Mabeuf had succeeded in producing seedling pears 
as (McfUry as the pears of St Germain; it is fiom one rit ^s 
combmaflont, apparent^, that the October Mhabelle» now 
criribrated and no less perflimed ^an die nanmer h£brabdle» tswes 
itsori^ He went to mail rather flom geiMileiiessdian flrom 
and brause, as he loved die faces of men^ Iriit hated thehr noise^ 
hC' found thra assembled and sUent only in church. Feeling that 
he must be somethii^ in the State, he had chosen the career of 
warden. However, he had never succeeded in loving ai^ wMan 
atmuch asa tufip bulb, nor any man as much asan 
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loQg passed sixty, when, one day, some one asked him: *Have you 
never been married?* ^1 have forgotten,* said he. When it sometimes 
happened to him — ^and to whom does it not happen? — ^to say; ^Oh! 
iff were only rich!* it was not when ogling a pretty girl, as was the 
case with Father Gillenormand, but when contemplating an old 
book. He lived alone with an old housekeeper. He was somewhat 
gouty, and when he was asleep, his aged fingers, stiffened with 
rheumatism, lay crooked up in the folds of his sheets. He had 
composed and published a Flwa of the Environs of Cauier€tz\ with 
coloured plates, a work which enjoyed a tollable measme of 
esteem and which sold well. People rang his bell, in the\Rue 
M62d6res, two or three times a day, to ask for it. He drew as inuch 
as two thousand francs a year from it; this constituted nearly the 
whole of his fortune. Although poor, he had had the talent to 
form for himself, by dint of patience, privations, and time, a precious 
collection of rare copies of every sort. He never went out without a 
book under his arm, and he often returned with two. The sole 
decoration the four rooms on the ground door, which composed 
his lodgings, consisted of framed herbariums, and engravings of the 
old masters. The sight of a sword or a gun chilled his blood. He had 
never approached a cannon in his life, even at the Invalides. ^e 
had a passable stomach, a brother who was a cur^, perfectly white 
hair, no teeth, either in his mouth or his mind, a trembling in every 
limb, a Picard accent, an infantile laugh, the air of an old sheep, 
and he was easily frightened. Add to this, that he had no other 
friendship, no other acquaintance among the living, than an old 
bookseller of the Porte-Saint-Jacques, named Royal. His dream was 
to naturalize indigo in France. 

His servant was also a sort of innocent. The poor good old woman 
was a spinster. Sultan, her cat, which might have mewed Allegri’s 
miserere in the Sixtine Chapel, had filled her heart and sufficed for 
ffie quantity of passion which existed in her. None of har dreams 
had ever proceeded as far as man. She had never been able to get 
further than her cat. L^e him, she had a mustache. Her glory con- 
sisted in her caps, which were always white. She passed her time, 
on Sundays, after mass, in counting over the linen in her chest, 
and in spreading out cm her bed the dresses in the piece which she 
bought and never had made up. She kne^ how to read. M. Mabeuf 
had nicknamed hor Mother Plutarque. 

Mabc^had taken a fancy to Marius, because Marius, being 
youi^ and g^tie, warmed his age witiiout startling his timidity. 

comhiz^ witii gentleness produces on edd people the effiect 
of the sun without wind. When Marius was saturated with military 
glory, with gunpowder, with marches- and countermarches, and 
witii sdl those prodigious battles in which his father had given and 
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received such tremendous blows of the sword, he went to sec M. 
Mabeuf, and M. Mabeuf talked to him of his hero from the point 
of view of flowers. 

His brother the cur<§ died about 1830, and almost immedtatdiy, 
as when the night is drawing on^ the whole horizon grew dark for 
M. Mabeuf. A notary’s failure deprived him of the sum of ten 
thousand francs, which was all that he possessed in his brother’s 
right and his own. The Revolution of July brought a crisis to 
publishing. In a period of embarrassment, the first thing which does 
not sell is a Flora, The Flora of the Environs ofCauteretz stopped short. 
Weeks passed by without a single purchaser. Sometimes M. 
Mabeuf started at the sound of the bell. ‘Monsieur,’ said Mother 
Plutarque sadly, ‘it is the water-carrier.’ In short, one day, M. 
Mabeuf quitted the Rue M^zi^res, abdicated the functions of 
warden, gave up Saint-Sulpice, sold not a part of his books, but of 
his prints, — that to which he was the least attached, — and installed 
himself in a little house on the Rue Montparnasse, where, however, 
he remained but one quarter for two reasons: in the first place, the 
ground floor and the garden cost three hundred francs, and he 
dared not spend more than two hundred francs on his rent; in the 
second, being near Fatou’s shooting-gallery, he could hear the 
pistol-shots; which was intolerable to him. 

He carried off his Flora^ his copper-plates, his herbariums, his 
portfolios, and his books, and established himself near the 
Salp^tri^, in a sort of thatched cottage of the village of Austerlitz, 
where, for fifty crowns a year, he got three rooms and a garden 
enclosed by a hedge, and containing a well. He took advantage of 
this removal to sell off nearly all his furniture. On the day of his 
entrance into his new quarters, he was very gay, and drove the 
nails on which his engravings and herbariums were to hang, with 
his own hands, dug in his garden the rest of the day, and at night, 
peredving that Mother Plutarque had a melancholy air, and was 
very thoughtful, he tapped her on the shoulder and said to her 
with a smile: ‘We have the indigo!’ 

Only two visitors, the bookseller of the Porte-Saint-Jacquesand Ma- 
rius, were admitted to view the thatched cottage at Austerlitz, a brawl- 
ing name which was, to tell the truth, extremely disagreeable to him. 

However, as we have just pointed out, brains which are absorbed 
in some \nt of wisdom, or folly, or, as it often happens, in both at 
once, are but slowly accessible to the things of actual life. Their 
own destiny is a far-off thing to them. There results firom such 
concentratiem a passivity, which, ifit were the outcome t^reasoning, 
would resemble philosophy. One declines, descends, trickles away, 
even crumbles away, and yet is hardly conscious of it one^s 1^.' It 
always ends, it is true, in an awakemng, but the awaksimng 
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iRlSicineaEtme, ii seems as though held ourselves neutral in 
dios^uoie vtf^ch is gcang on betw^ our happiness and our un- 
happiness. We are the stake, and we look on at the game with 
ixt&Cerence. 

It is dius that^ adiwart the eloud which formed about him, when 
aU his h<^>e8 were extinguished one after the other, M. Mifoeuf 
remained rather puerilely, but profoundly serene. His habits of 
mind bad the regular swing of a pendulum. Once xnoimtea on an 
ilhiaion, he went for a very long time, even after the iUusihn had 
disai^peared. A dock does not stop short at the precise nmment 
y/btn the key is lost. \ 

Mabeuf had his innocent pleasures. These pleasures vwere 
inexpensive and imexpected; the merest chance furnished them. 
One day. Mother Hutarque was reading a romance in one corner 
of the room. She was reading aloud, finding that she understood 
betmr thus. To read aloud is to assure one’s self of what one is 
reading. There are people who read very loud, and who have the 
appearence of giving themsdves their word of honour as to what 
tl^ Are perusing. 

It was with this sort of energy that Mother Plutarque was reading 
the romance which she had in hand. M. Mabeuf heard her witly>ut 
listening to her. ^ 

In the course of her reading, Mother Plutarque came to this 
phrase. It was a question of an officer of dragoons and a beauty: — 

* — ^Thc beauty pouted, and die dragoon — * 

Here die interrupted herself to wipe har glasses. 

*Boixddha and the Dragon,* struck in M. Mabeuf in a low voice. 
^Yes, it is true that there was a dragon, which, from the depths of its 
cave, spouted flame dirough his maw and set die heavens on fire. 
Many stars had already been consumed by this moxistor, whidi, 
beakfes, had the claws of a tiger. Bouddha went into its den and 
sucocseded In cemverdng the dragon. That is a g^ book that you 
are reading. Mother Plutarque. There is no more beauty iBgaad 
in eadstence.* 

And Mabeuf fed into a delicious revery* 


5. Pmr^ a Goad j^tigh^Jbr JMSmy 

hbamm liked dak candid M man who saw himsdf gradually 
folhug into ^clutches ofindigenGe, and who came to fed astonidi*- 
menti little fay little, without, however, being made melancholy fay 
it. Kjbuius met Gourfisycac and sought put M. Mabeuf. Very rai^y, 
however; twice a month at most 
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Marius’ pleasure cscumted in taking toisg uoilks alone (as the 
outer boulevarcis, or in ^e Ghamps-de-Mais, or m dse least 
frequented alleys of the Luxembourg. He ofhm half a day 
in gamg at a market garden, the beds oflettuce, theehidkexison the 
dung«heap, the horse ^ning the water-wheel. iW passerby 
stared at him in surprise, and some of them tho]Ught his attire 
suspicious and his mien sinister. He was only a poor young 
dreaming in an objectless way. 

It was during one of his strolls that he had hit upon the Gorbeau 
house, and, tempted by its isolation and its cheapness, had taken up 
his abode there. He was known there only under the name of M. 
Marius. 

Some of his father’s old generals or old comrades had invited him 
to go and sec them, when they learned about him. Marius had not 
refused their invitations. They afforded opportunities of talking 
about his father. Thus he went from time to time, to Comte Pnjol, 
to General Bellavesne, to General Fririon, to the Invalides. There 
was music and dancing there. On such evenings, Marius put on his 
new coat. But he never went to these evening parties or balls except 
on days when it was freeaing cold, because he could not afford a 
carria^, and he did not wish to arrive with boots otherwise than 
like mirrors. 

He said sometimes, but without bitterness: ‘Men are so made that 
in a drawing-room you may be soiled everywhere except on your 
shoes. In order to insure a good reception there, only one 
irreproachable thing is asked of you; your conscience? No, your 
boots.’ 

All passions except those of the heart are dissipated by revery. 
Marius’ political fevers vanished thus. The Revolution 1830 
assisted in the process, by satisfying and calming him. He 
the same, setting aside his fits of wrath. He still hdd the samr 
opinions. Only, they had been tempered. To speak accuratply^ he 
had no longer any opinions, he had sympathies. To what party did 
he belong? To the party of humanity. Out of humanity he i^ose 
France; out of die Nation he chose the people; out of the people he 
chose the woman. It was to that point abwe all, that his pity waa 
directed. Kow he preferred an idea to a deed, a poet to a hero^ and 
he adnnred a book like Job more than an event like Mawigo. 
And then, w^ben, after a day spent in meditation, he retunied iq. the 
evening through the bouleva^, and caught a s^impse throti^ the 
hrancteoftha trees of itefath(mdesBqpMu:e b^<^ thenan^etea 
gleams, the ab^, the shadow, the mystery, all that which Js qidy 
human seemed very petty indeed to him. 

He thought that he had, aind he really had, in &ct, anivedat tbe 
truth of Hfe and of human {dulosojdiy, and he had ended fay jgfaiinK 
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at nothing but heaven^ the only thing which Truth can perceive 
from the bottom of her well. 

'Hiis did not prevent him from multiplying his plans, his com- 
binations, his scaffoldings, his projects for the future. In this state 
of revery, an eye which could have cast a glance into Marius’ 
interior would have been dazzled with the purity of that soul. In 
fact, had it been given to our eyes of the flesh to gaze into the 
consciences of others, we should be able to judge a man much more 
surely according to what he dreams, than according to waat he 
thinis. There is will in thought, there is none in dreams. Rfcvery, 
which is utterly spiontaneous, takes and keeps, even in the gigkntic 
and the ideal, ^e form of our spirit. Nothing proceeds more dinectly 
and more sincerely from the very depth of our soul, than . our 
unpremeditated and boundless aspirations towards the splendours 
of destiny. In these aspirations, much more than in deliberate, 
rational co-ordinated ideas, is the real character of a man to be 
found. Our chimaeras are the things which the most resemble us. 
Each one of us dreams of the unknown and the impossible in 
accordance with his nature. 

Towards the middle of this year 1831, the old woman who waited 
on Marius told him that his neighbours, the wretched Jondrette 
family, had been turned out of doors. Marius, who passed nearly 
the whole of his days out of the house, hardly knew that he had 
any neighbours. 

‘Why are they turned out?’ he asked. 

‘Because they do not pay their rent; they owe for two quarters.’ 

‘How much is it?’ 

‘Twenty francs,’ said the old woman. 

Marius had thirty francs saved up in a drawer. 

‘Here,’ he said to the old woman, ‘take these twenty-five francs. 
Pay for the poor people and give them five francs, and do not tell 
than that it was I.* 


6, 77k Substitute 

It chanced that theregiment to which li^tenant Th^dule belonged 
came to perform garrison duty in Park. Thk inspired Aunt 
GBloiormaiid with a second idea. She had, on the first occasion, 
hit upon the plan of having Marius spied upon by Th6odule; now 
she plotted to have Hi^ule take Ma^bus‘ place. 

At all evenk and in case the grandfother shoidd feel the vague 
need of a young foce in the house, — these raysofdawn aresometimes 
ruin,-^it was esq^edioit to tmother Marius. ‘Take it 
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as a simple erratum/ she thought, ‘such as one sees iii bodes. For 
Marius, read Th^odule/ 

A grandnephew is almost the same as a grandson; in de£sult of 
a lawyer one takes a lancer. 

One morning, when M. Gillenormand was about to read some- 
thing in the QuoHdienrUf his daughter entered and said to him in her 
sweetest voice; for the question concerned her favourite: — 

‘Father, Th6odule is coming to present his respects to you this 
morning.’ 

‘Who’s Th^odule?’ 

‘Your grandnephew.’ 

‘Ah!* said the grandfather. 

Then he went back to his reading, thought no more of his grand- 
nephew, who was merely some Th^dule or other, and soon flew into 
a rage, which almost always happened when he read. The ‘sheet’ 
which he held, although Royalist, of course, announced for the 
following day, without any softening phrases, one of these little 
events which were of daily occurrence at that date in Paris: ‘That 
the students of the schools of law and medicine were to assemble 
on the Place du Pantheon, at midday, — to deliberate.’ The discussion 
concerned one of the questions of the moment, the artillery of the 
National Guard, and a conflict between the Minister of War and 
‘the citizen’s militia,’ on the subject of the cannon parked in 
the courtyard of the Louvre. The students were to ‘deliberate’ over 
this. It did not take much more than this to swell M. Gillenormand’s 
rage. 

He thought of Marius, who was a student, and who would 
probably go with the rest, to ‘deliberate, at midday, on the Place 
du Pantheon.’ 

As he was indulging in this painful dream, Lieutenant Thdodule 
entered clad in plain clothes as a bourgeois, which was clever of 
him, and was discreetly introduced by Mademoiselle Gillenormand. 
The lancer had reasoned as follows: ‘The old druid has not sunk 
all his money in a life pension. It is well to disguise one’s self as a 
civilian from time to time.’ 

Madonoiselle Gillenormand s^d aloud to her father: — 

‘Th&dule, your grandnephew.’ 

And in a low voice, to the lieutenant: — 

‘Approve of evorything.’ 

And she withdrew. 

The lieutenant, who was but little accustomed to such venerable 
encounters, stammered .with some tamidity: ‘Good day, unt^/ — 
and made a salute composed of the involuntary and mecbaid^ 
outline of the military salute finished off as a bourgim 

‘Ah! so it’s you; that is wdl, dt down,’ said the old genflpailain* 
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. Thoit 8ald> he totally Ibi^t the laocer. 

Ih^ule seated hisasdf^ aod M. GiliencHrmaiid rose. 

M. GBlexioriziaiid htggn to pace back and forth, his hands in 
his pockets, tidking aloud, and twitching, with his irritated old 
hngm, at the two watches which he wore in his two fobs. 

**X 1 iat pack of hratsl they convene on the Place du Panth6on! 
by my life! urchins who were with their nurses but yesterday ^If one 
were to squeeze their noses, milk would burst out. Aim they 
ddiberate to-morrow, at midday. What are we coming tonWhat 
are we coming to? It is clear that we are making for the abyss. 
That is what the descamisados have brought us tol To deliben^te on 
the citizen artillery! To go and jabber in the open air over the 
jibes of the National Guard! And with whom are they to aieet 
diere? Just see whither Jacobinism leads. 1 wUl bet anydung you 
like, a million against a counter, that there will be no one there but 
returned convicts and released galley-slaves. The Republicans and 
ti^ galleyndaves, — ^they form but one nose and one handkerchief* 
Gamot iised to say: ** Where would you have me go, traitor?** 
Fouch^ replied: “Vhicrever you please, imbcdle!** That*8 what the 
Republicans are like.’ 

*That is true,* said Th^oduie. I 

M, Gillenormand half turned his head, saw Th^odule, and went 
on:— 

^When one reflects that that scoundrel was so vile as to turn 
curbonaro! Why did you leave my house? To go and become a 
Rjq)ublican! P^t! In the first place, the people want none of your 
republic, they have common sense, they know well that there always 
have be^ ki^, and that there always will be; they know well that 
th^.people are only the people, after all, they make spenrt of it, of 
your repuldio— do you understand, idiot? Is it not a horrible 
captsee? To Ikll in love with P^ Duchesne, to make sheqp’s-eyes 
at tbe guiilodne, to sing romances, and play on die guitar under the 
balcony of *^5 — it’s enough to make one spit on all these young 
Mlows, such fl>ol8 are they! They are all alike. Not one escapes. It 
suffices for them to breathe the air which blows dirough the street 
to lose their senses. Ihe nineteenth century is poison. The first 
scamp that happens along lets his beard grow like a goafs, thinks 
himp^ a real scoundrd, axid abandon his old relatives* He’s a 
R^^ddicaxsi, he’s a romantic. What does that mean, romantic? Do 
me;^ to tell me what it is. Ail possible iblto. A year ago, 
ran to HemaiL Now, 1 just ask you, tbmmdt anddieBesi 
abimxixaticms which are not even written in Frenchl And then, 
they Imve cannons in the oour^mrd .cf the Ijouvre. Such are the 
, rascaSlies of this ageP 
, *¥6u as^ risht, unde,’ said Th^dodnle. 
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M* GiUenorc^dcc^imijed: — 

^Gannons in the courtyard of the Mummi For what purpose? 
Do you want to fire grape-shot at the Apollo Belvdd^re? What have 
those cartridges to do with the Venus de Medici? Oh! die young 
men of the {U’esent day are all hladtguards! What a petty creature 
is their Benjamin Cbnstant! And those who are not rascahr are 
simpletons! Ihey do all they can to make themselves ugly, they 
are badly dressed, they are afraid of women, in the presence 
petticoats they have a mendicant air which sets the girls into fits 
of laughter; on my word of honour, one would say the poor 
creatures were adiamed of love. They are deformed, and they 
complete themselves by being stupid; they repeat the pirns ^ 
Tiercdin and Potier, they have sack coats, stablemen^S waistcoats, 
shirts of coarse linen, trousers of coarse cloth, boots of coarse 
leather, and thdbr rigmarole resembles their plumage. One might 
make use of their jargon to put new soles on their old shoes. And 
all this awkward batch of brats hat political opinions, if you please. 
Political opinions should be strictly forbidden. They &bricate 
systems, they recast society, they demolish the monarchy, they fling 
ail laws to the earth, they put the attic in the cellar^s place and my 
porter in the place of the King, they turn Europe topsy-turvy, they 
reconstruct the world, and all their love affairs consist in staring 
slily at the ankles of the laundresses as these women cUmb into their 
esurts. Ah ! Marius! Ah 1 you black-guard ! to go and vociferate on the 
public place! to discuss, to debate, to take measures! They call 
that measures, just God! Disorder humbles itself and becomes silly. 

1 have seen chaos, I now see a mess. Students deliberating on the 
National Guard, — such a thii^ could not be seen among the 
Ogibewas nor the Gadodaches! Savages who go naked, with their 
noddl^ dressed like a shuttlecock, with a club in their paws, are 
kss of brutes than those bachelors ofarts! The four-penny monkeys! 
And they set up forjudges! Those creatures delibemte and ratioci- 
nate! The end of the world is cornel This is plainly the end of this 
miserable terraqueous globe! A final hiccough was required,, and 
France has emitted it. Deliberate, my rascakl Such thingsf vdU 
happen so long as they go and r^ the newspapers undt^,^. 
ar^es of the OtUon. That costs them a sou, and thdr good WM, , 
and thek intdligence, mid dieir heart and their soul, knd 
They emerge thence, and decamp fiom their fittnBies. All 
papers are pests ; all, even tfie Drape^BUmt At bottom, Martam^HC' 
was a Jacobin. Ah! just Heaven! you may boast of having driven 
your grendladier to despiasr, that you mayP 
is evidenV said Th^ule. 

Aiid profiting by the fact that M* Gfilenormand was taking brch^ 
the Umoer added in a mag^terial manner:— 
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There should be no other newspaper than the Mmim^ and no 
otbor bode than the Atmmiri MUitain.* 

M. Gillenormand continued: — 

*It is like their Siey^! A regicide ending in a senator; for that 
is die way they always end. They give themselves a scar with the 
address of thou as citizens^ in order to get themselves called^ eventu** 
ally, Monsieur le Comte, Monsieur le Comte as big as arm, 
assassins of September. The philosopher Sicyfcs! I will doT myself 
the justice to say, that I have never had any better opinion of the 
philosophies of all those philosophers, than of the spectacleslof the 
grimacer of Tivoli! One day I saw the Senators cross thelOyiai 
Malplaquct in mantles of violet velvet sown with bees, witAt hats 
k la Henri IV. They were hideous. One would have pronounced 
them monkeys from the tiger’s court. Citizens, I declare to you, 
that your progress is madness, that your humanity is a dream, 
that your revolution is a crime, that your republic is a monster, 
that your young and virgin France comes from the brothel, and 
I maintain it against all, whoever you may be, whether journalists, 
economists, legists, or even were you better judges of liberty, of 
equality, and fraternity than the knife of the guillotine! And that 
I announce to you, my fine fellows!’ 

Tarbleu!’ cried the lieutenant, ‘that is wonderfully true,* 

M. Gillenormand paused in a gesture which he had begun, 
wheeled round, stared Lancer Thtodule intently in the eyes, and 
said to him:— 

‘You are a fool.’ 



BOOK SIXTH 

THE CONJUNCTION OF TWO STARS 

/. The Sobriquet: Mode of Formation of FamUy Names 

Maiuus was, at this qpoch, a handsome young man, of Tn^riixim 
stature, with thick and intensely black hair, a lofty and intelligent 
brow, well-opened and passionate nostrils, an air of calmness and 
sincerity, and with something indescribably proud, thoughtful, and 
innocent over his whole countenance. His profile, all of whose lines 
were rounded, without thereby losing their firmness, had a certain 
Germanic sweetness, which has made its way into the French 
physiognomy by way of Abace and Lorraine, and that complete 
absence of angles which rendered the Sicambres so easily recog- 
nizable among the Romans, and which dbtinguishes the leonine 
from the aquiline race. He was at that period of life when the mind 
of men who think b composed, in nearly equal parts, of depth and 
ingenuousness. A grave situadon being given, he had all that b 
required to be stupid: one more turn of the key, and he might be 
sublime. Hb manners were reserved, cold, polished, not very genial. 
As hb mouth was charming, hb lips the reddest, and hb teeth the 
whitest in the world, hb smile corrected the severity of hb face, as a 
whole. At certain moments, that pure brow and that voluptuous 
smile presented a singular contrast. Hb eyes were small, but hb 
glance was large. 

At the period of hb most abject misery, he had observed that 
young girb turned round when he passed by, and he fled or hid, 
with death in hb soul. He thought that they were staring at him 
because of hb old clothes, and that they were laughing at them; 
the fact b, that they star^ at him because of his grace, and that 
they dreamed of him. 

Thb mute mbunderstanding between him and the pretty passers- 
by had made him shy. He chose none of them for the excellent 
reason that he fled from all of them. He lived thus indefimtety, — 
stupidly, as Gburfeyrac said. 

Courfeyrac also said to him: ‘Do not aspire to be venerable’ 
[they called each other thou; it b the tendency of youthM friendships 
to slip into thb mode of address]. ‘Let me give you a piece of advl^ 
my dear fellow. Don’t read so many books, and look a litde 'more 
at the lasses. The jades have some good points about them, O 
Mariusi By dint of fleeing and blushing, you will beemne 
brutaliaed.’ 

On other occasions, Gourfeyrac encountered him and saidt~ 
‘Good nmrning, Monsieur I’Abbi^!’ - 

When Gourfeyrac had addressed to him some remark of Ibb 
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m^xxx^ Marius avoided vtotxmn, both ydung and old> more than ever 
Ibfr a wedk; to come^ and he avoided Ck>urfeyrac to hoo^ 

Never^iesSy thm existed in all the immensity of creationy two 
women whom Marii^ did not fleCy and to whom he paid no attention 
whatever. In truth, he would have been very much amazed if he 
had been informed that they wm^ wmnen. One was the bearded old 
woman who swept out his chamboTy and caused CSourft^rac to 
say: ^Seeing that his servant woman wears his beard, Marfus dom 
not wear his own beard.’ The other was a sort of little ^1 whom he 
saw v«ry often, and whom he never looked at. \ 

For nvHe than a year, Marius had noticed in one of the wUks of 
the Luxembourg, the one which skirts the parapet of the 
a man and a very young girl, who were almost always seated side 
by side on the same bench, at the most solitary end of the dlley, 
oa the Rue de I’Ouest side* Every time that that chance whi<^ 
meddles with the strolls of persons whose gaze is turned inwards^^. 
led Marius to that walk, — ^and it was nearly every day, — he found 
tins couple there. The man appeared to 1^ about sixty years of 
age; he seemed sad and saious; his whole person presented the 
rdbmt and weary aspect peculiar to military men who have retired 
Gram the service. If he had wc»rn a decoration, Marius would h^ve 
said: *He is an ex«officer.^ He had kindly but unapproachable' air, 
and he never let his glance linger on the eyes any one. He wore 
blue trousers, a blue frock coat and a broad-brimmed hat, which 
always appeared to be new, a black cravat, a quaker shirt, that is to 
say, it was dazzlingly white, but of coarse linen. A grisette who passed 
near him one day, said: 'Here’s a very tidy widower.’ His hair was 
very white. 

The first time that the young girl who accompanied him came 
and seated herself on the bench vriiich they seemed to have adopted, 
she was a sort of child thirteen or fourteen years of age, so thin as 
to be almost homdy, awkward, inrignificant, and with a possible 
promise of handsome eyes. Only, they were always raised with a sort 
of dS^deasing assurance. Her dress was both ag^ and childish, like 
&a; ib:t88 c€ the schcdars in a convent; it consisted of a badly cut 
^ ofidadc merino. They had the air ofbeing hither and dau^ ter. 

scanned this old man, who was not yet aged, and this 
Jltde who was not yet a parson, foaa few days, and th^eafier 
ptoid no attendon to theim They, on their ride, cMd not appear even 
Ib rise him* They conversed togikhcr wifo a peac^l and indifferent 
s^;inhegM clmt^^ and merrily* the old man talked 

bntlMJe, and, at tisnes, he fixed on h^ eyes overfiowmg widi an 
inafihbie pale^ty* ' 

Marius had acquired the mechaascrii hdlrit of anolUng in dial 
He insieiiaMy^lbim . 
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This 18 the wuy thmgs weiit:^ 

Maiius liked to arrive by the end the alley which was furthest 
fit>m their bench; he walked the whole length of the aHey, passed 
in front of them, then n^umed to the extremity whence be had 
amtp and beganagain. This he did five or six timesin the course of 
hii promenade^ and the promenade was taken five or six thnes a 
week, without its having occurred to him or to these people to 
exchange a greeting* That personage, and that young girl, although 
they appeared,— and perhaps because they appear^ — to shun all 
glances, had, naturally, caused some attention on the part of the 
five or six students who strolled along the P6pmi^e from time to 
time; the studious afrer their lectures, the others afrer their game 
of billiards. Gourfeyrac, who was among tiie last, had obi^ed 
them several times, but, finding tiie girl homely, he had speedily 
and carefully kept out of the way. He had fied, di^harging at them 
a sobriquet, like a Parthian dait. Impressed solely with the child’s 
gown and the old man’s hair, he had dubbed the daughter Made- 
moiselle Lanoire, and the father, Montieur Ldblanc, so that, as no 
one knew them under any other title, this nickname became a law 
in the default of any other name. The students said: 'Ah! Monsieur 
Leblanc is on his bench.’ And Marius, like tiaie rest, had found it 
convenient to call this unknown gentleman Monsieur Leblanc. 

We shall foUow their example, aixl we shall say M. Leblanc, in 
order to facilitate this tale. 

So Marius saw them nearly every day, at the same hour, during 
the first year. He found the man to his taste, but the girl insipid. 


<2. Lux Fmta Est 

Durino the second year, precisely at the point in this hisuxy which 
the reader has now reached, it chanc^ that this habit of the 
Luxembouig was interrupted, without Marius himself being ^te 
aware why, and nearly tix months elapsed, during which he did 
not set loot in the alley. One day, at last, he retun^ thither once 
more; it was a serene summer morning, and Marius was in joyous 
mood, as one is when the weather is fine. It seemed to him ^t he 
had in 1:^ heart all the songs of the birds that he was listening to, 
and aH Ijui bits of blue sky of whic^ he cau^t glimpses through the 
leaves trees^ , , 

Be w^stiai^ to 'lus aSey,’ and when fie reached the it 

he perc^ved, SitiB on the tome bench, that wefi-l^wn 
^^y, when ieapptoac^Ml, it cerlainiy was:^saiM,ni^; 
^teemed to him that it was no longer the same gui. Thepenon whooi 
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he now beheld was a tall and beautiful creature, possessed of all 
die most charming lines of a woman at the precise moment when 
they are still combined widi all the most ingenuous graces of the 
child; a pure and fugitive moment, which can be expressed only by 
these two words, — ^‘fifteen years.* She had wonderful brown hair, 
shaded with threads of gold, a brow that seemed made of marble, 
cheeks that seemed made of rose-leaf, a pale hush, an /agitated 
whiteness, an exquisite mouth, whence smiles darted like sunbeams, 
and words like music, a head such as Raphael would have given 
to Mary, set upon a neck that Jean Goujon would have atWibuted 
to a Venus. And, in order that nothing might be lacking to this 
bewitching face, her nose was not handosme — ^it was pretty ; neither 
straight nor curved, neither Italian nor Greek; it was the Frisian 
nose, that is to say, spiritual, delicate, irregular, pure, — ^which drives 
painters to despair, and charms poets. 

When Marius passed near her, he could not see her eyes, which 
were constantly lowered. He saw only her long chestnut lashes, 
permeated with shadow and modesty. 

This did not prevent the beautihil child from smiling as she 
listened to what the white-haired old man was saying to her, and 
nothing could be more fascinating than that fresh smile, combined 
with those drooping eyes. 

For a moment, Marius thought that she was another daughter of 
the same man, a sister of the former, no doubt. But when the 
invariable habit of his stroll brought him, for the second time, near 
the bench, and he had examined her attentively, he recognized 
her as the same. In six months the little girl had become a young 
maiden; that was all. Nothing is more frequent than this phe- 
nomenon. There is a moment when girls blossom out in the twinlding 
of an eye, and become roses all at once. One left them children but 
yesterday; to-day, one finds them disquieting to the feelings. 

This child had not only grown, sli^ had become idealized. As 
three days in April suffice to cover certain trees with fiowers, six 
months had sufficed to clothe her with beauty. Her April had 
arrived. 

One sometimes sees people, who, poor and mean, seem to wake 
up, pass suddenly fiom indigence to luxury, indulge in expenditures 
of all i^rts, and become dazzling, prodigal, imtgnificent, all of a 
laidden. l^t is die result of having pocketed an income; a note 
fdi due yesterday. The young girl had received her quarterly 
income. 

And ffien, she was no longer the schooi-giri with her' fblt hat, her 
i^^anxio gown, her scholar's dices, and red hands; taste had come 
di^fier with b^uty; she was a weU-dressed pemm^ clad widi a sort 
of ridi and simple elegance, and without affiectation. She wore a 
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dress of black damask, a cape of the same material, and bonnet 
of white crape. Her white gloves displayed the delicacy of the hand 
which toyed with the carved, Chinese ivory handle of a parasol, 
and her silken shoe outlined the smallness of her foot. When one 
passed near her, her whole toilette exhaled a youthful and pene- 
trating perfume. 

As for the man, he was the same as usual. 

The second time that Marius approached her, the young girl 
raised her eyelids; her eyes were of a deep, celestial blue, but in that 
veiled azure, there was, as yet, nothing but the glance of a child. 
She looked at Marius indifferently, as she would have stared at the 
brat running beneath the sycamores, or the marble vase which cast 
a shadow on the bench, and Marius, on his side, continued his 
promenade, and thought about something else. 

He passed near the bench where the young girl sat, five or six 
times, but without even turning his eyes in her direction. 

On the following days, he returned, as was his vront, to the 
Luxembourg; as usual, he found there *the father and daughter’; 
but he paid no further attention to them. He thought no more about 
the girl now that she was beautifiil, than he had when she was 
homely. He passed very near the bench where she sat, because such 
was his habit. 


5. Effect of the Spring 

One day, the air was warm, the Luxembourg was inundated with 
light and shade, the sky was as pure as though the angels had 
washed it that morning, the sparrows were giving vent to litde 
twitters in the depths of the chestnut-trees, Marius had thrown open 
his whole soul to nature, he was not thinking of anything, he simply 
lived and breathed, he passed near the bench, the young girl raised 
her eyes to him, the two glances met. 

What was there in the young ^rl’s glance on this occasion? Marius 
could not have told. There was nothing and there was everything. 
It was a strange flash. 

She dropped her eyes, and he pursued his way. 

What he had just seen vras no longer the ingenuous and simple 
eye of a child; it was a mysterious ^f wluch had hadf opened, then 
abruptly clos^ again. 

There comes a day when the young girl glances in this maimer* 
Woe to him who chances to be there! . " 

That first gaze of a soul which does not, as yet, know kself, it like 
the dawn in the sky. It h the awalssning of someth!^ vadian^^^ 

UM,, as 
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fMange. Nothing cm give any idea of the dax^^ous charm of that 
tmexpectexi gleam, whidi flashes suddenly and vaguely forth dfrom 
adorable diadows, and which is compost of all the innocmce of 
the presmt, and of all the passion o£ the future. It is a sort of 
undecided tendorness which reveals itself by chance, and whidi 
waits. It is a snare which the innocent maiden sets unknown to 
hersdf, and in which she captures hearts without eiUier wjldiing or 
knowing it. It is a virgin looking like a woman. \ 

It is rare that a profound revery does not spring from that glance, 
where it falls. All purities and all candours meet in that cele^^l and 
&tal gleam which, more than all the best-planned tender glances 
of coquettes, possesses the magic power of causing the Hudden 
biossomix^, in the depths of the soul, of that sombre qower, 
impregnated with perfume and with poison, which is called love. 

That evening, on his return to his garret, Marius cast his eyes 
over his garments, and perceived, for the first time, that he had 
been so slovenly, indecorous, and inconceivably stupid as to go for 
his walk in the Luxembourg with his ‘every-day dothes,’ that is to 
say, with a hat battered near the band, coarse carter*s boots, black 
nxiusers which showed white at the knees, and a black coat which 
was pale at the dbows. ! 


4 . Beginning of a Great Malady 

Ox the following day, at the accustomed hour, Marius drew from 
hss wardrobe his new coat, his new trousers, his new hat, and his 
new boots; he dothed hinndf in this complete panoply, put on his 
gloves, a tremendous luxury, and set off for the Luxmibourg. 

On the way thither, he encountered Courfeyrac, and pretended 
nii^t to see him. Cknurleyrac, cm his return home, skid to his fHends:---- 

‘I have just met Marius’ new hat and new coat, mdi Marius 
inride them. He was going to pass an examination, no doubt. He 
looked utterly stupid,’ 

On arriving at the Luxembourg, Marius made the tour of the 
fountain basin, and stared atihe swans; then hettmained for a long 
time in^ contemplation before a statue whose head was perfectly 
with mouM, and one of whose hips was misring. Near the 
taiMn there was a bouxgeds forty years of with 4 {aremainent 
stomach, who was holding by the hand a litde urdunL<^ fore, 
saying to 1^; ‘libun excesji^ xsxy sda, kesp #t an equal dJbtm^ 
Srite deqmfom and from anasthy.’ M^uslMMd to t^^^^ 

TIum he xnade dm of the basin once mort< At last be dim 

huk coorm tcnvaids ‘his alley,* slowly, and as if with xtgret. 
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would bave said that he was bodx forced to go there and withheld 
firom dcnng so« He did not perceive it himidf» and thought that he 
was doing as he always did. 

On turning into the walk, he saw M. Leblanc and the young 
at the other end, *on their bench.* He buttoned his coat up to the 
very lop, pulled it down on his body so that there might be no 
wrinkles, examined, with a certain complaisance, the lustrous 
gleams of his trousers, and marched on the bench. This mardi 
savoured of an attack, and certainly of a desire for conquest So 1 
say that he marched on the bench, as I should say: 'Hannibal 
marched on Rome.’ 

However, all his movements were purdy mechanical, and he had 
intemq>ted none of the habitud preoccupations of his mind and 
labours. At that moment, he was thinking that the Manuel du 
Baccalaurdat was a stupid book, and that it must have been drawn 
up by rare idiots, to allow of three tragedies of Racine and only 
one comedy of Molidre being analyzed therein as masterpieces of 
the human mind. There was a piercing whistling going on in his 
ears. As he approached the bench^ he held fast to the folds in his 
coat, and fixed his eyes on the young girl. It seemed to him that she 
filled the entire extremity of the alley with a vague blue light. 

In proportion as he drew near, his pace slacken^ more andmore* 
On arri^dng at some little distance firom the bench, and long befiMre 
he had reached the end of the walk, he halted, and could not e3q[>lain 
to himself why he retraced his steps. He did not even say to himself 
that he would not go as far as the end. It was only ^th difficulty that 
the young girl could have perceived him in ffie distance and noted 
his fine appearance in his new clothes. Nevertheless, he held himsdf 
very erect, in case any one should be looking at him from behind. 

He attained the opposite end, then came back, azul this time he 
approached a little nearer to the bench. He even got to within three 
intervab of trees, but there he ffilt an indescribable ixzpossibility of 
proceeding furtto, and be hesitated. He thought he saw die young 
girl’s face bending towards him. But he exerted a matdy and violent 
effiirt, subdued his hesitation, and walked straight ahead. A few 
seconds later, he rushed in front of the bench, erect and firm,^ 
reddening to the very ears, without daring to cast a ^ance dther 
to the or to the left, with his hand thrust into hu coat lihe a 
statesman. At the moment when he passed, — under the cannon of 
the place, — he Mt his heart beat wildly* As on the pteoecimg clay, 
dse wore her damask genvn and her crape bonnet Rb hes^an 
itteffi^ voice, which must have been 'bt^ voice.’ She vm . 

trmiquiily. She was very pretty* He Mi it aldicnigh he tna^ he ; 
Oittempt to see her. 'She could ncu, however,* he 
feehng esteem and consideration fbr mey if she only 
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the veritable author of the dissertation on Marcos Obr^gon de la 
Ronde, which M. Francois de Neufehiteau put, as thoi)^h it were 
his own, at the head of his edition of GU Bias* He went beyond the 
bench as far as the extremity of the walk, which was very near, then 
turned on his heel and passed once more in front of the lovely girL 
This time, he was very pale. Moreover, all his emotions were 
disagreeable. As he went further from the bench and tlfc young 
girl, and while his back was turned to her, he fancied she was 
gazing afiter him, and that made him stumble. A 

He did not attempt to approach the bench again; he halM near 
the middle of the walk, and there, a thing which he never ^id, he 
sat down, and reflecting in the most profoundly indistinct depths 
of his spirit, that after all, it was hard that persons whosc\ white 
bonnet and black gown he admired should be absolutely insensible 
to his splendid trousers and his new coat. 

At the expiration of a quarter of an hour, he rose, as though he 
were on the point of again beginning his march towards that bench 
which was surrounded by an aureole. But he remained standing 
there, motionless. For the first time in fifteen months, he said to 
himself that that gentleman who sat there every day with his 
daughter, had, on his side, noticed him, and probably considered 
his assiduity singular. 

For the first time, also, he was conscious of some irreverence in 
designating that stranger, even in his secret thoughts, by the 
sobriquet of M. Leblanc. 

He stood thus for several minutes, with drooping head, tracing 
figures in die sand, with the cane which he held in his hand. 

Then he turned abruptly in the direction opposite to the bench, 
to M. Leblanc and his daughter, and went home. 

That day he forgot to dine. At eight o’clock in the evening he 
perceived ^is fact, and as it was too late to go down to the Rue 
Saint-Jacques, he said: ‘Never mind!’ and ate a bit of bread. 

He did not go to bed until he had brushed his coat and folded 
it up with great care. 


5. Divers Claps of Thunder fdU on Ma^am Bougon 

On die following day. Ma’am Bougon, as Courfeyrac styled the 
okl portress*^nmcipsd-tenant, housekeeper of die Gorbeau hovd, 
Ma’am Bougon, whose name was, in reality, Madame Burgon, as 
we have found out, but thisiconodast, Courfeyrac, respectednothing, 
— Ma’am observed, with stupefaction, tl^t M. Marius was 

gdng out again in his new coat 
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He went to the Lnxembourg again, but he did not pnjceed 
further than his bench midway of the alky. He seated himsdif 
there, as on the preceding day, surveying a distance, and 
clearly making out, the vdute bonnet, the black dress, and above all, 
diat blue light He did not stir from it, and only went home when 
the gates of the Luxembourg closed. He did not see M. Leblanc 
and his daughter retire. He concluded that they had quitted the 
garden by the gate on the Rue de I’Ouest Later on, severd wedcs 
afterwards, when he came to think it over, he could never recall 
where he had dined that evening. 

On the following day, which was the third, Ma’am Bougon was 
thunderstruck. Marius went out in his new coat. ‘Three days in 
succession!’ she exclaimed. 

She tried to follow him, but Marius walked briskly, and with 
immense strides; it was a hippopotamus undortaking the pursuit of 
a chamois. She lost sight of him in two minutes, and returned 
breathless, three-quarters choked with asthma, and furious. ‘If 
there is any sense,’ she growled, ‘in putting on one’s best clothes 
every day, and making people run like this!’ 

Marius betook himself to the Lmtombourg. 

The yoimg girl was there with M. Leblanc. Marius approached 
as near as he could, pretending to be busy reading a book, but be 
halted afar off, then returned and seated himself on his bench, where 
he spent four hours in watching the house-sparrows who were 
skipping about the walk, and who produced on him the impresnon 
that they were making sport of him. 

A fcfftnight passed thus. Marius went to the Luxembourg no 
longer for the sake of strolling there, but to seat himself always in 
the same spot, and that without knowing why. Once arrived ibore, 
he did not stir. He put on his new coat every morning, for the 
purpose of not showing himself, and he b^n all over again on die 
morrow. 

She was decidedly a marvellous beauty. The only remark ap- 
proaching a criticism, that could be made, was, that the con- 
tradiction between hor gaze, wludi was melancholy, and her smile, 
which was merry, gave a rather wild effect to her foce, whi(^ some- 
times caused this sweet countenance to become strange widiout 
ceasing to be charming. 



6. Takm Prisoner 


Otf one of the last days of the second wedc^ Marius was spted on 
iiis bench^ as usual, holding in his hand an open book, of which he 
had not turned a page for the last two hours. All at once, hdstarted. 
An event was taking placeat the other extremity of the w^ ublanc 
and his daughter had just left their seat, and the daughter had 
taken her father’s arm, and both were advancing slowly, towards 
the middle of the alley where Marius was. Marius closed his\book, 
then opened it again, then forced himself to read; he trenmled; 
die aureole was coming straight towards him. ‘Ahl good Heavens!’ 
thought he, shall not have time to strike an attitude.’ Still the 
white-haired man and the girladvanoed. It seemed to him that this 
lasted for a century, and that it was but a second* *What are they 
coming in this direction for?’ he asked himself. 'What! She will 
pass here? Her feet will tread this sand, this walk, two paces from 
me?’ He was utterly upset, he would have liked to be very hand- 
some, he would have lUced to own the cross. He heard the soft and 
measured sound of their approaching footsteps. He imagined that 
M. Leblanc was dardng angry glances at him. *Is that gendeman 
gdng to address me?’ he thought to himself. He dropped his head; 
when he raised it again, they were very near him. The young girl 
passed, and as she passed, she glanced at him. She gaz^ stalky 
at him, vdth a pensive sweetness which thrilled Marius frrnn head 
to foot. It seemed to him that she was reproaching him for having 
allowed so long a dme to elapse without coming as far as her, and 
that she was saying to him: 'I am coining myself.’ Marius was 
<lazried by. those eyes fraught with rays and abysses. 

He felt his brain on fire. She had come to him, what joy! And 
then, how she had looked at him! She appeared to him more 
.beaudfiil than he had ever s^ her yet. B^utiful widt a beauty 
whidi was whcdly fisminine and angelic, with a com|dete beauty 
which would have made Fetrarch sing and Dante kned. It seemed 
to him that he was floating firee in die azure heavens. At the same 
ttme^ he was horril^y vexed because time was dust on his boots. 

« He thought he fdt sure that she had looked at his boots too. 

He followed her with his undl she disappeared^ Ihen he 

SsissM up and wd&ed abom the Luxembmarg garden like a 
inadman. It & probable that, at ttmeS, he lau^bsd to Iflxnsdf and 
tafloed aloud. He was so dreamy when he came near the children's 
nuiaes, one of thdn» thought him in Jove with her. \ 

He quitted the Luxembourg, hoping to find her again in the street. 
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He encouixierecl Gourfe^rac uisider thearcsuks of 1 ^ Od^on^ and 
said to him: ^Oorne and dine with me.* llicy went<^tp Rousseau’s 
and spent m £rancs. Marius ate like an ogte* He>gave the waiter 
six sous. At dessert> he said to Goudeyrac. ^Haveyouiead thepi^er? 
What a fine discourse Audry de Puyraveau delivearedr 

He was desperately in love. 

After dinner, he said to Courfeyrac: ‘1 will treat you to the play/ 
They went to die Porte-Saint-Martin to see Fr^^ick in VAtdiwge 
des Adrets, Marius was encwmously amused. 

At the same time, he had a redoubled attack of shyness. On 
emerging from the theatre, he refused to look at the garter of a 
modiste who was stepjnng across a gutter, and Gourfeyrac, who 
said: *1 should like to put that woman in my oolieetion,’ almost 
horrified him. 

Courfeyrac invited'^him to breakfast at the Qa£6 Voltaire <m the 
following morning. Marius went thither, and ate even more than 
on the preceding evening. He was very thoughtful and very merry. 
One would have said that he was taking advantage of every occasion 
to laugh uproariously. He tenderly embraced some man or other 
from the provinces, \^o was presented to him. A circle of students 
formed round the table, and ^ey spoke of the nonsense paid for by 
the State which was uttered from the rostrum in theSorbonne, 
then the conversation fdl upon the friults and omissions in Guiche* 
rat’s dictionaries and grammars* Marius interrupted the discussion 
to exclaim : *But it is very agreeable, all the same, to have the cross!* 

" ‘That’s queer!’ whispered Courfeyrac to Jean Hrouvaire. 

' * ‘No,’ re^nded Prouvaire ‘that’s serious.’ 

It was serious; in fact, Marius had reached that first vic^^t and 
charming hour with which grand passions begin. 

A glance had wrought ail this. 

When die mine is charged, when the conflagration k roidy, 
nothix^ is more tample. A glance is a spark. 

It was all over with him. Maiius loved a woman. Hjs iRste wfs . , 
entering the unknown, . , . 

The glance of women resembles certain combinations of whcjcl^ :} 
whkh arc tranquil in appearance yet formidable. You psua close 
to diem every day, pcaccaWy mid with impumty, and a ; 

suspicton anything. A mmnent arrives vfhen ypd Ibrget diat #e 
filing is there. You go and come, dream, spesfir, lav^h. Ail at opce ' 
you i&d yoximdif clutched; afi is .wcr. Ihc wheehvhrid yqn Ibsl,, 
the glance has ensnared you. It has caught you, no matw where 
or how, by some portion c^your thought whuh was fluttering; loose, 
by somec&traction whick la^ attadeed you. You are lost. TheydMflb 
of you passes into it. A chain df mysterious forces tains paasesiacm 
of ybii..Yott struggle in vain; no more human s«|CeoMy> V 
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You go on falling firom gearing to gearing, from agony to agoixy^ 
fifom torture to torture, you, your mind, your fortune, your future, 
your soul; and, according to whether you are in the power of a 
widced creature, or of a noble heart, you will not escape from this 
tonifying machine otherwise than disfigured with shame, or 
transfigured by passion. 


7 . Adventures of the Letter U delivered over to Conjecture): 

Isolation, detachment from everything, pride, independence, the 
taste of nature, the absence of daily and material activity, the life 
within himself, the secret conflicts of chastity, a benevolent ecstasy 
towards all creation, had prepared Marius for this possession which 
is called passion. His worship of his father had gradually become a 
religion, and, like all religions, it had retreated to the depths of his 
soul. Something was required in the foreground. Love came. 

A dull month elapsed, during which Marius went every day to 
the Luxembourg. When the hour arrived, nothing could hold' him 
back. — ^‘He is on duty,’ said Courfeyrac. Marius lived in a state of 
delight. It is certain ^at the young girl did look at him. 

He had finally grown bold, and approached the bench. Still, he 
did hot pass in front of it any more, in obedience to the instinct of 
timidity and to the instinct of prudence common to lovers. He 
considered it better not to attract ‘the attention of the father.’ He 
combined his stations behind the trees and the pedestals of the 
statues with a profound diplomacy, so that he might be seen as 
much as possible by the young girl and as little as possible by the 
old gentleman. Sometimes, he remained motionless by the half-hour 
together in the shade of a Leonidas or a Spartacus, holding in his 
hs^ a book, above which his eyes, gendy raised, sought the 
beautiful girl, and she, on her lude, turned her charming profile 
towards him with a vague smile. While conversmg in the most 
natural and tranquil manner in the wcurld with th^ white-haired 
nUiU, she be^t upon Marius all the Reveries of a virginal and 
passionate eye. Ancient and time-honoured manoeuvre which Eve 
understood firom the very first day of the worlds and which evety 
lertmBn understands from the very first day of her life! her mouth 
repfed to <»ne, azui her glance rented to another* 

It must be supposed, that M. L^lanc finally noticed something, 
fbr often, Marius arrived, he rose and begm to walk about 
He had abaisdoned their accustcaned place and had adopted die 
by ^Cvladtator, near dto other md of the walk, as duR^h 
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with tibe object of sedng whether Marius would pursue them 
thither, Marius chd not understand, and coxnmitt^ this error. 
‘The father’ began to grow inexact, and no long^ brought ‘his 
daughter’ every day. Sometimes, he came alone. T^hen N^i^us did 
not stay. Another blunder. 

Marius paid no heed to these symptoms. From the phase of 
timidity, he had passed, by a natural and fatal progress, to the 
phase of blindness. His love increased. He dreamed of it every night. 
And then, an un^pected bliss had happened to him, oil on the 
fire, a redoubling of the shadows over his eyes. One evenings at 
dusk, he had found, on the bench which ‘M. Leblanc and his 
daughter’ had just quitted, a handkerchief, a very simple handker- 
chief, without embroidery, but white, and fine, and which seemed 
to him to exhale ine&ble perfume. He seized it with rapture. 
This handkerchief was marked with the letters U. F. Marius 
knew nothing about this beautiful child, — ^neither her family 
name, her Christian name nor her abode; these two letters were 
the first thing of her that he had gained possession of, adorable 
initials, upon which he immediately began to construct his 
scaffolding. U was evidently the Christian name. ‘Ursulel’ he 
thought, ‘what a delicious name!’ He kissed the handkcarchief, 
drank it in, placed it on his heart, on his flesh, during the day, and 
at night, laid it beneath his lips that he might fall asleep on it. 

‘1 feel that her whole soul lies within it!’ he exclaimed. 

This handkerchief bdonged to the old gentleman, who had 
simply let it fall from his pocket. 

In the days which followed the finding of this treasure, he only 
displayed himself at the Luxembourg in the act of Idssing the 
handkerchief and laying it on his heart. The beautiful child under- 
stood nothing of all this, and signified it to him by imperceptible 
signs* ‘O modesty!’ said Marius. 


d. ITw Veterans thmselves can be Ha^ 

SiNG& we have pronounced the word modesty, and since we concesd 
nothing, we ought to say that once, nevertheless,^ in spite tsS jxis 
ecstasies, ‘his Ursule’ caused him very serious grief. It was on one 
of the days when she persuaded VL Leblanc to leave the ben^ and 
stroll along the walk. A bride May breeze was blowing, wtach 
swayed the crests of the plantain-trees. The fidher and daughter^ 
arm in arm, had just passed Marius’ bench. Marius had risen to 
his feet behind them, and was fidlowmg them with his wit 

fitting in the desperate rihiadon of his ^ 9 ^ . ^ 



All at 0 ttce> a gust of wtnd^more meeiy ilian Ibef^ pro 

cfaiaged witli performing ^e a&iis. of Spnngi^inet wmpt down , 
B:nin ilie nursery^ llui^ ttsdf on the ailey, envdic^ped ihoToung girl 
in a deEdous si^er, worthy of Vkgii*s nymphi^ and the fawm of 
Theocritufi^ and HfM her dress, the robe more sacred than thatiid' 
Ish,^ almost to the height of her garter. A ksg of exquisite diape 
appeared. Marius saw it. He was exasperated and furious./ 

Ihe young girl had hastily thrust down her dress, with a oivindy 
trohbted motion, but he was none the less angry for all that. Me was 
alone in the alley, it is true. But there might have been swe one 
there. And what if there had been some one therel Can any one 
comprehend such a thing? What she has just done h. horriple! — 
Alas! the poor child had done nothing; there had been bi^ one 
culprit, the wind; but Marius, in whom quivered the Barthold who 
exists in Gherubin, was determined to be vexed, and was jealous of 
his own diadow. It is thus, in fact, that the harsh and capricious 
jealousy of the flesh awahens in the human heart, and takes 
potession of it, even without any right. Moreover, setting aside 
even that jealousy, the sight of charming leg had contained 
nothing agreeable for him; the white stocking of the first woman 
he chanced to meet would have afforded him more pleasure./ 
When ‘his Uxsule,’ after having reached the end of the walk, 
retraced her stq» with M. LeManc, and passed in front of the bench 
on which Marius had seated himself once more, Marius darted a 
suUen and faxxaous glance at het. The young girl gave way to diat 
slight straightening up with a backwa^ movement, acconq^anied 
by a raisii^ofthe eyelids, which signifies: ‘Well, what is the matter?* 
This was ‘dieir first quarrel.* 

Marius had hardly n^e this scene at her with his eyes, when 
some one crossed the walk. It was a veteran, very mudi bent, 
extremely wrinkled, and pale, in a uniform the Louis XV 
pattom, bearing on his breast the litde oval plaque of red doth, 
with the crossed swcurds, the soldier’s cross of Saint-Louis, and 
adorned, in addition, with a coat-sleev^ which had no arm within 
it, with a silver dnn and a wooden leg. !htoius thought he perceived 
that this man had an extremely well satisfied air. It even struck him 
that the aged cynic, as he lii^bled along past him, addressed to 
hhna veryflraternal and very merry wink, as thottgh some chance 
had creat^ an understanding betvraen them, and as though th^ 
had shared some piece of good luck together. What did fliat relic 
beii^ so contented? What had passed between 
tha^iiaaK^^ the otheif Marins reached a pdimcym of 

jealoeay.-^*Badu43a lie was tbeier he said to hhasdf; ^perhaps he 
saw!*~And hp ftit arddore to extennsnate the yeteran. . 
W1^ die Sid of dme^ afl pphtls grow tIelL 
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*Ut8ule/ just and Hbg^^ma^ as it was, passed off. Hefiually pardoned 
her; but dus cost him a great effort; he sulked for thm days. 

Nevertheless, in s^ate of all ihk, and because of all di», his 
passion augmented and ^ew to madness. 


g. Eclipse 

The reader has just seen how Marius discovered, or diought that 
he discovered, that She was named Ursule. 

Appetite grows with loving. To know that her name was Ursule 
was a great deal; it was very little. In three cmt four we^, Mairius 
had devoured this bliss. He wanted another. He wanted to know 
where she lived. 

He had committed his ffrst bltinder, by falling into the ambudi 
of the bench by the Gladiator. He had committed a second, by 
not remaining at the Liixembourg when M. Leblanc came thither 
alone. He now committed a third, and an immense one. He followed 
‘Uxsule.* 

She lived Rue de TOuest, in the most unfrequented spot, in a 
new, three-story house, of modest appearance. 

From that moment forth, Marius added to his happiness of 
seeing her at the Luxemboiirg the happiness of following her home. 

His hunger was increasing. He knew hor first name, at least, a 
chaunning name, a genuine woman’s name; he knew where die 
lived; he wanted to know who she was. 

One evening, after he had followed them to their dwdling, and 
had seen them disappear through the carriage gate, he enttt^ in 
their train and stud bokUy to the porter:~ 

Ts that the gentleman udio lives on die first floor, who has just 
come in?* 

*No,* replied the porter, *He is the gendeman on the third 
floor.’ V 

Another step gained. Ibis success emboldtitied Marius. 

‘On the front?’ he asked. 

‘Parbleul* said the porter, ‘die house is c^y built on the street.’ 

‘And what is that gendeman’s business?’ began Marius 

*Hc is a gentWMin of property, dr* A very land man, who does 
good to the unfortunate, diougfa not rich bito^f.’ 

‘What Is bis name?’ resumed Marius. 

■ The petW raised his head and — 

'‘Are yon a pobce spy, sfr?’ 

Mariwt went off quite abashed, but delighted. He was ^ 

^600^* thous^t he, ‘1 know diat her name is Uegde,' likat dbe 
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is the daughter of a gentlexnan who lives on his income, and that 
she lives there, on the third floor, in the Rue de rOuest.* 

On the following day, M. Leblanc and his daughter made only 
a very brief stay in the Luxembourg; they went away while it was 
still broad daylight. Marius followed them to the Rue de TOuest, as 
he had taken up the habit oi doing. On arriving at the. carriage 
entrance, M. Leblanc made his daughter pass in first, theh paused, 
before crossing the threshold, and stared intently at Manus. 

On the next day they did not come to the Luxemboum Marius 
waited for diem all day in vain. ^ 

At nightfall, he went to the Rue de I’Ouest, and saw a\light in 
die windows of the third story. \ 

He walked about beneath the windows until the ligkt was 
extinguished. 

The next day, no one at the Luxembourg. Marius waited all day, 
dicn went and did sentinel duty under their windows. This cani^ 
him on to ten o’clock in the evening. 

His dinner took care of itself. Fever nourishes the sick man, and 
love the lover. 

He spent a week in this manner. M. Leblanc no longer appeared 
at the Luxembouiig. j 

Marius indulged in melancholy conjectures; he dared not watch 
the porte coch^re curing the day; he contented himself with going 
at night to gaze upon the red light of the windows. At times, he 
saw shadows flit across them, and his heart began to beat. 

On the eighth day, when he arrived under the windows, there 
was no light in them. 

*Hello!’ he said, "the lamp is not lighted yet. But it is dark. Can 
they have gone out?’ He waited until ten o’clock. Until midnight. 
Until one in the morning. Not a light appeared in the windows of 
the third story, and no one entered the house. 

He went away in a very gloomy frame of mind. 

On the morrow, — for he only existed from morrow to morrow, 
there was, so to iqpeak, no to-^y for him, — on the morrow, he 
found no one at the Luxembourg; he had expected this. At dusk, 
he went to the house. 

No light in the windows; die shades were drawn; the third door 
was totally dark. "" 

Marius rapped at the poite coch^, entered, and said to the 
porter: — 

^ ^The gentleman on the third floor?^ 

*Has nfoved away,* readied the porter. 

Marius reeled and said feebly: — 

"How l<mg ago?* 

‘.."Yesterday.*’ 
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‘Where is he now?’ 

‘I don’t know anydiing about it.’ 

‘So he has not left his new address?’ 

‘No.’ 

And the porter, raisii^ his eyes, recognized Marius. 

‘Come! So it’s you!’ said he; ‘but you are decidedly a spy tiien?* 




BOOK SEVENTH: PATRON MINETTE 


/. Mints and Miners 

Human societies all have what is called in theatrical parlance, a 
third lower floor. The social soil is everywhere undermined, sometimes 
for good, sometimes for evil. These works are superposed one upon 
the other. There are superior mines and inferior mines. There is 
a top and a bottom in this obscure sub-soil, which sometimes gives 
way beneath civilizadon, and which our indifference and heedless* 
ness trample under foot. The Encyclopedia, in the last century, was 
a mine that was almost open to the sky. The shades, those sombre 
hatchers of primidve Christianity, only awaited an opportunity 
to bring about an explosion under the Caesars and to inundate the 
human race with light. For in the sacred shadows there lies latent 
light. Volcanoes are full of a shadow that is capable of flashing forth. 
Every form begins by being night. The catacombs, in which the 
first mass was said, were not alone the cellar of Rome, they were 
the vaults of die world. 

Beneath the social construedon, that complicated marvel of a 
structure, there are excavations of all sorts. There is the religious 
mine, the philosophical mine, the economic mine, the revolutionary 
mine. Such and such a pick-axe with the idea, such a pick with 
ciphers. Such another with wrath. People hail and answer each 
other from one catacomb to another. Utopias travel about under- 
ground, in the pipes. There they branch out in every direction. 
They sometimes meet, and fraternize there. Jean-Jacques lends his 
pick to Diogenes, who lends him his lantern. Sometimes they enter 
into combat there. Calvin seizes Socinius by the hair. But nothing 
arrests nor interrupts the tension of all these energies toward the 
goal, and the vast, simultaneous activity, which goes and comes, 
mounts, descends, and mounts again in these obscurities, and 
which immense unknown swarming slowly transfcxrms the top and 
the bottom and the inside and the outside. Society hardly even 
suspects this digging which leaves its surface intact and changes its 
bowels. There ai^ as many different subterranean stages as there 
are varying works, as there are extractions. What emei^ from these 
deqi excavations? The fUture. 

The deeper one goes, the more mysterious are the toilent. The 
wmk is go<d, up to a degree which the social philosophies are able 
to recognte; beyond that degree it is doubtfbl and mixed; lower 
down, it becomes terrible. At a certain depth, the excavations am 
no longer penetrable by the spirit of dvilizatiem, the limklnreati^^ 
by man Im been passed; a beginning of monsters is posMbte^ 

mr 
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The descending scale is a strange one; and each one the rin^ 

diis ladder corresponds to a stage where philosophy can fix^ 
foothold, and where one encounters one of these workr^n, some- 
times divine, sometimes mtsshaperu Below John Huas, diere is 
Luther; below Luther, there is Descartes; below Descartes, there 
is Voltaire; below Voltaire, there is Condorcet; below Condorcet, 
there is Robespierre; below Robespiiare, there is Maraf; below 
Marat there is Babeuf. And so it goes on. Lower down, confusedly, 
at the limit which separates the indistinct from the invisible, one 
perceives other gloomy men, who perhaps do not exist as ^t. The 
men of yesterday are spectres; those of to-morrow are forim. The 
eye of the spirit distinguishes them but obscurely. The eml^onic 
work of the future is one of the visions of philosophy. \ 

A world in limbo, in the state of foetus, what an unheard-of spirctre ! 

Saint-Simon, Owen, Fourier, are there also, in lateral galleries. 

Surely, although a divine and invisible chain unknown to them- 
selves, binds together all these subterranean pioneers who, almost 
always, think themselves isolated, and who are not so, their works 
vary greatly, and the light of some contrasts with the blaze of others. 
The first are paradisiacal, the last are tragic. Nevertheless, whatever 
may be the contrast, all these toilers, from the highest to the most 
nocturnal, from the wisest to the most foolish, possess one likeness, 
and this is it: disinterestedness. Marat forgets himself like Jesus. 
They throw themselves on one side, they omit themselves, they think 
not of themselves. They have a glance, and that glance se^ the 
absolute. The first has the whe^e heavens in his eyes; the last, 
enigmatical though he may be, has still, beneath his eyelids, the 
pale beam of the infinite. Venerate the man, whoever he may be, 
who has this sign — ^the starry eye. 

The shadowy eye is the other sign. 

Wth it, evil commences. Reflect and tremble in the presence of 
any one who has no glance at all. The social order has its black 
miners. 

There is a point where depth is tantamount to burial, and where 
l^t becomes extinct. 

Below all these mines which we have just mentioned, below all 
these galleries, below this whole immense, subterranean, venous 
systm of progress and utopia, much fiirther on in the ear&, much 
lower dian Marat, lower than Babeuf, lower, much lower, and 
without any connection with the upper levds, there lies die last 
mine. A fe^dable spot. This is what we have designated lu 
^ pomhm Assaus* It M the grave of shadows. It is the tdlar d* the 

This communicates with dm abyss. 



2. The Lowest Depths 

TheKb disinterestedness vanishes. The demon is vs^fudy outlined; 
each one is for himself* The / in the eyes howls, sedos, fumbles, and 
gnaws. The social Ugolino is in this gulf. 

The wild spectres who roam in this grave, almost beasts, almost 
phantoms, are not occupied with universal progress; they are 
ignorant both of the idea and of the word; they take no thought for 
anything but the satisfaction of their individual desires. They arc 
almost unconscious, and there exists within them a sort of terrible 
obliteration. They have two mothers, both step-mothers, ignorance 
and misery. They have a guide, necessity; and for all forms of 
satisfaction, appetite. They are brutally voradous, that is to say, 
ferocious, not after the fashion of the t^ant, but s^ter the fashion 
of the tiger. From suffering these spectres pass to crime; fatal 
affiliation, dizzy creation, logic of darkness. That which crawls in 
the social third lower level is no longer complaint stifled by the 
absolute; it is the protest of matter. Man there becomes a dragon. 
To be hungry, to be thirsty — ^that is the point of dq>arture; to be 
Satan — ^that is the point reached. Frcan that vault Lac^naire 
emerges. 

We have just seen, in Book Foxurth, one of the compartments of the 
upper mine, of the great political, revolutionary, and philosophical 
excavation. There, as we have just said, all is pure, noble, dignified, 
honest. There, assuredly, one mi^ht be misled; but error is worthy 
of veneration there, so thoroughly does it imply heroism. Tht work 
there effected, taken as a whole, has a name: Progress. 

The moment has now come when we must take a look at other 
depths, hideous depths. There exbts beneath sodety, we insist upon 
this point, and there will exist, until that day when ignorance shall 
be dissipated, the great cavern of evil. 

This cavern is below all, and is the foe of all. It is hatred, without 
exception. This cavern knows no philosophers; its dagger has never 
cutapen. Its blackness has no connection with the sublhxic blackness 
of the inkstand. Never have the fingers of night which contract 
beneath this stifling ceiling, turned the leaves of a book nor un^ 
folded a newspaper. Babeuf is a speculator to Cartouche; Marat 
is an aristocrat to Schinderhannes. This cavern for in \ 
the desb'uction of everything. - ^ : > 

Of everything. Induding the upper supmor inincs^ wiiSai, it 
execrates. It not only undermines, in its hideous swarmiog, the 
actual social order; it undermines philosophy, it undennine&faoM^ 
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thou^t, it undermines dvilhsation, it undermines revolutions^ 
it u^ennines progress. Its name is simply dbiei^, prostitution.' 
murder, assassination. It is darkness, and it desires chaos. Its vault 
is form^ of ignorance. 

All the others, those above it, have but one object — ^to suppress 
it. It is to this point that philosophy and progress tend, with aU their 
organs simultaneously, by their amelioration of the real, as Well as 
by their contemplation of the absolute. Destroy the cavern Ignorance 
and you destroy the lair Crime. \ 

Let us condense, in a few words, a part of what we have just 
written. The only social peril is darkness. \ 

Humanity is identity. All men are made of the same day. XWe 
is^ no difference, here below, at least, in predestination. The ssipie 
shadow in front, the same flesh in the present, the same ashes 
afterwards. But ignorance, mingled with the human paste,blackens 
it. This incurable blackness takes possession of the interior of a man 
and is there converted into evil. 


Babeti Gueulenur^ Claquesous^ and Montparnasse ' 

A QpARiRTTB of rufiians, Glaquesous, Gueulemer, Babet, and 
Montparnasse governed the third lower floor of Paris, from 1830 
to 1835. 

Gueulemer was a Hercules of no defined position. For his lair he 
had the sewer of the Arche-Marion. He was six feet high, his pectoral 
muscles were of marble, his biceps of brass, his breath was that of 
a cavern, his torso that of a colossiis, his head that of a bird. One 
thought one beheld the Farnese Hercules dad in duck trousers and 
a cotton velvet waistcoat. Gueulemer, built after this sculptural 
fashion, might have subdued monsters; he had found it more ex- 
peditious to be one. A low brow, large temples, less than forty 
years of age, but with crows’-feet, harsh, short hair, cheeks like a 
brush, a beard like that of a wild tear; the reader can see the man 
bdbre him. His muscles called for work, his stupidity would have 
none of it. He was a great, idle force. He was an assassin through 
coolness. He was thought to be a creole, fie had, probably, some- 
what to do with Mars^ Brune, having been a porter at Avignon 
in 1815. After this stage, he had turned ruffian. 

The diaphandty of Babet contrasted with the groSSness of 
Gueiibmer. Babet was thin and learned. He was transparent but 
impenetrable. Daylight was visible throi^ his bones, l;iut nothifig 
bis eyes. He declared that he was a chemist He had been 
a Jack of all trades. He had played in vaudeviBe at Saint-Mihiel. 
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He a man of p^ose, a fine talker, who underlined hi$ smiles 
and accentuated his gestures. His occupation consisted in selling, 
in the o|^ air, plaster busts and portraits of *the head of the State.* 
In addition to tto, he extracted teeth. He had exhibited phenomena 
at fairs, and he had owned a booth with a trumpet and this poster: 
^Babet, Dental Artist, Member of the Academies, makes physical 
experimenis on metals and metalloids, extracts teeth, undaiakes 
stumps abandoned by his brother practitioners. Trice: one tooth, 
one franc, fifty centimes; two teeth, two francs; three teeth, two 
fhtncs, fifty. Take advantage of tins opportunity.* This Taks 
advantage of this oppertuniiy meant: Have as many teeth extracted as 
possible. He had been married and had had children. He did not 
know what had become of his vMe and children. He had lost them 
as one loses his handkerchief. Babet read the papers, a striking 
exception in the world to which he belonged. One day, at the 
peri^ when he had his family with him in his booth on wheels, 
he had read in the Messager, that a woman had just given birth 
to a child, who was doing well, and had a calf’s muzzle, and he 
exclaimed: ‘There’s a fortune! my wife has not the wit to present 
me with a child like that!’ 

Later on he had abandoned everything, in order to ‘undertake 
Paris.* This was his expression. 

Who was Glaquesous? He was night. He waited until the sky was 
daubed with bla^, before he showed himself. At nightfall he emerged 
from the hole whither he returned before daylight. Where was this 
hole? No one knew. He only addressed his accomplices in the most 
absolute darkness, and with his back turned to them. Was his name 
Glaquesous? Certainly not If a candle was brought, he put on a 
mask. He was a ventriloquist. Babet said: ‘Glaquesous is a nocturne 
for two voices.* Glaquesous was vague, terrible, and a roamer. No 
one was sure whether he had a name, Glaquesous being a sobriquet ; 
none was sure that he had a voice, as his stomach spoke more 
frequently than his voice; no one was sure titat he had a face, as 
he was never seen without his mask. He disappeared as thoui^ he 
had vanished into thin air; when he appeared, it was as though he 
sprang from the earth. 

A lugulxrious being was Montparnasse. Montparnasse was a 
child; less than twenty years of age, with a handsome face« Bps 
like cherries, charming black hair, the brilliant light of springtime 
in his eyes; he had all vices and aspired to all crimes. 

The digestion of evil aroused in him an appetite for worse. It was 
the street boy turned pickpocket, and a pickpocket turned ganroter. 
He was genteel, effominate, gracdul, robust, riuggi8h,feroqbui«lhe 
rim ofhis hat was curled up on the IdBt side, in order to nufoe roiM 
for a tuft of hair, after the style of 1829. He lived by robbery adtb 
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violence. His coat was of the best cut, but threadbare. Montparnasse 
was a fashion-plate in misery and given to the commission of imtr** 
ders. The cause of all this youth’s crimes was the desire to be well- 
dressed. The first grisette who had said to him : ’You are handsome V 
had cast the stain of darkness into his heart, and had made a Gain 
of this Abel. Finding that he was handsome, he desired to be elegant: 
now, the height of elegance is idleness; idleness in a poor man 
means crime. Few prowlers were so dreaded as Montparnasse. At 
eighteen, he had already numerous corpses in his past. More than 
one passer-by lay with outstretched arms in the presence ^ this 
wretch, with his face in a pool of blood. Curled, pomaded^ with 
laced waist, the hips of a woman, the bust of a Prussian officer, 
the murmur of admiration from the boulevard wcmches surrounding 
him, his cravat knowingly tied, a bludgeon in his pocket, a flower 
in his buttonhole; such was tbis dandy of the sepulchre. 


4. Composition of the Troupe 

These four ruffians formed a sort of Proteus, winding like a serpent 
among the police, and striving to escape Vidocq’s indiscreet glances 
’under divers forms, tree, flame, fountain,’ lending each other their 
names and their traps, hiding in their own shadows, boxes with 
secret compartments and refuges for each other, stripping off their 
personalities, as one removes his false nose at a masked ball, some- 
times simpliiying matters to the point of consisting of but one 
individual, sometimes multiplying themselves to such a point that 
Goco-Latour himself took them for a v^ole throng. 

These four men were not four men; they were a sort of mysterious 
robber with four heads, operating on a grand scale on Paris; they 
were that monstrous polyp of evil, which inhabits the crypt of society. 

Thanks to their ramifications, and to the network underlying 
their relations, Babet, Gueulemer, Glaquesous, and Montparnasse 
were charged with the general enterprise of the ambushes of the 
department of the Seine. The inventors of ideas of that nature, men 
with nocturnal imaginations, applied to them to have their ideas 
executed. They furnished the canvas to the four rascals, and the 
latter undertook the preparation of the scenery. They laboured at 
the stage setting. They were always in a condition to lend a force 
pr<^>ortioned suitable to all crimes which demanded a lift of 
the shoulder, amd which were sufficiently lucrative. When a crime 
was in quest of arms, they under-let their accomplices. They kept 
a troupe of actors of the shadows at the disposition of all underground 
' tragedies. 

They were in the habit of assembling at mghtfidl, the hour when 
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th«y woke up, on the plains which adjoin the Salpfttrttre. Theie 
tiiey held their conferences. They had twelve black hours before 
them; they regulated their employment accordingly. 

— such was the name which was bestowed in the 
subterranean circulaticm on the association of these four men. In the 
fantastic, ancient, popular parlance, which is vanishing day by day, 
Patrm-Minette signifies the morning, the same as mtre chien et 
between dog and wolf— signifies the evening. This appellation, 
Patrofi'-MinetU^ was probably derived from the hour at winch their 
work ended, the dawn being the vanishing moment for phantoms 
and for the separation of ruffians. These four men were known under 
this title. When the President of the Assizes visited Lacenaire in his 
prison, he questioned him concerning a misdeed which Lacenaire 
denied. ‘Who did it?’ demanded the President. Lacenaire made this 
response, enigmatical so far as the magistrate was concerned, but 
clear to the police: ‘Perhaps it was Patron-Mincttc.’ 

A piece can sometimes be divined on the enundation of the 
personages; in the same manner a band can almost be judged from 
the list of ruffians composing it. Here are the appdilations to which 
the principal members of Patron^Minette answei^, — ^for the names 
have survived in special memoirs. 

Panchaud, alias Printanier, alias Bigrenaille. 

Brujon. [There was a Brujon dynasty; we cannot refi'ain from 
interpolating this word]. 

Boulatruelle, the road-mender already introduced. 

Laveuve. 

Finistdre. 

Hom^re-Hogu, a negro. 

Mardisoir (Tuesday evening). 

D^p6che* (Make haste). 

Fauntleroy, alias Bouquetidre (the Flower Girl) 

Glorieux, a discharged convict. 

Barrecarrosse (Stop-carriage), called Monsieur Dupont. 

L’£^lanade-du-Sud. 

Poussagrive. 

Garmagnolet. 

Kruideniers, called Bizarro. 

Mangedentelle. (Lace-eater.) 

Les-pieds-en-PAir. (Feet in the air.) 

Dffltni-Liard, called Deux-MOliards* 

Etc., etc. 

We pass over some, and not die worst of them. These names have. , 
face, attached. They do not ejQnm xoerdiy beiogi, but j 

Each <me of these naoMM ctanreiqxinds to a variety of duxe 
fitngi fiom die under ade of civffization. 
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Hiose beil^ who were not very laviib with tfadr oountaianceg, 
were not among the men whom one seespasm^ along the streets* 
Fatigued by ihe wild nights which they passed^ they went off by 
day todeq), sometimesm dieUme-kUns^scmietimes in die abandoned 
q[uames (ff Montmartre or Montrou^ somedmes in the sewers* 
Ihey ran to earth. / 

What became q[ these men? They still exist They have always 
existed. Horace speaks of them: Ambubmmim eolU^^ phamaMoUBy 
tmSdi tmW; and so long as sodety remains what it is, the? will 
remain what they are. Beneath the obscure roof of their cavernlthey 
are continually bom again from the sodal ooze. They reflpm, 
qiectres, but always identical; only, they no longer bear the skme 
names and they are no longer in the same skins* The individ^^ 
extirpated, the tribe subsists. 

T^ always have the same frculties. From the vagrant to the 
tranq)^ the race is maintained in its purity. They divine purses 
in pockets, they scent out watches in fobs. Gold and silver possess 
an odour for tiiem. Thm exist ingenuous bourgeois, of whom it 
might be said, that they have a ^stealablef air. These men patiently 
pursue these bourgeois. They experience the quivers of a spider ^at 
the passage of a stranger or of a man from the country. 

These men are terrible, when one encounters tiiem, or catches a 
glimpse of them, towards midnight, on a deserted boulevard. They 
do not seem to be men, but forms composed of Kving mists; one 
would say that they habitually constitute one mass with the 
shadows, that they are in no wise distinct from them, tiiat they 
possess no oth^ soul than the darkness, and that it is only momen- 
tarily and for tiie purpose of living for a few minutes a monstrous 
life, that they have separated from the night. 

What is necessary to cause these spectres to vanbh? Light. Light 
in floods. Not a single bat can resist the dawn. Light up sodety from 
below. 



BOOK EIGHTH: THE WICKED POOR MAN 


I. MariuSy while seekwg a Girl in a Bonnet, encounters a Mm in a Cap^ 

Summer passed^ then the autumn; winter came. Neither M. Leblanc 
nor the young girl had again set foot in the Luxembourg garden. 
Thenceforth, M^urius had but one thought, — ^to gaze once m<xre on 
that sweet and adorable face. He sought constantly, he sought every**' 
where; he found nothing. He was no longer M^ius, the enthusi- 
astic dreamer, the firm, resolute, ardent man, the bold defier of fate» 
the brain which erected future on future, the young spirit encum- 
bered with plans, with projects, with pride, with ideas and wishes; 
he was a lost dog. He fell into a black melancholy. All was over. 
Work disgusted him, walking dred him. Vast nature, formerly so 
filled with forms, lights, voices, counsels, perspectives, horizons, 
teachings, now lay empty be^re him. It seemed to him that 
everything had disappear^. 

He thought incessantly, for he could not do otherwise; but he no 
longer took pleasure in his thoughts. To everything that they pro- 
posed to him in a whisper, he rqplied in his darkness: 'What ia 
the use?’ 

He heaped a hundred reproaches on himself. 'Why did I follow 
her? I was so happy at the mere sight of her! She looked at me; 
was not that immense? She had the air of loving me. Was not that 
everything? I wished to have, what? There was nothing after that. 
I have been absurd. It is my own fault,* etc., etc* Courfeyrac, to 
whom he confided nothing, — ^it was his nature, — but who made 
some little guess at everything , — theit was his nature, — ^had begun 
by congratulating him on being in love, though he was amassed at 
it; then, seeing Marius ftdl into this melancholy state, he ended by 
saying to him: T see that you have been simply an animal. 
come to the Chaumi^.* 

Once, having confidence in a fine September sun, Marius had 
allowed himsdf to be taken to the ball at Sceaux by CSourfeyrac, 
Bossu^^t, and Grantaire, hoping, what a dream! that he UQ^t, 
perhaps, find her there. Of course he did not see the one he sought. 
— *'But thia is the place, all the same, where all lost women are 
found,* grumbled Grantaire in an aside. Marius left his friends at 
the ball and returned home on foot, alone, through the night, 
weary, feverish, with sad and troubled eyes, stunned by the ndsc 
and dust of the merry wagons filled with singing ci^tures on their 
way home from the feast, which passed close to him, as he, in his 
discouragement, breathed in the acrid scent of the walnulMees^ 
along the road, in oitto to refiresh his head. 

605 
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He took to living more and more alone, utterly overwhelmed, 
wholly given up to his inward anguish, going and coming in 
pain like the wolf in the trap, seeking the absent one everywhere, 
stupefied by love. 

On another occasion, he had an encounter which produced on 
him a singular effect. He met, in the narrow streets in the vicinity 
of the Boulevard des Invalides, a man dressed like a workiijg-man 
and wearing a cap with a long visor, which allowed a glimpse of 
locks of very white hair. Marius was struck with the beauty pf this 
white hair, and scrutinized the man, who was walking sloww and 
as though absorbed in painful meditation. Strange to say, he thought 
that he recognized M. Leblanc. The hair was the sanle, also tlie 
profile, so far as the cap permitted a view of it, the mien identical, 
only more depressed. But why these working-man’s clothes? What 
was the meaning of this? What signified that disguise? Marius was 
greatly astonished. When he recovered himself, his first impulse was 
to follow the man; who knows whether he did not hold at last the 
clue which he was seeking? In any case, he must see the man near 
at hand, and clear up the mystery. But the idea occurred to him too 
late, the man was no longer there. He had turned into some little 
side street, and Marius could not find him. This encounter occupied 
his mind for three days and then was effaced. *Aiter all,’ he said to 
himself, *it was probably only a resemblance.’ 


Treasure Trove 

Masuus had not left die Gorbeau house. He paid no attention to 
any one there. 

At that epochs to tdl the truth, there were no other inhabitants 
in the house, except himself and those Jondrettes whose rent he 
had once paid, widiout, moreover, ever having spoken to either 
fother, mother, or daughters. Ihe other lodgers had moved away 
or had died, or had been turned out in default of payment. 

One day during that winter, the sun had shown itself a little in 
the aflemoon, but it was the ad of Felaruary, that ancient Candle- 
mas day whose treacherous sun, the precursor of a six weeks’ cold 
eptSi, incited Mathieu Laensb^ with these t%vo lines, which have 
with justice remained classic: — 

luise ou qu’il luwrne, 
l7ours rentre dam en sa caveme. * 

bad just emerged from his; mght was foiling. It was 
* WlieUier the nm idiiaes brijiMr or llw bear iMtimi to hn e«ve. 
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hour for his dinner; for he had hem obliged to take to dining again» 
alas! infirmities of ideal passions! 

He had just crossed his threshold, where Ma’am Bougon was 
sweeping at the moment, as she uttered this memorable monologue:— 
*What is there that is cheap now? Everything is dear. There is 
nothing in the world that is cheap except trouble; you can get that 
for nothing, the trouble of the world!* 

Marius slowly ascended the boulevard towards the barrier, in 
order to reach the Rue Saint-Jacques. He was walking along with 
drooping head. 

All at once, he felt some one elbow him in the dusk; he wheeled 
round, and saw two young girls clad in rags, the one tall and sHm, 
the other a little shorter, who were passing rapidly, all out of breath, 
in terror, and with the appearance of fleeing; they had been coming 
to meet him, had not seen him, and had josded him as they passed. 
Through the twilight, Marius could distinguish their livid faces, 
their wild heads, their dishevelled hair, their hideous bonnets, 
their ragged petticoats, and their bare feet. They were talking as 
they ran. The taller said in a very low voice: — 

^The bobbies have come. They came near nabbing me at the 
half-circle.* The other answered : ‘I saw them. I bolted, bolted, boltedl* 
Through this repulsive slang, Marius understood that gendarmes 
or the police had come near apprehending these two children, and 
that the latter had escaped. 

They plunged among the trees of the boulevard behind him, and 
there created, for a few minutes, in the gloom, a sort of vague white 
spot, then disappeared. 

Marius had halted for a moment. 

He was about to pursue his way, when his eye lighted on a little 
greyishpackage lying on the ground at his feet. Hestopped and picked 
it up. It was a sort of envelope which appeared to contain papers. 
‘Good,* he said to himself, ‘those unhappy girls dropped it.* 

He retraced his steps, he called, he did not find th^ ; he reflected 
that they must already be far away, put the package in his podtet, 
and wpnt off to dine. 

On the way, he saw in an alley of the Rue Mouflfetard, a db0d*s 
coffin, covered with a black cloth, resting on three chairs, and ffiumi- 
nated by a candle. The two girls of fixe twili^t recurred to hisndnd. 

‘Poor mothers!* he thought ‘There is one thing sadder than to 
see one*s children die; it is to see ffiem leading an evil Kfc.* 

Then those shadows which had varied his melandholy vanished, 
from hi$ thoughts, and he fell back once more into his habitual 
preoGcup^tiona. He fell thmldng once more of his ^ mon^.of 
Wean^ h^pphifasin the open air And theteoaddayBgJtt,b(Bheal^^ 
thebeaut^ireaxofLimembcnuiPv > 
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‘How my has beeozzieP he said to himsdf. ‘Ycamg 

ghis are always appearing to me» only finrmerly they were angds 
and now they are ghouls. 


3. Quadrifirom 

That evenings as he was undressing prefatory to going W bed, 
his hand came in contact, in the pocket of his coat, wi^ the backet 
which he had jacked up on the boulevard. He had for^ttenu t. He 
diought that it would be well to open it, and that diis package 
m%ht possibly contain the address of the young girls, if it really 
belonged to them, and, in any case, the information necessary to 
a restitution to the person who had lost it. 

He opened the «ivelope. 

It was not seaded, and contained four letters, also unsealed. 

Ihey bore addresses. 

All four exhaled a horrible odor of tobacco. 

The fiist was addressed: Madame^ Mttdame la Marquise de 

Grudmayy the place opposite the Chamber of Deputies^ No . — * 

Marius said to himself, that he should protebly find in it the 
injfbrmattCHi which he sought, and that, moreover, ^e letter being 
open, it was probable that it could be read without impropriety, 
was conce ved as follows: — 

Maz>ame la MARQiuin:: The virtue of clemency and piety is that 
Mdiich most closely unites sosiety. Turn your Christian spirit and 
a look of compassion <hi this unfortunate Spanish victim of 
ld;^ty and attachment to the sacred cause of legithnacy, who has 
gmaz with hh blood, conseczated his fixrtune, everything, to ddend 
mat cause, and to-my finds himself in the fpreatest missery. He 
doubts not that your honourable person will gnmt succour to 
preserve an existence exteremely pmnful fm: a military man of 
echicatioa azul honour full of wounds^ counts in advance on die 
humanity which animates yiHi and on the intertst which Madame 
la Manj[uise bears m a natiem so unlbitunate. Their prayer will 
nef t^ .m vain, and their gratitude \sdll preserve theirs charming 
.smiVeDiir. 

My respectful sentiments, mth wfaidi 1 have the honour to be 
Madpne, 

Don ALVAiAs, Spimisfa C&titm 
V, Cavalry, a royi^ who t^ 

refuge ui I'rah^ Who finds himadlf 
. ' dn'travt^'fixr'hib'ccmntry^ 

resources are ladidng; him to coudfiite 
hb txavds. 
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No address was joined to the signature^ Marius hoped to find 
the address in the second letter, whose superscription read: A 
Madame^ Madame la Comtesse de Montvemet, Rue Cassette^ 9. This 
is what Marius read in it: — 

Mada^ la Gomtessb: It is an unhappy mother of a family of 
six children the last of which is only eight months old. 1 sick since 
my Ipt confinement, abandoned by my husband five months ago 
havetng no resources in the world the most frightful indigance. 

In the hope of Madame la Comtesse, she Iw the honour to be, 
Madame, with profound respect, 

Mistress Balieard. 


Marius turned to the third letter, which was a petition like the 
preceding; he read: — 


Monsieur Pabouroeot, Elector, wholesale stocking merchant, 
Rue Saint-Denis on the corner of the Rue aux Fers. 


I permit myself to address you this letter to beg you to grant me 
the pretious favour of your simpaties and to interest yourself in a 
man of letters who has just sent a drama to the Th^ktre-Fran^ais. 
The subject is historical, and the action takes place in Auvergne in 
the time of the Empire; the style, I think, is natural, laconic, and 
may have some merit. There are couplets to be sung in four places. 
The comic, the serious, the unexpect^, are mingled in a variety of 
characters, and a tinge of romanticism lightly spread throus^ 
all the intrigue whi^ proceeds misteriously, and ends,^ afmr 
striking altarations, in the midst of many beautiful strokes of brUliant 


scenes. 

My principal object is to satisfi the desire which prosjressively 
animates the man of our century, that is to say, the fashion, that 
capritious and bizarre weathervane which chan^ at almost every 
new wind. 

In spite of these qualities I have reason to fear that jealousy, the 
egotism of privi^ed authors, may obtaine my exclusion from ^ 
theatre, for I am not ignorant of the mortificateons with which 
new-eomers are treated. ^ 

Monsieur Pabourgeot, your just rqmtation as an enlightened 
protector of men of utters emboldens me to send you my dai^tw 
who will explain our indigant situation to you, lacking bread and 
fire in this wynicr season, when I say to you that I b^ you to 
the ded^tion of my drama which I desire to make to you and of 
all those that I s^ make, is to prove to you how great is my 
ambition to have the honour of sheltering mysdf under yw 
protecdon, and of adonung my writings vnth your xtan^ Ifyg* 
deign to honour me with the most modest offering, I shau nawitew* 
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as perfect as possible, will be sent to you before it is inserted at the 
be^nning the drama and delivered on the stage. 

To Monsieur 

and Madame Pabourqbot, 

My most respectful complements, 

Genflot, man of letters. 

P.S. Even if it is only forty sous. I 

Excuse me for sending my daughter and not presenting myself, 
but sad motives connected with the toilet do not permit me\ alas! 
to go out. \ 

Finally, Marius, opened the fourth letter. The address rad: To 
ike benevolent Gentleman of the church of Saint-Jacques-du-haut-P^, It 
contained the following lines: — 

Benevolent man: If you deign to accompany my daughter, you 
will behold a miserable calamity, and I will show you my certificates. 

At the aspect of these writing your generous soul will be moved 
with a sentiment of obvious benevolence, for true philosophers 
alwap feel lively emotions. 

Acmit, compassionate man, that it is necessary to suffer the most 
cruel ne^, and that it is very painful, for the sake of obtaining a 
little relief, to get oneself attested by the authorities as though one 
were not free to suffer and to die of inanition while waiting to have 
our misery relieved. Destinies are very fatal for several and too 
prodigal or too protecting for othei^. 

I await your presence or your offering, if you deign to make one, 
and 1 beseech you to accept the respectful sentiments with which 
I have the honour to be, 

truly magnanimous man, 
your very humble 

and very obedient servant, 

P. Fabantou, dramatic artist. 

Afeer perusing these four lettm, Marius did not find himsdif 
much further advanced than before. 

In the first place, not one of the signers gave his address. 

Then, they seem^ to come feom four different individuals, Don 
Alvar^, Mistress Balizard, the poet GenBot, and dramatic artist 
Fabantou; but the sii^fular thing about these lettors was, that all 
four were written by the same hand. 

Wliat conclusion was to be drawn from this, except that they all 
came fetoi dbe same person? 

hiSbxeoveri and this rendered the conjecture aB t&e moreprobable, 
the, coarse ai^ yellow pgper was the same in all four, the odour of 
tobieco vm tb^ same, and, although ao attempt had been made 
to imy die atyle, the same, orthographical faulk were reptpducJ^ 
vdth me greatest tranquillity, and tte man ef lexers Ge^ot wi^ 
4^ weie exempt fixmt 
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It was waste of trouble to try to solve lius petty mystery. Had it 
not been a chance find, it would have borne the air of a mys^cation. 
Marius was too melancholy to take even a chance pleasantry well, 
and to lend himself to a game which the pavement of the street 
seemed desirous of playing with hhn. It seemed to him that he was 
playing the part of the bHnd man in blind man’s buff between the 
four letters, and that they were making sport of him. 

Nothing, however, indicated that these letters belonged to the 
two young girls whom Marius had met on the boulevard. After all, 
they were evidendy papers of no value. Marius replaced them in 
their envelope, flung the whole into a comer and went to bed. , 
About seven o’clock in the morning, he had just risen and break- 
fasted, and was trying to setde down to work, when there came a 
soft knock at his door. 

As he owned nothing, he never locked his door, unless occasion- 
ally, though very rarely, when he was engaged in some pressing 
work. Even when absent he left his key in the lock. *You will be 
robbed,’ said Ma’am Bougon. ‘Of what?* said Marius. The truth 
is, however, that he had, one day, been robbed of an old pair of 
boots, to the great triumph of Ma’am Bougon. 

There came a second knock, as gende as the first. 

‘Gome in,’ said Marius. 

The door opened. 

‘What do you want. Ma’am Bougon?’ asked Marius, without 
raising his eyes from the books and manuscripts on his table. 

A voice which did not belong to Ma’am Bougon replied:— 

‘Excuse me, sir — ’ 

It was a dull, broken, hoarse, strangled voice, the voice of an old 
man, roughened with brandy and liquor. 

Marius turned round hasdly, and beheld a young girl. 


4. A Rase in Misery 

A vfeRV young girl was standing in the haB^open door. The dormer 
window of the garret, through which the light ffcJl, was pnsdsely 
opposite the door, and illuminated die figure with a wan I^t. She 
was a frai], emaciated, deader creature;; there was nothing but a 
chemise and a petticoat upon that chilled mid diivering nakedness^ 
Her girdle was a string, her head ribbon a strkg, hcr^ poinUsd . 
shoulders emerged firomher chemise, a Uond and l^phAtk tstflle^ 
earth-coloured collar-bones, red hands, a half-open and deg^rau^ 
mouthy missing teedi, duB, bold, base eyes; she had the fiam ci a 
youi^ jg^l who has miaaed her youth, and the look of aqoncupt iald 
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wonuui; fifty years toingled wi^ fifteen; one of those beings which 
are both feeble and horrible^ and which cause those to shudder 
whom they do not cause to weq>. 

Marius had risen, and was staring in a sort of stupor at this being, 
who was almost like the forms of the shadows which traverse dr 
The most heart-breaking thing of all was, that this young girl had 
not come into the world to be homely. In her early chilcUiood she 
must even have been pretty. The grace of her age was still stnmling 
against the hideous, premature decrepitude of debaucherv and 
poverty. The remains of beauty were dying away in that face of 
sixteen, like the pale sunlight which is extinguished under hioieous 
clouds at dawn on a winter’s day. \ 

That face was not wholly unsown to Marius. He thought he 
remembered having seen it somewhere. 

'What do you wish. Mademoiselle?’ he asked. 

The young girl replied in her voice of a drunken convict: — 
'Here is a letter for you. Monsieur Marius.’ 

She called Marius by his name; he could not doubt that he was 
the person whom she wanted; but who was this girl? How did she 
know his name? 

Without waiting for him to tell her to advance, she entered. She 
entered resolutely, staring, with a sort of assurance that made the 
heart bleed, at the whole room and the unmade bed. Her feet were 
bate. Large holes in her petticoat permitted glimpses of her long 
l^s and her thin knees. S^ was shivering 
She held a letter in her hand, which she presented to Marius. 
Marius, as he opened the letter, noticed that the enormous wafer 
which sealed it was still moist, Tlie message could not have come 
from a distance. He read: — 


My Amiable Neighbour, Young Man: I have learned of your 
goodness to me, that you paid my rent six months ago. I bless you, 
young xnan. My eldest daughter will tell you that we have been 
without a morsel of bread for two days, four pmons and my spouse 
ill. If I am not dcseaved in my opinion, I think I may hope that 
your generous heart wiU melt at tibis statement and the desire will 
subueate you to be propitious to me b)Ldaigning to lavish on me 
a favour. 

1 with Jhe distinguished consideration which is due to the 

JONpRBTTB. 


ES. My eldest daughter win await your oridm^ Monsieur 
MMim. 


This letter, condAg in die very midst of the mysterious adventure 
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which had occupied Marius’ thoughts ever since the preceding 
eveni^, was like a candle in a cellar. All was suddenly illuminated. 

This letter came from the same place as the other four. Them 
was the same writing, the same style, the same orthography^ the 
same paper, the same odour of tobacco. 

There were five missives, five histories, five signatures, and a 
single signer. The Spanish Captain Don Alvaros, the unhappy 
Mistress Balkard, the dramatic poet Genfiot, the old comedian 
Fabantou, were all four named Jondrette, if, indeed, Jondrette 
himself were named Jondrette. 

Marius had lived in the house for a tolerably long time, and he had 
had, as we have said, but very rare occasion to see, to even catch a 
glimpse of, his extremely mean neighbours. His mind was elsewhere, 
and where the mind is, there the eyes are also. He had been obliged 
more than once to pass the Jondrettes in the corridor or on the 
stairs; but they were mere forms to him: he had paid so little heed 
to them, that, on the preceding evening, he had jostled the Jon*- 
drette girls on the boulevard, without recognizing them, for it had 
evidently been they, and it was with great difiiculty that the one 
who had just entered his room had awakened in him, in spite of 
disgust and pity, a vague recollection of having met her elsewhere. 

Now he saw everything clearly. He understood that his neighbour 
Jondrette, in his distress, exercised the industry of speculating on 
the charity of benevolent persons, that he procured addresses, and 
that he wrote under feigned names to people whom he judg^ to 
be wealthy and compassionate, letters which his daughters delivered 
at their risk and peril, for this father had come to such a pass, that 
he risked his daughters; he was playing a game with fate, and he 
used them as the stake. Marius undmtood that probably, judging 
from their flight on the evening beflne, their breathless condition, 
from their terror and from the words of slang which he had over* 
heard, these unfortunate creatures were plying some inej^icalfly 
sad profession, and that the result of the whole was, in the midst ^ 
human society, as it is now constituted, two miserable beings who 
were neither girls nor women, a species of impure and innocent 
monsters produced by misery. 

Sad creatures, without name, or sex, or age, to whom nridier 
good nor evil were any longer possible, and who, on em^ng from 
childhood, have already nothing in this world, neither liberty, nor 
virtue, nor responsilnlity. Souls which blossomed out yesterday, 
and are faded to-day, like those flowm let fail in the streets, which 
arc soiled with every sort of mire, while waiting for some wheel to 
crudi them. Nevertheless, while Miurius b^t a pained and astoniAcd 
gaze on her, the young girl was wandering back and forth hi ihe 
gairet with the audacity of a spectre. She kicked about, vdtbout 
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troubling hersdf as to her nakedness. Occasionally, her chemise, 
which was untied and tom, fell almost to her waist. She moved die 
chairs about, she disarranged the toilet articles which stood on the 
commode, she handled Marius* clothes, she rummaged about to see 
what there was in the corners. 

‘Hullo!* said she, ‘you have a mirror!* 

And she hummed scraps of vaudevilles, as though she h^ been 
alone, frolicsome refrains which her hoarse and guttural voice 
rendered lugubrious. 

An indescribable constraint, weariness, and humiliatioi^ were 
perceptible beneath this hardihood. Effrontery is a dis^ace.\ 
Nothing could be more melancholy than to see her sport about 
die room, and, so to speak, flit with the movements of a bird which 
is frightened by the daylight, or which has broken its wing. One 
felt that under other conditions of education and destiny, the gay 
and oveir-free mien of this young girl might have turned out sweet 
and charming. Never, even among animals, does the creature born 
to be a dove change into an osprey. That is only to be seen among 
men. 

Marius reflected, and allowed her to have her way. 

She approached the table. 

‘Ah!* said she, ‘books!* 

A flash pierced her glassy eye. She resumed, and her accent ex- 
pressed the happiness which she felt in boasting of something, to 
which no human creature is insensible: — 

‘I know how to read, 1 do!’ 

She eagerly seized a book which lay open on the table, and read 
wifli tolerable fluency: — 

* — General Bauduin received orders to take the ch&teau of 
Hcmgomont which stands in the middle of the plain of Waterloo, 
with five battalions of his brigade.’ 

She paused. 

^Ahl Waterloo! I know about that. It was a battle long ago. My 
fkther was there. My father has served in the armies. We arc fine 
BonapartistB in our house, that we arc! Waterloo was against the 
English.* ^ 

iSbe laid down the book, caught up a pen, and exclaimed: — 
/And I know how to write, too!’ 

d4>p^ her pen in the ink, and turning to Marius: — 
you want to sec? Look here, I’m going <0 write a word to 
show you.’ 

Apd before he had time to answor, sht wrote cm a riiei^ of white 
paper, wtudi lay in the middle of the table; ’The boWnta arc herc,^ 
Then throwing down the pm: — 

’These are no foults of You earn look. We ha^ 
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recdiveid an education, mf nbter and I. Wn^ave nm always i>c^ 
wa are iK)w. Wc wes« made*^* 

Here she patised,, fixed h^ dull eyes on Marius^ and burst but 
lai^hmg, sayings with an intonation \duch contained every form 
of az^findhi, by every form of cynicism: — 

‘Bahl* 

And she b^an to hum diese words to a gay air: — 



’ai froid, ma mbre* 
■*as dc tricot* 


Grelotte, 

Loiotte! 

Sanglbte, 

Jacquot! ♦ 

She had hardly finidied this couplet, when she exclaimed: — 
*Do you ever go to the play, Monsieur Marius? 1 do* I havealitlle 
brother who is a friend of the artists, and who gives me tickets 
sometimes. But I don’t like the benches in the galleries. One is 
cramped and uncomfortable there. There are rough people there 
sometimes; and people who smell bad.’ 

Then she scruttniaed Marius, assumed a singular air and said: — 
*Do you know, Mr. Marius, that you are a very handsome fdlow?’ 
And at the same moment the same idea occurred to them both^ 
and made her smile and him blu^. She stepped up to him, and 
laid her hand on his shoulder : ’You pay no h6<^ to me, but 1 know 
you, Mr. Marius. I meet you here on the staircase, and then 1 o£ben 
see you going to a person named Father hfobeuf who lives in die 
direction cf Austerlitz, sometimes when I have been stroUing in that 
quarter. It is very becoming to y<m to have your hair tumbled ^us.’ 

She tried to render her voice soft, but only succeeded in making it 
very deep. A portion of her words was lost in the transit from her 
larynx to her lips, as though on a piano whare some notes are 
Marius had retreated gently. 

’Mademoisdle,’ said he, widx his cool gravity, *I have here a 
package which b^ngs to you, I think. Ferndtme toretuniit toj^u.^ 
And he hdld out the envelope containmg the four hsttm, 

• i sm 

X luiVt . 

Mil col4'»llier. 

' ,T, 

_ ■ 'iLoiiiiw:: 

■ ; v:,-;, Jpoi|<ott 
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She clapped her hands and exclaimed: — 

‘We have been looking everywhere for thati* 

Then she ea^iy seized the package, and opened the envelo]^, 
saying as she did so: — 

‘Eheu de Dieu ! how my sister and 1 have hunted ! And it was you 
who found it! On the boidevard, was it not? It must have been on 
the boulevard? You see, we let it fall when we were runnixig. It was 
that brat of a sister of mine who was so stupid. When we TOt home, 
we could not find it anywhere. As we did not wish to be beaten, as 
diat is useless, as that is entirely useless, as that is absolutelv useless, 
we said that we had carried the letters to the proper persons, and 
that they had said to us: “Nix.” So here they arc, those poorUetters! 
And how did you find out that they belonged to me? Ah! the 
writing. So it was you that we jostled as we passed last night. We 
coiddn’t sec. I said to my sister: “Is it a gentleman?” My sister said 
to me: “I think it is a gentleman.’ 

In the meanwhile, she had unfolded the petition addressed to 
‘the benevolent gentleman of the church of Saint-Jacques-du- 
Haut-Pas.’ 

‘Here!’ said she, ‘this is for that old fellow who goes to mass. By 
the way, this is his hour. I’ll go and carry it to him. Perhaps he 
will give us something to brea^ast on.’ 

Then she began to laugh again, and added: — 

‘Do you know what it will mean if we get a breakfsst to-day? It 
will mean that we shall have had our breakfast of the day brfore 
yesterday, our breakfast of yesterday, our dinner of to-day, and 
all that at once, and this morning. Gome! Parbleu! if you are not 
satisfied, dogs, burst!’ 

This reminded Marius of the wretched girl’s errand to himself. He 
fumbled in his waistcoat pocket, and found nothing there. 

Hie young girl went on, and seemed to have no consciousness of 
Marius’ presence, 

‘I often go off in the evening. Sometimes I don’t come home 
again. Last winter, before we came here, we Uved under the arches 
of the bridges. We huddled together to keq> from freezing. My 
li^ sister cried, HoW melancholy the water is! When I thought 
of drowning myself, 1 said tq myself: “No, it’s too cold.’’ I go out 
alone, wl^never 1 choose, I sometunesLSleep in the ditdies. Do you 
know, at night, when I walk along the boulevard, 1 see the trees 
lilce forks, I see houses, all btiu:k and as big as Notre Dame, I fancy 
;(hat the white walls are the river, I say to myself: “Why, thde^ 
water there,!** The stars are like the lamps in illuminations, one 
would say that they smoked and that the wind itiewtiura out, I am 
beu^der^, as though horses were breathing in my ears; although 
U & night, { hear hwd-organs and i|Mbrming‘»n:iachlnes, and 1 d^*t 
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know what else. 1 think people are Ihnging stones at me, 1 hee with- 
out knowing whither, everything whirls and whirb« You fed very 
queer when you have had no food.’ 

And then she stared at him with a bewildered air* 

By dmt of searching and ransacking his pockets, Maiius had 
finally collected five francs sixteen sous. This was all he owned in 
the world for the moment. "At all events,’ he thought, "there is my 
dinner for to-day, and to-morrow we will see.’ He kept the sixteen 
sous, and handed the five francs to the young girl. 

She seized the coin. 

"Gk>od!’ said she, "the sun is shining!’ 

And,, as though the sun had possessed the property of melting 
the avalanches of slang in her brain, she went on:— 

*Five francs! the shiner! a monarch! in this hole! Ain’t this fine! 
You’re a jolly thief! I’m your humble servant! Bravo for the good 
fellows! Two days’ wine! and meat! and stew! we’ll have a royal 
feast! and a good fill!’ 

She pulled her chemise up on her shoulders, made a low bow to 
Marius, then a familiar sign with her hand, and went towards the 
door, saying: — 

*Good morning, sir. It’s all right. I’ll go and find my old man.’ 

As she passed, she caught sight of a dry crust of bi^d on the 
commode, which was mouldering there amid the dust; she Hung 
herself upon it, and bit into it muttering:— 

‘That’s good! it’s hard! it breaks my teeth!* 

Then she departed. 


5. A Providential Peep-Hole 

Mariits had lived for five years in poverty, in destitution, even in 
distress, but he now perceived that he had not knovm real misery. 
True misery he had but just had a view of. It was its spectre which 
had just passed before his eyes. In fiict, he who has only beheld the 
misery of man has seen nothing; the misery of woman is what he 
must see; he who has seen only the misery of woman has seen 
nothing; he must see the misery (^the child. 

When a man has reached his la^ extrenuty, he has reached his 
last resources at the same dme. Woe to the delencdess bein^ who 
surround him! Wwk, wages, breads fire, com^age, good will, '^l fiwl 
him simultaneously* The light of day seems exdngidshed wid^t; 
the nu>^ light widiin; in these ^^dcwej man 
feeldeness of die woman and the ddld, and bends them 
^omh^y. 
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Then all iiontam becoxsa potsiye. Des^ik is sunrouiided with 
fiiagile pav'dtkms on dther vice or criaie. 

Health, youth, h<Riour, all the shy lidicad^ of the youtig body, 
the heart, vixghiily, modesty, that epidermis of the soul, are manipu* 
iated in idnister wise by that fumb[iiigivhk±L seek^ resources, wli^ 
encounters of^probnum, and whichaccomodates itsdf to it Fadters, 
mothers, diiklren, brothers, sisters, men, women, daughten, adhere 
and become incorporated, almost like a mineral formatiem, in that 
dusky promiscuousness of sexes, rdationships, ages, m&mes, and 
innocences. They crouch, back to back, in a sort of hut offm. They 
exchange woe-b^ne glances. Oh, the unfortunate wretch^! How 
pale they are! How cold they are! It seems as though they dwelt 
in a planet much further from the sun than ours. \ 

This young girl was to Marius a sort of messenger from the 
realm of sad shadows. She revealed to him a hideous side of the 
night. 

Marius almost reproached himself for the preoccupations of 
revery and passion which had prevented his bestowing a glance on 
his neighbours up to that day. The payment of their rent had been 
a mechanical movement, which any one would have yield^ to; 
but he, Marius, should have done better then that What! Only a 
wall separated him from those abandoned beings who lived 
gropingly in the dark outside the pale tii the rest of the world, he 
was dhow to dbow with diem, he was, in some sort, the last link 
of the human race which they touch^, he heard them live, or 
rather, rattle in the death agony beside him, and he paid no heed 
to them! Evoy day, every instant, he heard them wdking on the 
other side of the wsill, he heard them go, and come, and speak, and 
he did not even lend an earl And groans lay in those words, and 
he did not even listen to thmn, his thoughts ware dsewbere, given 
up to dreams, to impossible radiances, to loves in the air, to follies; 
and ail the i^le, human creatures, his brothers in Jesus Cbmt, 
his brothers in die people, were agonmng in vain beside him! He 
even formed a part of their misfortune, and he aggravated it For 
if Ih^ had had another nd^^bour, a neighbour who was less 
ddtneiical and more attendve, any etdinaiy and charitable man, 
eddeatiy didr indigence woeJd have been noticed, thdr ngnids of 
i^toress would have been percetvedf lftnd they woidd have been 
ddben Indd of and lescuedi Itbey appeased comt^ and very 
depraved, no doubt, very y^, very tiK^ous even; but diose who 
fritt are rase; beddei, there is n ptskt, 

where the liiilbilun^ ai^ die in&mous unite and ate dinfiimnd^ 
in a aingfe a fritil wofd^ tAe whose &ult is tiM 

then not the diari ty be all the more prafeund, m,|N:opc»ls6n 

as die is great? 
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teadiioig this m>ral ie^sony for ^ihere vme occaj^ni on 
which Marios, like all truly honest hearts^ was his own pedagogue 
and s^lded himself more than he deserv^, he stared at the wall 
whidh separated him tom the Jondrettes, as thoi!^ he were aide 
to make his gaze, iuU of {uty, penehrate that partition and warm 
these wretch^ peo^de. The wall was a thin layer oi plaster ti^dd 
by ladies and h^ms, and, as the reader has just learned, it dlowed 
the sound of voices and words to be dearly distinguished. Only a 
man as dreamy as Marius could have failed to perceive this long 
before. There was no paper pasted on the wall, either on the side 
of the Jondrettes or on that of Marius; the coarse construction was 
visible in its nakedness. Marius examined the partition, almost 
uncoDsdously; sometimes revery examines, observes, and scroti* 
nizes as thought would. All at once he sprang up; he had just p^ , 
ceived, near the top, dose to the ceiling, a triangular hole, whidt 
resulted from the space between dirce lathes. The plaster whidt 
should have filled this cavity was missing, and by mounting on the 
commode, a view cotild be had through this aperture into the 
Jondrettes* attic. Commiseration has, and should have, its curiosity* 
This aperture formed a sort of peep-hole. It is permissible to gaze 
at misfortune like a traitor in ordor to succour it.* 

*Let us get some little idea of what these people are like,’ drought 
Marius, ‘and in what condition they arc.* 

He climbed upon the commode, put his eye to the crevice, and 
looked. 


6. The WUd Man in his Lair 

Cities, like forests, have their caverns in which all the most wicked 
and formidable creatures which they contain conceal themselves* 
Only, in dries, that which thus conceals itself is ferodous, uncl^, 
and petty, that is to say, ugly; in forests, that which conce^ itsdf 
is ferodous, savage, and grand, that is to say, beautiful# Taking one 
lair with another, the beast’s is preferable to the man’s. Caverna 
are better than hovels. 

What Marius now beheld was a hovd. 

Marius was poor, and his chamber was poverty-stricken, but as 
his poverty was noble, his garret was neat. The den upon whi^ 
his eye now rested was al:|{ect, dirty, fetid, pestiferous, mean, smdid* 
The only furniture consisted of a straw chair, an infirm table, some 
old bits of emdeery, and in two of the comers, two indesersbaMo 
palteti; *11 die v/a» funiiahed by « donner '*tod 0 W of Smit 

“l>rrllnlii>»Wlir!rrf 
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piUkGSf <kji^>ed with spiders* webs» Through this aperture there 
pOKitrated just eooi^ light to make die face of a man appear like 
the face of a phantom. The walls had a leprous aspect, and were 
covered with seams and scars, like a visage disfigured by some 
hcHrible malady; a repulsive moisture eioided from them. Obscene 
sketches roughly sketched with charcoal could be distuiguished 
upon them. I 

The chamber which Marius occupied had a dilapidat^ brick 
pavement; this one was neither tiled nor planked; its inhabitants 
stepped directly on the antique plaster of the hovel, which had 
grown black under the long-continued pressure of feet. UiA>n this 
uneven floor, where the dfrt seemed to be fairly incruste^* and 
which possessed but one virginity, that of the broom, were capri- 
ciously grouped constellations of old shoes, socks, and repulsive 
rags; however, this room had a fireplace; so it was let for forty 
francs a year. There was every sort of thing in that fireplace, a 
brazier, a pot, broken boards, rags suspended from nails, a bird- 
cage, ashes, and even a little Are. Two brands were smouldering 
there in a melancholy way. 

One thing which added still more to the horrors of this garret 
was, that it was large. It had projections and angles and black holes, 
the lower sides of roofs, bays, and promontories. Hence horrible, 
unfathomable nooks where it seemed as though spidm as big as 
one*s fist, wood-lice as large as one’s foot, and perhaps even-— who 
knows? — some monstrous human beings, must be hiding. 

One of the pallets was near the door, the other near the window. 
One end of each touched the fireplace and faced Marius. In a 
corner near the aperture through which Marius was gazing, a 
coloured engraving in a black frame was suspended to a nail on the 
wall, and at its bottom, in large letters, was the inscription: the 
mtEAM. This represented a sleeping woman, and a child, also 
asleep, the child on the woman’s lap, an eagle in a cloud, with a 
Gcawa in hb beak, and the woman thrusting the crown away from 
the child’s head, without awaking the latter; in the background, 
Napoleon in a glory, leaning on a very blue column with a yellow 
ornamented with this Inscription; 

MARINOO^ 

AUSTERLm 

lENA 

WAGRAUm 

Sdneath this frame, a smrt of wooden panel, t^tdi was fonger than 
it vm broad, stood bn the gibund mi rested in a sloping 
agakbt the wall. It had die appearance of a picture with its frfcce 
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Uimed to the wall» of a frame probably lowing a daub on the 
other sidc^ of some pier-g^ detached from a waU and lying fc^r- 
gotten there while waiting to be rehung. 

Near the table^ upon which Marius descried a pen, ink^ and 
paper, sat a man about sixty years of age, small, thin, livid, haggard, 
with a cunning, cruel, and uneasy air; a hideous scoundrel. 

If Lavater had studied this visage, he would have found the 
vulture mingled with the attorney there, the bird of prey and the 
pettifogger rendering each other mutu^y hideous and comple- 
menting each other ; the pettifogger making the bird of prey ignoble, 
the bird of prey making the pettifogger horrible. 

This man had a long grey beard. He was clad in a woman’s 
chemise, which allowed his hairy breast and his bare arms, brisding 
with grey hair, to be seen. Beneath this chemise, muddy trousers 
and boots through which his toes projected were visible. 

He had a pipe in his mouth and was smoking. There was no 
bread in the hovel, but there was still tobacco. 

He was writing probably some more letters like those which 
Marius had read. 

On the corner of the table lay an ancient, dilapidated, reddish 
volume, and the size, which was the antique i2mo of reading- 
rooms, betrayed a romance. On the cover sprawled the following 
tide, printed in large capitals: 

GOD; THE KING; HONOUR AND THE LADIES; 

by 

DUCRAY DUMINIL 

1814 

As the man wrote, he talked aloud, and Marius heard his 
words: — 

*The idea that there is no equality, even when you are deadl Just 
look at P^re Lachaise! The great, those who are rich, are up above, 
in the acacia alley, which is pav^. They can reach it in a carriage. ^ 
The little people, the poor, the unhappy, well, what of them? they 
are put down below, whore the mud is up to your knees, in the damp 
places. They are put there so that they will decay the soonerl 
cannot go to see them without sinking into the earth.’ 

He paused, smote the table vnth his fist, and added, as he ground 
his teeth:— 

‘Oh! I could cat the whede world!’ 

A lag woman, who might be forty years of age, ora hundr^ was 
crouching near the fireplace on her bare hedb. 

Sbe, too, ww only in a chemise and a knitted petticoat^ 
patdbed widi l^ts of oM doth. A coarse linen apron concealed 



half of her petticoat Although this 'woman was doubled up and 
bent together^ it could be seen that she was of very lofty statUTe.She 
was a sort of giant, beside her husband She had hideous hair, of a 
reddish blond which was turning grey, and which she thrust back 
from time to time, with her enormous shining hands, with their 
fiat nails. i 

Beside her, on the floor, wide open, lay a book of the same form 
as the other, and probably a volume of the same romance. 

On one the pallets, Marius caught a glimpse of a sort of tall 
pale young girl, who sat there half naked and with pendant feet, 
and who did not seem to be listening or seeing or living. \ 

No doubt the younger sister of the one who h^ come to hilt room. 

She seemed to be eleven or twelve years of age. On closer satiny 
it was evident that she really was fourteen. She was the child who 
had said, on the boulevard the evening before: *1 bolted, bolted, 
bolted!’ 

She was of that puny sort which remains backward for a long 
time, then suddenly starts up rapidly. It is indigence which pro- 
duces these melancholy human plants. These creatures have neither 
childhood nor youth. At fifteen years of age they appear |U> be 
twelve, at sixteen they seem twenty. To-day a little girl, to-m6rrow 
a woman. One might say that they stride through life, in order to 
get through with it the more speedily. 

At this moment, this being had the air of a child. 

Moreover, no trace of work was revealed in that dwelling; no 
handicraft, no spinning-wheel, not a tool. In one comer lay some 
ironmongery of dubious aspect. It was the dull listlessness which 
follows despair and precedes the death agony. 

Marius gazed for a while at this gloomy interior, more terrifying 
than the interior of a tomb, for the human soul could be felt 
fluttering there, and life was palpitating there. The garret, the 
cellar, the lowly ditch where certain indigent wretches crawl at the 
very bottom of the social edifice, is not exactly the sepulchre, but 
only its antechamber; but, as ^e wealthy display their greatest 
magnificence at the entrance of their palaces, it seems that death, 
which stands dbrectly side by side with them, {daces its greatest 
miseries in that vestibule. 

The man held his peace, the woman tpeke m word, the young 
girl did not even seem to breathe. The scratching of the pen on the 
pgper was audible. 

The man grumbled, without pausing in his writing; ^Canaille! 
canasQe! everybody is canaille!’ 

This varigtiem to Soiomon’s exclamation dkiied a sigh from the 
woman. 

^Oabn yomeWt my little Sdend,’ $bc safcL *Dofi’t bprt ymrself, 
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my dear. You are too good to write ta all those pe<^, hurixamd.’ 

Bodies press dose to each other in misery^ as in cold, but hearts 
draw apart This woman must have loved this man, to all a^^xear- 
ance, judging from the amount of love wiihin her; but probably, in 
the d^y and redprocal reproaches of the horrible distress which 
weighed on the whole group, diis had become extinct. There no 
longer existed in her anything more than the ashes of affection for 
her husband. Neverthdess, caressing appellations had survived, m 
is often the case. She caE^ him: My dear, my little fiiend, good 

man, etc., with her mouth while her heart was silent 
Ibe man resumed his writing. 


7. Strategy and Tactics 

I Marius, with a load upon his breast, was on the point of descending 

from the spedes of observatory which he had improvised, when 
a sound attracted his attention and caused him to remain at his 
post. 

The door of the attic had just burst open abruptly. The ddest 
girl made her appearance on the threshdd. On her feet, she had 
large, coarse, men’s shoes, bespattered with mud, which had 
splashed even to her red ankles, and she was wrapped in an old 
mantle which hung in tatters. M^ius had not seen it on her an hour 
previously, but she had probably deposited it at his door, in order 
that she might inspire the more pity, and had picked it up agfkin on 
emergii^. She entered, pushed die door to behind her, paused to 
take breath, for she was completely breathless, then exclaimed 
with an expression of triumph and joy: — 

*He is coming!’ 

The father turned his eyes towards her, the woman turned her 
bead, the litde sister did not sdr. 

*Who?’ demanded her father. 

*lht gentleman!’ 

‘The philanthropist?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘From the church of Saint-Jacques?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘That old feUow?’ 

‘Yes/ 

‘And he is coming?’ 

‘He is Mowing me.’ 

‘Ybuasefum?’ 

‘I am lure.’ 
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‘There, truly, he is coming?’ 

‘He is coming in a fiacre.’ 

‘In a fiacre. He is Rothschild.’ 

The &ther rose. 

‘How are you sure? If he is coming in a fiacre, how is i<| that you 
arrive bdbre him? You gave him our address at least? DM you tell 
him that it was the last door at the end of the corridor, on the right? 
If he only does not make a mistake? So you found him at thachurch? 
Did he read my letter? What did he say to you?’ \ 

‘Ta, ta, ta,’ said the girl, ‘how you do gallop on, my good man ! 
See here: 1 entered the church, he was in his usual place, 1 m^dehim 
a reverence, and I handed him the letter; he read it and said to me: 
“Where do you live, my child?*’ I said : “Monsieur, I willshowyou.” 
He said to me: “No, give me your address, my daughter has some 
purchases to make, I will take a carriage and reach your house at 
the same time that you do.” I gave him the address. When I 
mentioned the house, he seemed surprised and hesitated for an 
instant, then he said: “Never mind, I will come.” When the mass 
was finished, 1 watched him leave the church with his daughter, 
and I saw them enter a carriage. I certainly did tell him the last 
door in the corridor, on the right.* 

‘And what makes you think that he will come?’ 

‘I have just seen the fiacre turn into the Rue Petit-Banquicr. 
That is what made me run so.’ 

‘How do you know that it was the same fiacre?’ 

‘Because I took notice of the number, so there!* 

‘What was the number?’ 

‘ 440 .’ 

‘Good, you are a clevw girl,* 

The girl stared boldly at her father, and showing the shoes which 
she had on her feet: — 

‘A clever girl, possibly; but I tell you I won’t put these shoes on 
again, and that I won’t, for the sake of my health, in the first place, 
and for the sake of cleanliness, in the next. 1 don’t know anything 
more irritating than soles that squelch, and go ghiy ghi^ ghif the 
whole time. I prefer to go barefoot.* — 

‘You are right,’ said her father, in a sweet tone which contrasted 
with the young girl’s rudeness, ‘but then, you will not be allowed 
tq-^nter churdhes, for poor people must have shoes to do that. One 
catmot go barefoot to the good God,’ he added bitterly. 

Iben, returning to the subject which absorbed him: — 

^So you are sure that he will come?’ 

‘He is following on my heels,’ said she, 

^e mati started up. A sort of iHumination appeared on ids 
edbntenanoe. 
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‘Wife!’ he cxdainied, ‘you hear. Here is the philandaropist* 
Extinguish the fire.* 

The stupefied mother did not stir. 

The father, with the a^ity of an acrobat, seized a broken'^nosed 
jug which stood on the chimney, and flung the water on the brands^ 
Then addressing his eldest daughter: — 

‘Here you! Pull the straw off that chair.!’ 

His daughter did not understand. 

He seized the chair, and with one kick he rendered it seatless. 
His leg passed through it. 

As he withdrew his leg, he asked his daughter: — 

‘Is it cold?’ 

‘Very cold. It is snowing.’ 

The father turned towards the younger girl who sat on the bed 
near the window, and shouted to her in a thundering voice: — 
‘Qpick! get off that bed, you lazy thing! will you never do any- 
thing! break a pane of glass!’ 

The little girl jumped off the bed with a shiver. 

‘Break a pane!’ he repeated. 

The child stood still in bewilderment. 

‘Do you hear me?’ repeated her father, ‘I tell you to break a pane!’ 
The child, with a sort of terrified obedience, rose on tiptoe, and 
struck a pane with her fist. The glas broke and fdl with a loud 
clatter. 

‘Good,’ said the father. 

He was grave and abrupt. His glance swept rapidly over all the 
crannies of the garret. One would have said that he was a general 
making the final preparation at the moment when the battle is on 
the point of beginning. 

The mother, who had not said a word so far, now rose and de- 
manded in a duU, slow, languid voice, whence her words seemed to 
emerge in a congealed state: — 

‘What do you mean to do, my dear?* 

‘Get into bed,’ replied the man. 

intonation admitted of no deliberation. The mother obeyed, 
and threw hersdif heavily on one of the pallets. 

In the meantime, a sob became audible in one corner. 

‘What’s that?* cried ffie father. 

The younger daughter exhibited her bleedii^ fist, wsfliout 
quitting the comer in which she was cowering. She had wounded 
hersdf while breaking the window; she went off, near her moffier’s 
pallet and wept silaidy; 

It was now the mother’s turn to start up and exdaim>^ ; 

‘Just sec ihe^! What follies you conmiit! She has ; 

brealdxig that pkias fer you!’ 
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nxudi Hic better!* aaid the laan. *1 fores^ that* 

, ;^hat? So much the better?* retorted his wife. 

*ftsacc!* replied the father. aupi»es8 Ac liberty of Ac press.* 

ifhen teaiing the woiiian*s dbemise which he was wwuing, he 
msuie a strip of do A A which he has Ay swathed tli^ little girrs 
bleeding wrist. 

That done» his eye fell wiA a saAfied expreinon on 
chemise. 

*And Ae chemise too,* said he, ‘this has a good 

An icy breeze whistled through Ae window and 
room. The outer mist penetrated AiAer and AfiTused itself 
whitiA sheet of wadAng vaguely spread by mvisiblc 
Through Ae broken pane Ae snow could be seen falling. The 
promised by Ac Candlemas sun of Ac preceding day had actually 
come. 

The (aAer cast a glance about him as Aough to make sure that 
he had forgotten noAing. He seized an old Aovel and spread ashes 
over Ae wet branA m such a manner as to entirely conceal them. 

Then Aawing himself up and leaning against Ae chimney- 
jnece: — 

*Now,* said he, ‘we can reedive Ae philanAropist.* 



8, The Ray of Light in the Hovd 

TTsm big girl approached and laid her hand in her faAer*8. 

‘Fdsl how cold I am,’ said Ae. 

‘Bah!’ rqpAed Ae faAer. ‘1 am muA colder than that.’ 

The mothor exclaimed impetuously: — 

‘You always have something better than any one die, so you 
dio! even bad things.’ 

‘IXiwn wiA you !’ said Ae man. 

The nao Act, being eyed affer a certam fa sh ion , hdd her tongue* 
^Bence rdgned lor a moment in Ae hovel. The ddar j^rl was, 
mnoving the mud from Ae bottom of her mande» wtA a. careless 
nir; her younger Ater continued to sob; Ac moAer had taken Ae 
latter’s head between her hands^ and was coverh^ it vdA kisses# 

; " treasuit^ IentrAtyou,tt»noAmg<rf<«^^ 
cry, you will anger your faAer*’ . . , 

‘No!* exclaimed Ae &Aer, ‘^piite A© coiatrarj^l sob! fohl Aal’a, 
rig^'* . . , 

‘There now! He is not coming! I , 
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liiaU txdagujbhed 1x17 fire, mecked xstxy diak, im my iddrt» 
aiid my pane aU loor not^^ 

‘And wounded the duldl* xnunauxed the tnother. 

‘Do you know,* went on the father, ‘that it*« beaidy cold M this 
devil’s garret! What if that man ^uld not come! €^1 See there, 
you! He makes us wait! He says to himself: “Wdll they will wait 
fca* mel That’s what they’re there for.” Oh! how 1 hate them, and 
with what joy, julaiation, enthusiasm, and satisfaction 1 oould 
strangle all those rich folks! all those rich Iblks! Thme men who 
pretend to be diaritable, who put on airs, who go to mass, who 
make presents to the priesthood, preachy^ preadiy^ in their skull-caps, 
and who think themselves above us, and who come for the pmpose 
of humiliating us, and to bring us “clothes,” as they say! old duds 
that are not worth foiur sous! And bread! That’s not what 1 want, 
pack of rascals that they are, it’s money! Ah! money! Never! 
Because they say that we would go off and drink it up, and diat we 
are drunkards and idlers! And they! What are they, then, and 
what have they been in their time! lliieves! They never could have 
become rich otharwisel Oh! Sodety ought to be grasped by the 
four corners of the cloth and tossed into the air, all of it! It wotddall 
be smashed, very likely, but at least, no one would have anything, 
and there would be that much gained! But what is that blo^ead 
ofa benevolent gentleman doing? Will he come? Perhaps the animal 
has fcargotten the address! I’ll bet that that old beast — ’ 

At that moment there came a light tap at the door, the man 
rushed to it and opened it, exclaiming, amkL profound bows and 
smiles of adoration; — 

‘Enter, sir! Ddgn to enter, most respected benefkctor, and your 
charming young lady, also.’ 

A man of ripe age and a young girl made their appearance on 
the threshold di the attic. 

Marius had not quitted his post His feelings for the m om e nt sar* 
passed tte pcAvers ^ dm human toi^e. 

Itwa^JShe! 

Whoever has loved Imows all the radiant meanings contained 
in those lhiee letters of that word; She, 

It was certainly she. Marius could hardly distinguiah har dwoitgh 
the luminous vapour which had suddenly spread before his eyes. 
It was sweet, absent b^g, that star which had beamed 
him for it was Ihose eyes, dmt tapow, ^ 

lovdy vaiiMed &ce which had crealjed night by its dqpartureh The 
virion been . 

It reappeared in that gloom^ ip that gaire^ in that lamdiaSNBii 
atde, in that ."H ‘ 

Maihn shuddoed in dismpy. Whatl It wasriie! The palpita d ons 
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of his heart troubled his sight* He felt that he was on the brink of 
bursting into tears! What! He beheld her again at last, after having 
sought her long] It seemed to him that he had lost his soul, and 
that he had just found it again. 

She was the same as ever, only a little pale; her delicate face 
was framed in a bonnet of violet velvet, her figure was concealed 
beneath a pelisse of black satin. Beneath her long dress, a glimpse 
could be caught of bar tiny foot shod in a silken boot. ' 

She was sdll accompanied by M. Leblanc. 

She had taken a few steps into the room, and had deputed a 
tolerably bulky parcel on the table. 

The ddest Jondrette girl had retired behind the door, ahd was 
staring with sombre eyes at that velvet bonnet, that silk nWntle, 
and that charming, happy face. 


g, Jondrette comes near Weeping 

The hovel was so dark, that people coming from without fejt on 
entering it the effect produced on entering a cellar. The two hew- 
comers advanced, therefore, with a certain hesitation, being hardly 
able to distinguish the vague forms surrounding them, while they 
could be clearly seen and scrutinized by the eyes of the inhabitants 
of the garret, who were accustomed to this twilight. 

M. Leblanc approached, with his sad but kindly look, and said 
to Jondrette the father: — 

^Monsieur, in this package you will find some new clothes and 
some woollen stockings and blankets.’ 

*Our angelic benefactor overwhelms us,* said Jondrette, bowing 
to the very earth. 

Then, bending down to the ear of his eldest daughter, while the 
two visitors were engaged in examining this lamentable interior, 
he added in a low and rapid voice: — 

^Hby? What did I say? Duds! No money! They are edl alike! 
By the way, how was the letter to that old blockhead sighed?’ 
^Fabantou,’ replied the giri. 

‘The dramatic artist, good!* 

It lucky for Joriidrette, that this had occurred to lum, for at 
the very moment, M* Leblanc Uimed to him, and said to him widt 
|8»e air of a person who is seddng to recall a name: — . 

‘I sec that you arc greatly to be pitied, Monsieur — ’ 

‘fabantou,’ replied Jondretm quicidy. 

‘Monrieur Fatontotl, yes, that is it I remember.* 

‘%amadc ardst, and om ^o has had so^ success.* 
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Here Jondrette evideiady judged the tnozuefit pre^idous for 
capturing the ‘philanthropist* He exclaimed with an accent which 
smacked at the same time of the vainglory of the mountebank at 
fairs, and the humility of the mendicant on the highway-: 

‘A pupil of Talma! Sir! lam a pupil of Talma! Fortune fiM-merly 
smiled on me — ^Alas! Now it is misfortune*s turn. You sec, my 
benefactor, no bread, no fire. My poor babes have no fire! My only 
chair has no seat! A broken pane! And in such weadicr! My spouse 
in bed! 111!* 

.‘Poor woman !* said M. Leblanc. 

‘My child wounded!* added Jondrette. 

The child, diverted by the arrival of the strangers, had fallen to 
contemplating ‘the young lady,* and had ceased to sob. 

‘Cry! bawl!* said Jondrette to her in a low voice. 

At the same time he pinched her sore hand. All this was done 
with the talent of a juggler. 

The little girl gave vent to loud shrieks. 

The adorable young girl, whom Marius, in his heart, called ‘his 
Ursule,* approached her hastily. 

‘Poor, dear child!* said she. 

‘You see, my beautiful young lady,* pursued Jondrette, ‘her 
bleeding wrist! It came through an accident while working at a 
machine to earn six sous a day. It may be necessary to cut off her 
arm.* 

‘Really?* said the old gentleman, in alarm. 

The little girl, taking this seriously, fell to sobbing more violently 
than ever. 

‘Alas! yes, my benefactor!* replied the father. 

For several minutes, Jondrette had been scrutinizing ‘the bene- 
factor* in a singular fashion. As he spoke, beseemed to be examining 
the other attentively, as though seeking to summon up his recol- 
lections* All at once, profiting by a moment when the new-comers 
were questioning the child with interest as to her injured hand, he 
passed near his wife, who lay in her bed vnth a stupid and dejected 
air, and said to her in a rapid but very low tone; — 

‘Take a look at that man !* 

Then, turning to M, Leblanc, and continuing his lamentattons : — 

‘You wecy sir! All the clothing d»at I have is my udfc*s chemise! 
And all tom at that! In the depths of winter 1 1 can*tgo out for lack 
of a cOat. If I had a coat of any sort, I would go and see Madeuibi- 
selle Mw, who knows mt and is very fond of me. aflic not s^l 

reside in Ac Rue de la Tour-dcs-E^mes? Do you know, sir? We 
played ic^ether in the pliOvinces. I shared her laur^ 

Would come to my succour, sir! Elmire would bestow abnaoO^I^ 
saire! tkut no, nothing! Ami not a sou in the house! 'My wife ill. 
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not a 8du! My daughter dsuigerousiy Injtmd, not a soul My C 
vrSSt suffos from fits of sufi^tion. It xomtis from her age, and 
beshies, her nervous system is affected* She ous^t to have assistaocct 
and sny dau^tcr abo! But the doctor! Bm the apotheca^l How 
am I to pay them? 1 would kz^ to a p^ny» sir! Such is the 
condition to which the arts are reduced. And do you know, my 
chmming yotmg lady, and you, my generous protector, dp you 
Imow, you who breathe forth virtue and goodness, and who per- 
fume ti^t church where my daughter sees you every day whm she 
says her prayers? — For I have brought up my chikten rpligidpsly, 
sir. I did not want them to take to the theatre. Ahi the hussiesi If I 
catch them trippuig! I do not j^t, that I don’t! I read them lessons 
on hcmour, on morality, on virtue! Ask them! They have got to 
walk straight They are none of your unhappy wretches who begin 
by having no family, and end by espousing the public. One is 
Maxnsdle Nobody, and one becomes Madame £v^body» Deuce 
take it! None of that in the Fabantou family! I mean to bring them 
up virtuously, and they shall be honest, and nice, 'and believe in 
God, by the sacred name! Well, sir, my worthy sir, do you know 
what is going to happen to-morrow? To-morrow Is the fourth day 
of February, the fatal .day, the last day of graces allowed me by ihy 
landlord; if by this evening 1 have not paid my rodt, to-morrow my 
oldest daughter, my spouse with her fever, my child %vith her wound, 
— we shall all four be turned out of here and thrown into the street, 
on the boulevard, without shdter, in the rain, in the snow. There, 
sir. { owe for four quarters — a ^<de year! that is to say, sixty 
francs.* 

Jondrette lied. Four quarters would have amounted to only 
forty francs, and he could not owe feur, because six months had 
imt ehqxMxi since Maiius had paid fer t^. 

M. Ld^nc drew five francs from his pocket ami threw friem on 
the table. 

jqndsettelbuiKl time te mutter in the ear of hisd^ 

^Tl^tKsouJidML! What does he think lean do with his five francs? 
That wcm^t pay me for my chahr and pane of s^ass! Thaifs what 
comes of mcuirmg expenses!* 

In the meanwi^, M. Leblanc had removed huge brown 
greatHCoat vdndbi he wme over his blue coat, an4 had it 

badk;of the chair* 

;lMGdh«ei»r ikbantet^* be said, *&e^ 
aBioft me, but 1 shall now take my dai;g^t»r hcmie, and I will 
lebnrn diu evening,---4t u thu even^ 

Jbddrette’s Bux lighted up with a steange eapresnon. He nefdied 
vivaciously: — 

^ *ym, respected sir. At aghc b*doek, I'mtHd beat my Jandiord's.’ 
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*I wHl be here at m, aad I fetdk you the i^ty francs.* 

‘My bendactor! exclaimed Jondretfeei overwhelmed. And he 
added, in a kw tone; ‘Tdke a ^ood look at him, wifet* 

M. Leblanc had taken the arm of the yoiing girl, once more, 
had turned towards the door. 

‘Farewell undl this evening, my friends!* said he. 

‘Six o’clock?* said Jcmdxette. 

‘Six o’clock precisely.’ 

At that moment, the overcoat lying on the chair caught the eye 
of the elder Jondrette girl, 

‘You are forgetting your coat, sfr,’ said she. 

Jondrette dmrted an anmhilatixig look at his daughter, accom- 
panied by a formidable shrug of the shoulders. 

M. Leblanc turned back and said, with a smile: — 

‘1 have not forgotten it, I am leaving it.’ 

‘O my protector!* said Jondrette, ‘my august benefactor, I mdlt 
into tears! Permit me to accompany you to your carriage.’ 

‘If you come out,’ answered M. Leblanc, ‘put on this coat. It 
really is very cold.* 

Jondrette did not need to be told twice. He hastily donned the 
brown great-coat. And all three went out, Jondrette preceding the 
two strangers. 


JO. Tariff of Licensed Cabs: Two Francs an How 

Maxuub had lost nothing of this entire scene, and yet, in reality, 
had seen nothing. His eyes had remained fix^ on die young girl, 
his heart had, so to sp^, seized her and wholly enveloped her 
from the moment of her very first step in that garret Dining her 
entire stay there, he had lived that lifb of ecstasy which suiqpends 
material perceptions and precipitates the whole soul on a sing^ 
point He ocmtemplated, not that girl, but that lig^t which wore a 
satin pelisse and a velvet bonnet. The star l^rius might heve 
entered the room, and he would not have been any more dazzled. 

While the young girl was engaged in c^iening the package, un- 
foldii^ the clothing and the blankets, questioning the stdt mother 
kindly, and the injured girl texiderly, he watched her evegy 
movement, he sought to catch her words. He knew her eyes, her 
brow, her beauty, her form, her walk, he did not know the emsA 
of her voice. He had once fancied that he bad caught n few weqedi 
at the Luxembourg, but Im was not absolutely sure of tlm {fe 
would heve given ten yearn of his life to hear it, in order that he 
ndght beer away m his soel a little of that muiie* But evecyd^ 
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was diowxM»i in the lamentable exclamations and trumpet bursts of 
Jondrette. This added a touch of genuine wrath to Marius* ecsta^. 
He devoured her with his eyes. He could not believe that it really 
was that divine creature whom he saw in the midst of those vile 
creatures in that monstrous lair. It seemed to him that he beheld a 
humming-bird in the midst of toads. / 

When she took her departure, he had but one thought, to follow 
her, to cling to her trace, not to quit her until he learned where she 
lived, not to lose her again, at least, after having so miraculously re- 
discovered her. He leaped down iBrom the commode, and seized his 
hat. As he laid his hand on the lock of the door, and was orij^e 
point of opening it, a sudden reflection caused him to pause, yhe 
corridor was long, the staircase steep, Jondrette was talkative, M. 
Leblanc had, no doubt, not yet regained his carriage; if, on turning 
round in the corridor, or on the staircase, he were to catch sight of 
him, Marius, in that house, he would, evidently, take the alarm, 
and And means to escape from him again, and this time it would 
be final. What was he to do? Should he wait a little? But while he 
was waiting, the carriage might drive off. Marius was perplexed. 
At last he accepted the risk and quitted his room. f 

There was no one in the corridor. He hastened to the stairs. 
There was no one on the staircase. He descended in all haste, and 
reached the boulevard in time to see a fiacre turning the corner of 
the Rue du Petit-Banquier, on its way back to Paris. 

Marius rushed headlong in that direction. On arriving at the 
angle of the boulevard, he caught sight of the fiacre again, rapidly 
descending the Rue Mouffetard; the carriage was already a long 
way off, and there was no means of overtaking it; what! run after 
it? Impossible; and besides, the people in the carriage would 
assuredly notice an individual running at full speed in pursuit of a 
fiacre, and the father would recognize him. At that moment, 
wonderful and unprecedented good luck, Marius perceived an 
empty cab passing along the boulevard. There was but one thing 
to be done, to jiunp into this cab and follow the fiacre. That was 
sure^ efficacious, and free from danger. 

Maritis made the driver a sign to halt, and called to him: — 

•By the hour?* 

Marius wore no eravat, he had on his working-coat, which was 
desdtute of buttons, his shirt was u>m along one of the plaits on 
ti^bosoin. 

The driver baited, vrinked, and hdld Out his left hand to Marius, 
rubbing his i^refinger gently with his thumb. 

* What is itF said Marius. 

in adduce,* said the cba.chman. 

^ lisriuB F^llected that he but sixted^ sous abdut hiim ' " 
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^How much?’ he demanded. 

Torty sous.’ 

‘I will pay on my return.’ 

The driver’s only rqply was to whistle the air of La Palisse and 
to whip up his horse. 

Marius stared at the retreating cabriokt with a bewildered air. 
For the lack of four and twenty sous, he was losing his joy, his 
happiness, his love! He had seen, and he was becoming blind 
again. He reflected bitterly, and it must be confessed, with profound 
regret, on the five francs which he had bestowed, that very morning, 
on that miserable girl. If he had had those five francs, he would have 
been saved, he would have been beam again, he would have emerged 
from the limbo and darkness, he would have made his escape from 
isolation and spleen, from his widowed state; he might have re- 
knotted the black thread of his destiny to that beautiful golden 
thread, which had just floated before his eyes and had broken at 
the same instant, once more! He returned to his hovel in despair. 

He might have told himself that M. Leblanc had promised to 
return in the evening, and that all he had to do was to set about the 
matter more skilfully, so that he might follow him on that occasion; 
but, in his contemplation, it is doubtful whether he had heard this. 

As he was on the point of mounting the staircase, he perceived, 
on the other side of the boulevard, near the deserted wall skirting 
the Rue De la Barri6re-des-Gobelins, Jondrette, wrapped in the 
^philanthropist’s’ great-coat, engaged in conversation with one of 
those men of disquieting aspect who have been dubbed by common 
consent, prowlers of the barriers; people of equivocal face, of suspicious 
monologues, who present the air of having evil minds, and who 
generally sleep in the day-time, which suggests the supposition that 
they work by night. 

These two men, standing there motionless and in conversation, 
in the snow which was falling in whirlwinds, formed a group that 
a policeman would surely have observed, but which Marius hardly 
noticed. 

Still, in spite of his mournful preoccupation, he could not refrain 
firoiti saying to himself that this |»rowler of the barriers wi^ whom 
Jondrette was talking, resembled a certain Fanchaud, alias 
Printanier, alias Bigrenaille, whmn Gourfeyrac had once |k»lnted 
out to him as a very dangerous nocturnal roamer. This man’s 
name the reader has li^med in the preceding book. This Fiuu^ud, 
alias Printanier, alias Bigrenaille, figured later on, in many ctmdnal 
tnahf, and became a notorious rascal. He was at that dme a , 
famous rascal. To-day he exists in the state di ix^donvi^^ 
rufiiaiis and assasdns. He was at die head of a school towa^ the 
end of the last ttign. And in the evening, at nightM, at the hour 
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groups form and talk in ^^pers^ he was discussed at La 
Force in the Fosse-aux^Lions. One might even, in that pmson, pre^ 
ciady at the spot whm the sewer which served die unprecedented 
lescape^ in broad daylight, of thirty prisoners, in 1843, passes under 
the culvert, read his name, panghauo, audacio^y carved by 
his OMm ha]^ on die wall of the sewer, during one of his attempts 
at flight. In 1832, the pcdice already had their eye on him, bpt he 
had not as yet made a serious beginning. 


//. Offers of Service from Misery to Wretchedness \ 

Marius ascended die stairs of the hovel with slow steps; at die 
moment when he was about to reenter hb cell, he caught sight of 
the elder Jondrette girl following him through the corridor. The 
very sight of this girl was odious to him; it was she who had his 
five firancs, it was too late to demand them back, die cab was no 
longer there, the fiacre was far away. Moreover, she would not have 
given them back. As for questioning her about the residence of the 
persons who had just be^ there, that was useless; it was evident 
that she did not know, since the letter signed Fabantou had be<^n 
addressed ‘to the bowolent gendeman of the church of Saint* 
Jacques-du-Haut*Pa8.‘ 

Marius entered his room and pudied the door to after him. 

It did not close; he turned round and beheld a hand which held 
the door half open. 

‘What is it?‘ he asked, ‘who is there?’ 

It was the Jondrette girl. 

‘Is it you?’ resumed Marius almost harshly, ‘still you! What do 
you want with me?* 

She appeared to be thoughtful and did not look at him. She no 
hmger had the air of assurance which had characterized her that 
morning. She did not enter, but held back in the darkness of the 
corridor, where Marius could see her through the haIf*open door. 

‘Come now? will you answer,’ cried Marius, ‘What do you want 
with me?* 

She raised her dull eyes, in which a sort of gleam seemed to 
flicker vaguely, and said: — 

Marius, you lock sad. What is the matter with you?’ 

‘With met’ said Marius, 
you.’ 

‘Thm is nothif^ die matter with me.’ 

‘Yes, there isi’ 
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‘I teH you tfecrc ist* 

‘Let me alouer 

Marius gave tlie door anodier push^ but she retamed her hold 
on it 

‘Stop,* siud she, ‘you arc in the wrong. Although you are not 
rich, y^ were kind tins morning. Be so again now^ You gave me 
something to cat, now tdl me what ails you. You arc grieved^ that 
is plain. I do not want you to be grieved. What can be done far it? 
Gan I be of any service? Employ me. I do not ask fbr your secrets^ 
you need not tell them to me, but 1 may be of use, nevertheless. 
1 may be able to help you, since I help my iadier. When it is 
necessary to cany letters, to go to houses, to inquire frmn door to 
door, to hnd out an address, to follow any one, 1 am of service. 
Well, you may assuredly tell me what is the matter with you, and 
I will go and speak to ^e persons; sometimes it is enough if sc»ne 
one speaks to the persons, that suffices to let them undmtand matters, 
and everything comes right. Make use of me.* 

An idea flashed across Marius* mind. What branch does one 
disdain when one feels that one is falling? 

He drew near to the Jimdrette girl. 

‘Listen — * he said to her. 

She interrupted him with a gleam of joy in her eyes. 

*Oh yes, do call me tkmi I like that better.* 

‘Well,* he resumed, ‘thou hast brought hither that old gendeman 
and his daughter!* 

‘Yes.* 

‘I>ost thou know their address?* 

‘No.* 

‘Find it for me.’ 

The Jondrette’s duU eyes had g^own joyous, and they now 
became gloomy. 

‘Is that what you vrant?* she demanded. 

‘Yes/ 

‘Do you know them?* 

‘No.* 

‘That in to say,* she resumed qiuckiy, *you do not know her, but 
you wish to know her.* 

Th» whi<& had turned mm Aff had 
s^fiuficastt and Utter about it. 

‘Well, can you do it?* said Marius. 

‘You shall have the beautiful lady’s addra»«* 

Those was stOl a shade in the words ‘the beautifta lady* winch 
troubled Marius. He resumed:'^ : \ 

. iBBid, «]1, *e addien rf tlw &&er 

'lObdr 
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Sbe gBzed fixedly at him. 

*What will you give me?* 

^Anything you lie.* 

^Anything I like?* 

‘Yes.* 

^ou shall have the address.* 

She dropped head; then, with a brusque movem^t, she 
pulled to the door, which closed behind her. 

Marius found himself alone. 

He dropped into a chair, with his head and both elbows W his 
bed, absorbed in thoughts which he could not grasp, and as tnough 
a prey to vertigo. All that had taken place since ^e n^oming, the 
appearance of the angel, her disappearance, what that cr^ture 
had just said to him, a gleam of hope floating in an inumnse 
despair, — this was what filled his brain confusedly. 

All at once he was violendy aroused fi^m his revery. 

He heard the shrill, hard voice of Jondrette utter these words, 
which were fraught with a strange interest for him: — 

‘I tell you that I am sure of it, and tiiat I recognized him.* 

Of whom was Jondrette spealdng? Whom had he recognized? 
M. Leblanc? The father of ‘his Ursule*? What! Did Jondrette 
know him? Was Marius about to obtain in this abrupt and ufiex* 
pected fashion all the information without which his life was so 
dark to him? Was he about to learn at last who it was that he 
loved, who that young girl was? Who her father was? Was the dense 
shadow whidi enwrapped them on the point of being dispelled? 
Was the veil about to be rent? Ah! Heavens! 

He bounded rather than climbed upon his commode, and resumed 
his post near the little peep-hole in the partition wall. 

Again he beheld the interior of Jondrettc’s hovel. 


12, The Use made of M. Ublands Five-Franc Piece 

Nothino in the aspect of the fiunily was altered, except that the 
wife and daughters had levied on the package and put on woollen 
stodktngs and jackets. Two new blankets were thrown across the 
two beds. 

Jondrette had evidently just returned. He still had the breathless* 
ness of out of domrs. His dau|^ters were seated on the fkK>r near 
the Srqpface, Iht eldo* engag^ in dressix^ the younger*s wounded 
hand, wife had sunk bi^ m the bed near ihe fii^lace, with 
a indfieatxve of astoniidisnent; Jondre^ was padng up and 
d0%m die gaz^ with lox!g strides. His eyes were extraoxdWty. 
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The woman^ who seemed timid and overwhelmed with sti^ponr 
in the presence of her husband, turned to say: — 

‘What, really? You are sure?’ 

‘Sure! Eight years have i^ssed! But 1 recognize him! Ah? 1 
recognize him! I knew him at once! What! Didn’t it force itself 
on you?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘But I told you: “Pay attention!’’ Why, it is his figure, it is his 
fece, only older, — ^thcre are people who do not grow old, I don’t 
know how they manage it, — ^it is the very sound of his voice. He 
is better dress^, that is all! Ah! you mysterious old devil, I’ve 
got you, that I have!* 

He paused, and said to his daughters: — 

‘Get out of here, you! — Its queer that it didn’t strike you!’ 

They arose to ob^. 

The mother stammered: — 

‘With her injured hand.’ 

‘The air will do it good,’ said Jondrette. ‘Be off.’ 

It was plain that this man was of the sort to whom no one offers 
to reply. The two girls departed. 

At the moment when they were about to pass through the door, 
the father detained the elder by the arm, and said to her with a 
peculiar accent: — 

‘You will be here at five o’clock precisely. Both of you. I shall need 
you.’ 

Marius redoubled his attention. 

On being left alone with his wife, Jondrette began to pace the 
room again, and made the tour of it two or three times in silence. 
Then he spent several minutes in tucking the lower part of the 
woman’s chemise which he wore into his trousers. 

All at once, he turned to the fsmale Jondrette, fblded his mn& 
and exclaimed: — 

‘And would you like to have me tell you something? The young 
lady — * 

‘WcH, what?’ retorted his wife, ‘the young lady?* 

Marius could not doubt (hat it was really she of whom they were 
speakifjg. He listened with ardentanxiety . His wholelife was inhisears. 

But Jondrette had bent over and spoke to his wife in a whisper. 
Then he straightened himself up and concluded aloud: — 

‘It is she!’ 

‘That one?’ said his wife. 

‘That very one/ jsaid the husband. 

No expression: can reproduce the signii^nce of the mother^a 
'words. Suipdse, rage, hate, wradi, were milled and <X3a3dnfied^.in 
one monstrous intonation. The ^^on^ciatkih of a few 
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mm&f no doubt, wbich her hmbaiKi had whisper^ in her tar, had 
suffie^ to rouse this lu]^ somnolent woman, and hma being 
r^ulsive she became terrible. 

*It k not possible!* she cried« *When 1 diink that my daughters 
are gmng bari^oot, and have not a gown to dieir backs! Whatl 
A sadn pelisse, a velvet bonnet, boots, and everything; more than 
two hundred ^ncs’ worth of dothes! so that one would thhdc she 
was a lady I No, you are mistaken! Why, in the first place, thelother 
was hideous, and this one is not so bad*k>oking! She re^y Is not 
bad-loddng! It can’t be she!’ \ 

*1 tell you that it is she. Y<ni will see.’ 1 

At this absolute assertion, the Jondrette woman raised, her Ime, 
red, blonde face and stared at the ceiling with a horrible expresaon. 
At that moment, she seemed to Marius even more to be feared tnan 
her husband* She was a sow with the look of a tigress. 

’What!’ she resumed, ’that horrible, beautiful young lady, who 
gazed at my daughters with an mr of pity, — she is that beggar bratl 
Oh! I should like to kick her stomach in for her!’ 

She sprang of the bed, and remained standing for a moment, 
her hair in disorder, her nostrils dilating, her mouth half open, her 
fists denched and drawn back. Then she fell back on the once 
more. The man paced to and froimd paid no attention to hisfemale. 

After a silence lastii^ several noumutes, be approached the female 
Jondrette, and halted ki fitmt of her, with folded arms, as he had 
done a momait befenre: — 

’And shall I tdl you another thing?’ 

’What is it?’ she asked. 

He answered in a low, curt voice: — 

’My fortune is made.’ 

The woman stared at him with the look that signifies: ’Is the 
peizotn who is addressing me on the point of going mad?’ 

He went on: — 

'Thunder 1 It was not so very long ago that I was a paririiioner of 
die parish of die<<>f-hunger-i^you*have«>a«fire,Hdie-of*coki4f-you* 
have^read! I have had enoi]^ of misery! my riiare and other 
.people’s riiare! I am not joking any longer, I don’t find it comic any 
more, {’ve had enough puns, <^! no more fiuces, Etenial 
SadwiT want to eat tifi I am lull, I to drink my fiUl to 
goemmlizel to sle^t to do nothing! I vmnt to h^ my turn, so 
^ do, come now! before I die! X want to be a fait a mtilionairet’ 
p ife toKde a tm round die hovel, and ^ded£-^ 

l^riidtik mhead, Wsni^, 

^ '1^ is aiiput to I0al»:.a dMcmsdaric^ 
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do 1 i^n by that? Luftenl* 

*Hui^r muttered ibe woma 2 i» *aot so loudt These arc matters . 
whidi must not be oyarbeard.* 

‘Bab! Who Vlaere? Our neighbour? 1 sawhirngomtaHtde^wiiile 
ago. Besides^ he doesn’t hsten, the big booby. And 1 tell you that 
1 saw him go out.’ 

Neva*theless 9 by a sort of instinct, Jondrette lowered his yoiee» 
although not suffidendy to prevem l^rius hearing his wcods. One 
favourable circumstance, whidi enabled Marius not to lose a word 
of this conversation wi» the falling snow which deadened the sound 
of vehicles on the boulevard. 

This is what Marius heard: — 

‘Listen carefully. Ihe Grtesus is caught, or as good as caught! 
That’s all settled already. Everything is arnmged. 1 have seen some 
people. He will come here this evening at six o’clock. To bring 
sixty francs, the rascal! Did you notice how I played diat game on 
him, my sixty francs, my landlord, my fourth of February? I 
don’t even owe k>r one quarter! Isn’t he a fool! So he will come at 
six o’clock! That’s the hour when our neighbour goes to his dinner. 
Mother Burgon is off washing dishes in the city. There’s not a soul 
in the house. The neighbour never comes borne until eleven o’dbck. 
The children shall stand on watch. You shall help us. He will give in. 

‘And what if he does not give in?’ demanded his wife. 

Jondrette made a sinister gesture, and said: — 

‘We’ll fix him.’ 

And he burst out laughing. 

This wras the first time Marius had seen him laugh. The laugh was 
cold and sweet, and provoked a shudder. 

Jondrette opened a cupboard near the &pq>lace, and drew from 
it an eld cap, which he placed on bis head, after bnishing it with 
his sleeve. 

‘Now,’ said he, ‘I’m going out. I have some more people dbat 
I must see. €k>od ones. Ybu’H sec how well the whole thing will 
work. I shall be away as short a time as possible, it’s a fine stoke 
of business, do you look after the house.’ 

And with both fists thrust into the pockets id'bis trousers, he ptood 
for a moment in thought, then exobumed: — 

‘Do you know, it’s mij^ ludiy, by the way, &at he 
reco^ze me! If he had recognized me on bis ndc, he would not 
have come badk again. He would ha^ id^qped through our 
It was my beard ttot saved ml my iremmatfe bimrd! my pretty 
romantiO'beardr'' ^ , 

And aitain he Itobe mtd'dlaugb^ 

^ pt liut 
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*WbBt beastly weathcrl’ said he. 

Then lapping bis overcoat acroas his breast:-^ 

^This rii^ is too large for me. Never mind,’ he added, *he did 
a devilish good thing in leaving it for me, the old scoundrell If it 
hadn’t been for that, 1 couldn’t have gone out, and everything 
would have gone wrong! What small points thii^ hang on, any* 
way!’ 

And pulling his cap down over his eyes, he quitted the room. 

He had bai^y had time to take half a dozen steps from thf door, 
when the door opened again, and his savage but intelHgeilt &ce 
made its appearance once more in the opening. \ 

came near forgetting,’ said he. ‘You are to have a bra4^ of 
charcoal ready.’ 

And he flung into his wife’s apron the five-franc piece w^ch 
the ^philanthropist’ had lefr with him. 

^A brazier of charcoal?’ asked his wife. 

^Ycs.’ 

*How many bushete?’ 

‘Two good ones.’ 

‘That will come to thirty sous. With the rest I will buy something 
fr)r dinner.’ 

‘The devil, no.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Don’t go and spend the hundred-sou piece.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because 1 shall have to buy something, too.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Something.’ 

‘How mudi shall you need?’ 

‘Whereabouts in the neighbourhood is there an ironmonger’s 
shop?’ 

‘Rue Moufretard.’ 

‘Ah! yes, at the corner of a street; 1 can see the shop.* 

‘But tell me how much you will need for what you have to 
purchase?’ 

‘Kfry sous^three francs.’ 

*There won’t be much lefr fear dinner.’ 

‘Eating is not the point to-day. There’s smnething better to be 

done.’ 

‘Ipaat’s enough, my jewel.’ 

^At this word from his wife, Jondrette dosed the door again, and 
mk dine, hfadus heard his step die away in the corridor of the 
Jbovelt Aiid descend the stairode rapidly. 

At that moment, om o’clodk strude &om the church df Saint- 
MAbad. - ' 
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Marius, dreamer as he was, was, as we have said, firm and en<»getic 
by nature. His habits of solitary meditation, while they had 
devdoped in him sympathy and compassion, had, perhs^, 
diminished the faculty for irritation, but had left intact the power 
of wi^ng indignant; he had the kindliness of a brahmin, and the 
severity of a judge; he took pity upon a toad, but he crushed a 
viper. Now, it was into a hole of vipers that his glance had just 
been directed, it was a nest of monsters that he had beneath his eyes. 

‘These wretches must be stamped upon,* said he. 

Not one of the enigmas which he had hoped to see solved had 
been elucidated; on the contrary, all of them had been rendered 
more dense, if anything; he knew nothing more about the beautiful 
maiden of the Luxembourg and the man whom he called M. 
Leblanc, except that Jondrette was acquainted with them. Athwart 
the mysterious words which had been uttered, the only thing of 
which he caught a distinct glimpse was the fact that an ambush 
was in course of preparation, a dark but terrible trap; that both 
of them were incurring great danger, she probably, her father 
certainly; that they must be saved; that the hideous plots of the 
Jondrettes must be thwarted, and the web of these spiders broken. 

He scanned the female Jondrette for a moment. She had pulled 
an old sheet-iron stove fiom a comer, and she was rummaging 
among the old heap of iron. 

He descended from the commode as softly as possible, taking 
care not to make the least noise. Amid his terror as to what was in 
preparation, and in the horror with which the Jondrettes, bad 
inspired him, he experienced a sort of joy at the idea that it might 
be granted to him perhaps to render a service to the one whom 
he loved. 

But how was it to be done? How warn the persons threatened? 
He did not know their address. They had reappeared for an instant 
before his eyes, and had then plunged back ag^n into the immemfe 
depths of Paris. Should he wait for M. Leblanc at Ae door that 
evening at six o’dock, at the moment of his arrival, and warn him 
of Ae trap? But Jondrette and his mfen would see him on Ac watch, 
Ae spot was lonely, Acy were stronger than he, Acy would de^ 
means to seiae him or to get him away, and Ae man whom Mar^ 
Was amdous to save would be lost. One o*clock had just strudi, tbb 
trap was to be sprung at sit* Marius Ited five hours befmre himu ’ . \ 

There was but due Aii® to be done. 
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He {Hit on hb decent coat^ knotted a silk handkerchief round hb 
nedc, took hb hat, and went out, without making any more noise 
than if he had been treading on moss with bare feet 

Moreover, the Jondrette woman continued to rummage among 
her dkl iron. 

Once outside of the house, he made for the Rue du Pedt-Banquier, 

He had almost reached the middle of thb street, near a very low 
wall which a man can easily step over at certain points,'and|which 
abuts on a waste qiace, and was walking slowly, in consequjpnccof 
hb preoccupied condition, and the snow deadened the soiknd of 
hb steps ; all at once he heard voices talking very close by. He nmed 
hb h^ul, the street was deserted, there was not a soul in it, it was 
broad daylight, and yet he dbtinctly heard voices. \ 

It occurred to him to glance over the wall which he was skirling. 

There, in fact, sat two men, fiat on the snow, with their backs 
against ^e wall, talking together in subdued tones. 

These two persons were strangers to him; one was a bearded man 
in a blouse, and the other a long-haired individual in rags. The 
bearded man had on a fez, the other’s head was bare, and the snow 
had lodged in hb hair. 

By thrusting hb head over the wall, Marius could hear their 
remarks. 

The hairy one jogged the other man’s elbow and said: — 

* — ^With the assbtance of Fatron-Minette, it can’t fail.’ 

’Do you think so?’ said the bearded man. 

And the long-haired one began again: — 

Tt’s as good as a warrant for each one, of five himdred balb, and 
the worst that can happen is five years, six years, ten years at the 
mostl’ 

The other replied with some hesitation, and shivering beneath 
hb fez: — 


’That’s a real thing. You can’t go against such things.’ 

T tell you that the afiair can’t go wrong,’ resumed the long-haired 
man. ’Father What’s-hb-name’s team will be already harnessed.’ 

Then they b^n to discuss a mdodrama that they had seen on 
the preceding evening at the GaSt^ Theatre. 

Marius went hb way. 

It seemed to him ttet the mysterious words of these men, so 
strar^gdy hidden behind that wall, ai^ crouching in the snow, 
could not but bear some relation to Jondrette’s abomiiiable pro- 



That must be th qgm, 

diredted hb course towards the fitubourg Saint-Marceau and 
at the iBmt dicq;> he came to where he co^d find a ccnnmbsary 


of police. 


He was directed to Rue de Pontobe, No. 14* 



beti^ hkcuidt 

Ai lie pamii % badkar’^ he boi;^t m fwOTp^my and 
ate it» foresee^ tliat he not di;^. 

On the way^ he rendered jnstke to Ihrovidmse. He eefiected 
that if he had nen given hw fi^ Brancs ^ the Jonde^ girl in the 
momiiig, he vrould have Bellowed M. L^knc'a Bacre, and coh^ 
sequendy have moained ignorant everything, and that there 
would have been no obttade to the trap of Jondrettes, and that 
M. Leblanc would have been lo«t, and his daughter with him, no 
doubt. 


In whuA a Police Agent bestows Two Fistfuls on a Lawyer 

On arriving at No. 14, Rue de Pontoise, he ascended to ihc first 
floor and inquired for the coznxnissary of police. 

‘The commi^ary of police is hot here/ said a clerk; ‘but dicrc 
is an inspector who takes his place. Would you like to speak to 
him? Arc you in haste?* 

‘Yes,* said Marius. 

The derk introduced him into the commissary’s office. Ihere 
stood a tall man behind a gsating, leaning against a stove^ aiui 
holding up with both hands the taib of a vast top-coat, with three 
collars. His face was square, with a thin, firm mouth, thick, grey, 
and very ferocious whideers, and a look that was ^ough to timi 
your po^ets inside out. Of that glance it might have been/wdl 
said^ not that it penetrated, but that it searched. 

This man’s air was not much less ferodous nor less terrible than 
Jondrette’s; the dog is, at times, no less ternble to meet ffian the 
wolf. 

‘What do you want?’ he said to Marius, without adding ‘monideur;’ 

* 1 $ this Monsieur le Ckxmmissaire de PdSce?’ 

‘He h absost. I am here in his stead.’ 

•The matter is very private,’ 

‘Then q»eak.’ 

‘And 'great haste is required.’ 

‘Then speak quick.’ 

This abiupt man was both terrifying and reassisrb^ at^e 
and ffie tame fiihe. He inq|nred fear «adcoi^ Marius rdated 
the adi^mre to him: That a person whh whom he 
acquahned otbeiwise thsoi by sights was to hcf inveigW into 
ffiat very evening; ffiat, as he occupied the room adldius^ 
he, Marius Pontmercy, a lawyer, heard the whote.]d^ llneps^ 
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lite iiardtion; that iht ivretch who had planned the trap was a 
certm Jondiette; diat diere would be acc(Hnplices» probaUy some 
prowim of the Wriers, aamng others a certain Panchaud, alias 
Printanit^’, idias Bigrenaille; tl^t Jondrette’s daughters were to 
lie in wait; that there was no way of warning the t^eatened man, 
since he did not even know his name; and that, hnally, all this 
was to be carried out at six o*dock that evemng, at the most 
des^ted point of the Boulevard de THdpital, in house No, 5p~52« 

At the sound of this number, the inspector raised his hea^ sind 
said coldly: — 

‘So it is in the room at the end of the corridor?' 

‘Precisely,’ answered Marius, and he added: ‘Are you acquainted 
with that house?’ \ 

The inspector remained silent for a moment, then replied, as^he 
warmed the heel of his boot at the door of die stove: — ^ 

‘Apparendy.’ 

He went on, muttering between his teeth, and not addressing 
« Marius so mu<^ as his cravat: — 

‘Patron-Minette must have had a hand in this/ 

This word struck Marius. 

‘Patron-Minette,’ said he, ‘1 did hear that word pronounced^ 
in fact.* ; 

And he repeated to the inspector the dialogue between the long- 
haired man and the bearded man in the snow behind the wall of 
the Rue du Pedt-Banquier. 

The inspector muttered: — 

‘The long-haired man must be Brujon, and the bearded one 
Doni-Liard, alias l!)eux-Milliards.’ 

He had dropped his eyelids £^ain, and became absorbed in 
thought. 

‘As for Father What’s-his-name, 1 think 1 recognize him. Here, 
I’ve burned my coat. They always have too much fire in these 
cursed stoves. Number 50-52. Former property of Gorbeau.’ 

Then be glanced at Marius. 

‘You saw (mly that bearded and that long-haired man?’ 

‘And Panchaud.’ 

‘You didn’t see a litde imp of a dandy prowling about the 
premises?’ 

*No.’ " 

‘Nor a big lump of matter, resembling an elephant in die Jardin 

; ^ a scabap with the lur of an old red tail?’ 

&r the fovyrth^ no one sees him, not even his adjutants, 
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derks^ and empk^ees* It is not safprising.l&at you did not see him. 
*No,. Who aare a& those persomf ask^ h&nus« 

The inspector answered: — 

‘Besides, this is not the time for them;* 
lie relapsed ipto silmice, th«i resumed: — 

*50~'52» I know that barrack. Xmposnble to conceal ouhstelves 
inside it without the ardsts seeing us, and then they will get off 
simply by countermandic^ the vaudeville* They are so n^est! 
An audience embarrasses them. None of that, none of that. I want 
to hear them sing and make them dance.’ 

This monologue concluded, he turned to Marius, and demanded, 
gazing at him intently the while:— 

‘Are you afraid?’ 

‘Of what?’ said Marius* 

‘Of these men?* 

‘No more than yourself I* retorted Marius rudely, who had begun 
to notice that this police agent had not yet said ‘monsieur’ to him. 

The ixispector stared stiU more intently at Marius, and continued 
with sententious solemnity: — 

‘There you speak like a brave man, and like an honest man. 
Courage does not fear crime, and honesty does not fear authority,’ 
Marius interrupted him: — 

‘That is well, but what do you intend to do?* 

The inspector contented himself with the remark: — 

‘The lodgers have pass-keys widi which to get in at night. You 
must have one.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Marius. 

‘Have you it about you?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Give it to me,’ said the inspector. 

Marius took his key from his waistcoat pocket, handed it to the 
inspector and added: — 

‘If you will take my advice, you will come in force,’ 

The inspector cast on Marius such a glance as Voltaire might 
have bestowed on a provincial academician who had suggested a 
rhyme to him; with one movement he plunged his hands, which 
were enormous, into the two immense pockets of his top-coat, and 
pulled out two small steel pistols, of the sort called ‘knock-me-dcpwns,’ 
Then he presented them to Marius, saying rapidly, in a curt tone: — 
‘Take these. Go home. Hide in your chamb^, so tfcat you may 
be supposed to have gone out. They are loaded. Each one carries 
two balls. You will keep watch; thwe is a hole in the wall, ^ yon 
have informed mo* These men wHl borne. Leave them to their i^n 
devices for a dme. When you think matters have reached , a msns, 
and that it is time to put a stop to them, fire a shot Not tooipion. 
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Hie mt OBicenii tat. A diot into fhe eeUin^: air^ tnat^ 

wbne. Above all things, not too nootk. Wait th^ to 
|mt tbdr prq^^ into executi^; you aie a Itvffeti you ii^tow the 
prc^ point.* ; 

Marius toc^ ihepktth and put them ht the ride podcetolliistxM 
*that mrilEes a lump that can be seen,* said the inspector. *Put 
them in your trousers podcet.^ ' 

Mhrius hid the pistols in his trousers pockets. 

pursued the inspector, *diere h not a minute mor^ to be 
lost by any one. What rime is It? HaU^past two. Seven o*c]^k is 
the hour?* T 

*Six o’clodc,’ answered Marius. 

*! have plenty of time,* said the inspector, *bat no more than 
enough. Dm’t forget anything that I have to you'. Bang. A 
pistol shot.* \ 

*Rest easy,* said Marius. 

Atd as l^rius laid his hand on the handle of the door on his 


way out, the inspector called to him: — 

*By the way, if you have occasion for my services between now 
and then, come or send here« You wiS ask for Inspector Javert.* 


15. Jondrette tnakes Ms Purchases 

A TEW moments later, about three o’clock, Cburfeyrac chanced to 
be passing along die Rue Mouifetard in company with Bossuet. 
The snow had redoubled in violence, and fiH^ the air. Bossuet 
was just saying to Courfeyrac: — 

*One would say, to see all these snow-flakes fall, that thoe was 
a plague of white butterflies in heaven.’ All at once, Bossuet caught 
si^t of Msurius conrittg up die street towards the barrier with a 
pectdiar air. 

’lioldt* said Bossuet* ’Thoe’s Marius.* 

- *1 saw him,* said Courfeyrac. ’Don’t let’s speak to him.* 
Why?* 

Tfeisbu^.* 

WiAwhatr 
Thisi’t you see his air?* 

die air of a tnan who k folldwing scmm one.* 

' tniO,* sakl Rbmet. < ^ 

malds!^!* said Comfeyts^ 

^t wlU9 the deuce » im 

^Sos&e film, flowery bomieted He’s in 1^.* 
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observed Bossuet^ ‘I don’t see any wench nor any Bowery 
bonnet in the street. There’s not a woman round.’ 

Gourfeyrac took a siuvey, and exclaimed: — 

‘He’s following a man!* 

A man, in fact, wearing a grey cap, and whose grey beard could 
be distinguished, although they only saw his back, was walking 
along ab^t twenty paces in advance of Marius. 

This man was dressed in a great-coat which was perfectly new 
and too large for him, and in a frightful pair of trousers all hanging 
in rags and black wath mud. 

Bossuet burst out laughing. 

‘Who is that man?’ 

‘He?’ retorted C!oturfeyrac, ‘He’s a poet. Poets arc very fond of 
wearing the trousers of dealers in rabbit skins and the overcoats of 
peers of France.’ 

‘Let’s see where Marius will go,* said Bossuet; ‘let’s sec where the 
man is going, let’s follow them, hey?’ 

"‘Bossuet!’ exclaimed Gourfeyrac, ‘eagle of Meaux! You arc a 
prodigious brute. Follow a man who is following another man» 
indeed!’ 

They retraced their steps. 

Marius had, in fact, seen Jondrctte passing along the Rue 
Mouffetard, and was spying on his proceedings. 

Jondrctte walked straight ahead, without a suspicion that he 
was already held by a glance. 

He quitted the Rue Mouffetard, and Marius saw him entar one 
of the most terrible hovels in the Rue Gracieuse; he remained 
there about a quarter of an hour, then returned to the Rue 
Mouffetard. He halted at an ironmonger’s shop, which then stood 
at the corner of the Rue Pierre-Lombard, and a few minutes later,. 
Marius saw him emerge from the shop, holding in his hand a huge 
cold chisel with a white wood handle, which he concealed beneath 
his great-coat. At the top of the Rue Petit-Gentilly, he turned to 
the left and proceeded rapidly to the Rue du Petit-l^quier. The 
day was declining; the snow, which had ceased fcH- a moment, had 
just begun again. Marius posted himself on the watch at the very 
comer of the Rue du Pedt-Banquier, which was deserted, as usual, 
and did not follow Jondrctte into it. It was lucky that he did so, 
for, on arriving in die vicinity of the wall where Marius had heard 
die long-haired man and the bearded man conversing, Jondrette 
turned round, made sure that no one was following him, did not 
see him, ^en sprang across the wall and disappeared. 

Tlie waste huad bordered by this wall cominunicated vdth ^ 
back yaid ef an eK4ivery stable-keeper of bad n^te, wbohadBdfo 
and who still kept a few old single-s^ted berlins under his 
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Matins thought that it would be v4m 2 to pro&t by JondtBtte^s 
ababuoe to return home; moreover, it was gprowing Site; every 
evening, Ma*am Burgon when ^e set out for her dishwashing in 
town, had a habit of locking the door, which was always dSed 
at duS. Marius had given hts key to the inspector of police; it was 
important, therefore, that he should make haste. 

Evening had arriv^, night had almost closed in; on die horizon 
and in the immensity of space, there remained but one spot still 
illuminated by the sun, and that was the moon. I 

It was rising in a ruddy glow behind die low dome of Salpfitri^re. 

Marius returned to No. 50-52 with great strides. The ddbr was 
sdll open when he arrived. He mountS the stairs on dp-t^ and 
glided along die waU of the corridor to his chamber. This coj|^idor, 
as the reader will remember, was bordered on bodi sidte by 
atdts, all of which were, for the moment, empty and to let. Ma’am 
Burgon was in the habit of leaving all the docars open. As he passed 
one of these attics, Marius thought he perceived in the uninhabited 
cdl, the motionless heads of four men, vaguely lighted up by a 
remnant of daylight, Billing through a dormer window. Marius 
made no attempt to see, not wishing to be seen himself. Hesucceeded 
in readiing his chamber without being seen and without making any 
nobe. It was hi^ time. A moment lata: he heard Ma’am Burgon 
take her dqiartuFe, locking the door of the house behind herl 


In which will be found the Words to an English Air which was in 
Fashion in 

Marius seated himself on his bed. It might have been half past 
five o’dock. Only half an hour separated him from what was about 
to happen. He heard the beating of his arteries as one hears the 
ricking of a watch in the dark. He thought of the double march 
which was going oa at that mcanent in the dau:k,---crime advancing 
on one side, justice coming up on riie other. He was not afraid, 
but he could not think without a shudder of what was about to 
take place. As is the case with all riiose who are suddenly assailed 
by im unforeseen adv^ture, the entim day produced upon him the 
eB^ of a dream, smd, in order to persuade himsdf that be was not 
the, prey of a nightmare, he had to feel the cold barrels of the steel 
,pi^^,in iris trousers p^ets. 

no longer snowing; the moon diiseD|Gp^^ged itsdf bsore and 
from the mist, and its light, mingied white, 

of the snow which had fidien, cmnmunicalriji^ to 
a sort of twilight aspect. 
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Tibare was a light in the Jondr^^te (teu Marius saw ihe hole in 
the wail jBhining with a radish glow which seined bloody to him. 

It was true that the fight could not be produced by a candle. 
However, there was nota sound in the Jondrette quarters, not asoul 
was moving there, not a soul speaking, not a breath; the silengb was 
glacial and profi>und, and had it not be^ for that fight, he might 
have thought himself next door to a sq3ulchre. 

Marius softly removed his boots and pushed them under his bed* 

Sevml minutes elapsed. Marius heard the lower door turn on 
its hinges; a heavy step mounted the staircase, and hastened along 
die corridor; the latch of the hovel was noisily lifted; it wasjondrette 
returning. 

Instandy, several voices arose. The whole family was in the 
garret Only, it had been silent in the master’s absence, tike wolf 
whelps in the absence of the wolf. 

‘It’s I,’ said he. 

*Good evening, daddy,’ yelped die girls. 

^Well?* said the mother. 

*All’s going first-rate,’ re^nded Jondrette, ‘but my feet are 
beasdy cold. Good! You have dressed tq>. You have done welll 
You must inspire confidence.’ 

‘All ready to go out.’ 

‘Don’t forget what I told you? You will do everything sure?’ 

‘Rest easy.’ 

‘Because — * said Jondrette. And he left the phrase unfinished. 

Marius heard him lay something heavy on the table, probably 
the chisel which he had purchased. 

‘By die way,’ said Jondrette, ‘have you been eating here?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the mother, ‘I got three l^e potatoes and some salt. 
1 took advantage of the fire to cook them.’ 

‘Good,’ returned jemdrette. ‘To-morrow I will take you out to 
dine with me. We will have a duck and fixings. You shall dine lUce 
Charles the Tenth; all is going welir 

Then he added: — 

‘The mouse-trap is open. The cats are there.* 

He lowered his voice sdll further, and said: — 

‘Put this in the fire.’ 

Marius heard a sound of charcoal being knocked with the ttmgs 
or some iron utenril, and j^emdrette continued; — 

‘Have you greased the hinges the door so that they will not 
squeak?’ 

‘Yes,’ rqplud the mother* 

•What time is it?’ 

‘Nearily six. Tfie half-hour struck fiom Saint-h^^^Sdard a 
ago.’ ' 
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*The dcviir ejaculated Jondrctte; ‘the children must go and 
watdb. Cbme you, do you listen here. 

A whispering ensued. 

Jondrcttc's voice became audible again: — 

‘Has old Burgon left?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the mother. 

‘Are you sure that diere is no one in our neighbour’s room?’ 

‘He has not been in all day, and you know very well thatjthis is 
his dinner hour.* \ 

‘You are sure?’ 

‘Sure.’ . 

‘All the same,’ said Jondrctte, ‘there’s no harm in going to see 
whether he is there. Here, my girl, take the candle and go thio-c.* 

Marius fell on his hands and knees and crawled silently unqer 
his bed. 

Hardly had he concealed himself, when he perceived a light 
dirough the crack of his door. 

*P*pa,’ cried a voice, ‘he is not in here.’ 

He recognized the voice of the eldest daughter* 

‘Did you go in?’ demanded her father. 

‘No,’ replied the girl, ‘but as his key is in the door, he must be 
out.’ 

The father exclaimed: — 

‘Go in, nevertheless.’ 

The door opened, and Marius saw the tall Jondrctte come in with 
a candle in her hand. She was as she had been in the morning, only 
still more repulsive in this light. 

She walked straight up to the bed. Marius endured an in- 
describable moment of anxiety; but near the bed there was a mirror 
nailed to the wall, and it was diither that she was directing her steps. 
She raised herself on tiptoe and looked at herself in it. In die neigh- 
bouring room, the sound of iron articles being moved was audible. 

She smoothed her hair with the palm of her hand, and smiled into 
the mirror, humming with her cracked and sepulchral voice: — 

Nos amours ont dur^ toute une semaine, ^ 

Mais que du bonheur les instants sont courts! 

S’adorer huit jours, c’^tait bien la peine! 

Le temps des amours devrait durer toujours! 

Devrait durer toujours! devrait -"durer toujours! 

In the meantime, Marius trembled. It seemed impossible to him 
that ^ should not hear his breathing. 

* Outt iove hat lasted « whole week, but how ^ort are the instants of hatut^inessl To 
adore each other fjat eight days ^Mts hardly worth the. while! The time of love should last 
SBrevor* 
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She Stepped to the window and looked out with the half-foolidh 
way she had. 

*How ugly Paris is when it has put on a white chemise!’ said ^e. 

She returned to the mirror and began again to put on airs 
before it, scrutinizing herself full-face and three-quarters face in 
turn. 

‘Well I’ cried her father, *what are you about 

*I am looking under the bed and the furniture,’ she replied, 
continuing to arrange her hair; ^there’s no one here.* 

‘Booby I’ yelled her father. ‘Cbme here this minute 1 And^don’t 
waste any time about it!* 

"^Coming! Coming!’ said she. ‘One has no time for anything in 
this hovel!* 

She hummed: — 

Vous me quittez pour aller k la gloire; ♦ 

Mon triste coeur suivra partout. 

She cast a parting glance in the mirror and went out, shutting 
the door behind her. 

A moment more, and Marius heard the sound of the two young 
girls* bare feet in the corridor, and Jondrctte’s voice shouting to 
them: — 

‘Pay strict heed! One on the side of the barrier, the other at the 
comer of the Rue du Petit-Banquicr. Don’t lose sight for a moment 
of the door of this house, and the moment you see anything, rush 
here on the instant ! as hard as you can go ! You have a key to get in/ 

The eldest girl grumbled: — 

‘The idea of standing watch in the snow barefoot!* 

‘To-morrow you shall have some dainty little green silk boots!*' 
said the father. 

They ran down stairs, and a few seconds later the shock of tho 
outer door as it banged to announced that they were outside. 

There now remained in the house only Marius, die jondrettes,. 
and probably, abo, the mysteriouts persons of whom Marius had 
caught a glimpse in the twilight, behind the door of the unused, 
attic. 


77. The Use made of Mofius' Fmfram Piece 

Maiuus decided that the momoit had now ^lived when he must 
resume hb post at hb observatory. In a twhikling, and with the: 
agility of his age, he had reached the hole in the parddon. , . 

* leave me U> go to gkiey; my «ad l^ait will IbQow you everyvrbom. 
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Heiteked. 

T1i€ interior of the Jondrette apartment presented a curiousaspect» 
mad Marius found an explanation of the singular light whu^ he 
liad noticed* A candle was burning in a candlestick covered with 
verdigris, but that was not what really lighted the chamber. The 
hovel was completely illuminated, as it were, by the reflection from 
a rather large dieet4ron brazier standing in the Breplace, and filled 
with burning charcoal, the Inazier prepared by the Joncfrette 
woman that meaning. The charcoal was glowmg hot, and the 
brazier was red; a blue flame flickered over it, and helped hm to 
make out the form of the chisel purchased by Jondrette in the Rue 
Pterre^Lombard, where it had been thrust into the brazier to h^t. 
In one comer, near the door, and as though prepared for so^e 
definite use, two heaps were visible, which appeared to be, the one 
a heap of old iron, the other a heap of ropes. All this would have 
caused the mind of a person who knew nothing of what was in 
preparation, to waver between a very sinister ax^ a very simple 
Idea* The lair thus lighted up more resembled a forge than a mouth 
of hell, but Jondrette, in this light, had rather the air of a demon 
than a smith. 

The heat of the brazier was so great, that the candle on die tabk 
was melting on the side next the chafing*dish, and was droopii^ 
over* An old dark*lantern of copper, worthy of Diogenes turned 
Cartouche, stood on the chimney-piece. 

The brazier, placed in the Replace itself, beside the nearly 
extinct brands, sent its vapours up the chimney, and gave out no 
odour. 

The moon, entering through the four panes of the window, cast 
its wMteness into the crimson and flaming garret; and to the poetic 
spirit of Marius, who was dreamy even in the moment of action, 
it was like a thought of heaven mingled widi the misshapen reveries 
of earth* 

A breath of air which made its way in through the open pane, 
hd^ted to dissipate the smell of the charcoal and to conceal the 
presence of the brazier. 

The Jondrette lair was, if the reader recalls what we have said of 
the Gorbeau building, admirably chosen to serve as the dieatre of 
a violoit and sombre deed, and as the envelope for a crime. It was 
the most retired chamlw in the most house on the most 

deserted botdevaid in iWis. If die ^tem of ambush and tmps had 
, not ahe^y existed, dmy would have be<m invented there. 

Tite whole dddmess a houte and a muldtude^^^ unMialiited 
iuo|ps^iepamte<l thh di^ from th^ 

opened on ^te landl endos^ with wa% and pg£h^^ 

Jo^ei^te had lighted his pipe, seated Jiimsdf m the ^Rtless 
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chair, and was engaged in smoking. His wife was talking to him 
in a low tone. 

If Marius had been Gourfeyrac, that is lo say, one of those men 
who laugh on every occasion in Hfe, he would have burst with 
laughter when his gaze fell on the Jondrette woman. She had on 
a black bonnet with plumes not unlike the hats of the heraUs-at- 
arms at the coronation of Charles X, an immense tartan shawl 
over her knitted petticoat, and the man's shoes which her daughter 
had scorned in the morning. It was this toilette which had extracted 
from Jondrette the exclamation: ^Good! You have dressed up. You 
have done well. You must inspire confidence!’ 

As for Jondrette, he had not taken off the new surtout, whidbi 
was too large for him, and which M. Leblanc had given him, and 
his costume continued to present that contrast of coat and trousers 
which constituted the ideal of a poet in Courfeyrac’s eyes. 

All at once, Jondrette lifted up his voice: — 

^By the way! Now that 1 think of it In this weather, he will come 
in a carriage. Light the lantern, take it and go down stain. You . 
will stand behind the lower door. The very moment that you hear 
the carriage stop, you will open the door, instantly, he will come 
up, you will light the staircase and the corridor, and when he enters 
here, you will go down stairs again as speedily as possible, you will 
pay the coachman, and dismiss the haxxc* 

’And the money?’ inquired the woman. 

Jondrette fumbled in his trousers pocket and handed her five francs. 

’What’s this?’ she exclaimed. 

Jondrette replied with dignity: — 

’That is the monarch which our neighbour gave us this mmmmg.’ 

And he added: — 

’Do you know what? Two chairs will be needed here.’ 

’What for?’ 

’To sit on.’ 

Marius felt a cold chill pass through his limbs at hearing this 
mild answer from Jondrette. 

’Pardieu! I’ll go and get one of our neighbour’s.’ 

And with a rapid movement, Ae opened the door of the den, and 
went out into the corridor* 

Marius absolutdly had not the time to descend from the commode, 
reach his bed, and conceal himself beneath it. 

’Take the candle,’ cried Jondrette. 

’No,’ said she^ *it would embsurrass me, I have the two cbairf 
to carry. There » moonlight. ’ 

Mariuji heard Mother Jondrette’s heavy hand fumbling ^ bis 
lock in the dark. The door opened. He remained nailed to the 
ig>ot with the diock and with horror. 
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Tlxc Jondrette entered. 

The dormer window permitted the entrance of a ray of moonlight 
between two blocks of shadow. One of these blo(^ of shadow 
entirdy covered the wall against which Marius was leaning, so 
that he disappeared within it. 

Mother Jondrette raised her eyes, did not see Marius, took the 
two chairs, the only ones which Marius possessed, and went ay^ay, 
letting the door fall heavily to behind her. 

She re-entered the lair. 

‘Here are the two chairs.* 

‘And here is the lantern. Go down as quick as you can.* I 

She hastily obeyed, and Jondrette was left alone. \ 

He placed the two chairs on opposite sides of the table, tutned U^e 
chisel in the brazier, set in front the fir^lace an old screen whieh 
masked the chafing-dish, then went to the corner where lay the pile 
of rope, and bent down as though to examine something. Marius 
then recognized the fact, that what he had taken for a shapeless 
mass was a v^ well-made rope-ladder, with wooden rungs and 
two hooks with which to attach it. 

This ladder, and some large tools, veritable masses of iron, which 
were mingled with the old iron piled up behind the door, had not 
been in the Jondrette hovel in the morning, and had evidently beeii 
brought thither in the afternoon, during Marius* absence. 

‘Those are the utensiis of an edge-tool maker,* thought Mariiis. 

Had Marius been a little more learned in this line, he would have 
recognized in what he took for the engines of an edge-tool maker, 
certain instruments which will force a lock or pick a lock, and 
otha*s which will cut or slice, the two families of tools which burglars 
call cadets and fauchants. 

The fireplace and the two chairs were exactly opposite Marius. 
Hie brazier being concealed, the only light in the room was now 
furnished by the candle; the smallest bit of crockery on the table 
or on the chimney-piece cast a large shadow. There was something 
indescribably calm, threatening, and hideous about this chamber. 
One fek that there existed in it the anticipation cf something terrible. 

Jondrette had allowed his pipe to go out, a serious sign of 
pre-occupation, and had again seated himself. The candle brought 
out the and the fine angles of his countenance. He indulged 
in scowls and in abrupt unfoldings of the r^ht hand, as though he 
were responding to the last counsels of a sombre inward monologue. 
In the course of one of these daxk replies which he was nuddng to 
himsdf, he puBed the table drawer rapidly towards him, took out 
a l<mg kitchen knife which was concealed there, and tried the edge 
of its Made on his nail. That done, he put the kntfe back in the 
. drawer and diut it. 
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Marius, on his side, grasped the pistol in his rig^t podcet, drew 
it out and cocked it. 

The pistol emitted a sharp, clear click, as he cocked it. 
Jondrette started, half rose, listened a moment, then began to 
laugh and said : — 

‘What a fool I am! It’s die partition cracking!’ 

Marius kept die pistol in his hand. 


i8. Murius' Ttuo Chairs form a Fw-a-Fm 

Suddenly, the distant and melancholy vibradon of a clock shook 
the panes. Six o’clock was strikh^ from Saint-Mddard. 

Jondrette marked off each stroke with a toss of his head. When 
the sixth had struck, he snuded the candle with his fingers. 

Then he began to pace up and down the room, listened at the 
corridor, walked on again, then listened once more. 

‘Provided only diat he comes!’ he muttered, then he returned to 
his chair. 

He had hardly reseated himself when the door opened. 

Mother Jondmtte had opened it, and now remained in the 
corridor making a horrible, amiable grimace, which one ci the 
holes of the dark-lantern illuminated from bdow. 

‘Enter, sir,’ she said. 

‘Enter, my benefactor,’ repeated Jondrette, rising hastily. 

M. Leblanc made his appearance. 

He wore an air of serenity which rendered him singularly venerable. 

He laid four louis on the table. 

‘Monsieur Fabantou,’ said he, ‘this is fat your rent and your 
most pressing necessities. We will attend to the rest hereafter.’ 

‘May God requite it to you, my generous bene&ctor!’ said 
Jondrette. 

And rapidly approaching his wife: — 

‘Dismiss the carriage!’ 

She slipped out while her husband was lavishing salutes and 
offering M. Leblanc a chair. An instant later fhe returned and 
whispered in his ear; — 

*’Tis done.’ 

The snow, whkh had not ceased falling since the morning, was 
so deep that the arrival of the fiacre had not been audible, and 
they did not now hear its (ib^[>arture. 

Meanwhile, M. Leblanc had seated himsdf* 

Jcmdrette had taken possession of die other cbak, 

Leblanc. 
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N0W9 in order to Ibrm an idea of die Bcene whidh is to ^diow, 
let die reader picture to himself in his own mind^ a cold nighti 
tibe soHtudes of the Salpetridre covered with snow and white as 
winding-sheets in the moonlight^ the taper-like lights of the street 
lanto^RS winch shone redly here and there along those tragic 
boulevards, and the long rows of black elms, not a passer-by fpr 
perhaps a quarter of a league ^*ound, the Gorbeau hoVel, at its 
highest pitch of silence, of horror, and of darkness; in that buHdhlg, 
in the midst of those soHtudes, in the midst of that darkness, the 
vast Jondrette garret lighted by a single candle, and in that dm 
two men seated at a table, M. I4eblanc tranquil, Jondrette smiling 
and alarming, die Jondrette woman, the female wolf, in one dornen 
and, bdbind the partition, Marius, invisible, erect, not losing 
word, not missing a single mo^mnent, his eye on the watch, and 
pistol in hand. 

However, Marius experienced only an emotion of horror, but no 
fear. He clasped the stock of the pistol firmly and felt reassured. *1 
shall be able to stop that %vretch whenever I please,* he thought* 

He fdt that the police were there somewhere in ambuscade, 
waiting for the signal agreed upon and ready to stretch out their arm. 

Moreover, he was in hopes, that this violent encounter between 
Jondrette and M. Leblanc would cast some light on all the things 
which he was interested in learning. 


jp. Occupying One's Se^ with Obscure Depths 

Hardly was M. Leblanc seated, when he turned his eyes towards 
the pdlets, which wm empty. 

^How" IS the poor little wounded ,gurl?’ he mquired. 

*fiad,* repUed Jondrette with a heart-brdten and grateful smile, 
1 :^, my worthy sir* Her dder sister has taken her to the 
Bourbe to have her hurt dressed* You will see them presently; they 
will be back immediately.* 

, *MadiuEDe Fdaantou aeons to me to be better,* went on M* 
Leblanc, casting his eyes on the eccentric costume ^ the Jondrette 
woman, as die stood l^tween him and the ^oor, as timugh dready 
' guarding the exit, and gazed at him in an attitude of menace and 
combat* 

' ^ ^Sbe is 4 ym|^’ aaid Jondrette. *But whalt you dq^ect, skJ She 
90 msach courage, that woman has! Shea* not a womai^ ibe^s 

’ 1 “'' 

The Jondrette, touched by this compliment, deprecated it with 
the affected airs of a flatter^ monster. 
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*You are al'ways too good to me^ Monsiaar Jondrette!* 

*Jondrette!’ said M. Idtdanc, 'I thouglit yoior name was 
Fabantou?’ 

Tabantou, alias Jondrettel’ replied the husband hurriedly. 'An 
artistic sobriquet!’ 

And launching at his wife a sbrug of the shoulders which M. 
Leblanc did not catchy he continued with an eiophatic and 
caressing inflection of voice: — 

*Ah! we have had a happy life together, this poor darling mid 
1! What would there be 1(^ for us if we had not that? We are so 
wretched, my respectable sir! We have arms, but there is no work! 
We have the wiU, no work! 1 don’t know how the govennnjent 
arranges that, but, on my word oi honour, sir, 1 am not Jacobin, 
sir, I am not a bousingot* I don’t wish them any evd, but if I 
were the ministers, on my most sacred word, things would be 
different. Here, for instance, 1 wanted to have my girls taught the 
trade of paper-box makers. You will say to me: “What! a trade?” 
Yes! A trade! A simple trade! A bread-winner! What a fall, my 
benefactor 1 What a degradation, when one has been what we have 
been! Alas! There is nothing l^t to us of our days of prosperity! 
One thing only, a picture, of which 1 think a great deal, but whi^ 

1 am wilhhg to part with, for 1 must live! Item, one must Uvel’ 

While Jondrettc thus talked, with an apparent incoherence which 
detracted nothing from the thoughtful and sagacious expressaiDtii 
of his physiognomy, Marius raised his eyes, and perceived at die 
other exid of the room a person whom he bad not seen before. A 
man had just entered, so sdfdy that die door had not been heard 
to turn on its hinges. This man wore a violet knitted vest, which 
was old, worn, spotted, cut and gaping at every fold, wide trouseca 

cotton velvet, wooden shoes on his feet, no shirt, had his neck 
bare, hb bare arms tattooed, and his smeared with black, lie 
had seated himself in silence on the. nearest bed, and, as he waa 
behind Jondrettc, he could only be indistinctly seeti. 

That sort of magnetic instinct which turns a^e die gaae, caMied 
M. LeUanc to turn roimd ahnost at the same moment as MteW 
He could not refrain ffom a gesture c^surprise which did not esdB|ia : 
Jondrettc* - ’ ’’"vr- 

*Ab! Isccl’ extJaimed Jondretl^ buttcming up his coat widit.wit 
air of complaisance, *ycnx are looking at your overcoat? It fits rhel 
My fidth, but it fits me!’ 

•Who M that man?' said M. Lebbmc, 

. *beV a neighbour of mine, 0^*1 

pay any ^attention, rnhm 

' The neighbour was a dngulardoojdng individuaL Hioweser, 
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tnaxiiifactoti<» of chemical products abound in the Faubourg 
Saint-Marceau. Many of the workmen might have black faces. 
Besides this^ M. Leblanc’s whole person was ^pressive of candid 
and intr^id confidence. 

He went on: — 

^Excuse me; what were you saying, M. Fabantou?* 

*I was telling you, sir, and dear protector,’ rq>lied Jondrettc, 
placing his elbows on the table and contemplating M. Leblanc 
with steady and tender eyes, not unlike the eyes of ^e boa- 
constrictor, ‘I was telling you, that I have a picture to s^.’ 

A slight sound came from the door. A second man had just 
mtered and seated himself on the bed, behind Jondrette. \ 

like the first, his arms were bare, and he had a mask of ink or 
lampblack. \ 

Although this man had, literally, glided into the room, I^e had 
not been able to prevent M. Leblanc catching sight of him. 

*Don’t mind them,’ said Jondrette, ‘they are people who belong 
in the house. So I was saying, that there remains in my possession 
a valuable picture. But stop, sir, take a look at it.’ 

He rose, went to the wall at the foot of which stood the panel 
which we have already mentioned, and turned it round, still leaving 
it supported against the wall. It really was something which 
resembled a picture, and which the candle illuminated, somewhat. 
Marius could make nothing out of it, as Jondrette stood betiveen 
the picture and him; he only saw a coarse daub, and a sort of 
principal personage coloured with die harsh crudity of foreign 
canvasses and screen paintings. 

‘What is that?’ ask^ M. Leblanc. 

Jondrette exclaimed: — 

‘A painting by a master, a picture of great value, my benefactor i 
I am as much attached to it as I am to my two daughters; it recalls 
souvenirs to me! But I have told you, and 1 will not take it back, that 
1 am so wretched that 1 will part with it. 

Either by chance, or because he had begun to feel a dawning 
uneasiness, M. Leblanc’s glance returned to the bottom of the room 
as he examined die picture. 

There were now four men, three seated on the bed, one standing 
near the door-post, ail four with bare arms and motionless, with 
Buses smeared with black. One of those on the bed was leaning 
against the wall, with closed eyes, and it might have been su|^sed 
diat he was asleq>. He was old; his white hair contrasting with his 
blackened Bice produced a horrible effect. The other two seemed 
young; one wore a beard, the odier wore his hair long. None 
oflhem had on shoes; those who did not wear socks were barefooted. 

Jondreue noticed that M. Leblanc’s eye was dxed oii these men. 
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*Thcy ate friends. They arc ne^^hbours,* said he. "Dicir faces are 
black because they work in charcoal. Ihey are ckimney^builders^ 
Don’t trouble yourself about them, my bene&ctor, but buy my 
picture. Have pity on my misery. I wih not ask you much for it. 
How much do you think it is worth?* 

‘Well,’ said M. Leblanc, looking Jondrette full in the eye, and 
with the manner of a man who is on his guard, ‘it is some signboard 
for a tavern, and is worth about three francs.’ 

Jondrette replied sweetly: — 

‘Have you pour pocket-l^ok with you? I should be satisfied with 
a thousand crowns.* 

M. Leblanc sprang up, placed his back against the wall, and cast 
a rapid glance around the room. He had Jondrette on his left, on 
the side next the window, and the Jondrette woman and the four 
men on his right, on the side next the door. The four men did not 
stir, and did not even seem to be looking on. 

Jondrette had again begun to speak in a plaintive tone, with so 
vague an eye, and so lamentable an intonation, that M. Leblanc 
might have supposed that what he had before him was a man who 
had simply gone mad with misery. 

‘If you do not buy my picture, my dear benefoctor,* said Jondrette, 
‘1 shall be left without resources; there will be nothing left for me 
but to throw myself into the riva:. When I think that I wanted to 
have my two girls taught the middle-class paper-box trade, the 
making of boxes for New Year’s gifts! Well! A table with a board 
at the end to keep the glasses from falling off is required, then a 
special stove is needed, a pot with three compartments for the 
difterent degrees of strength of the paste, according as it is to be 
used for wood, paper, or stuff, a paring-knife to cut the cardboard, 
a mould to adjust it, a hammer to nail the steels, pincers, how the 
devil do 1 know what else? And all that in order to earn four sous 
a day! And you have to work fourteen hours a day! And each box 
passes through the workman’s hands thirteen times! And you 
can’t wet the paper! And you mustn’t spot anything ! And you must 
keep the paste hot! The devil, I tell you! Four sous a day! How do 
you suppose a man is to live?’ 

As he spoke, Jondrette did not look at M. Leblanc, who was 
observing him. M. Leblanc’s eye was fixed on Jon<hette, and 
Jondrette’s eye was fixed on the door. Marius’ eager attention was 
transferred ftom one to the other. M. Leblanc seemed to be asking 
himself: ‘Is this man an idiot?’ Jondrette repeated two or three 
distmet times, with all manner of varying inflections of the whinii^ 
and supplicating order: ‘There is nothing left for me but 10 throw 
mysdyr into the riv«rl I went down diree steps at the side ^ the 
bridge of Austerlitz the othcar day for that purpose.’ , ; 
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M at ODi^e hu dttU tsyes up a hid«otift 

drew faimsdf and l^ecame teitibk» took a sti^ towai^d 
M* Leblanc and cried in a voice of thunder *lliat hat nothing to 
do with the question! Do you know mt?* 


20. The Trap 

Thb door of the garret had just opened abruptly, and alljwed a 
view of three men clad in blue linen blouses, a^ masked with 
masks ci black paper. The first was thin, and had a long, iron- wpcd 
cudgri; the second, who was a sort of ccdossus, carried, by the noddle 
of the handle, with the blade downward, a butcher’s pole-ask for 
slaughtering catde. The third, a man wi^ thick-set shouidersi not 
so slender as the first, held in his hand an enormous key stolen fi*om 
the door of some prison. 

It appeared that the arrival of these men was what Jondrette had 
been waiting for. A rapid dialogue ensued between him and the 
man with die cudgel, the thin one. 

Ts everything ready?’ said Jondrette* 

^Yes,* rallied the thin man. 

‘Where is Montparnasse?’ 

‘Ihe young principal actor stopped to chat with your girl.’ ' 

♦Which?’ 

‘The eldest.’ 

‘Is there a carriage at the do<»r?’ 

•Yes.’ 

‘Is the team harnessed?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘With two good horses?’ 

‘Excellent.’ 

♦Is it waidr^ where I ordered?’ 

•Yes.’ 

♦Obod,’ said Jondrette. 

ML Leblanc was very pale. He was scrutinizing everythug around 
hhh^jn the deti, like a man who understands what he iallm 
into, and his head, directed in turn toward aU die heads whidi 
surrounded him, moved on his i^ck with an astodshed and attentive 
slowness,, but there was nodiing in his sdr which resembkd fear* 
Be had impiovisedanintrenchsnent outibf dietaMe; and dienuui, 
who but an instant previously^ bad bernm merd^ the appcsarance 
of a ^idly cid mmb >K>rt of addete, ai^ 

placed his rdbhst &i mi die bick of his diair, wdi a temxds^ 
and surpririiig gesture; 
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Tills old tmn, v^ mkB so &tm and m toive in die pre^ce of 
such a danger^ seemed *o possess one of those nataises whidti are as 
conrageous as they are kind, both easily and simply. The hither 
of a woman whom we love is never a sttai^ier to m. Maiius felt 
proud of that unknown man. 

Thtee of the men, of whom Jondretite had said They axe 
chimney^builders,’ had armed themselves from the pile of old iron^ 
one wi^ a heavy pair of shears, the second with weighing-^toz^, 
the third widi a hammer, and had placed themsdves across ^e 
entrance without uttering a syllable. The old man had remained 
on die bed, and had merely opened his eyes. The Jondrette woman 
had seated h<»sdf beside him. 

Marius dedded that in a few seconds more the moment for 
intervention would arrive, and he raised his right hand towards the 
cdHng, in the direction of the corridor, in readiness to discharge 
his pistol. 

Jondrette having terminated his colloquy with the man with the 
cuc^d, turned once more to M. Leblanc, and repeated his question, 
accompanying it with diat low, repressed, and terrible laugh which 
was peculiar to him: — 

‘So you dotft recog^aize me?* 

M« Leblanc looked him full in the face, and replied: — 

‘No.* 

Then Jondrette advanced to the table. He leaned across the 
candle, crossing his arms, putting his angular and ferodous jaw 
close to M. Ldilanc’s edm face, and advancing as fkr as possible 
\rithout forcing M. Leblanc to retreat, and, in this posture of a wild 
beast who is about to l»te, he exdatmed; — 

‘My name k not Fabantou, my name is not Jondrette, my name 
is Th^ardier! 1 am the inn-keeper of Montfermdl! Do you under- 
stand? Thdiardierl Now do you know me?* 

An almost imperceptible flush crossed M. Leblanc’s brow, and 
he replied with a voice which netdier trembled nor rose above its 
ordinary level, with hts accustomed placidity: — 

‘No more than before.’ 

Marim did not hear dik r^ly. Any one who had seen him ai that 
moment through the darkness, would have perceived dmt he was 
haggard) stup^ thu»der«<strudk. At die moment when Jondrette 
said: ‘My name is Ih^&nardier,’ Marius had txtanbled in every 
limb, and had leaned against dm wall, as though he felt the odd 
of a steel blade through his heart Then bis right arm, all ready to 
t&chat|pe the signal shot, dropped slowty, and at die moment when 
JOtidret^ repeated, ‘Thenardier, do you understend?’ 
frtltering fingen hsul cosm near letting the pistol frlk 
Fevealxng his identity, had not niovi^ hL Leyane, fautish 
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quite upset Marius. That name of Th^nardier, with which/M. 
Leblanc did not seem to be acquainted^ Marius knew well. Let the 
reader recall what that name meant to him! That name he had 
worn on his heart, inscribed in his father’s testament! He bore it 
at the bottoin of his mind, in the depths of his memory, in that sacred 
injunction : ‘A certain Thi^nardier saved my life. If my son encounters 
him, he will do him all the good that lies in his power.’ That name, 
it will be remembered, was one of the pieties of his soul; he mingled 
it with the name of his father in his worship. What! This manlwas 
that Th^ardier, that inn*keeper of Montfermeil whom he had so 
long and so vainly sought! He had found him at last, and h6w! 
His father’s saviour was a rufRan! That man, to whose sendee 
Marius was burning to devote himself, was a monster ! That liberator 
of Colonel Pontmercy was on the point of committing a crime who^e 
scope Marius did not, as yet, clearly comprehend, but which 
resembled an assassination! And against whom, great God! what a 
fatality! What a bitter mockery of fate! His father had commanded 
him from the depths of his coffin to do all the good in his power to 
this Th^nardier, and for four years Marius had cherished no other 
thought than to acquit this debt of his father’s, and at the moment 
when he was on the eve of having a brigand seized in the very act of 
crime by justice, destiny cried to him: ‘This is Th^nardicr!’ Hjb 
could at last repay this man for his father’s life, saved amid a 
hail-storm of grape-shot on the heroic field of Waterloo, and repay 
it with the scaffold! He had sworn to himself that If ever he found 
that Th^nardier, he would address him only by throwing himself 
at his feet; and now he actually had found him, but it was only to 
deliver him over to the execudemer ! His father said to him: 'Succour 
Th^nardier!’ And he replied to that adored and sainted voice by 
crushing Th^nardier! He was about to offer to his father in his 
grave the spectacle of that man who had torn him from death at the 
peril of his own life, exaecuted on the Place Saint-Jacques through 
the means of his son, of that Marius to whom he had entrusted that 
man by his will ! And what a mockery to have so long worn on his 
breast his father’s last commands, written in his own hand, only to 
act in so horribly contrary a sense! But, on the other hand, now 
loc^ on at that trap and not prevoit it! V^at ! Cbndemn the victim 
and spare the assassin! Could one be held to any gratitude 
towards so miserable a wretch? All the ideas which Marius had 
cherished for the last ffiur years were pierced through and through, 
as it were, by this unforeseen blow* 

He shuddei^ Evaiythii^ dep<mded on him. Unknown to 
ffiemselves, to held in his hato all those beings who were moving 
about ffiere before his eyes. If he fired his pistol, M. Ldblanc was 
saved, and Th&iardier tot; if he did not fire, M. Iicbianc would to 
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sacrificed^ and, who knows? Th^nardier would escape. Should he 
dash down the one or allow the other to fail? Remorse awaited 
him in either case. 

What was he to do? What should he choose? Be Biise to the most 
imperious souvenirs^ to all those solemn vows to himself, to the 
most sacred duty» to the most venerated text! Should he ignore his 
father’s testament, or allow the perpetration of a crime! On the 
one hand, it seemed to him that he heard *his Ursule’ supplicating 
for her father, and on the other, the colonel commending Th^nsu'dier 
to his care. He felt that he was going mad. His knees gave way 
beneath him. And he had not even the time for deliberation, so great 
was the fury with which the scene before his eyes was hastening to 
its catastrophe. It was like a whirlwind of which he had thought 
himself the master, and which was now sweeping him away. He 
was on the verge of swooning. 

In the meantime, Th6nardier, whom we shall henceforth call by 
no other name, was pacing up and down in front of the table in a 
sort of frenzy and wild triumph. 

He seized the candle in his fist, and set it on the chimney-piece 
with so violent a bang that the wick came near being extinguished, 
and the tallow bespattered the wall. 

Then he turned to M. Leblanc, with a horrible look, and s^t out 
these words; — 

‘Done for! Smoked brown! Cooked! Spitchcocked!’ 

And again he began to march back and forth, in full eruption. 

‘Ah !’ he cried, ‘so I’ve found you again at last. Mister philandiro- 
pist! Mister threadbare millionaire! Mister giver of dolls! you 
old ninny! Ah! so you don’t recognize me! No, it wasn’t you who 
came to Montfermeil, to my inn, eight years ago, on Ghristnuu 
eve, 1823! It wasn’t you who carried off that Fantine’s child firom 
me! The Lark! It wasn’t you who had a yellow great-coatl No! 
Nor a package of duds in your hand, as you had this morning hcrel 
Say, wife, it seems to be his mania to carry packets of woollen 
stockings into houses! Old charity monger, get out with you! Are 
you a hosier, Mister millionaire? You give away your stCK^rin- 
trade to the poor, holy man! What bosh! merry Andrew! Ah! and 
you don’t recognize me? Well, I recognize you, that I do! I recog- 
nized you the very moment you poked your snout in here. ^1 
you’ll find out presently, that it isn’t all roses to thrust yourself 
in that fashion into the pec^le’s houses, under the pretext that 
they are taverns, in wretched clothes, with the air of a poor man, 
to whom one would give a sou, to deceive persons, to play the 
generous, to take away their means of HveUhood, and to msdte 
threats in the woods, and you can’t call things quits bec^^ 
afterwards, when people ruined, yem a ftiat is too 
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lai^ said two iniseral:de hoi^ital blank«it^ you old blackigpLiard, 
, you tMdstealerr 

He paused, and seemed to be talking to hixnsdf lor a moment) 
One would ha^ said tibat his wxath had ^Uen into some hole, like 
the Rhone; then, as though he were concluding idoud the things 
which he had been sa^dng to himself in a ^^isper, he smOte the 
table with his &t, and shouted: ^And with his goody-goody ah*!’ 

And, apostrq[>hizing M. Leblanc: — | 

^Parbleu! You made game of me in the past! You are the cause 
of all my misfbrtunesf For fifteen hundred francs you got a Wl 
whom I had, and who certainly belonged to rich people, and who 
had already brought in a great deal of money, and from whoin 1 
might have extracted enough to live on all my He! A girl wlio would 
have made up to me for everything that I lost in diat vile coolt- 
shop, where there was nothing but one continual row, and where, 
like a fool, I ate up my last ferthingi Oh! I wish all the wine 
frilks drank in my house had been poison to those who drank it! 
Well, never mind! Say, nowl You must have thought me ridiculous 
when you went off with the Lark! You had your cudgel in the 
forest You were the stronger. Revenge. I*m tibe one to hold the 
trumps to-day! You’re in a sorry case, my good fellow! Oh,butlcan 
laugh! Really, I laugh! Didn’t hefriQ into die trap! I told him thai 
I was an actor, that my name was Fabantou, that I had played 
comedy with Mamselle Mars, with Mamselle Mudhe, that my land- 
lord insisted on being paid to-morrow, the 4th of February, and 
he didn’t even notice that the 8di of January, and not t\ e 4th of 
Februsory is the time i/riien the quarter runs out! Absurd idiotl And 
the fotkr miserable Philippes which he has brought me! Scoundrel! 
He hadn’t the heart even to go as high as a hundred francs! And 
how he swallowed my platitudes! That did amuse me. I said to 
mysdf: ^’Blocldbead! Gome, I’ve got you! 1 lidk your paws thb 
momihg, but Til gnaw your heart this eyeningr**’ 

Hufriardier paused. He was out of breathe His little, narrow chest 
panted like a forge bellows. eyes were fttll of the %hoble 
happfr^ of a fe^le, cruel, and Oowardiy creatu^, which frnds 
that ft can, at last, harass what ft has Assured, and msult what it 
has flattered, the joy of a dwaif who shouM be aide td set his hed 
on the head of Coliath, the joy of a jadsd which Is b^inning to 
rei^ a kieh btifi, so nearly dead that he canllo longer^dfrnd hixhself, 
but n^bdendy alive to suffer stftl. 

M. Leblanc did not interrupt him, but said to him when he 
paused: — ' ’ ' ' ■ ' * 

*1 do not know what you mean to say. You arendstakeh in me. 
1 am a very poor man, and anydiing hut a milliomdre. I dd not 
know ^u. You are mistddng me for some othbr pmmJ 
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roared Th^nardkr bcandy, *a pretty liel You stidE to 
that pleasantry^ do youl You’re fioundermg> my old budb^i Ahl 
You don’t remeniber! You don’t see who I am?* 

’Eaccuse me, i^,* said M« Leblanc with a politeness of accent, 
which at that moment seemed peculiarly strain and powerhd, ^ 
see that you are a viUain!* 

Who has not remarked die fact that odious creatures possess a 
susceptibility of their own, that monsters are tiddidi! At this word 
Villain,* the female Ththiardier iprang from the bed, Th^nardier 
grasped his chair as though he were about to crush it in his hands, 
*Don*t you stir!* he shouted to his wife; and, turning to M. 
Leblanc: — 

*Villaini Yes, I know diat you call us itot, you ridh gendemen! 
Stc^l it*8 true that I became bankrupt, that I am in hiding, that 
1 have no bread, that 1 have not a single sou, diat I am a viQaki! 
It’s three days since I have had anything to eat, so l*m a villain! 
Ah! you folia warm your feet, you have Sakosld boots, you have 
wadded great-coats, like archbuhops, you lodge on the fot floor in 
houses that have porters, you eat trufSbi, you eat asparagus at 
forty francs the bunch in the month of January, and green peas, 
you gorge yourselves, and when you want to know whether it 
28 cold, you look in the papm to sec what the engineer Chevalier’s 
diermometer says about it. We, it is we who are thermometenu 
We don’t need to go out and look on the quay at die comer , die 
Tour dc I’Horloge, to find out the numbiv of degrees of cold; wc 
feel our blood congealing in our veins, and the ice forming round 
our hearts, and we say: *’There is no God!” And you come to our 
caverns, yes, our caverns, for the purpose of calling us villains! 
But we’ll devour you! But we’ll devour you, poor litde thh^! 
Just see here, Mister millionaire: I have beta a solid man, I have 
held a license, I have been an elector, 1 am a bourgeois, diat 1 am ! 
And it’s quite possible that you are not!’ 

Here Th^nai^er took a step towards dse men who stood near 
die dom*, and added with a shudder: — 

’When I thinfc dmt he has dared to come here and talk to me IBec 
a cobbler!’ . . 

Ihen, addresinng M. Leblanc widi a &t$k oudnmt of — 
^And Ihtm m also, Mhter {^Qan&ropht! I’mnotasu^idous 

character, note bit of it I I’mnotamanwh^siaximjmbodykim^ 
and who conm and abducts diiUren fiom houses! I’m an old 
^French soldier^ I ought to have betsi decorated! I was at Wami^, 
so 1 was! And in the batde I savt^ a general called die 
I don’t know vdiat. He told me name, but his beasdy voice 
was so weak that 1 dMn’e hear. All I caught was Merd {thanla]. 
rd rather have had hh hame than his dianks. That wovUthinm 
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helped me to fmd him again. Hie picture that you see here, and 
which was painted by David at Bruqueselles, — do you know what it 
represents? It rq>resents me. David wished to immortalize that feat 
of prowess. I have that general on my back, and I am carrying him 
through the grape-shot. There*s the history of it! That general never 
did a single thing for me; he was no better than the rest! But none 
the less, I saved his life at the risk of my own, and 1 have/ the 
certificate of the fact in my pocket! I am a soldier of Waterloo, by 
all the furies! And now that I have had the goodness to telllyou 
all thb, let’s have an end of it. I want money, I want a deal of money, 
I must have an enormous lot of money, or I’ll exterminate you! by 
the thunder of the good God!’ \ 

Marius had r^ained some measure of control over his anguish, 
and was listening. The last possibility of doubt had just vanishAl. 
It certainly was the Th^ardier of the will. Marius shuddered at 
that reproach of ingratitude directed against his father, and which 
he was on the point of so fatally justifying. His perplexity was 
redoubled. 

Morover, there was in all these words of Th^nardier, in his accent, 
in hk gesture, in his glance which darted flames at every word, there 
was, in this CTqplosion of an evil nature disclosing everything, in that 
mixture of braggadocio and abjectness, of pride and pettiness, of 
rage and folly, in that chaos of real griefs and false sentiments, in 
that immodesty of a maiicioiu man tasting the voluptuous delights 
of violence, in that shameless nudity of a repulsive soul, in that 
confiagration of all sufferings combined with all hatreds, something 
which was as hideous as evil, and as heart-rending as the truth. 

The picture of the master, the painting by David which he had 
propps^ that M. Leblanc should purchase, was nothing else, as 
die reader has divined, than the sign of his tavern painted, as it will 
be remembered, by himself, the only relic which he had preserved 
from his shipwreck at Montformeil. 

As he had ceased to intercq>t Marius’ visual ray, Marius could 
examine this thing, and in the daub, he actually did recognizea 
battle, a background of smoke, and a man carrying another man. 
It was the group composed of Pontmercy and Hi^nardier; the 
sergeant the rescuer, the coiond rescued. Marius was like a drunken 
man; this picture restored his fadier to 1%, in some sort; it was no 
longer the signboard of the wine-shop at Montfermdl, it was a 
resurrection; a tomb had yawned, a phantom had risen there. 
Marias heaid his heart beatii^ in his temples, he had the cannon 
of Waterloo in his em, his bleeding &th^, vaguely dqpicted on 
that tfinister panel tetrad hith, a^ it seemed to him that the 
misshapen sp^tre was gazing Ihtendy at him. 

Hihaaxdier had recovered his breathy he turned Ids 
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bloodshot eyes on M. Leblanc, and said to him in a low, curt 
voice:-— 

‘What have you to say before we put the handcuffs on you?* 

M. Leblanc held his peace. 

In the midst of this silence, a cracked voice launched this 
lugubrious sarcasm from the corridor: — 

‘If there’s any wood to be split, I’m there!’ 

It was the man with the axe, who was growing merry. 

At the same moment, an enormous, bristling, and clayey face 
made its appearance at the door, with a hideous laugh which 
exhibited not teeth, but iangs. 

It was the face of the man with the butcher’s axe. 

‘Why have you taken off your mask?’ cried Th^nardier in a rage. 

‘For fun,’ retorted the man. 

For the last few minutes, M. Leblanc had appeared to be watching 
and following all the movements of Th^nardier, who, blinded and 
dazzled by his own rage, was stalking to and fro in the den with 
full confidence that the door was guarded, and of holding an 
unarmed man fast, he being armed himself, of being nine against 
one, supposing that the female Th^nardier counted for but one man* 

During his address to the man with the pole-axe, he had turned 
his back to M. Leblanc. 

M. Leblanc seized this moment, overturned the chair wiffi his 
foot and the table with his fist, and with one bound, with prodigiaus 
agility, before Th^nardier had time to turn round, he had reached 
the window. To open it, to scale the frame, to bestride it, was the 
work of a second only. He was half out when six robust fists sdized 
him and dragged him back energetically into the hovel. These 
were the three ‘chimney-builders,’ who had fiung themselves upon 
him. At the same time the Th6nardier woman had wound her hands 
in his hair. 

At the trampling which ensued, the other ruffians rushed up from 
the corridor. The old man on the bed, who seemed under the 
influence of wine, descended from the pallet and came reeling up, 
with a stone-breaker’s hammer in his hand. 

One of the ‘chimney-builders,’ whose smirched face was lighted 
up by the candle, and in whom Marius recognized, in spite of his 
daubing, Panchaud, alias Printanior, alias Bigrenaill^ lifted above 
M. Leblanc’s head a sort of bludgeon made of two balls of lead, 
at the two ends of a bar of iron. 

Mariu 9 could not resist this sight. ‘My father,* he thought, 
‘foigive me!’ 

And his finger sought the trigger of his pistoL 

The shot was on the point of being discharged wl^ Th^nardhfr’s 
voice 8houted:~ 
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'Don’t haxm him!’ 

Hus desperate attempt ckf the victim, far from exai^ierating 
Thdwrdi^, had cahnad him. Hiere existed in him two men, the 
ferocious man and the adroit man. Up to that moment, in the 
excess of his triumph in the presence of the prey which h^ been 
brought down, and which ^d not stir, the ferocious num had 
prev^ed; when the victun struggled and trkd to resist, the a<^it 
man reappeared and took the upper hand. 

'Don’t hurt him!’ he rq>eated, and without 8U5g)ecting itl his 
first success was to arrest the pistol in the act of being disdiaived, 
and to paralyze Marius, in whose opinion the urgency of the cteuse 
disappeared, and who, in the free of this new phase, sawlno 
incxmvenience in waiting a while longer. \ 

Who knows whether some chance would not arise whidh would 
d-eUver him from the horrible alternative of allowing Ursuie’s father 
to perish, or of destroying the colonel’s saviour? 

A herculean struggle had begun. With one blow full in the chest, 
M. Leblanc had sent the old man tumbling, rolling in the middle 
of the room, then with two badkward sweeps of his hand he had 
overthrown two more assailants, and he held one under each of 
his knees; the wretches were rattling in the diroat beneath thi/i 
pressure as imder a gi^nite millstone; but the other four had seized 
the formidable old man by both arms, and die back of his neck, 
and were holding him doubled up over the two 'chimxiey-builders’ 
on the floor. 

Thus, the master of some and mastered by the rest, crudiing 
those frsneath him and stifling under those on top of him, en- 
deavouring in vain to shake off all the efforts whkh were heaped 
upon him, M. Leblanc disappeared under the hcBrible group of 
mffi^ lilM the wild boar beneath a howling pile of dogs and hounds. 

They succeeded in overthrowing him upon the bed nearest the 
window, and there they held him in awe. The Th4nardier woman 
had not released her clutch on his hair. 

'Ddn^t you mix yourself up in this affrir,’ said Ih^nurdier. 'You’ll 
tear yemr shawl,’ 

Tto Th^nardiar obeyed, as die female wolf obeys the male wolf, 
with a growL 

'Now,’ said Th6nardier, 'search him, you other fellowst’ , 

M. Leblanc seemed to have l:^mounc^ the kW of resistance, 
searched him. 

lie had zmthii]^ on hh pers^ 
six aud hh < 

Th^iardier put die handkardiid* into his own pocket, 

'Wbatl No pocket-book?’ he demanded. 

'No, nor watdh^’ replied one of the 'cjihniiey^bui^^ v 
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*Never xnuid/ murmured the msuiced man who carried the big 
key, in the voice of a vmtriloqinst, ‘hc*s a. tough old fellow/ 

Ih^nardier went to the comer near the door, picked up a bundle 
of ropes and threw them at the men. 

‘Tie him to the leg the bed/ said he. 

And, catching sight of the old man who had been stretched across 
the room by the blow from M. Leblanc^s hst, and who made no 
movement, he added: — 

‘Is Boulatruelle dead?* 

‘No,’ replied Bigrcnaille, ‘he’s drunk.’ 

‘Sweep him into a comer,’ said Th^ardier. 

Two of the ‘chimney-builders’ pushed the drunken man into the 
comer near the heap of old iron vrith their feet. 

‘Babet,’ said Th^ardier in a low tone to the man with the 
cudgel, ‘why did you bring so many; they were not needed.’ 

‘VV^t can you do?’ rqslied the man with the cudgel, ‘they all 
wanted to be in it This is a bad season. There’s no business going 
on.’ 

The pallet on which M. Leblanc had been thrown was a sort of 
hospital bed, elevated on fotur coarse wooden legs, roughly hewn. 

M. Leblanc let them take their own course. 

The ruffians bound him securely, in an upright attitude, wiffi his 
feet on the ground at the head of ffie bed, die end which was most 
remote from the window, and nearest to the fireplace. 

Whm the last knot had been tied, Th6aardier took a chair and 
seated himself almost facing M. Leblanc, 

Th^rdier no longer looked like himself; in the course of a few 
moments, his free had passed from imbridled violence to tranquil 
and cunning sweetness. 

Marius found it difficult to recognize in that polished miile of a 
man in official Hfe, the almost bestial mouth which had bem 
foaming but a moment bdbre; he gazed with amazement on that 
fantastic and alarming metamorphosis, and he fdt as a man m%ht 
feel who diould bdiold a tiger cemverted into a lawyer. 

‘Monsieur — ’ said Thdmrdier. 

And dmnissin^ with a gesture die ruffians who still kept their 
hands on M. LeUanc: — 

‘Stand off a little, and let me hatve a tafr with the gentieman/ 

All retired toward the door. 

He went on: — 

‘Monsiair, you did wrong to try to jus^ out of die whidbm^ 
You m^iifat have broken yom kg. if you will pdmit me^ 
will converse qufrdy. In die fixst place, Lmust 
you an bfrmrvatibu whidi I have made, \riikh is, that you have hot 
titiefed the faintest \ 
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Th6nardiar was right, this detail was correct, although it had 
escapied Marius in his agitation. M. Leblanc had barely pronounced 
a few words, without raising his voice, and even during his struggle 
with the six ruffians near the window, he had preserved the most 
profound and singular silence. 

Th^nardier continued: — 

‘Mon Dieu! You mig^t have shouted ‘stop thief ^ a bit, and 1 
should not have thought it improper. “Murder!” That, too, iajsaid 
occasionally, and, so &r as I am concerned, 1 should not have twn 
it in bad part. It is very natural that you should make a littlei 
when you find yoxurself with persons who don’t inspire you -mth 
sufficient confidence. You might have done that, and no one womd 
have troubled you on that account. You would not even have bien 
gagged. And I will tell you why. This room is very private. That 
its only recommendation, but it has that in its favour. You might 
fire off a mortar and it would produce about as much noise at the 
nearest police station as the snores of a drunken man. Here a cannon 
would make a boum^ and the thunder would make a pmtf. It’s a 
handy lodging. But, in short, you did not shout, and it is better so. 
I present you my compliments, and I will tell you the conclusion 
that I draw firom that fact: My dear sir, when a man shouts, wIm 
comes? The police. And after the police? Justice. Well! Youhavenbt 
made an outcry; that is because you don’t care to have the police 
and the courts come in any more than we do. It is because, — I have 
long suspected it, — you have some interest in hiding something. On 
our side we have the same interest. So we can come to an 
understanding.’ 

As he spoke thus, it seemed as though Th^nardier, who k^t his 
eyes fixed on M. Leblanc, were trying to plunge the sharp points 
which darted from the pupils into the very conscience of his prisoner. 
Moreover, his language, which was stamped with a sort of 
modorated, subdued insolence and crafty insolence, was reserved 
and almost choice, and in that rascal, who had be^ nothing but 
a robber a short dme previously, one now felt ‘the man who had 
studied for the priesthood.’ 

The silence preserved by the prisoner, that precaution which had 
been carried to the point of forgetting all anxiety for his own life, 
that resistance opposed to the first impute of nature, which is to 
utter a cry, aO this, it must be confessed, liow that his attention had 
bem. calte to it, troubled Marius, and affected him wiffi painful 
astonj&ment 

. Ihi^naixlte’sweU^giminded observation still further obscured for 
Marius fihe dense mystesry which oiveloped diat grave and singular 
pmop on whom Gourfeytac had bmtowi^ thesobriquet of Monsieur 
Leblanc. 
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But whoever he was, bound with ropes, surrounded with ex- 
ecutioners, half plunged, so to speak, in a grave which was closing 
in upon him to the extMit of a degree with every moment that 
passed, in the presence of Th^nardier's wrath, as in the presence 
of his sweetness^ this man remained impassive; and Marius could 
not refrain from admiring at such a moment the sup<^bly melancholy 
visage. 

Here, evidently, was a soul which was inaccessible to terror, and 
which did not know the meaning of despair. Here was one of those 
men who command amazement in desperate circumstances. 
Extreme as was the crisis, inevitable as was the catastrophe, there 
was nothing here of the agony of the drowning man, who opens 
his horror-filled eyes under the water. 

Th^nardicr rose in an unpretending manner, went to the fire- 
place, shoved aside the screen, which he leaned against the neigh- 
bouring pallet, and thus unmasked the brazier full of glowing coals, 
in which the prisoner could plainly see the chisel white-hot and 
spotted here and there with tiny scarlet stars. 

Then Th^nardier returned to his seat beside M. Leblanc. 

T continue,’ said he. *We can come to an understanding. Let us 
arrange this matter in an amicable way. 1 was wrong to lose my 
temper just now, 1 don’t know what 1 was thinking of, I went a 
great deal too far, 1 said extravagant things. For example, because 
you arc a millionaire, I told you that I exacted money, a lot of 
money, a deal of money. That would not be reasonable. Mon 
Dieu, in spite of your riches, you have expenses of your own — who 
has not? I don’t want to ruin you, I am not a greedy fellow, after 
all. I am not one of those people, who, because they have the 
advantage of the position, profit by the fact to make themsdives 
ridiculous. Why, I’m taking things into consideration and making 
a sacrifice on my side. 1 only want two hundred thousand francs.^ 

M. Leblanc uttered not a word. 

Th^nardier went on : — 

‘You see that I put not a little water in my wine; I’m very 
moderate. I don’t know the state of your fortune, but I do know 
that you don’t stick at money, and a benevoknt man like yourself 
can certainly give two hundred thousand francs to the father of a 
family who is out of luck. Certainly, you are reasonable^ too; you 
haven’t imagined that I should take aU the trouble I have to-day 
and organiz^ this affair this evening, which has been labour well 
bestow^, in the <^mion of these gentlemen, merely to wind up by 
asking you for enough to go and drink red wine at fifteen sous and 
cat veal at Desnoyers. Two hundred thousand francar--it‘s surdy 
worth all that This trifle once out of your pocket, I guarantee you 
that that’s the end of the matter, and that you have no fur&er 
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<toi]dind8 to §G 2 iT, You will say to me: “But I haven’t two hundred 
^ousand francs about me.” Otil I’m not extortionate. 1 don’t 
dmand that I only ask one dung of you. Have die goodness to 
write what I am about to dictate to you.’ 

Here Thenardier paused; then he added» emphasizing his words, 
and casting a smile in the diiection of the brazier: — 

‘1 warn you that 1 shall not admit that you don’t know how to 
write.’ ‘ 

A grand inquisitor m^ht have envied tibat smile. ^ 

Ih^nardier pushed the table close to M. Leblanc, and took an 
inkstand, a pen, and a sheet of papor from the drawer which he 
left half open, and in which gleamed the long blade of the ki^fe. 
He placed the sheet of pap<nr before M. Leblanc. ^ 

’Write,’ said he. 

The prisoner spoke at last. 

’How do you expect me to write? 1 am bound.’ 

’That’s true, excuse me!’ ejaculated Th^iardier, ’you are quite 
right.’ 

And turning to Bigrenaille: — 

’Untie the gentleman’s right arm.’ 

Panchaud, alias Printanier, alias Bigrenaille, executed Th^ 
nardier’s order. < 

When the prisoner’s right arm was free, Th6nardier dipped the 
pen in the ink and presented it to him. 

’Understand thoroughly, sir, that you are in our power, at our 
discredon, that no human power can get you out of this, and that 
we shall be really grieved if we are forc^ to proceed to diwgreeable 
extremities. 1 know neither your name, nor your address, but 1 
warn you, that you wiUieniain bound until the person charged with 
carrying the letter which you are about to write shall have returned. 
Now, be so good as to write.’ 

demanded the prisoner. 

’I will dictate.’ 

M. Leblanc todk die poi. 

Htfoardier began to dictate; — 

’My dimeter — 

prisoner shuddered, and raised his eyes to Th^nardier* 
down “My dear daughter” — ’ said Thdnardier. 

M. Leblanc obeyed. 

Thdnatdier continued: — 

^pome mstaiidy— ’ 

papueedb'**^ . ' 

*Yoa bw 

adsad 1^ l4bbnc. 

’ *£!MEfale«f btiod IjiftMatliav *€be little enct tiie Lerlc.* ' 
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M. Leblanc replied without the slightest apparent emotion:- 

*1 do not know what you mean.* 

‘Go on, nevertheless,’ ejaculated Thdnardier, and he continued 
to dictate: — 

‘ Gome imxnediately, 1 am in absolute need of thee.The person who 
will deliver this note to thee is instructed to conduct thee to me. 1 
am waiting for thee. Gome with confidence.’ 

M. Leblanc had written the whole of this. 

Thenardier resumed: — 

‘Ah! erase “come with confidence’’; that might lead her to 
suppose that everything was not as it should be, and that distrust 
is possible.’ 

M. Leblanc erased the three words. 

‘Now,’ pursued Th^iardier, ‘sign it. What’s your name?’ 

The prisoner laid down the pen and demanded: — 

‘For whom is this letter?’ 

‘You know well,* retorted Th^nardier, ‘for the little one. I just 
told you so.’ 

It was evident that Thdnardier avoided naming the young 
girl in question. He said ‘the Lark,’ he said ‘the little one,’ but he 
did not pronounce her name — precaution of a clever man 
guarding his secret from his accomplices. To mention the name was 
to deliver the whole ‘affair’ into their hands, and to tell them more 
about it than there was any need of their knowing. 

He went on: — 

‘Sign. What is your name?’ 

‘Urbain Fabre,’ said the prisoner. 

Th^nardier, with the movement of a cat, da^ed his hand into his 
pocket and drew out the handkerchief which had been seized on M. 
Leblanc. He looked for the mark on it, and held it close to the candle. 

‘U. F. That’s it Urbain Fabre. Well, sign it U. F.’ 

The prisoner signed. 

‘As two hands are required to fold the letter, give it to me, 1 will 
fold it’ 

That done, Th^ardicr resumed: — 

‘Address it, “Mademoiselle Fabre,’’ at your house. I know that 
you live a long distance from here, near Saint-Jacques-du-Haut-Pas, 
because you go to mass there every day, but 1 don’t know in what 
street I see ^at you understand your situation. As you have not 
lied about your name, you will not lie about your address. Write it 
yourself.’ 

The prisoner paused thoughtfully for a moment, then he took the 
pen a nd wrote:*-— 

'Maitemdadle Fabre, at M. Urbain Fabre’a, Rue S(Mnt- 
tknniiiique’D'Enfer, No. 17.* 
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Th^nardier seized the letter with a sort of feverish convulsion. 

*Wife!’ he cried. 

The Th^nardier woman hastened to him. 

‘Here’s the letter. You know what you have to do. There is a 
carriage at the door. Set out at once, and return ditto.’ 

And addressing the man with the meat*axe: — 

‘Since you have tdken 00* your nose-screen, accompany the 
mistress. You will get up behind the fiacre. You know wher^ you 
left the team?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the man. 

And depositing his axe in a corner, he followed Madkme 
Th^ardier. * 

As they set pff, Th^nardier thrust his head through the half-o]^en 
door, and shouted into the corridor: — \ 

‘Above all things, don’t lose the letter! remember that you carry 
two hundred thousand francs with you!’ 

The Th^nardicr’s hoarse voice replied: — 

‘Be easy. I have it in my bosom.’ 

A minute had not elaps^, when the sound of the cracking of a 
whip was heard, which rapidly retreated and died away. 

‘Ck)od!’ growled Th^nardier. ‘Hiey’re going at a fine pace, i^t 
such a gallop, the bourgeoise will be back inside three-quarters 6f 
an hour.’ 

He drew a chair close to the fireplace, folding his arms, and 
presenting his muddy boots to the brazier. 

‘My feet are cold!’ said he. 

Only five ruffians now remained in the den with Th6nardier and 
the prisoner. 

These men, through the black masks or paste which covered their 
faces, and made of them, at fear’s pleasure, charcoal-burners, 
negroes, or demons, had a stupid and gloomy air, and it could be 
fdt that they perpetrated a crime like a bit of work, tranquilly, 
without either wrath or mercy, with a sort of ennui. They were 
crowded together in one corner like brutes, and remained silent. 

Thdiardier warmed his feet. 

The prisoner had relapsed into his taciturnity. A sombre calm 
had succeeded to the \^d uproar which had filled the garret 
but a few moments bdbre. 

The candle, on which a large ‘shranger ’ Md formed, cast but a dim 
light in the immense hovel, the brazier had grown dull, and all those 
mcmstrous he^ cast misshapen shadows on the walls and ceiling. 

No sound was audible except the quiet breathing of. die old 
drunken man, who was fast asleep. 

Marius waited in a state of anx^ that was augmented by every 
trifie< The ^igma was more impenetrable than ever. 
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Who was this ^little one* whom l^^nardier had called the Lark? 
Was she his *Ursule*? Hie prisoner had not seemed to be afl^ted 
by that word, *the Lark^’ and had replied in the most natursd 
manner in the world: *l do not know what you mean.’ On the 
other hand, the two letters U. F. were explained; diey meant 
Urbain Fabre; and Ursule was no longer named Ursule. This was 
what Marius perceiv^ most clearly of all. 

A sort of horrible fascination held him nailed to his post, from 
which he was observing and commanding this whole scene. There 
he stood, almost incapable of movement or reflection, as though 
annihilated by the abominable things viewed at such close quarters. 
He waited, in the hope of some incident, no matter of what nature, 
since he could not collect his thoughts and did not know upon what 
course to decide. 

*ln any case,* he said, *if she is the Lark, I shall see her, for the 
Thdnardier woman is to bring her hither, lliat will be the end, and 
then 1 will give my life and my blood if necessary, but 1 will deliver 
her! Nothing shall stop me.’ 

Nearly half an hour passed in this manner. Th^nardier seemed to 
be absorbed in gloomy reflections, the prisoner did not stir. Still, 
Marius fancied that at intervals, and for the last few moments, he 
had heard a faint, dull noise in the direction of the prisoner. 

All at once, Th^nardier addressed the prisoner; — 

*By the way, Monsieur Fabre, 1 might as well say it to you at 
once.* 

These few words appeared to be the beginning of an explanation* 
Marius strained his ears. 

Th^nardier continued: — 

‘My wife will be back shortly, don’t get impatient. I think that 
the Lark really is your daughter, and it seems to me quite natural 
that you should keep her. Only, listen to me a bit. My wife will go 
and hunt her up with your letter. I told my wife to dress hersdf 
in the way she did, so that your young lady might make no difficulty 
about following her. They will boffi enter ffie carriage with nxy 
comrade behind. Somewhere, outside the barrier, tito'e is a trap 
harnessed to two very good horses. Your young lady will be taken 
to it. She will alight from the fiacre. My comrade will enter tibie 
other vehicle with her, and my wife will come back here to tdOi us: 
*‘It’s done.” As for the young lady, no harm will be done to her; 
the trap will conduct her to a place where she will be quiet, and just 
as soon as you have handed over to me those litde two humhred 
thousand firancs, die will be returned toyou. IfyouhavemcarreMed, 
my comrade will give a turn of his thumb to the Lark, that’s till.’ 

The jprisoner uttered not a syllable. After a pause, Thdnardier 
continued:^ — " 
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very s&nple, as you see« Hiere’U 6e xm> hanti done unless 
ycat^viih tliat be harm done. Tm teliiiigyou howthin^ 

btand. I warn you so that you may be |»r^>are(i.* 

Hie paused: the prisoner did not Imak ^esUence^andThdnardior 
resuin^: — 

'‘As soon as my wife returns and says to me : **Tlie Lark is on the 
way/* we will rdease you» and you will be free to go and sleep at 
home. You see that our intentions are not evil.* T 

Tmible images passed through Marius* mind. What! That 
young girl whom they were abducting was not to be brou^t bsKk? 
One of those monsters was to bear her off into the darknw? 
Whither? And what if it were she! T 

It was clear that it was she. Marius fidt his heart stop beatixig. 
What was he to do? Discharge the pistol? Place all thoSe 
scoundrds in die hands of justice? But the horrible man with the 
meat*axe would, none the less, be out of reach with the young girl, 
and Marius reflected on Thdnardier*s words, of which he perceived 
the bloody significance: Tf you have me arrested, my comrade will 
^ve a turn of his thumb to the Lark.* 

Now, it was not alcme by the colonel*s testament, it was by his 
own love, it was by the peril of the one he loved, that he felt himself 
restrained. 

This frightful rituation, which had already lasted above half an 
hour, was changii^ its aipect every moment, 

Marius had sufficient strength of mind to review in succession 
all the most heart-breaking conjectures, seddng hope and finding 
none. 

The tumult of his thoughts contrasted with the funereal silence 
of the den. 

In the midst of this silence, the door at the bottom of the staircase 
was heard to open and shut again. 

The prisoner made a movanent in his bonds. 

*Here*s the bouigeohe,* said Thihiardier. 

He had hardly uttered the wcards, when the Th^nardier woman 
did in i»ct tvah hastily into the room, red, panting, breathless, with 
flamii^ eyes, and oried, as she mote her huge hands on her ffiighs 
mmdtaneously t— 

: ^ Thfi mffiah who hsMl gone wiffi her madS his appeaiancebel^ 
;lter and pidked his aae again. 

'She^r^kinied^— 

^Nobody Rue Sam^l>»nmique, no Mkmrieinr 

Urbaxn Fabrel They know not what it moans!* 
ffite paused, dioidiig, dien w 

'Monsieur ih^6nardkrt That oid Mow has dii^Ned you! You are 
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too go9d» you m ! If it liaui been xni^ I!d hcast hsL 

four quarters to bqpin with! And/il he htd act^ n^Iy, Td have ^ 
boiled him alivel He would have been bl:diged to qpeaik, and aay 
where the girl u» and vdiere he keeps his shiners! TIbAt’s the way I 
should have managed matters I People are perfectly right when they 
say that men are a deal stupider than women! Nobody at No. 17. 
It*s nothing but a big carriage ggte! No KSonsieur, Fabre ip die 
Rue Saint-Dommiquel AjbA stm all that racing and fee to the 
coachman and all! 1 iqf>dke to bodi the portor and die portreak, a 
fine, stout woman, and they know nothing about him!’ 

Marius breathed freely once more. 

She, Ursule or the Lsuk, he no longer knew what to call h&r^ 
was sa^. 

While his exasperated wife vociferated, Th6naidier had seated 
himself on the table. 

For several minutes he uttered not a word, but swung his right 
foot, which himg down, and stared at the iMrazier with an air of 
savage revery. 

Finally, he said to the prisoner, widi a slow and singojiwly 
ferocious tone:*— 

false address? What did you esqiect to gain by that?’ 

*To gain time!’ cried the prisoner in a thundering voice, and at 
the same instant he shook off his bonds; diey were cut. Ibie 
prisoner was only attached to the bed now by one leg. 

Before the seven men had time to cdlect their senses and dash 
forward, he had bent down into die firqplace, had stretched out 
his hand to the brazier, and had then straj^ttii^ himsdif up agw, 
and now Th^nardler, the female Th6;mrdier, and the ru&xis, 
huddled in amazement at the extrixnity of the hovd, stared at him 
in stupefaction, as almost free and in a formidabte attitude^ he 
brandkhed above his head the red^iot chisdl, which emitted a 
threatemr^ glow. 

The judicial exaxninatioti to wh^ the ambush in the Gofheinx 
house eventually gave rise, estahluhed the fact that a large sou 
.piece, cut and worked in a peculiar hishkm, was found in the g^mret, 
ii^ien the police made their descent on it This sou pie^ was one of 
diose imuArels of industry, whidi are engendered fay die patimice 
of the galleys in die sha^ws and for the di^owi^ 
are nothing dse ^an mstnxmmbi exf eso^ 
ddicate id* wcmdofol art are to what the 

paetaphors pf slang are to jpoetry* Ihere aie.B^vemto GeHinh 
^egaUeys,justas there me Villons ki language. The unl^ppy wretch 
who a^ires to dchverance finds means sometimes without tods, 
sometimes with a common woodezr-handled knife, ,to mw a^;i^ 
into two thin plates, to hoUofW out these plates 
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llie coinage stamp^ and to a on tixe edge of pat sou 

in such a manna* that die p^tes \vil! adhere again, can be 
fcrewed togedidr and unscrewed at will; it is a box. In dils box he 
hiddi a watch-springs and this watch-spring, properly handled, 
cuts good-sized chains and bars of iron. The unfortunate convict is 
supposed to possess merely a sou; not at all, he possesses liberty. It 
was a large sou of this sort which, during the subsequent search 
of the police, was found under the bed near the window. They also 
found a tiny saw of blue steel which would fit the sou. 

It is probable that the prisoner had this sou piece on hi^ person 
at the moment when the ruffians searched him, that he contrived 
to conceal it in his hand, and that afterward, having his right hand 
free, he unscrewed it, and used it as a saw to cut the cordsWhich 
fastened him, which would explain the faint noise and almost 
imperceptible movements which Marius had observed. \ 

As he had not been able to bend down, for fear of betraying wm- 
self, he had not cut the bonds of his left leg. 

The ruffians had recovered from their first surprise. 

^Be easy,’ said Bigrenaille to Th^nardier. *He still holds by one 
leg, and he can’t get away. I’ll answer for that. I tied that paw for 
him.’ 

In the meanwhile, the prisoner had begun to speak: — 

‘You are wretches, but my life is not worth the trouble of de- 
fending it When you think that you can make me speak, thatjyou 
can make me write what I do not choose to write, that you can 
make me say what I do not choose to say — ’ 

He stripp^ up his left sleeve, and added: — 

‘See here.’ 

At the same moment, he extended his arm, and laid the glowing 
chisel which he held in his left hand by its wooden handle on his 
bare flesh. 

The crackling of the burning flesh became audible, and the odour 
peculiar to chambers of torture filled the hovel. 

Marius reeled in utter horror, the very ruffians shuddered, hardly 
a muscle of the old man’s face contracted, and while the red-hot 
iron sank into the smdcing wound, impassive and almost august, 
he fixed on Th^nardier his beautiful glance, in which there was no 
haUred^ and where suffiering vanished in serene majesty. 

With grand and lofty natures, the revolts of the flesh and the 
senses when subjected to physical suffering cause the soul to spring 
flnrth, and make it appear on the brow, just as rebellions among 
ffie soldiery force the captain to show himself. 

.‘Wretches V said he, ‘have no more fear of me than I have for you I’ 
And, tearing the chisel from the wound, he hurled it through the 
window, whi^ had been lefl; open; the horrible, glowing tool 
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disai^tiated mto the nighty wIiMbg as it flew, and ISc^ far away on 
the snow. 

The prisoner resumed: — 

*Do what you please with me/ He was disarmed. 

‘Seize him!* said Th<hiardier. 

Two of the ruffians laid their hands on his shoulder, and the 
masked man widi the ventriloquist’s voice took up his station in 
front of him, ready to smash his skull at the slightest movement. 

At the same time, Marius heard below him, at the base of the 
partition, but so near that he could not see who was speaking 9 this 
colloquy conducted in a low tone: — 

‘There is only one thing left to do.* 

‘Gut his throat?’ 

‘That’s it.’ 

It was the husband and wife taking counsel together. 

Th^nardier walked slowly towards the table, opened the drawer, 
and took out the knife. Marius fretted with the handle of his pistol. 
Unprecedented perplexity! For the last hour he had had two voices 
in his conscience, the one enjoining him to respect his father’s 
testament, the other crying to him to rescue the prisoner. These 
two voices continued uninterruptedly that struggle which tormented 
him to agony. Up to that moment he had cherished a vague hope 
that he should find some means of reconciling these two duties, 
but nothing within the limits of possibility had presented itself. 

However, the peril was urgent, the last bounds of delay had been 
reached; Th6iardier was standing thoughtfully a few paces distant 
from the prisoner. 

Marius cast a wild glance about him, the last mechanical re- 
source of despair. All at once a shudder ran through him. 

At his feet, on the table, a bright ray of light from the full moon 
illuminated and seemed to point out to him a sheet of paper. On 
this paper he read the following line written that very morning, 
in large letters, by the eldest oi the Th^nardier girb: — 

‘The bobbies are here.’ 

An idea, a flash, crossed Marius’ mind; this was the expedient of 
which he was in search, the solution of that frightful problem which 
was torturing him, of sparing the assassin and saving the victim. 

He knelt d^n on his commode, stretched out his arm, seized the 
sheet of paper, softly detached a bit of plaster from the waU, wrapped 
the paper round it, and tossed the whole through the crevice into 
the middle of the den. 

It was high time. Th^nardicr had conquered his last fears or his 
last scruples, knd was advancing on the prisoner. 

‘Something is falling!’ eked the Thdnardier woman. 

/What is it?* asked her husband. 


uu, Sts 
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The woDiBii daipted forward and pidxd up <fae t»t of pbiter. She 
handed it to her husband. 

; *Where did thii epme fibm?’ deinanded Ihdnardkva 

^Pardief tgaodatad his %!d^ .do you 

Through the window, ci course.’ 

T saw it pasa^’ aadd Bi^^rehidlle. 

Thdnaidier rapidly uxdbided the paper and held it close to the 
handle. 

*lf s ha ^ponine’s handwritinga The devil !’ t 

He made a sign to his wife, who hastily drew near, azik showed 
her the Hne written on the sheet of paper, then he added in a 
subdued voice: — \ 

^Qpickl The ladder! Let’s leave the bacon in the mouseup and 
decamp! 

‘Wi^out cutting that man’s throat?’ asked the Th^j^mrdier 
woman. 

’>Vc haven’t die time.’ 

^Through what?’ resumed I^grenaille. 

’Through the window,* rqplied Th^nardier. ’Since Fonine has 
thrown the stone through the window, it indicates that the house 
is not watched on that side.’ 

The mask widi the ventriloquist’s voice deposited his huge key 
on the floor, raised both arms in the air, and opened and clenched 
his flsts diree times rapidly widiout uttering a word. 

This was the signal l&e signal for clearing the decks for action 

on board ihip. 

The ruffians who were holding the prisoner rdeased him; in the 
twinkling of an eye foe rope ladder was unrolled outside the windeyw, 
and soli^y fastened to the sill by the two iron hodcs. 

The prisono: paid no attention to what was going on around him. 
,He seemed to be dreaming or praying. 

As soon as the ladder was arranged, Th6nardier cried:— ^ 

’Come! The bouzgeoise final’ 

And he rushed bmdlong lo foe wmdow. 

But just as he was, about to throw bis leg over, Bigrenaille sebsed 
him roughly by foe collar. 

:!Kot come now, you old deg, afoer ml’ 

, ^After usF yelled foe ruffians. 

’Vou axnjcMciren,’ said Tb^nasdiert *yfc ai^ losing lime. The 
|M»&e are tm <mr h4^.’ 

’Wefl,’said the ruffians, ’let’sdrawlotsto see whoshallgodpwn first. 

'Anyomaadt Ar«yoa cnutyl oi bootna|{.Y(w 

to Witte Ociw l(a>> de. you? wet finger, liy a 

•beet sttawf wiritten names 1 Tfafown i batl — 
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^Would my ^tr ciioi^ a voice on liie 

AS wheeled imoui. It Was Javert 

He had his hat in his hand* and was toMuig st out to ^bem with 
a ffidle. 


21. One should always begin by amsHng Um VicHms 

At nightfall, Javert had posted his men and had gone into ambnsb 
himself between die firees of the Rue de la Barri^eHiethGolielins 
which faced the Gorbeau house, on the other side of the boulevard* 
He had begun operations by opening *his pockets,’ and dropping 
into it the two yoimg girls who were charged with keeping a watch 
on the approaches to the den. But he had only ‘cag^’ Aacelma. As 
for ^onine, she was not at her post, she had disappeared, and he 
had not been able to seize her. Then Javert had n^e a point and 
had bent his ear to waiting for the signal agreed upon. The comings 
and goings of the fiacrea had greatly agitated him. At last, he had 
grown impatient, and, sure that there was a nest there^ sure of being in 
Huck,’ having recognized many of the ruffians who had entered, 
he had finally decided to go upstairs without waiting for the pistol- 
shot. 

It will be remembered that he had Marius’ pass-key. 

He had arrived just in the nick of time. 

The terrified ruffians flung themsdives on the arms which they 
had abandoned in all the corners at the moment of flight. In less 
than a second, these seven men, horrible to bdhold, had grouped 
themselves in an attitude of defence, cme with his meat-axe, anoffier 
with h» key, another with hk bludgeon, the rest with shears, 
pincers, and hammers. Thdnardier h^ his knife in his fist. The 
Thdnardier woman snatched up sm enormous pavii^-stone which 
lay in die angle of the window and served her daughters as an 
ottoman. 

Javert put on his hat again, and advanced a couple of paces 
into the room, with arms folM, his cane under one asm, his 
sword in its sheath. 

‘Halt ther^* said he. ‘You shall not go out by the window, you 
shall.go through the door. It’s less unhealthy. There are seven <xf 
you, mare am fifleen of us. Don’t let’s to collaring eadi other 
like Hum of Auvergne,’ 

B^renaille drew out a pistol which he had k^t ocmoealed undfer. 
his blouse, and put it In Thihmrdier’s hand, whiipermg hr the ^ 
laser’s ear:— V:. 

‘leijvmt. I don’t dwte st , ^ 
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^Parbkul* replied Th6nardier. 

‘Well then, foe.* 

Thdnardier took the pistol and ain^yed at Javert. 

Javert} who was only three paces from him, stared intently at 
him and contented himself with saying: — 

‘CSomc now, don’t foe. You’ll miss foe.’ 

Th^ardier pulled the trigger. The pistol missed foe. 

’Didn’t 1 tell you so!’ ejaculated Javert. 

Bigrenaille flung his bludgeon at Javert’s feet. 

’You’re the emp«ror of the fiends! I surrender.’ 

’And you?’ Javert asked the rest of the ruffians. 

Ibey replied: — 

’So do we.’ 

Javert b^;an s^ain calmly: — 

‘That’s right, that’s good, I said so, you are nice fellows.’ 

‘1 only ask one thing,*' said Bigrenaille, ‘and that is, that I may 
not be denied tobacco while 1 am in confinement.’ 

‘Granted,’ said Javert. 

And turning round and calling behind him: — 

‘Come in now!’ 

A squad of policemen, sword in hand, and agents armed with 
bludgeons and cudgels, rushed in at Javert’s summons. 'jThey 
pinioned the ruffians. 

This throng of men, sparely lighted by the single candles filled 
the den with shadows. 

‘Handcuff them all!* shouted Javert. 

‘Come on!’ cried a voice which was not the voice of a man, but 
of which no one would ever have said: ‘It is a woman’s voice.’ 

The Th^nardier woman had entrenched herself in one of the angles 
of the window, and it was she who had just given vent to this roar. 

The poliemen and agents recoDed. 

She had thrown off h^ shawl, but retained her bonnet; her 
husband, who was crouchix]^ behind her, was almost hidden under 
the discarded shawl, and she was shielding him with her body, as 
dbe elevated the paving«stone above her h<^ widi the gesture of a 
giauMs on the point of huriing a rock. 

‘Beware!’ she shouted. 

AH crowded back towards die coiridor. A broad open space was 
cleared hi foe middle of the garret. ^ 

The Thtoardier woman cast a glance at the ruffians who had 
allowed themselves to be pinioned, and muttered in hoarse and 
guttural accents:-*^ 

‘‘Tbc cowards!’ 

Javert smitod, and advanced across foe open space which foe 
'tb^hiardier^ was devouring with her eyes. 
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THB Wicked pook man 

*Don’t come near me/ i^ie cried, ‘or I’ll crush you.’ 

‘What a grenadier!’ ejaculated Javcrt; ‘you’ve got a beard like a 
man, mother, but I have claws like a woman.’ 

And he continued to advance. 

The Th6nardier, dishevelled and terrible, set her feet fiur apart^ 
threw herself backwards, and hurled the paving^stone at Javert’a 
head. Javert ducked, the stone passed over him, struck &e wall 
behind, knocked off a huge piece of plastering, and, reboimding 
from angle to angle across the hovel, now luckily almost empty, 
rested at Javert’ s feet. 

At that same moment, Javert reached the Th^nardier couple. 
One of his big hands descended on the woman’s shoulder; the odiet 
on the husband’s head. 

‘The handcuffs!’ he shouted. 

The policemen trooped in in force, and in a few seconds Javert’s 
order had been executed. 

The Th^nardier female, overwhelmed, stared at her pinioned 
hands, and at those of her husband, who had dropped to the flocMr, 
and exclaimed, weeping: — 

‘My daughters!’ 

‘They are in the jug,’ said Javert. 

In the meanwhile, the agents had caught sight of the drunken 
man asleep behind the door, and were shaking him: — 

He awoke, stammering: — 

‘Is it all over, Jondrette?* 

‘Yes,* replied Javert. 

The six pinioned rufiians were standing, and still preserved theur 
spectral mien; all three besmeared with black, all three masked. 
‘Keep on your masks,’ said Javert. 

And passing them in review with a glance of a Frederick II at 
a Potsdam parade, he said to the three ‘chimney4>uildcrs’ 

‘Good day, Bigrenaille! good day, Brujon! good day. Deux* 
milliards!’ 

Then turning to the three masked men, he said to the man with 
the meat-axe: — 

‘Good day, Gueulemer!’ 

And to the man with the cu(%el: — 

‘Good day, Babetl’ 

And to the ventriloquist: — 

‘Your health, Claquesous.* 

At that moment, he caught right rf the ruffians’ jarhtmer, who, : 
evtnr since the entrance of the pcffice, had not utilered a wmri, and 
had held his head down. 

‘Untie the gentleman I’ said Javert, ‘and let m tme go qutV 
That satd^ he s^ted himsrif with toverei^ dl^rily defence 
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iikt^ the caedte Bad the vndfjbg^-materials stffl lemaiiie^ 

5!^ a staaiped j^^per from his poctet» and began to prepaxe his 
B^^cnrt. 

When he had written the first lines, which arefrmmilas that never 
vaary, he raised his eyes: — 

*Let the gentleman whom diese gentlemen bound stqp frnward.* 

Ihe p(^i^men glanced around them. 

*Well,* said Javcrt, Vhere Is he?’ ^ | 

The prisoner of the ruffians, M. Leblanc, M* Urbain Fabre, the 
friffier of Ursule (xt the Lark, had dmppeaxecL \ 

The docur was guaided, but die window was not. As soon as he 
had found released from his bonds, and while Javm was 

drawing up his report, he had taken advantage cd* confusion, die 
crowd, the darkness, and of a moment when the general attradon 
was diverted from him, to dash out of the window. 

An agent sprang to the opening and looked out. He saw no one 
outside. 

The rope ladder was sdll shaking. 

*The devil!’ ejaculated javert between his teeth, *hc must have 
been the most valuable of the lot.’ 


j? 2 . The Little One who was cfying in Volume Two 

On the day following that on which these events took place in the 
house on the Boulevard de I’Hdpital, a child, who seemed to be 
coming firom the direction of the Inidge of Austerlitz, was ascending 
the side-alley on the right in the direction of the Barrihre de 
Fontainebleau. 

N%ht had fully come. 

lad was pale, diin, dad in rags, with linen trousers in the 
month of February, and was singing at the tqp of his voke. 

At the comer of the Rue du Petit-Banquier, a bent dd woman 
was rummaging in a heap of refuse by the light dfa street lantern; 
the ehM jostied her as he passed, then recoiled, acdaiimng. — 
’Helol And 1 took it for an enmmous, enormous dogl’ 

He pronounced the word enomnts the second time with % jeering 
twei} of the voice which mi^it be tole^ildy represented by 
espitab: ^an enormous, enormous dog.’ 

Um old wmhan fticaightm^ hersdlf lup in a fiiry. 

^Nisty brntr die ‘if 1 hadn’t been bending over, I 

know wdl whepi I woidd have planted my frmt on ywfc’ 

Thte 'boy already;, jfrtf , 

, tjmf ,l» *Altor omt mirt ri kai l* 
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Hie old dboldiig mdi indicpaEatioii^ tUaw ixne craiplefieif 

\spr^U and ^ rod gleam of the lantmi fully %hted up hirVM 
&ce» aU hoHowed into anglea and wiiiddes, vdlh aft)w*8-feet 1^ 
die comm ci her mouth. 

Her body was lost in the darkness^ and only her head was vidble. 
One would have pronounced her a mask of Decrepitude carved 
out by a light fix>m the night. 

The boy surveyed her. 

*Madame,’ said he, ^does not possess that style of beauty which 
pleases me.* 

He then pursued his road, and resumed his song: — 

Le roi Coupdcsabot 
S’en allait a la chasse, 

A la chasse aux corbeaux— ^ 

At the end of these three lines he paused. He had arrived in 
front of No. 50-52, and finding the door fastened, he began to 
assault it vdth resounding and heroic kicks, whidi betrayed rather 
the man*s shoes that he was wearing than the child’s fret which 
he owned. 

In the meanwhile, the very old woman whom he had encoustlered 
at the comer of the Rue du Pedt-Banquier hastened up behind him, ^ 
uttering clamorous cries and indulging in lavish and exaggerated 
gestures. 

^What’s this? What’s this? Xx>rd Godl He’s battering the doot 
down! He’s knocking the house down.’ 

The kicks continu^. 

The old woman strained her lungs. 

‘Is diat the way buildings sue treated nowadays?’ £ 

All at once she paused. 

She had recognized the ganun. v 

*What! so it’s that imp!’ 

‘Why, it’s the old lady,’ said the lad. ’Good day, BurgoiwudbitU:, 
1 have come to see my ancestors. 

The womsm retorted with a composite grimace, and a won?^ , 
detfiil improvisation of hatred hiring salvantage of fedsteom and 
ugBness, which was, unfortumUdy, wasted in the dark:— 

*There’s nooue hoe.’ 

’Bdii’ retorted the boy, ‘whme’s my &ther?’ , 

’AtLaPorce.’ 

^ 301 X 10 , now! And my mother?’ 

’At Ss^t^Laxare.* 

*ivai! And my siste^?’ 

*Al die Maddkmettei* 
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Thsc lad scratched his head behind his ear> stared at Ma’am 
Burgon, and said: — 

*Ahr 

Then he executed a pirouette on his heel; a moment later, the old 
woman, who had remained on die door>«tep, heard him singing in 
his clear, young voice, as he plunged under the black elm-trees, 
in the wintry wind: — ^ 


Le roi Coupdesabot ♦ 

S’en allait a la chasse, 

A la chasse aux corbeaux, 
Mont^ sur deux dchasses. 
Qpand on passait dessous, 
On lui payait deux sous. 


END OF PART THREE 


f mouniiDd on t«ii« one 



PMtT FOUR 

THE IDYL IN THE RUE PLUMET AND THE 
EPIC IN THE RUE SAINT-DENIS 




BOOK FIRST: A FEW PAGES OF HISTORY 


i.WMCut 

The two years 1831 and 18399 are immediately connected . 
with the Revolution of July, form one of the most peculiar and 
striking moments of history. These two years rise like two mountains 
midway between those which precede and those wkidi follow them* 
They have a revolutionary grandeur. Precipices arc to be do- 
tinguished there* The social masses, the very assiaes of civilization, ^ 
the solid group of superposed and adhering interests, the century* 
old profile of the ancient French formation, appear and disai^pear 
in foem every instant, athwart the storm cfouds of sysfoms, of 
passions, and of theories. These appearances and disappearances 
have been designated as movement and resistance. At intervals, 
truth, that daylight of the human soul, can be descried shining 
there. 

This remarkable is decidedly circumscribed and is be* 

ginning to be sufficiently distant foom us to allow of our grasping the 
principal lines even at the fnresent day. 

We shaU make the attempt 

The Restoration had been one of those intermediate phases, hard 
to define, in which there is fatigue, buzziiii^, murmurs, sleep, tumult, 
and which are notiiing rise timn the arrival of a great nation at a 
halting«>place. 

These qx>db8 are peculiar and mislead the poMcians who deske 
to cemvert them to profit In foe beginning, the nation asks nothing 
but repose; it thirsts for but one thing, peace; it has but one ambition, 
to be small. Which b the transition of remaining tranquil* Of groat 
evoits, great lizards, great adventures, great men, tiiankG^we . 
have seen enough, we have them hea|:^ higher than our heiuls* / 
We would eicdi^ge Caaar for Prusias, and Napoleon for the King 
of Yvetot *What a good littib kh^ was he!* We have marched ' 
since daybreak, we have reached the evening of a long md < 
mmeday;wen^€ourtiistchax^wiffiMirabeau,thesec(mdwim 
Robesfuerre, the third with Bomparte; we are worn out Eadb 
one demands m bed. 

Devotion tritich is weary, heroism whkh has grown old, 
bttions whihh are sated, fertuna whkfo IM demami, 

impfore^ solicit what? Adielter* They hftve it. They takeposscssida 
of peao^ of tranquillity, of leiBure; bdhold, they axe content. But, 
at time certain facts aiw, compel recognition, and'knbdk 

at dm doer mtimhturm Them facts are thepcv^uctsofrevolatieK^ 
and they are, they exist, they have the right to imtaS dwa- 
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selves in society, and they do install themselves therein; and most 
of the time, facts are the stewards of the household and fouriers* 
who do noting but prepare lodgings for principles. 

This, then, is what appears to philosophical politicians; — 

At the same time that weary men demand repose, accomplished 
facts demand guarantees. Guarantees are the same to facts that 
repose is to men. 

This is what England demanded of the Stuarts after the Proltector ; 
this is what France demanded of the Bourbons after the Empire. 

These guarantees are a necessity of the times. They m^t be 
accorded. Princes ‘grant* them, but in reality, it is the foice of 
things which gives them. A profound truth, and one useml to 
Itnow, which the Stuarts did not suspect in 1662, and whic]\ the 
Bourbons did not even obtain a glimpse of in 1814. 

The predestined family, which returned to France when Napoleon 
fell, had the fatal simplicity to believe that it was itself which 
bestowed, and that what it had bestowed it could take back again; 
that the House of Bourbon possessed the right divine, that France 
possessed nothing, and that the political right conceded in the 
charter of Louis XVIII was merely a branch of the right divine, 
was detached by the House of Bourbon and graciously given to the 
people until such day as it should please the King to reassume it. 
Still, the House of Bourbon should have felt, from the displeasure 
created by the gift, that it did not come from it. 

Hiis house was churlish to the nineteenth century. It put on an 
ill-tempered look at every development of the nation. To make use 
of a trivial word, that is to say, of a popular and a true word, it 
looked glum. The people saw this. 

It thought it posseted strength because the Empire had been 
carried away before it like a theatrical stage-setting. It did not 
perceive that it had, itself, been brought in in the same fashion. It 
did not perceive that it also lay in that hand which had removed 
Napoleon. 

It thought that it had roots, because it was the past. It was mis- 
taken; it formed a part of the past, but the whole past was France. 
The roots of French society wore not fixed in the Bourbons, but 
in the nations. These obscure and livdy roots constituted, not the 
right of a family, but the history of a people. They were everywhere, 
excej^ under the throne. 

Ihe House of Bourbon was to France the illustrious and bleeding 
' kxiDt in her history, but was no longer the principal element of her 
^ destiny, and nece^ry base of her politics. She could g[et idong 
without the Bourbons; die had done without them for twoand twentf 

* times. Iburien ivsre tbe ofBciidt who preceded the Court end i^otted the 

lililmeii m'l I 
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years; there had been a break of a>ntiniuty; tk^ did not suspect 
the fact. And how should they have suspect^ it^ they who &ncibd 
that Louis XVII reigned on the gth of Thermidor^ that Louis 
XVlIl was reigning at the battle of Marengo? Never, since the 
origin of history^ had princes been so blind in the presence d facts 
and the portion of divine authority which facts contain and 
promulgate. Never had that pretension here below which Is called 
the right of kings denied to such a point the right from on high. 

A capital error which led this faxmly to lay its hand once more 
on the guarantees ^granted’ in 18x4, on the concessioxxs, as it term^ 
them. Sad. A sad thing! What it termed its concessions were our 
conquests; what it termed our encroachments were our rights. 

When the hour seemed to it to have come, the Restoration, 
supposing itself victorious over Bonaparte and well-rooted in the 
country, that is to say, believing itself to be strong and deep, 
abruptly decided on its plan of action, and risked its stroke. One 
morning it drew itself up before the face of France, and, devating 
its voice, it contested the collective title and the individtial right of 
the nation to sovereignty, of the citizen to liberty. In other words, 
it denied to the nation ^at which made it a nation, and to the 
citizen that which made him a citizen* 

This is the foimdation of those famous acts which are called the 
ordinances of July. The Restoration fdl. 

It fell justly. But, we admit, it had not been absolutely hostile 
to all forms of progress. Great things had been accomplished, with 
it alongside. 

Under the Restoration, the nation had grown accustomed to 
calm discussion, which had been lacking under the Republic, and 
to grandeur in peace, which had been wanting under the Empire. 
France free and strong had offered an encouraging spectacle to the 
other peoples of Europe. The Revolution had had the word under 
Robespierre; the cannon had had the word under Bonaparte; it was 
under Louis XVIII and Charles X that it was the turn of Intelli- 
gence to have the word. The wind ceased, the torch was lighted 
once more. On the lofey heights, the pure light d mind could be 
seen flickering. A magnificent, usefid, and charming spectacle. 
For a space of fifteen years, those great principles which are so 
old for the thinker, so new for the statesman, ccxuld be seen at work 
in perfect peace, on the public square; equality befbre the law, 
liberty d conscience, libwty of speech,. liWty of the press, the 
accessibility of all aptitudes to aU functions. Th^ it proct^ed 
until 1830. The Bourbons were an instrument of civilizatian which 
broke , in die hands of Providence. 

The fell rfthe Bourbons was full of grandeur, not on 
but on the side of the hadon. They quitted thethri^ whhS^Y^ 
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Withotit autiiority; thdr docent iixto the t%ht was not (me of 
Ihoie soioim disaj^p^ances vMch leave a sotnbre emotion m 
hkaaey; it was ndtto die apectxid calm of Cliaides I, nor the ogle 
aaccBm of Napoleoiu Hiey dbparted^ dmt is aU. They laid down die 
crown, and retained no aureote. They were woidiy, hut diey were 
imt ai^^t. They lacked, in a certain measure, die majesty of ^eir 
mldbrtune. Charles X durii^ the voyage from Cherbourg, icausing 
a louxid table to be cut over into a square table, ajipeaxedtOTOmDre 
anxious about imperilled edquette than about the cnmbling 
monarchy, llixs diminution saddened devoted men who lovm their 
persons, and serious men who honoured their race. The p<mulace 
was adxnirable. The nation, atmcked one morning with weapom, by 
a sort of royal imurrecdon, felt itadf in the possession of so much prce 
that it did not go into a rage. It defended itself, restrained itself, 
restored things to their places, the government to law, the Bourbons 
to exfle, alas! and then halted! It took the old king Charles X from 
beneath that dab which had sheltered Loub XIV and set him 
gently on the ground. It touched the royal personages only with 
satinm and precaudon. It was not one man, it was not a few men, 
it was France, France entire, France victorious and intoxicated 
with her victory, who seemed to be coming to herself, and who^ut 
into praedee, before the eyes of the whole world, these grave words 
of Guillaume du Vair after the day of the Barricades: — 

Tt b easy for diose who are accustomed to skim the iavoitfs of the 
great, and to spring, like a bird from bough to bough, from an 
afiiicted fortune to a flouriahing one, to diow themselves harsh 
towatds their Prince in hb advemty; but as for me, thefortuneof 
my Rings and especially of my fueled Kings, wdl ahvays be 
vehamble to me.* 

The Bourbons carried away with them respect, but not regret. 
As we have just smted, their nibfertune greater than they were. 
They fiuled out in the horizon. 

Tte Revolution ofjulyinstandy had fiiencb and enemies throu^* 
out die entire world. The first rushed toward her with joy and 
oidiusiasm, die othars turned away, each according to hb nature. 
At first bhish, the princes of Europe, the owbcd'dib dawn, shut 

their eyes, wounded and stupefied, and only opened diem to 
dm^Klea. A fir%ht which can be comprdbooded, a wrath whkh can 
be fasdoned. Thb strata leydadmr had hardly produced a 
:b Ittd mt even pi^ to vanqubhed royaity the honour 
1readb% it at an enemy, and cf shedding its blood. In the eyes of 
despotfe gcrsenmientB, vAto are always interested inhavfegl&erty 
calunuamte ttsdf, die Revolution of July committed tbe findt of 
being fenniddble and of remaining geode. Nothing, however, was 
attdsspced or plotted s^;aixist it. The meet dbobbtented, die most 
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irritntad, the n»»t troaib&sg» vaiuted it; vdiAtever our egodsm and 
our rantcbur may be, a mysterioui reQ>ect l|»ii^pi from eradctt In 
whidi We are aeonble the colkbcMticm of tome one Wbo is 
working above man. 

The Revolution of July is the triumph of right ov^rthrowh^ the 
fact. A diing which » foil of i^laadour. 

Right overthrowing the foct Hence the brilliancy of the 
Revolution of 1830, hence, also, its mildiaess. Rig^t tri umph ant 
has no need of vident. 

Right is the just and the true. 

The property of right is to remain eternally beautiful and pure. 
The fact, even vhen most necessary to all appearances, even when 
most thoroughly accepted by contemporaries, if it exist only as a 
fact, and if it contain only too litde of right, or none at all, is 
infallibly destined to become, in the course of time, deform^, 
impure, perhaps, even monstrous. If one desires to learn at one 
blow, to what degree of hideousness the fact can attain, viewed at 
the distance of centuries, let him look at Machiavelli. Machiavelli 
is not an evil genius, nor a demon, nor a miserable and cowardly 
writer ; he is nothing but foe fact. And he is not only the Italian foct^ 
he is foe European foct, foe foct of foe sbcteenfo century. He seems 
hideous, and so he is, in foe presence of foe moral idea of foe 
nineteenth. 

This conflict of right and fact has been going on ever since foe 
origin of society. To terminate fob duel, to amalgamate foe pure 
idea wifo foe human reality, to cause right to penetrate pacifii^y 
into the &ct and foe foct into right, that is foe task of sages. 


F. Badfy Sewed 

But foe task cd* sages bone thing, foe task of clever men b another. 
The Revdution ^ 1830 came to a sadden halt. 

As soon as a revohitibn has made foe coast, foe dcflM make haste 
to prq)are foe Aipwred^. 

The ikiBu] in cntr century have conferred on foeisbelves foe tide 
of Statebnoi; so that thb word, steoesmenf has ended becomshg 
somewhat of a slang word; It must be borne in mind, in feet, 
wherever there is nothing but foSU, foere b necessa^ ped^iess. 
To say ddlflil* amounts to myuig *foe medibere;’ 

In dm same way, to say ^statesmen* b sdumiiiims^^ m 

sayinf If, then, we are ib believe ihe skflfid, 

hte foe of July aie aev^fed arferies; a pmm]^ 

b indhpeiuable. The r^, too grandly prodamsed, b sludasL Aim 
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right once firmly fixed, the state must be strengthened. Liberty once 
assured, attrition must be directed to power. 

Here the sages are not, as yet, separate firom the skilful, but they 
begin to be distrustful. Power, very good. But, in the first place, 
\\diat is power? In the second, whence comes it? The skilful do not 
sedn to hear the murmured ol;>}ection, and they continue their 
manoeuvres. 

According to the politicians, who are ingenious in 
mask of necessity on profitable fictions, the first 
people after a revolution, when this people forms part of a 
cal continent, is to procure for itself a dynasty. In this way, 
peace, that is to say, time to dress our wounds, and to 
house, can be had after a revolution. The dynasty 
scaffolding and covers the ambulance. Now, it is not always 
to procure a dynasty. 

If it is absolutely necesseray, the first man of genius or even the 
first man of fortune who comes to hand suffices for the manui^cture 
of a king. You have, in the first case, Napoleon; in the second, 
Iturbide. 

But the first family that comes to hand does not suffice to make 
a dynasty. There is necessarily required a certain modicum of 
antiquity in a race, and the wrinkle of the centuries cannot! be 
improvised. 

If we place ourselves at the point of view of the ‘statesmen,* after 
making all allowances, of course, after a revolution, what are the 
qualities of the king which result from it? He may be and it is 
useful for him to be a revolutionary; that is to say, a participant in 
his own person in that revolution, that he should have lent a hand 
to it, that he should have either comprconised or distinguished him- 
self therein, that he should have touched the axe or wielded the 
sword in it. 

What are the qualities of a dynasty? It should be national; that 
is to say, revolutionary at a distance, not through acts committed, 
but by reason of ideas accepted. It should be composed of past and 
be historic; be composed of future and be sympathetic. 

All this e3q>lains why the early revolutions contented themselves 
with finding a man, Cromwell or Napoleon; and why the second 
absc^utdy insisted on finding a family, the House of Brunswick or 
die House of Orleans. 

Royal houses resemble those Indian fig-trees, each branch of 
which, bending over to the earth, takes root and becomes a fig-tree 
itself^ Each b^ch may become a dynasty. On ^e sole cem^tion 
that it dxaB l^d down to the people. 

Such IS ^ theory ^ the ski^L 

llere, dien, lies the great art; to make a litde rendear to suce^ta 
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the Aound of a catastrophe in order that those who profit by it may 
tremble from it also, to season with fear every stq> diat is taken, , 
to augment the curve of the transition to the point ci retarding 
progress, to dull that aurora, to denounceand retrench the harshness 
of enthusiasm, to cut all angles and nails, to wad triumph, to 
mufHe up right, to envelop the giant-people in fUmnel, and to put 
it to bed very speedily, to impose a diet on that excess of health, to 
put Hercules on the treatment of a convalescent, to dilute the 
event with the expedient, to offer to spirits thirsting for the 
ideal that nectar thinned out with a potion, to take one’s pre- 
cautions against too much success, to garnish the revolution with 
a Shade. 

Eighteen-thirty practised this theory, already applied to England 
by 1688. 

Eighteen- thirty is a revolution arrested midway. Half of progress : 
quasi-right. Now, logic knows not the ‘almost,* absolutely as the 
sun knows not the candle. 

Who arrests revolutions half-way? The bourgeoisie? 

Why? 

Because the bourgeoisie is interest which has reached satisfaction. 
Yesterday it was appetite, to-day it is plenitude, to-morrow it will 
be satiety. 

The phenomenon of 1814 after Napoleon was reproduced in 
1830 after Charles X, 

The attempt has been made, and wrongly, to make a class of 
the bourgeoisie. The bourgeoisie is simply the contented portion 
of the people. The bourgeois is die man who now has time to sit 
down, A chair is not a caste. 

But through a desire to sit down too soon, one may arrest die 
very march of the human race. This has often been the fault of the 
bourgeoisie. 

One is not a class because one has committed a ftiult. Selfidiness 
is not one of the divisions of the social order. 

Moreover, we must be just to selfishness* The state to which that 
part of the nation which is called the bourgeoisie aspired after 
the shock of 1830 was not the inertia which is complicated with 
indifference and laziness, and which contains a litde shame; it was 
not die slumber which presupposes a momentary forgetfulness 
accessible to dreams; it was die halt 

The halt is a word formed of a singular double and almost 
contradictory sense: a troop on the march, diat is to say, movement; 
a Atand^ that is to say, repose* 

The halt is the restoration of forces; it is rqiose ^med on, 
the alort ; it k die accomplished feet which posts sentinels and ho^s . 
iiadif ih guards 
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hbit pp^tippom the comhat of yeiterday and the combat of 

ft i| the parddon between 1830 and 1848. 

What we here call combat may also be designated as progress. 
The bourgeoisie then, as well as the statesmen, required a man 
who should express this word Halt. An Although-Because. A 
composite individuality, signifying revohidon and signiiying stabili* 
ty, in other terms, strengthening the present by the e^ent ioom* 
padbiHty of the past wi^ the future. \ 

This man was ^already found.* His name vw Louis Phia^ppe 
d’Orleans. \ 

The 221 made Louis Philippe King. Lafayette undertook\fhe 
coronadon. \ 

He called it dts best of republics. The town-haD of Paris took the 
place of the Cathedral of Rheims. 

This subsdtudon of a half-throne for a whole throne was *the 
work of 1830.* 

When the skilful had finished, the immense vice of their soludon 
became apparent. All this had been accomplished outside the 
bounds of absolute right. Absdute right cried: T protesti* then, 
tenilde to say, it retired into the darkness. 


5. Louis Philippe 

KsvoLxmoNS have a terrible arm and a happy hand, they strike 
firmly and choose wdl. Even incomplete, even debased and abused 
and reduced to the state of a junior revoludon like the Revolution 
of 1830, they nearly always retain sufiicient providential lucidity 
to prevent them firam fsdling amiss. Thdur ecBpse is never an 
dbdk^adon. 

Neverthdess, let us not boast too loudly; revoludons also may 
be deceived, and grave errors have been seen. 

Let joi return to iSgo* In its devmdon, 1830 hud good hide. In 
the esmbhshnmnt which endded itself c^er afte the revolution 
hiul been cut diort, ^ King amounted to more than royalty, 
louh PhiHi^ was a me 1^^ 

The son of a fitther to ^oon history wiS accord certain attenu** 
a&v ehcumstances, but as wordiy dTesieem as that firdur bd 
been W l^Eutne; potsesdng all private virtues and many ptihlie 
yirtuelj^ cardM his hei^, his forttme, of hk 

h^ute and''not 

a year; sober, aerdoe, peaceabte, patient; A good man and a good 
prince; rieq;>ii^ with his wifis^ hec^dsag in Ids 
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diai:ged widi ^ duty of the conjii^ lo bcmrgeois^ 

au oitentad<m of the ixsgular sleephig^apArtment 
ludh! after the fonxier illegitimate d^fays of the dder branch; 
knowing ail the lax^agea of Europe, and, what b more rare, idl 
the laii^ages of all interests, and spealdng them; an admirable 
r^esentative of the ^midcUe class,’ but outstripping it, and in 
every way greater than it; possessing excellent sense, while ap- 
preciating the blood from which he had sprung, counting most of 
all on hb intrinsic worth, and, on the question of hb race, very 
particular, declaring himself Orleans and not Bourbon; thoroughly 
the first Prince of die Blood Royal while he was still only a Serene 
Highness, but a frank bourgeob from the day he became king; 
difiuse in public, concise in private; rq>uted, but not proved to 
be a miser; at bottom, one of those econombts who are readily 
prodigal at their own fancy or duty; letmred, but not very sensitive 
to letters; a gendeman, but not a chevalto; sinqile, calm, and 
strong; adored by hb family and hb housdbold; a frminating tallter, 
an undeceived statesman, inwardly cold, dominated by immediate 
interest, always governing at the shortest range, incapable of rancour 
and of gratitude, making use without niercy of supaiority on 
mediocrity, clever in getting parliamentary majorities to put in the 
wrong those mysterious unanbnities which mutter dully undcsr 
thrones; unreserved, sometimes imprudent in hb lack of reserve, 
but with marvellous address in that imprudence; fertile bi ex- 
pedients, in countenances, in nmsks; making France fear Europe and 
Europe France! Incontestably fond of hb country, but preferring 
hb family; assuming more domination dian authority and more 
authority than dignity, a disposition which has thb unfortunate 
property, that as it turns everything to success, it admits of ruse and 
does not absolutely repmHate basoiess, but which has thb vmhiaMe 
side, that it fnremrves politics from violent shocks, the stam from 
fractures, and society from catastrophes; minute, correct, rigfiant, 
attentive, sagacious, indebtigabie; contradicting himsdf at 
and giving himsdf the He; bold against Austria at Ancona, obsrinafe 
against Inland in Simin^ bombarding Antwerp, and payh^ off 
Pritchard; singing the MatseiHabe with ecmvktion, bmccessiblc ^ 
despom^cy, to lassitude, to die taste fer die beautiful smd the 
ideal, to tbuing goierority, to Ubipia, m chimenib, to wiadi, to 
vanity, to fear; possessii^ aB the ferms tif personal intrqpkiity; a 
S^end at Val^; a sokuer at Jesmqspes; %ht tiam by 

legicidbi and always smiling; brave as agmadier, courageous as 
a thinker; uneiu^ only in Ae face of the ibances' of a Eimapaan 
shakii^ up, and unfittsbil for poHdtbi advent^ 
leady to rMkhb life, never hb work; dbgiibinghbvriH in 
in order that hemi^t be obeyed as an intelGgenoe radier than sab 
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kii3g; endowed with observation and not with divination; not very 
attentive to minds, but knowing men, that is to say, requiring, to 
see in order to judge; prompt and penetrating good sense, practical 
wisdom, easy speech, prodigious memory; drawing incessantly on 
this memory, his only point of resemblance with Caesar, Alexander, 
and Napoleon; knowing deeds, facts, details, dates, proper names, 
ignorant of tendencies, passions, the diverse geniuses of the crowd, 
the interior aspirations, the hidden and obscure uprisings or soub, 
in a word, ail that can be designated as the invisible currents of 
consciences; accepted by the surface, but little in accorci with 
France lower down; extricating himself by dint of tact; governing 
too much and not enough; his own first minister; excellent at 
creating out of the pettiness of realities, an obstacle to the imme^ity 
of ideas; mingling a genuine creative biculty of civilization, of order 
and organization, an indescribable spirit of proceedings and 
chicanery, the founder and lawyer of a dynasty; having something 
of Charlemagne and something of an attorney; in short, a lofty and 
original figure, a prince who understood how to create authority 
in spite of the uneasiness of France, and power in spite of the 
jealousy of Europe. Louis Philippe will be classed among ^e eminent 
men of his century, and would be ranked among the most illustrious 
governors of history had he loved glory but a little, and if he had 
had the sentiment ck* what is great to the same degree as the feeling 
for what is useful. 

Louis Phil 4 >pe had been handsome, and in his old age he re- 
mained graceM; not always approved by the nation, he always was 
so by the masses ; he pleased. He had that gift of charming. He lacked 
majesty; he wore no crown, although a king, and no white hair, 
although an old man; his manners belonged to the old regime and 
his habits to the new; a mixture of the noble and the l^urgeois 
which suited 1830; Lcmb Philippe was transition reigning; he had 
preserved die ancient pronunciation and the ancient orthogra- 
phy which he placed at the s^ice of opinions modern; he loved 
Poland and Hungary, but he wrote Us PoUmns^ and he pro- 
nounced Us Hmgrm, He wore the uniform of the national guard, 
like Charles X, and the ribbon of the Legion df Honour, like 
Napoleon. 

He went a htde to chapel, not at allio the chase, never to die 
Incorruptible by sacristans, by whij^pers-in, by*ballet- 
dancers; thb made a pa^ of his bourgems popularity. He had no 
heart. He went out with his umbr^b tmder his arm^ and this 
umbrella loig; formeda part ofhis auredlc. He was a bit of a rnason^ 
a oTa gardener^ something of a doc^; he bled a posdlion who 

h^ him fipom his horse; Lmiis FbiUppe no more went about 
wj^^t bb kneet, tbm did {ienri IV without Jus poniard., Ihfe 
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Royalists jeered at this ridiculous king» the iirst who had ever shed 
blood with the object of healing. 

For the grievances against Louis Philippe^ there is one dedtiction 
to be xnade; there is that which accuses royalty* that which accuses 
the reign* that which accuses the King; diree columns whidi all 
give different totals. Democratic right confiscated* progress become 
a matter of secondary interest* the protests of the street vidbntly 
repressed* military execution of insurrections* the rising passed over 
by arms, the Rue Transnonain* the coimsels of war* the absorption 
of the real country by the l^;al country, on half shares with three 
hundred thousand privileged persons, — these arc the deeds of 
royalty; Belgium refused, Algeria too harshly conquered* and, 
as in ^e case of India by the English* with more barbarism than 
civilization* the breach of faith* to Abd-el-Rader* Blaye, Deutz 
bought, Pritchard paid, — these arc the doings of the reign; the 
policy which was more domestic than national was the doing of the 
King. 

As will be seen, the proper deduction having been made* the 
King’s charge is decreased. 

This is his great fault; he was modest in the name of France. 

Whence arises this faidt? 

We will state it. 

Louis Philipp was rather too much of a paternal king; that 
incubation of a family with the object of founding a dynasty is 
afraid of everything and does not like to be disturbed; hence 
excessive timidity* which is displeasing to the people* who have 
the 14th of July in their civil and Austerlitz in their military 
tradition. 

Moreover, if we deduct the public duties which require to be 
fulfilled first of all* that deep tenderness of Louis Philippe towards 
his family was deserved by the family. That domestic group was 
worthy of admiration. Virtues there dwelt side by side with talents. 
One of Louis Philippe’s daughters, Marie d’Orl6ans, placed the 
name her race among artists, as Charles d’Orl^ans had placed 
it among poets. She made of her soul a marble which she named 
Jeanne d’Arc. Two of Louis PhiUppe’s daughters, elicited from 
Mettermch this eulogium; They are young pec^le such as are 
rarely seen, and princes such as are never seen.’ 

This, without any dissimulation, and also without any e^cag* 
geration, is the truth about Louis Philipp. 

To be Prince Equality, tq bear in his own person the con^adiclion 
of the Roitoradon and the Revolution, to have that disqwting 
side of die revolutionary which becomes teaming in govet^^ 
power, therein lay the fortune of Lpuis Philippe in t%o;< nev^tvas 
there a more cmnplete of a man to an event; tfa^one 
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«Aiti$red into the dher, and the incitfxiatiozi fdace. Lotd». 

» tS^o made man. Moreover^ he had in his &voiir 
gi^t lecMBnmioidatiim to the throne, exile. He had been piro8critied« 
a^vanderer, poor. He had lived by hia own labour. In Switzerland, 
i^is heir to the richc$t princely domains In France had sold an oki 
horse in order to obtain bread. At Retchenau^ he gave lessons in 
mathemadcs, while his sister Adelaide did wool work BXtdi sewed. 
Ttoe souvenirs connected with a king rendered the bourgeoisie 
enthusiastic. He had, with his own han^, demoliriied die irm cage 
of Mont-Saint-Michd, built by Louis XI and used by Loi:m XV. 
He was the companion of Dumouriez, he was the friend of Lafayette; 
he had belonged to the Jacobins’ club; Mirabeau had dapped him 
on the shoulder; Danton had said to him: *Young man!’ At age 
of four and twenty, in ’93, being then M. de Chartres, he had 
witnessed, from the depth of a box, the trial of Louis XVI, so well 
named that poor tyrant. The blind clairvoyance of the Revolution, 
breaking royalty in the King and the King with royalty, did so 
almost without noticing the man in the fierce crushing of die idea, 
the vast storm of the Assembly-Tribunal, the public wrath inter- 
rogating, Capet not knowing what to rq>ly, the alarming, stupefied 
vacation by that royal head beneath that sombre l^eath,] the 
rcladve innocence of all in that catastrophe, of those who condemned 
as well as of the man condemned, — he had looked on those diings, 
he had contemplated that giddiness; he had seen the centuries 
appear before the bar of the Assembly-Convendon; he had bdield, 
b^nd Louis XVI, that unfortunate passer-by who was made 
responsible, the terrible culprit, the monarchy, rise through the 
shadows; and there had lingered in his soul the respccthil fear of 
these immense justices of the populace, which are almost as 
impersonal as the justice of God. 

The trace left in him by the Revolution was prodigious. Its 
inexnoiy was like a living imprint of those great yeaiSi minute by 
minute. One day, in the presoace of a witness whom we are not 
permitted to doubt, he rectified firom memory the whole of the 
letter A in the alplmbetical list of the Constituent Assembly. 

Fhffippe was a king of the broad daylight. While he reigned 
the press was free, the tribime was free, coi^ence and speech 
were free. The laws of 3 eptemiw ase ojpen to ight. AltiiOi^h iu% 

he left his throne 

apposed tp the iig^t^ Histoiy to him fbr this loyai^^ 

tbaa who -have passed from 

se^^ k wktf ^ trial by the human ccmsciende;. His cam 
kg yet, oidjr in the lower court. 

The. hour vdsen hMory speaks witii its free and venerable acceni^ 
has am yet sounded for ; the moment has n^ 
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a definite judgment on this king; the austere and illustrious historian 
Louis Blanc has himself recently softened his first verdict; Louia 
Tbilxppc ivas elected by those two almosts which are called the am 
and 1830, that is to 8ay» by a half-Parliament) and a half-revolution; 
and in any case, from the superior point of view where philosi^y 
must place itself^ we cannot judge him here, as the reader has seen 
above, excq>t with certain reservations in the name of the absolute 
democratic principle; in the eyes of the absolute, outside these t%^ 
rights, the right of man in the first place, the right of the people in 
the second, all is usurpation; but what we can say, even at the 
present day, that after making these reserves is, t^t to sum up 
the whole, and in whatever manner he is considered, Louis Philippe, 
taken in himself, and firom the point of view of human goodness, 
will remain, to use the antique language of ancient history, one of 
the best princes who ever sat on a throne. 

What is there against him? That throne. Take away Louis 
Philippe the king, there remains the man. And the man is good. 
He is good at times even to the point of being admirable. Often, 
in the midst of his gravest souvenirs, after a day of conflict with the 
whole diplomacy of the continent, he returned at night to his 
apartments, and there, exhausted with fatigue, overwhelmed wih 
sleep, what did he do? He took a death sentence and passed the night 
in revising a criminal suit, considering it something to hold his 
own against Europe, but that it was a still greater matter to rescue 
a man firom the executioner. He obstinately maintained hu opinion 
against his keeper of the seals; he disputed the ground with the 
guillotine foot by foot against the crown attorneys, those chatterm 
of the law, as he c^ed them. Sometimes the pile of sentences covered 
his table; he examined them aU; it was anguish to him to abandon 
these miserable, condemned heads. One day^ he said to the same 
witness to whom we have recently referred: T won seven last night 
During the early years of his reign, the death penalty was as good 
as abolished, and the erection of a scafibld was a violence committed 
against the King. The Gr^ having disappeared with the elder 
branch, a bourgeois place of execution was instituted under the 
name of the Barrihre-Saint-Jacques; ‘practical men’ felt the necessity 
of a quesi-legitimate guillofine; and this was one of the victories 
Casimir Phrier, who represented the narrow sides of the bourgeoisie, 
over Louis Philippe, who represented its liberal sides. Louis 
Philippe annotated Becoaria with his own hand. After the Fieschi 
ina<^e,he exdalmed: ‘Wlmtafdty thatlwasnotwoundedl Then 
I might have pardoned!’ On another occasion, alluding to the 
resistanoe tSeaeied by his minastry, he wrote in connection with 
a political criminal, who is one of the most generous figuita 
of cw ^y; ‘His pardon is granted; it only remains for nue to* 
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Obtain it/ Loiiis FbHippe was as gentle as Louis IX and as kindly 
as Henii VI. 

Now, to our mind, in history, where kindness is die rarest of 
pearls, the man who is kindly almost takes precedence of the man 
who is great 

Louis Philippe having been severely judged by some, harshly, 
perhaps, by others, it is quite natural that a man, himself a phantom 
at the present day, who knew that king, should come and testify 
in his favour before history; this deposition, whatever jelse it may 
be, is evidendy and above all things, entirely disinlerested ; an 
epitaph penned by a dead man is sincere; one shade imy console 
anodic shade; the sharing of the same s^dows confen the right 
to praise it; it is not gready to be feared that it will e^W be said 
of two tombs in exile: ‘This one flattered the other.* \ 


4. Cracks beneath the Foundation 

At the moment when the drama which we are narrating is on the 
point of penetrating into the depths of one of the tragic clouds 
which envelop the b^inning of Louis Philippe’s reign, it was 
necessary that there should be no equivoque, and it j became 
requisite that this book should oflfer some explanation witn regard 
to this king. 

Louis Philippe had entered into possession of his royal authority 
without violence, without any direct action on his part, by virtue 
of a revolutionary change, evidently quite distinct from the real 
aim of die Revolution, but in which he, the Due d’Orl^ans, exercised 
no personal initiadve. He had been bom a Prince, and he believed 
himself to have been elected King. He had not served this mandate 
on himself; he had not taken it; it had been offered to him, and he 
had acc^ted it; convinced, wrongly, to be sure, but convinced 
nevertheless, that the offer was in accordance with right and that 
the acc^tance of it was in accordance with duty. Hence his 
possession was in good faith. Now, we say it in good conscience, 
XiOuiB Philippe being in possession in perfect good faith, and the 
democracy ^ing in good faith in its attack, the amount of terror 
discharged by the social conflicts weighs neither on the King nor 
on the democracy. A clash ofprincigles resembles a clash of elements* 
The ocean defe^ the wato:, the hurricane defends the air, the 
King defolds Royalty, the democracy defends the people; the 
relai^e, which is the monarchy, resists the absolute, whi^ b the 
society bleeds in this conflict, but that whkh constitutes 
its suflM^ to-day will constitute its safety later on; and, in any 
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case, those who combat are not to be blamed; ^e of the two 
parties is evidendy mistaken; the right Is not, like the Colossus of 
Rhodes, on two shores at once, with one foot on the republk, and 
one in Royalty; it is indivisible, and all on one side; but those 
who are in error are so sincerely; a blind man is no more a criminal 
than a Vendean is a ruffian. let us, di^, impute to the Vitality 
of things alone these formidable collisions. Whatever the nature 
of dicsc tempests may be, human irresponsibility is mingled with 
them. 

Let us complete this exposition. 

The government of 1840 led a hard life immediately. Born 
yesterday, it was obliged to fight to-day. 

Hardly installed, it was already everywhere conscioiis of vague 
movements of tracdon on the apparatus of July so recently laid, 
and so lacking in solidity. 

Resistance was born on the morrow; perhaps even, it was born 
on the preceding evening. From month to month the hostility 
increased, and from being concealed it became patent. 

The Revolution of July, which gained but litde acceptance 
outside of France by kings, had been diversely interpreted in 
France, as we have said. 

God delivers over to men his visible will in events, an obscure 
text written in a mysterious tongue. Men immediately make 
translations of it; translations hasty, incorrect, full of errors, of 
gaps, and of nonsense. Very few minds comprehend the divine 
language. The most sagacious, the calmest, the most profound, 
decipher slowly, and when they arrive with their text, the task has 
long been completed; there are already twenty translations on the 
public place. From each remaining springs a party, and fi-om each 
misinterpretation a faction; and each party thinks that it alone has 
the true text, and each faction thinks that it possesses the light. 

Power itself is often a faction. 

There are, in revolutions, swimmers who go against the current ; 
they are the old parties. 

For tiic old parties who cling to heredity by the grace of God> 
think that revolutions, having sprung from the right to revolt, one 
has the right to revolt against them. Error. For in these revolutions, 
the pne who revolts is not the people; it is the kiog. Revolution is 
precisdy the contrary of revolt. Every revolution, being a noirmal 
outcome, contains witbin itsdf its legitimacy, which fitise revolution^ 
ists sometimes dishonour, but which remains e^ren when soiled^ 
which survives even when stained with Itiood. 

Revolutions not from an accident, but from necessity. . 

A revolution is a return from the fictitious to the teal. I t is becau^ 
it must be that it is. 
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fiont the lew did the old k^timist parties assail the Revokidon 
1830 with all the vahwnenoe which ariaes from Mac reasoaitig* 
jParors make esiodlent They strike it cleverly in its 

vulnerable ^t^ in default of a cuirass, in its lad: of logic; they 
attadced this revolution in its royalty* They shouted to it: 
'Revolution, why this kh^?* Factions are blind men who aim 
oorrecdy. 

This cry was uttered equally by the republicans* £^t coming 
from them, this cry was logical. What was blindness in the legitimists 
was dearness of vision in the democrats. Eighteen-uurty had 
bankrupted the people. Ihe enraged democracy ri^madhed it 
with this. \ 

Between the attack of the past and the attack of the future, the 
establishment of July struggled. It rei»resented die nunute at 
loggerheads on the one hand with the monarchical centuries, on 
the other hand with eternal right. 

In addition, and beside all this, as it was no longer revolution 
and had become a monarchy, 1830 was obliged to tahe precedence 
c£ all Europe. To keqp the peace, was an increase of complication. 
A harmony established contrary to sense is often more onerous 
than a war. From this secret co^ict, always muzzled, but always 
growling, was bom armed peace, that ruinous expedient of 
dvilization which in the harness of the European cabinets is 
auspicious in itsdf. The Royalty of July reared up, in spite of the 
&ct that it caught it in the harness of European cabinets, Metternich 
would gladly have put it in kicking^lraps. Piished on in France by 
progress, it pushed on the monarchies, those loiterers in Europe. 
Afto having bem towed, it undertook to tow. 

Meanwhile, within bar, pauperism, the proletariat, salary, 
^ucation, penal servitude, prostitution, the fate of the woman, 
wealth, misery, production, consumption, division, exchange, coin, 
crodit, the rights of capital, the rights of Ihbour, — all these questbns 
were multiplied above society^ a terriMe slqpe. 

Outside of political parties |Mrc^>erly so call^, smother movement 
became manifest. Philosc^ducal fermentation replied to democratic 
fomentation. The f^ect troubled as weB as the masses; in 
another manner, but quite as mui^ 

Thinkers meditated, whBe the soil, that is to Bay, the people, 
trovmed by levcdutionaiy trembjed undcY them with 

Jadesez^b^ vi^e qpileptic ^odn. Ihese irome isolated, 

^(^ftiters united m ftanUies asol clmcx^ in ooimnunion, turned over 
questions ina 

yAo vetaao, 

ii, l]ie ddS oomiBotiQii snd the fiinuces of 
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Uiil trazsqulfiity vm not the least beautifal jqaeclMle of 
agitated epochs 

Th^e mea left to political parties the questm of rigbls» they 
occupied themselves with the question, qf l^i^miess* 

The ivell^being maU} that was what they wanted to extract 
jfrom society* , 

They raised m ate r ial questiom^ questiom of agriculturey of 
industi^, of commerce^ ateost to the d^ity of a religion. In 
civilization, such as it has formed itself, a little by the command 
of God, a great deal by the agency of mar^ interests combine, unites 
and amalgamate in a manner to form a veritable hard rock, in 
accordance with a dynamic law, patiendy studied by economists, 
those geologists of politics. These men who grouped themsdives 
under different appeUadons, but who may all designated by the 
generic tide of socialists, exideavoured to pierce that rock and to 
cause it to spout forth the living waters of human felicity^ 

From the question of the scaffold to the question of war, their 
works embraced everything. To the rights of man, as prodauned 
by die French Revolution, they added the rights of woman and the 
rights of the child. 

The reader will not be surprised if, for various reasons, we do 
not here treat in a thorough manner, from the theoretical point 
of view, the questions raised by socialism. We confine oursdivts to 
indicating them. 

All the problems that the socialists proposed, to themselves, 
cosmogonic visions, reviery and mysticism bdng cast aside, can be 
reduc^ to two principal problems. 

First problem: To produce wealth. 

Second problem: To share it 

The first proldem contains the question of work. 

The second contains the question of sal^. 

In the first problem die employment of fmces is in quesd(m* 

In the seco^, the distribution of enjoyment 

From the {proper employment of forces results public power. 

From a good distdbudon of eiyoyments results individual 
happiness. . 

By a good diatribudcm, not an equal but jux equitable distributkm 
must be understood. 

From these pwo things combined, the public power widmut, 
individual hsppiness widiin, results social prosperity. 

Social prost:MQr means the man ha|py, £e cidzea foee^ the 
nadon.gieat , » 

scdyes the dbese.ta^ pioblim^ She csmM 

admirably, die divides it badly. This solution wh^ is compleee 
on bne onJiy leads her fatafiy to 
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opulence, monstrous wretchedness. All enjoyments for some, all 
privations for the rest, that is to say, for the people; privilege, 
exception, monopoly, feudalism, born from toil itself. A ialse and 
dangerous situation, which sates public power or private misery, 
which sets the roots of the State in die sufferings of the individusd. 
A badly constituted grandeur in which are combined all the 
material elements and into which no moral element enters. 

Communism and agrarian law think that they solve tl^ second 
problem. They are mistaken. Their division kills production. Equal 
partition abolishes emulation; and consequently laboun It is a 
partition made by the butcher, which kills that which itmivides. 
It is therefore impossible to paiise over these pretended solutions. 
Slaying wealth is not the same thing as dividing it. \ 

The two problems require to be solved together, ^to be 
well solved. The two problems must be combined and' made 
but one. 

Solve only the first of the two problems; you will be Venice, you 
will be England. You will have, like Venice, an artificial power, 
or, like England, a material power; you will be the wicked rich 
man. You will die by an act of violence, as Venice died, or by 
bankruptcy, as England will fall. And the world will allow to die 
and fall all that is merely selfishness, all that does not represent for 
the human race cither a virtue or an idea. 

It is well understood here, that by the words Venice, England, 
we designate not die peoples, but social structures; the oligarchies 
superposed on nations, and not the nations themselves. The nations 
always have our respect and our sympathy. Venice, as a people, 
will live again; England, the aristocracy, will faU, but England the 
nation, is immortal. That said, we continue. 

Solve the two problems, encourage the wealthy, and protect the 
poor, suppress misery, put an end to the unjust farming out of the 
feeble by the strong, put a bridle on the iniquitous jealousy of the 
man who is making his way against the man who has reached the 
goal, adjust, mathematically and fraternally, salary to labour, 
min^e gratuitous and compulsory educatk>ti with the growth 
childhood, and make of science the base of manliness, develop minds 
while keying arms busy, be at one and the same time a powerful 
people a^ a family of happy men, render property democratic, 
not by abohshing it, but by making it universal, so that every 
dtken, without exception, may be a proprietor, an easier matter 
than is generaHy sui^K»ed; in two words, learn how to produce 
wealds md how to distribute it, and you wiQ have at once moral 
and material greatness; and you wid be Worthy to call yoursdf 
fVanoe. ' 

This Is what socialism said outskie and above a few sects which 
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have gone astray; that is what it sought in facts, that is what it 
sketched out in minds. 

Efforts worthy of admiration! Sacred attempts! 

These doctrines, these theories, these resistances, the unforeseen 
necessity for the statesman to take philosophy into account, 
confused evidences of which we catch a glimpse, a new system of 
politics to be created, which shall be in accord with the old world 
without too much disaccord widi the new revolutionary ideal, a 
situation in which it became necessary to use Lafayette to defend 
Polignac, the intuition of progress transparent beneath the revolt, 
the chamby and streets, the competitions to be brought into 
equilibrium around him, his faith in the Revolution, perhaps an 
eventual indefinable resignation born of the vague acceptance of 
a superior definitive right, his desire to remain his race, his 
domestic spirit, his sincere respect for the people, his own honesty, 
preoccupied Louis Philippe almost painfolly, and thy were 
moments when, strong and courageous as he was, he was over- 
whelmed by the difficulties of being a king. 

He felt under his feet a formidable disaggregation, which was not, 
nevertheless, a reduction to dust, France being more France than 
ever. 

Piles of shadows covered the horizon. A strange shade, gradually 
drawing nearer, extended little by little over men, over things, over 
ideas; a shade which came from wraths and systems. Every^ing 
which had been hastily stifled was moving and fermenting. At 
times the conscience of the honest man resumed its breathing, so 
great was the discomfort of that air in which sophbms wy inter- 
mingled with truths. Spirits trembled in the social anxiety like 
leaves at the approach of a storm. The electric tension was such 
that at certain instants, the first comer, a stranger, brought li^t. 
Then the twilight obscurity closed in again. At intervals, deep 
and dull mutterings allowed a judgment to be formed as to the 
quantity of thunder contained by the cloud. 

Twenty months had barely elasped since the Revolution of July, 
the year 183s had opened with an aspect of something impending 
and threatening. 

The distry of die people, the laboury without bread, the last 
Prince de Gond^ engulf in the shadows, Brussels expelling the 
Nassaus as Patis did the Bourbons, Belgium offering herself to a 
French Prince and giving herself to an English Prince, the Ry ian 
hatred of Nicolas, behind us the demons of die Soudi, Ferdinaml 
in Sf^in, Miguel in Portugal, the eardi quaking in Italy, 
Mettyiich attending his hand over Bologna, France tread®^ 
Austria shmply at Ancona, at the North no one knew what 
sound of the hammer nailing up Poland in her coffin, i^tated 
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nmtchii^ ^Ht 9 me carrowiy eU over £uro|>e, a 

icifiected a&y» ready to give a puadi to diat which wai tottscring abd 
to hurl herself on that which should fall, die peerage sheltermg itsdf 
liclund Beccaria to rehise Ibur heads to the law, Jbiius-^iys 
timed from the King’s carriage, the cross tom from Notre Dame, 
lAlayette lessened, Laditte ruined, Benjamin CSonstsmt dead in 
indigence, Gasimir P^ier dead in the exhaustion of his power; 
political and social malady breaking out simultaneously in the two 
capitals of the kingdom, the one in the city of drought, thejother m 
die city o£ toil; at Paris civil war, at Lyons servile war ; ini the two 
cities, the same glare of the htmace; a crater 4 ike crimson on the 
brow of the people; the South render^ fanatic, the West tmubled, 
die Duchesse de Berry in la Vendde, plots, conspiracies, risings, 
cholera, added the sombre roar of tumult of events to the mmbre 
roar of ideas. \ 


5. Facts Whence Histoty Springs and Whndt History Ignores 

Towards the end of April, everything had become aggravated. The 
fomentation entered the boiling state. Ever since 1830, petty partial 
revolts had been going on here and there, which were quickly 
suppressed, but ever bursting forth afresh, the signof a vast underlying 
CQi^gradon* Something terrible was in preparation. Glimpses 
cqukl be caught of the features still indistinct and imperfeedy 
lighted, of a possible revolution. France kept an eye cm Paris; Paris 
k^t an eye on the Fauburg Saint-Antoine. 

.The Faubourg Saint-'Antoine, which was in a dull glow, was 
beginning its ebullition. 

The wine-shops of the Rue de Charonne were, although the 
union of the two epithets seems singular when applied to wine- 
dtops, grave and stemmy. 

The government was there piirdy and simply called in questicm. 
Tbm people publidy discuss^ the ^luestkn 0/ fighting or of ke^ng 
Thm were bach shops whore workix^;men were made to 
emak that they would hasten into the street at die fost cry of alarm 
and *that diey would fight vdthout cemnting the number of die 
enesny.’ This engagement ouce enfored biio, a man ifoited in tbe 
emner wir^Mbop 'assumed a sonorous foie,’ and said: 'You 
undmtandl You have swoml’ 

. Sometinies they went up stairs, to a private room on the first 
domr, and there scezies that were almost masonic were enactecL They 
m a de the initiated take oaths So render serme to hmsoff as welt as to 
i^/aSknrs if famUm» That was the formula. 
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In the t^rcxnns, ^sulmnh^’ ptuapUtefF woNt read, tk^ 

Words like the fblknving codd be b^srd theit: — 

*I don’t know the names of die leaders. We fidks diall pdt Imcnr 
the day until two hours befordband/ One workman sidd: .^There 
are thm hundred of us, let each contribute ten sous, ^t WiH 
make one hundred and, fifty francs widi which to procure powdo:^ 
and shot’ 

Another said: ^1 don’t ask for six mondis, 1 don’^t ask tot 
two. In less than a fortnight we shall be parallel with the govern^ 
ment With twenty five ^ousand men we can &ce them.* Another 
said: ‘1 don’t sleep at night, because 1 make cartridges all night’ 
From time to time^ mm ^of bourgeois appearance, and in good 
coats’ came and ‘caused embarrassment,’ and with die air of 
^command,’ shook hands with Uu most important, and then went away. 
They never stayed more than ^ minutes. Significant remarks 
were exchai^ed in a low tone: ^e {dot is ripe, the matter is 
arranged.’ ‘It was murmured by all who were there,’ to borrow 
the very expression of one of those who were present. The exaltation ; 
was such t^t one day, a workingman exclaimed, before the whole 
wine-shop: ‘We have no armsl’ One of hu comrades replied: ‘The 
soldiers have!’ thus parodying widiout being aware of the fact, 
Bonaparte’s proclamation to the army in Italy: ‘When diey 
anything of a more secret nature on hand,’ adds one report, ‘they 
did not communicate it to eadi odier.’ It is not easy to understand 
what they could conceal after what they said. 

These reunions were sometimes peri^ical. At certain ones of 
them, there were never more dian eight or ten persons present, 
and ^ey were always the same. In odiers, any one entered who 
wished, and the room was so full that they were forced to stamd. Some 
went Either through enthusiam and passion; others because it 
was an zmsp to ihfhr work. As during the Revoludon, there were . 
patriotic women in some of these wine-shops who embraced new- 
comers. 

Odier mqiressive facts came to light. 

A man would enter a shqi, drink, and go his way wi& the; 
remark: ‘Wine-merchant, the revolution will pay whaf is due , 
to ywu’ . ^ 

Revolutionary agents were ap{>ointed in a wine-shop 
the Rue de Qiaronne. Tbe. booting was cai^ied on itk their; 
caps. 

Workingmen met at die house of a foncistg-miMter wl^ 

Imom m ifoe Rue de Coito. ^Iliere a troj^ 

of wooden broadswords, canes, dubs,'^ and finis. One day, the 

buttm were removed from the finis. i 
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A workman said: ‘There are twenty-five of us, but they don’t 
count on me, because 1 am looked upon as a machine^’ Later Dn, 
that machine became Qpenisset. 

The indefinite things which were brewing gradually acquired a 
strange and indescriteble notoriety. A woman sweeping off her 
doorsteps said to another woman: ‘For a long time, there has been 
a strong force busy making cartridges.* In the open street, procla- 
mation could be seen addressed to the National Guara in the 
departments. One of these proclamations was signed 4 Burtot, 
wm^merchant. \ 

One day a man with his beard worn like a collar and with an 
Italian accent mounted a stone post at the door of a liquck-seller 
in the Marche Lenoir, and read sdoud a singular document, Which 
seemed to emanate from an occult power. Groups formed ayound 
him, and applauded. 

The passages which touched the crowd most deeply were coUected 
and noted down. ‘ — Our doctrines are trammelled, our procla- 
mations tom, our bill-stickers are spied upon and thrown into 
prison.’ — ‘The breakdown which has recently taken place in cottons 
has converted to us many mediums.’ — ‘The future of nations is 
being worked out in our obscure ranks.’ — ‘Here are the fixed terms : 
action or reaction, revolution or counter-revolution. For, at our 
epoch, we no longer believe cither in inerda or in immobility. 
For the people against the people, that is the question. There 
is no other.’ — ‘On the day when we cease to suit you, break us, 
but up to that day, help us to march on.’ All this in broad 
daylight. 

Other deeds, more audacious still, were suspicious in the eyes of 
the people by reason of their very audacity. On the 4th of April 
1832, a passer-by mounted the post on the comer which forms the 
angle of die Rue Sainte-Marguerite and shouted : ‘I am a Babouvist !’ 
But beneath Babeuf, the people scented Gisquet. 

Among other things, this man said: — 

‘Down with pre^erty ! The opposition of the left is cowardly and 
treacherous. Whm it wants to be on the right side, it preaches 
revolution, it is democratic in order to escape being beaten, and 
royalist so that it may not have to fight. The republicans are beasts 
with feathers. Distrust the republicans, citizens of die labouring 
classes.* 

‘Silence, citizen spy!’ cried an artisan. 

This shout put an end to the discourse. 

Mysterious incidents occurred. 

At nightfaH, a workingman encountered near the Canal a ‘very 
w^il draaed man,* who said to 1^: ‘\\%sther are you bound, 
citizen?’ ‘Sir,’ rq^ied the wdcmgman, ‘I have not the htmour 
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of yo«r acquaintance.’ ‘J know you very wdl, however.’ And the 
man added: ’Don’t be alarmed, I am an agent of the committee. 
You arc suspected of not bemg quite &ithiuL You know diat if you 
reveal anything, there is an eye fiaoed on you.’ Then he shook hands 
with die worki^man and went away, saying: ’We diall meet again 
soon.’ 

The police, who were on the alert, collected singular dialogues, 
not only in the wine-shops, but in the street. 

’Get yoursdf received very soon,’ said a weaver to a cabinet- 
maker. 

‘Why? 

‘There is going to be a shot to fire.’ 

Two ragged pedestrians exchanged these remarkable replies, 
fraught with evident Jacquerie: — 

‘Who governs us?* 

‘M. Philippe.* 

‘No, it is the bourgeoisie.’ 

The reader is mistaken if he thinks that we take the word 
Jacquerie in a bad sense. The Jacques were the poor. 

On another occasion two men were heard to say to each other 
as they passed by: ‘We have a good plan of attadc.’ 

Only the following was caught of a private conversation between 
four men who were crouching in a ditch of the circle of the Barri^e 
du Tr6nc: — 

‘Everything possible will be done to prevent his walking about 
Paris any more.* 

Who was the he? Menacing obscurity. 

‘The principal leaders,’ as they said in the faubourg, held them- 
selves apart. It was supposed that they met for consultation in a 
wine-shop near the point Saint-Eustache. A certain Aug — ’ chief 
of the Society aid for tailors. Rue Mond^tour, had the reputation 
of serving as intermediary central between the leaders and the 
Faubourg Saint^Antoine. 

Nevertheless, there was always a great deal of mystery about these 
leaders and no certain fact can inv^date the singular arrc^ance of 
this reply made later on by a man accused before the Ciourt of 
Peers; — 

‘Who was your leader?’ 

’/ knew of mm and I recognized mm? 

There was nothing but wmxis, transparent but vague; sometimes 
idle rqK>rts, ruihours, hearsay. Other indications empped up. 

A cai^senter, , occupied in naili^ boards to a feijcc suoui^ ^c 
ground on whi^ a house was in process of construction, in ^ Rqe 
de Reuilly, found on that jE>iQt dxe tenfragnMmt of a letter on 
were alM legiirfe the following lines:- — 
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: Tbit ^onuExttee mmt tate iiieasura to prevem ivcruidog In the 
^facEbns fo* the dj^farent sodetieA 

Azid» M a postscript: — 

We have learned that there are guns in the Rue du Fauboui^;- 
Pdsscaud^r^ No. 5 [bis], to the nizmber of five or six thousand, m 
dte house of a gunmith in that court The section owns no arms. 

What excited the carpenter and caused him to show ^lis thing 
to his newborns was die fisct, that a few paces further on picked 
anotlte paper, tom like the first, and still more signinbant, of 
which we x^i^uce a facsimile, bemuse of the historical mterest 
attaching to these strange documents: — \ 

Q. G D £ Learn ihis list heart. 4 fi^ ^ ^cisi/ 

tear it The men admtted mil da the same 
when jm have transmitted their orders to them. 

Held A and Fraternity ^ 
u og td ft L. 

It was only later on that the persons who were in the secret of 
this find at the time, learned the significance of those four mpital 
letters: ^atshfrioftr, cmhoiofir, dicmims^ idaireurs [scouts], and thesense 
of the letters: u og afe^ which was a date, and meant April 15th, 
1832. Under each captai letter were inscribed names followed by 
very characteristic notes. Thus: Q,. Bawtsrri, 8 guns, 83 cartridges. 
A man. — G. Boubiire. 1 pistol, 40 cartridges. — D. %tllei. 1 &il, 

1 pistoh 1 pound of powder. — ^E. Tessier. i sword, i cartridge-box. 
Bimct. — Terreur. B guns. Brave, etc. 

^Finally, this carpenter found, stOl in die same enclosure, a third 
pi^ier on which was writtm in pencil, but very legibly, this sort 
ad enigmatical list: — 


IJxutd: Blanchard: Arbre-Sec. 6. 

&ira. Soize. Salk-au^Gomte. 

Kosciufho. Aubry the Butcher? 

JJ.R. 

Cnius Graoriius. 

Right revision. Didcmd* £our. 

Fan < 3 d the Girondists. Derbac. hfoubu6e. 
?iiyashjngtom Hntbn. i pishd, 86 carixic^es. 


MSdtd. Syfodd* 


Marceau. FLato. Arbre-Sec. 

Warsaw. HQy, crier cf die Pd^idam* 
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llie honest houiifeois^i^^ i^rhose bai^ this Ite ML hemf its 
gignific^nce. It appears that &is lilt \vas the eompletetioinmdbtufe 
of sections of the fourth arrohdissmieat of the Soci^ of the 
Bights of hfon, with the namei and dwelHngs of the diieft of 
sections. To-day, when all these facts which were obscure rure 
nodiing more than history, we may pubhidi them. It shcmld be 
added, that the foundation of the Society the R^ts Man 
seems to have been posterior to the date when this paper was found. 
Perhaps this was only a rough draft. 

Still, according to all the remarks and the words, acccurdhig to 
written notes, material &ct3 begin to make their appearsmoe^ 

In the Rue Pofuncourt, in the house of a dealer in bru>*h-brac, 
there were sensed seven sheets of grey paper, all folded alike length- 
wise and in four; these sheets endos^ twenty-six squares thh 
same grey paper folded in the form of a cartridge, a^ a card, on 
whidi was written the following: — 


Saltpetre X2 ounces. 

Sulphur a ounces. 

Charcoal 2 ounces and a half. 

Water ......... o ounces. 


The report of the seizure stated that foe drawer exhaled a strong 
smell of poy/dtac* 

A mason returning from his day’s work, left bdbind him a little 
package on a bench near the bridge of Austerlita. This package 
was taken to the police station. It was opened, and in it were found 
two prmted dialogues, signed lahauHin, a song entitled: ^Workmen, 
band together,’ and a tin box full of cartridges. 

One artisan drinking with a comrade made foe latter fodi him 
to see how warm he was; foe ofoer man felt a pistdL uxsder hia 
waistcoat 

In a ditch on foe boulevard, between P^e-Lachaise and .foe 
Barrie du Trdne, at foe most deserted qf>ot, some chSdren^ whale 
playing, discovared beneath a mass of shavings a^ rduse bits of 
wo^ a bag containing a buhCt-mould, a wooden punch for foe 
pt^aradon of Cartridges, a wooden bc^ in whack there ware 
grains of hundng-powte, and a litde cast^h^ pot whose interior , 
presented evident traces of mdted lead. 

PoBce makfr^ foeir way suddarfly and unexpectedly at 

five o’rickk in foe momfrig, into foe dwdlic^ of a certain 
vfoa um afterwards a mepiber cf ifoe Baforicade-Me^ seefom and 
got hifosK^ ki&ed in the insuerfodon Apr 3 , XB34, found him 
standixq^near ifo bed, and holdingmhtt hand sconecarbrk^^ 
he. wm m foe aet of pfqpaaii^ 

Towards foe hour wii^ wotkingnxea repose, two mm weire seen 
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to tacet between the Barrie PIcpus and the Barrie CSharenton 
in a little lane between two walls, near a wine-shop, in front of 
which there was a ^Jeu de Siam.’* One drew a pistol from ben<mth 
his blouse and handed it to the other. As he was handing it to him, he 
noticed that the perspiration of his chest had made the powder 
damp. He primed the pistol and added more powder to what was 
already in the pan. Then the two men parted. 

A certain Gallais, afterwards killed in the Rue Beaubourt in the 
affair of April, boasted of having in his house seven ijpndred 
cartridges and twenty-fours flmts. 

The government one day received a warning that arms a^d two 
hundred thousand cartridges had just been distributed in the 
faubourg. On the following week thirty thousand cartridges were 
distributed. The remarkable point about it was, that the );>oiice 
were not able to seize a single one. 

An intercepted letter read: 'The day is not far distant when, 
within four hours by the clock, eighty thousand patriots will be 
under arms.* 

All this fermentation was public, one might almost say tranquil. 
The approaching insurrection was preparing its storm calmly in 
the face of the government. No singularity was lacking to this still 
subterranean crisis, which was already perceptible. The bourgeois 
talked peaceably to the working-classes of what was in preparation. 
They said: 'How is the rising coming along?’ in the same tone in 
whi^ they would have said: ‘How is your wife?* 

A fumiture^ealer, of the Rue Moreau, inquired : 'Well, when are 
you going to make the attack?* 

Another shop-keeper said: — 

'The attack will be made soon.* 

T know it. A month ago, there were fifteen thousand of you, 
now there arc twenty-five thousand.* He offered his gun, and a 
neighbour offered a small pistol which he was willing to sell for 
seven francs. 

Moreover, the revolutionary fever was growing. Not a point in. 
l^is nor in France was exempt from it. The artery was beating 
everywhere. Like those membranes which arise from certain 
infiammaticais and form in the human body, the network of secret 
societies bqpan to iqnread all ov^ the country. From the associations 
of the Friends of die People, which vrgs at the same time public 
mid secret, sprang the Society of the Rights of Man, whkh also 
dgted from one ^ the (orders of the day: Plmnose, Ym XLqf Ai 
whkh was destined to survive even die mandate of 
& CiQurt > of Assizes which premeunced its diss^tion, and 

* A in iwkfafa tbs bsll b vtmShe tbaa wmae , » that It idbai mt 

ac«a3bca a 
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which did not hesitate to bestow on its sections significant names 
like the fbllowit^: — 

Pikes. 

Tocsin. 

Signal cannon. 

Phrygian cap. 

January 21. 

The b^ars. 

The vagabonds. 

Forward march. 

Robespierre. 

Level. 

Qa Ira. 

The Society of the Rights of Man engendered the Society of 
Action. These were impatient individuals who broke away and 
hastened ahead. Other associations sought to recruit then^ves 
from the great mother societies. The members of sections complained 
that they were torn asunder. Thus» the GaUic Society, and the 
conunittee of organization of the Mimicipalities. Thus the associ* 
ations for the liberty of the press, for individual liberty, for the 
instruction of the people against indirect taxes. Then the Society 
of Equal Workingmen which was divided into three fractions, the 
levellers, the communists, the reformers. Then the Army of the 
Bastilles, a sort of cohort (organized on a military footing, four men 
commanded by a corporal, ten by a sorgeant, twenty by a sub- 
lieutenant, for^ by a lieutenant; there were never more than five 
men who ^ew eac^ other. Creation where precaution is combined 
with audacity and which seemed stamped with the genius of Venice. 

The centr^ conunittee, which was at the head, had two arms, the 
Society of Action, and the Army of the Bastilles. 

A legitimist association, the Chevaliers o£ Fidelity, stirred about 
among these the republican affiliations. It was denounced stxndL 
repudiated there. 

The Parisian societies had ramifications in the principal cities,. 
Lyons, Nantes, Lille, Marsefiles, and each had its Society oi ibe; 
Rights of Man, the Charbonni^e, and Tbe Free Mem All had at 
revolutionary society which was called the Cougourde. We have 
already mentioned this word. 

In Paris, the Faubourg Saint-Marceau kept up an equal buzzing 
with the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, and the sdioOb were no less ' 
mtoved than the faubourgs. A cafo in d]« Rue Samt-^Hyacinthe awad 
the wide-shop of the Stea BUHards, Rue des Mathurins-Saint- 
Jacqutss, served as raHyhi^ points for the students. Ibe Society of 
die i^ends of due ABC afiBBated to the Mutualisfis of Anie^ andi: 
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to Oougourde of .Aix, met, as we haveseeo^Inl^ieGaf^Musam; 
Tiiese same young men assembled also, as we have stated already 
in a restaurant wine-shop of the Rue Mond^tour which was csdied 
Oorinthe. These meetings were secret Others were as public as 
possible, and the reader can judge of their boldness from these 
^mgments of an interrogatory undergone in one of the ulterior 
prosecutions: ^Where was this meediig held?’ *ln the Rue/ de la 
Paix.’ ‘At whose house?’ Tn the street.’ ‘What sections were mere?’ 
*Onfy one.’ ‘Which?’ ‘The Manuel section.’ ‘Who waa its loader?’ 
*!«’ ‘ You are too young to have decided alone upon the bold ^urse 
of attacking the government Where did your instructions pome 
from?’ ‘From the central committee.’ 

Hie army was mined at the same time as the population, aA was 
proved sulMequently by the operations of B6ford, LuneviUe, and 
Bpinard. They counted on the fifty-second regiment, on the fifth, 
on the eighth, cm the thirty-seventh, and on <he twentieth light 
cavalry. In Bingundy and in the southern towns they planted the 
liberty tree; diat is to say, a pole surmounted by a cap. 

Su^ was die situation. 

The Fauboui^ Saint-Antobae, more than any other group of the 
population, as we stated in the b^inning, accentuated diis situal^lon 
and made it felt. That was the sore point. This old laubotug, 
peopled like an ant-hill, laborious, courageous, and angry as a hive 
of bees, was quivering with expectation and with the desire for 
a tumult. Everything was in a state of agitation there, without any 
inteiTuptiim^ however, of the r^ndarwcMrk. Itisizrqiossibletoconvcy 
an idea of this lively yet sombre physiognomy* In this faubourg 
exists poignant distxw hidden under attic roofr; there also exist 
rrae and ardent minds. It is particularly in the matter of distress 
and intefljgence that it is dangerous to have extremes meet. 

The Faubourg Saint-Antoine had also other causes to tremble; 
for ^ received the counter-shock of commerdal crises, of faihxres, 
strto, sladt seasons, all inherent to great political disturbances. 
In times of revoludcm misery is both cause and efi^t. The Uow 
wfatcb deals rebounds upon it. Thh pq^mlhtian full of proud 
virtue, capable to ihe iughM deg^ of latent heat, alwnys readiy 
to fly to arms, prompt to taq^ode, iiritated, deep, miitermined, 
le^Q^ to be only awaiting dN fiadl sparb Whenever certain 
imarks Boat on the horizon, chased the wind of events, itis 
hnjKMsible not to diink of the Faubourg Saint-Antcane and of tim 
jbcmidable chance which has placed at ihe very gates of Paris dbat 
pcnvder-hoiise of suffering and ideas. ^ 

The wineshops of the Faubourg AnimSt which have be^ 
than once drawn in the sketdbes which tl» reader has juat perused, ^ 
pomm lusfncical notoriety. In trouldoius times people grow intoxi- 
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catod dhetemot^on on wiiic« A sort of |rirophedc 

and an afSatua of the future circulates diere, swepbg and 
enlarging soids. The cabarets of the Faidmag ^Int^Aislidbe 
resecoible those taverxis of Mont Aventine erected on die nave of , 
the Sibyl and onnmimicating with the profound and sacred 
taverns where the tables were almost tripods, and where was drtudt 
what Ennius calls the sth^Uim wine. 

The Faubourg Saint^Atitoine hi a reservoir of people. Revolutkai» 
ary s^tadons create fissures there, through wh^ triddes the 
popular sovereignty^ This 80vere%nty amy do evil; it can be 
mistaken like any o ther ; but, even when led astray^ it remains gteat* 
We may say dT it as of die blmd cydops, ing^. 

In * 93 , according as die idea whi^ was floating about was good 
or evil, according as it was the day of fanaticism or of endsudasm, 
there leaped fmrth from die Faubourg Salnt-Antoine now savage 
legions, now heroic bands. 

Savage. Let us explam dns wmrd. When these bristling xneo»^0 
in the early days of the revolutionary chaos , tattered, howling, wild, 
with uplifiiol bludgeon, pike on l%h, hurled themselves upon andoit 
Paris in an uproar, what did th^ want? They yramted an end 16 
o|^[nression, an end to tyranny, an end to the sword, work fer men, 
instruedon for the child, aodid sweetness for the woman, Itbertf, 
equality, firaternity, bread for all, the idea for all, the F/ienhaisg 
of the world. Progress; and that holy, sweet, a^ good diingt 
progress, they daimed in terrible wise, driven to extremides as th^ 
were, half naked, dub in fist, a roar in thdr mouths. They wM 
savages, yes; but the savi^ of dvilizadon. 

proclaimed rig^t furiously; they were dedrous, if only viddi 
foar and trembling, to fence the human race to paradise. They 
seemed barbarians, and diey were saviours. They demanded light 
widi the mask of n%ht. 

Facing these men, who were ferodous, we admit, and temfyi^, 
but ferocious and terrifying for good emls, there are other men,' 
smiling, emtoddered, gilded, beribbemed, starred, in idk Slocking^ 
in white plumes, in y&ow gloves, in viffnished jhoes, who, vM ^ 
didr elb^ on a vdvet table, l^de a marUe chinmey^pid% 
insiiltgendy cm demeanour and the preservadon ^ the p^ of the 
hfiddle Ages, of divine right, of fonaddhm, of innoctnux^ of^vdy# 
of the death penalty, of war, g^orifyh% in low tones and wi^ 
politeness, the swor^ the ital^ and scafi^d. For out pattr 
if we were forced to make a t^ice between iht baibarihns of 
dvOuadon and the dvilized men of barbarism, we riioidd dbnomet.; 
the barbarians. - ' .r ; 

But, thahk Heaven, stiB another dboioe is 
penjdkulaf M is imcasasry, in front any more 
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Neither despotism nor terrorism. We desire progress with a 
gatider slope. 

God takes care of that. God’s whole policy consists in rendering 
sdopes less steep* 


6. Er^olras and kis Lieutenants 

It was about diis epoch that Enjolras, in view of a pcmble 
catastrophe, instituted a kind of mysterious census. \ 

All were present at a secret meeting at the Gaf<i Musain. \ 
Enjolras said, mixing his words with a few half-enigmatical\but 
significant metaphors: — 

’It is proper that we fdiould know where we stand and on whom 
we may count. If combatants are required, they must be provided. 
It can do no harm to have something with which to strike. Passers-by 
always have more chance of being gored when there are bulls on 
the road than when there are none. Let us, therefore, reckon a 
little on the herd. How many of us are there? There is no question 
of postponing this task until to-morrow. Revolutionists should 
always be hurried; progress has no time to lose. Let us mistrust the 
unexpected. Let us not be caught unprepared. We must go over all 
the seams that we have made and see whether they hold fast. This 
business ought to be concluded to-day. CSourfeyrac, you will see the 
poly*-techni€ students. It is their day to go out. To-day is Wednesday. 
Feuilly, you will see those of the Glaci^e, will you not? Gombeferre 
has promised me to go to Piepus. There is a perfect swarm and an 
excellent one there. Bahorel will visit the Estrapade. Prouvaire, the 
masons are growing luke-warm; you will bring us news from 
the lodge of the Rue de Grenellc-Saint-Honor^. Joly will go 
to Dupuytren’s clinical lecture, and feel the pulse of the medical 
school. Bossuet will take a little turn in the court and talk with 
the young law licentiates. I will take charge of the Cougourde 
myiKdf.’ 

’That arranges everything,’ said Cburfeyrac. 

’No.’ 

’WhaLclsc is there?* 

’A very ixr$K>rtant thing.’ 

. Ilshat is that?’ asked Gourfeyme. 

’Tim Barr^re du Maine,’ replied Ei^olras. 

%j6]ias teanained for a mon^t as diwgh abs^i^rl^ 
then he resumed: — 

, ^At ^ Bauari^e du Maine ^ere are marble-workerSft painters,, 
in tsh|»st^^ 
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family, but liable to cool off. I don’t know what has been the matter 
with them for some time past. They are dunking ofsomediing else. 
They are becoming extinguished. Thye pass their time pkying 
dominos. There is urgent need that some one should go an talk with 
them a litde, but wi^ firmness. They meet at Richefeu’s. They are 
to be found there between twelve and one o’clock. Those ashes 
must be fanned into a glow. For diat errand I had counted on that 
abstracted Marius, who is a good fellow on the whole, but he no 
longer comes to us. I need some one for the Barrie du Maine. 

I have no one.’ 

‘What about me?’ said Grantaire. ‘Here am I.* 

‘You?’ 

‘L’ 

‘You indoctrinate republicans! you warm up hearts that have 
grown cold in the name of principle!’ 

‘Why not?* 

‘Are you good for anything?’ 

‘I have a vague ambition in that direction,’ said Grantaire. 

‘You do not believe in everything.’ 

‘I believe in you.’ 

‘Grantaire, m^I you do me a service?’ 

‘Anything. I’ll black your boots.’ 

‘Well, don’t meddle with our affairs. Sleep yourself sober from 
your ahiinthe.’ 

‘You are an ingrate, Enjolras.* 

‘You the man to go to the Banitee du Maine! You capable it!’ 

‘I am capable of descending the Rue de Gr^, of crossing the 
Place Saint-Michel, of sloping through the Rue Monsieur-le-Prince, 
of taking the Rue de Vaugirard, of passing the Carmelites, of 
turning into the Rue d’Assas, of reaching the Rue du Cherche-Midi, 
of lea^dng bdiind me the Gonseil de Guerre, of pacing the Rue des 
Vieilks Tuilories, of striding across the boulevard, of following die 
Chauss^ du Maine, of passing the barrier, and entering Richd^’a. 

I am capable of that. My shoes are capable of that.’ 

‘Do you know anything of those comrades who meet at 
Richefeu’s?’ 

‘Not much. We only addre» each other as dtsa.’ 

‘What will you say to them?’ 

‘I will speak to ^em of Robespkrre, pardi! Of Danton. Of 
princH>los.’ 

‘You.’ 

‘L But I don’ t receive justice. When I set alxmt iti I am teTrSbie^ \ 
I have read J^dhomme, I know the Social Gonfra^ I my; ; 

Constitution of tiic year Two by heart “The liberty of one citizen 
cxids where libe^ t^ another citisen begins.” you take me 
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« Ibrute? I ikav€ an old handbill of die Rqiublic In my drawoc* 
Tim Rights pi Man, the soverdgnty df the pec^l^ sa^pristil 1 am 
evem a bit of a H^bertist. I can talk the most superb twaddle 
m hours by die clock, watc^ in hand/ 

, *Be serioui/ said £i^olras» 

*l am wiki/ rqdkd Grantaire. 

Enjolras meditated for a few moments, and made the gestoe ci 
a man w1k> has taken a resolution. I 

*Clfantair^’ he said gravely, T consent to try you. You slmll go 
to the Barrite du Maine.’ \ 

Grantaire Uved in iimiished lodgings vei^ near the Cafe MiWn. 
He went out, and five minutes later he returned. He had gone home 
to put on a Robeqiiarre waistcoat. \ 

’Red,’ said he as he entered, and he lodged intendy at Enjohas. 
Then, vdth the palm of his en^getk hand, he laid the two scarlet 
points of the waistcoat across his breast. 

And stepping up to Enjolras, he whispered in his ear: — 

’Be easy.’ 

He jammed his hat on resolutely and departed. 

Aquarter of an hour later, the backroom of the Cafe Musain was 
deserted. All the friends of the A B G were gone, each in his own 
direction, each to his own task. Enjolras, who had reserved the 
Gougourde of Aix frsr himsdlf, was the last to leave. 

Hiose members of the Gougourde of Aix who were in Paris then 
met on the plain of Issy, in one of the abandoned quarries which 
are 10 numerous in that side of Paris. 

As Eojdras walked towards this place, he passed the whole 
situation In review in his own mind. The gravity of events was 
sdf-evident. When fimts, the premonitory symptoms of latent social 
snalady, move heavily, the slightest complication stops andentanglm 
them. A phenomenon whence arises ruht and new births. Eiyobas 
descried a Imninous uplifting beneath the gloomy skirts ^ the 
fritune. Who knows? Perhaps the moment was at hand. The peo| 4 e 
were again taking possession of right, and vAad a ^le ^lectacle ! '!l^e 
revri^tion was ag^ majestically takii^ possessioa of France and 
saying to the woi^: ''The sequd to-morrow!’ Enjolras was content 
Tte femace was being heat^ He had at that moment a powder 
of friends scatte^ all over Paxiflk^ composed, in his own 
witii Ckanb^eaze’s philosophical and pen^^ting eloquence, 
.EleoiSly’s cosmopolitan enthusiasm, Gourfeyrac’s dash, Bidmrel’s 
smile, Jean Prwvaire’s melancholy, Jolly’s science, .Boisuet’s 
sarcasms, a sort of dbctric spark whi^ took fire nearly eserywhore 
at once. AB hands to work. Surdy, the result would answer to 
e&ft This was well. This made him think of Orantife^/ 

’HoU,* said be to himself, ’the Barrilire du Maine taJA 
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me far out of my way. What if I were to go on as ^ as RiebdEsu’s? 
Let us have a look at what Grantaire is about^ and see how he is 
getting cm.’ 

One o’clockwas8trikingfh>m the Vaugirardsteqde when Enjolras 
reached the Richefeu smoktng«room. 

He pushed open die door, entered, folded his arms, letting the 
door fUl to and strike his shoulders, and gazed at that room filled 
with tables, men, and smoke. 

A voice broke forth firom the mist of smoke^ interrupted by 
another voice. It was Grantaire holding a dialogue with an 
adversary. 

Grantaire was sitting opposite another figure, at a marble 
Saint^Anne table, strewn with grains of bran and dotted with 
dominos. He was hammering the table with his fist, and this is what 
Enjolras heard: — 

*Double-six.’ 

‘Fours.* 

‘The pig! I have no more.* 

‘You are dead. A two.* 

‘Six.* 

‘Three.’ 

‘One.* 

‘It*s my move.* 

‘Four points.* 

‘Not much.* 

‘It*s your turn.* 

^I have made an enormous mistake.* 

‘You are doing well.* 

‘Fifteen,* 

‘Seven more.’ 

‘That makes me twenty-two.* [Thoughtfully, ‘Twenty-two 1*] 

‘You wezra*t expecting that double-six. If I had placed it at the 
beginning, the whole play would have been chang^.* 

‘A two again.’ 

‘One.* 

‘One! Well, five.’ 

*I haven’t any*’ 

‘It was your play, I bdieve?* 

‘Yes.* 

‘BlaiOc.* 

‘What hidc: he hasl Ah! You arc ludtyi [Long tevery.] Two/ 

‘Ni^er fivi nor one* That‘S . ; 

‘Deenino.* 

•«iwue t*fce itr 
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/. The LarlCs Meadow 

Marius had witnessed the unexpected termination of the ambush 
upon whose track he had set Javert; but Javert had no sooner 
quitted the building, bearing off his prisoners in three hackney- 
coaches, than Marius also glided out of the house. It was only 
nine o’clock in the evening. Marius betook himself to Gourfeyrac. 
Gourfeyrac was no longer the imperturbable inhabitant of the 
Latin Quarter, he had gone to live in the Rue de la Verrcric ‘for 
px)litical reasons’; this quarter was one where, at that ^och, 
insurrection liked to install itself. Marius said to Gourfeyrac: ‘1 
have come to sleep with you.’ Gourfeyrac dragged a mattress off 
his bed, which was furnished with two, spread it out on the floor, 
and said: ‘There.’ 

At seven o’clock on the following morning, Marius returned to the 
hovel, paid the quarter’s rent which he owed to Ma’am Bougon, 
had his books, his bed, his table, his commode, and his two chairs 
loaded on a hand-cart and went off without leaving his address, 
so that when Javert returned in the course of the morning, for the 
purpose of questioning Marius as to the events of the preceding 
evening, he found only Ma’am Bougon, who answered: ‘Moved 
awayl’ 

Ma’am Bougon was convinced that Marius was to some extent 
an accomplice of the robbers who had been seized the night before. 
‘Who would ever have said it?’ she exclaimed to the portresses of 
the quarter, ‘a young man like that, who had the air of a girl!’ 

Marius had two reasons for this prompt change of residence. The 
first was, that he now had a horror of that house, where he had 
beheld, so close at hand, and in its most repulsive and most forocious 
development, a social deformity which is, perhaps, even, more 
terrible than the wicked rich man, the wicked poor man. Thesecond 
was, that he did not wish to figure in the lawsuit whkh would ensue 
in all probability, and be brought in to testify against Th^nardier. 

Javert thought that the young man, whose name he had forgotten 
was a&aid, and had Bed, or p^haps, had not even returned home 
at the time of the ambush; he made some cHbrts to fold him, 
however, but without success. 

A month passed, then another. Marius still with Gourfeyr^. 
He had learned firom a young licentiate in law, an l^bitmd 
frt^uanter of the courts, that Tltenardier was in dose confinement. 
Every Monday,, Marius had five francs handed in to the derk’s 
ofilqe <if La FtMToc for ThdianUer. 
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As Mariu8 had do longer any money ^ he borrowed the five fiancs 
from Courfisyrac. It was die tot time in his Hfe that he had ^er 
borrowed money. These periodical five francs were a double riddle 
to Ciourfeyrac who lent and to Th^nardier who received them. 
*To whom can they go?’ thought Courfeyrac. ^Wh^ce can diis 
coxne to me?* Th^naxdier asked himsdf. 

Moreover 5 Marius was h^ut^broken. Everything had 
duroush R trap*door tmce more. He no longer saw 
him; his life was again buried in mystery where he 
fiimblingly. He had for a moment beheld very close at hand, 
obscurity^ die young girl whom he loved, the old man who 
to be her father, those unknown beings, who wore his bnly 
and his only hope in this wcarld; and, at the very moment 
thought hixnsdf on the point of grasping them, a gust had swept all 
these shadows away. Not a igiark of certainty and truth had been 
emitted even in the most terrible of collisions. No conjecture waa 
possible. He no longer knew even the name that he thought he 
knew. It certainly was not Ursule. And the Lark was a nickname. 
And what was he to think of the old man? Was he actually in hiding 
from the police? The white-haired workman whom Marius had 
encountei^ in the vicinity of he Invalides recurred to hb niind. 
It now seemed probable that that workingman and M. Leblanc 
were one and the same person. So he disguised himself? That man 
had his harotc and his equivocal sides. \^y had he not called for 
help? Why had he fied? Was he, or was he not, the father of the 
young girl? Was he, in riiort, the man whom Thenardkr thought 
iliait he recognized? ThCnardier might have been mistaken. These 
formed so many insoluble problems. All this, it is true, detracted 
nothingfrom the angelic charms of the yoiuig girl of the Luxembourg. 
Heart-rending distress; Marius bore a pa8si<m in his heart, smd 
ni|^t over his eyes. He was thrust onward, he was drawn, and he 
cotdd not stir. All had vansdied, save love. Of love itself he had 
faist the todncts and the sudden OltimxnatimiS. Ordinarily, this 
jSaxxu! which burxH us lights us also a litde, and casts s<»ne useful 
glos^ without. But Marius no longer even heard these mute 
cbimsds of passion. He never said to Ixxmsdf: ^What if 1 were to go 
to msdx. a place? What ^ 1 were to try sudbi and such a thxx^?*^ 
wh he could no Icmger cril VimtteilriHevidendy soxne- 

whiM; holhing warned Marius in what dkeistian he shoidd s^to. 
BSs whole lifo was now summed up in two words; absolute tim- 
certainty within an impenetrable fog. To see her again^ he 
s^ a^ix^d to this, but he no longer expected it. " \ 

To crown all, hk poverty had return^ He foil diat breafo 
cite <m fak'hedk. Ib tontei* of jtelormete^ ted k^ 

he had dteontoied hk ai^ xibthte " tatee 
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daoj^ous tluui disccmtiiiiied work; it ig a habit which vaidshes^ 
AheikA whidb 10 eagy to get rid of, and difficuit to take up i^in. 

A certain ainount of dreaming is good> like a narcodc m duim 
doses. It lulls to sleep the fevers of the mind at iahoin:, which are 
Bomedines severe, and produces in the spirit a soft and vapour 

which corrects the over«harsh contours of pmre thought, ^ in 
gaps here and there, binds together and rounds off the angles of 
^e ideas. But too much dreaming sinks and drowns. Woe to the 
brain-worker who allows himsdf to fall cndrdy from thought into 
revery I He thinks that he can reascend with equal ease, and he td^b 
hims^ diat, after all, it is the same thing. E^rrorl 
Thought is the toil of the intelli^ce, revery is its voluptuousness. 
To replace thought with revery is to confound a poison with afood. 

Marius had begun in that way, as the reader will remember. 
Passion had supervened and had finished the work of precipitating 
him into chimsnras widiout object or bottom. One no longer 
emerges frmn one^s self except for the purpose ofgoingofftodremiu 
Idle production. Tumultuous and stagnant gulf. And» in proportion 
as labour diminishes, needs increase. This is a law. Man, in a state 
of revery, a genarally prodigal and dack; the unstrung mind pa nno t 
hold life within close bounds. 

There is, in that mode of life, good mingled with evil, for if 
enervation u balefid, generosity m good and healthfiil. But tlte pom* 
man who is generous and oohio, and who does not work, is lost. 
Resources are exhausted, needs crop up. 

Fatal declivity down which tiie most hemest and the firmest as 
wdl as the most freble, and most vicious are drawn, and which 
ends in one of two holpfl^ suicide or crime. 

By dint of going outdoors to think, the day comes when cme goes 
out to throw one’s self in the wator. 

Excess of revery breeds men like Escousse and Lebras. , 

Marius was descending this dedivity at a riow pace, with hfr eyes 
fixed on the girl whom he no longer saw. What wc have just written 
seems Mange, and yet it is true. The memory of an absaij^ bei|ig. 
kindlesin the darkness of tiie heart; the more it has disappear^ the 
more it beams; the gloomy and des^irix^ soul sees l^t,0n 
its heriaon; tlm star of the inner night. She-Hhat was Marius^ 
whole tiiot^ht He meditated rf imthing else; he was confiisedSy 
cmisdptis that hh old coat was m Impossible coat, and 

that h&mwccntt was growing that hfr^^A 

tha^ his hat wia wearing out, tiiat hfr boots were giving out, and he ^ 
said to himself; *If I could but see her once again before I d^T 
One sweet idea alone was left to him, that she had loved him, 
that her glance had toU him so, timt she dU not know his nanie, hwC' 
that she did know his soul, and that, wheiever the was, howeiver- . 
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mysterious the place, she still loved him, perhaps. Who knows 
whetha* she were not thinking of him as he was thinking ^ h^^ 
Sometimes, in those ine3^1icaMe hours such as are C9q>eriencied biy 
every heart that loves, though he had no reasons for anything 
sadness and yet felt an obscure quiver of joy, he said to hir^d^; 
^It is her thoughts that are coining to me!* Then he added; Terhaps 
my dioug^ts reach her also.* I 

This illusion, at which he shook his head a moment lateiL was 
sufiicient, nevertheless, to throw beams, which at times resembled 
hope, into hb soul. From time to time, especially at that evming 
hour which b the most depressing to even the dreamy, he allowed 
the purest, the most impersonal, the most ideal of the reveries wnich 
filled hb l^ain, to fall upon a note>book which contained notli|bg 
else. He called thb ‘writing to her.* 

It must not be supposed that hb reason was deranged. Qjuite 
the contrary. He had lost the faculty of working and of moving 
firmly towards any fixed goal, but he was endowed with more 
clear-sightedness and rectitude than ever. Marius surveyed by a 
calm and real, although peculiar light, what passed before hb eyes, 
even the most indHferent deeds and men; he pronoimced a just 
criticism on everything with a sort of honest dejection and can4id 
dbinterestedness. Hb judgment, which was almost wholly db- 
associated from hope, held itself aloof and soared on high. 

In thb state of mind nothing escaped him, nothing deceived him, 
and every moment he was discovering the foundation of life, of 
humanity, and of destiny. Happy, even in the midst of anguish, 
b he to whom God has given a soul worthy of love and of un- 
hairiness! He who has not viewed the things of dib world and the 
heart of man under thb double light has seen nothing and knows 
nothing of the true. 

The soul which loves and sufiers b m a state of sublimity. 

However, day followed day, and nothing new presented itself. 
It merely seemed to him, that the sombre space which still remained 
to be traversed by him was growing shorter with every instant. He 
thought that he already dbtlnctly perceived the brink of the 
bottomless abyss. 

^hatl’ he rq>eated to himself, ‘shall I not see her again before 
timf 

Vi^en you have ascended die Rue Saint'Jacques, left the barrier 
l^ dneside and followed the old inner bouleiwdfiir some dbttunce, 
the Rue de la Sant^, tl»n die Glacifare, and, a litde wh&t 
arrbdng at dielitd^ river of the Gobelins, you come to a sort 
which b the only spot in the long and monotonotis chain cf 
di^ Wulevards of Fads, wfaare Ruysdad would be trained to sit 
down. ' * 
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There is something indescribable there which exhales grace, a 
fftcn m^dow tX9.vmed by tightly stretdied lines, into Whichfiutter 
rags drying in the wind, and an ^d market-gardener*s house, built 
in the time of Louis XIII, widi its great roof oddly pierced with 
dorm^ windows, dilapidated palisades, a little water amid poplar- 
trees, women, voices, laughter; on the horizon the Panth^m, the 
pole the Deaf-Mutes, the Val-de-Gr&ce, black, sqiiat, fantastic,, 
amusing, magnificent, and in the background, ^e severe square 
crests of the towers of Notre Dame. 

As the place is worth looking at, no one goes thither. Hardly one 
cart or wagoner passes in a quarter of an hour. 

It chanced that Marius’ solitary strolls led him to this plot of 
ground, near the water. That day, there was a rarity on the 
boulevard, a passer-by. Marius, vaguely impressed with the almost 
savage beauty of the place, asked this passer-by: — 

‘What is the name of this spot?’ 

The person x^lied: Tt is the Lark’s meadow.’ 

And he added: Tt was here that Ulbach killed the shepherdess 
of Ivry.* 

But after the word ‘Lark’ Marius heard nodiing more. These 
sudden congealments in the state of revery, which a single word 
suffices to evoke, do occur. The entire thought is abruptly condensed 
around an idea, and it is no longor capable of perceiving anything 
else. 

The Lark was the appellation which had replaced Ursule in the 
depths of Marius’ melancholy.~‘Stop/ said he with a sort of 
unreasoning stupor peculiar to these mysterious asides, ‘this is 
her meadow. I shaU know where she lives now.’ 

It was absurd, but irresistible. 

And every day he returned to that meadow of die Lark. 


s. Embryonic Formation of Crimes in the Incubaiim of Prisons 

Javbrt’s triumph in the Gorbeau hovel seemed complete, but had 
not been so. 

In the first place, and this cemstituted the princii:»l anxiety, 
Javert had not taken the prisoner prisoner. The assass^ted man 
who flees is more suspicious than the assassin, and it is probable ; 
that this persemage, who had been so precious a capture for theV; 
ruffians, wouhi be no less fine a prize for the auth<xrities, , , vf' 
And then, Memtpamasse had escaped Javert. ^ 

Ano&or opportunity of laying hands on that ‘dcvB’i da<»ls?f^' 
mu^bewait^for. Montparnasse had, mfact,encoant6red1^^b^^ 
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a&Bbeittoodoii tlie vratch xmder the trees of the boukvard^and hM 
led her preferring to |day Nemcnnn with the daughter ralhM) 
than Schind^hazmes with die klhor. It was wdl that he did so* 
He was free. As for £pomne« Javert had caused her to be.seizedt; 
a naediocre coii8olatio&, £ponine had joined Azdma at Les 
Maddon^tes. 

And finally^ on the way irom the Gorbeau house to La Forc^ one 
of the princi^ prisonars, Glaquesous, had beoa lost. It w» not 
known how had been ^ected^ the police agenti and thesexmanis 
‘could not understand it at aU.* He had ccaiverted himself pto 
vapour, he had slipped throu^ the handcufife, he had triaded 
throui^ the crevkcs of the carriage, the fiacre was cracked, anci he 
had IM; all diat they were able to say was, diat on arriving at me 
pi^on, there was no Claquesous. Either the fairies or the pohce 
had had a hand in it Had Claquesous melted mio the shadows like 
a snow-fiake in water? Had there be^ imavowed connivance of 
die police agents? Did this man belong to the double enigma of 
order and disorder? Was he concentric with infraction and re- 
pression? Had this sphinx his fore paws in crime and his hind paws 
in audiority? Javert did not accept sudi commkiations, and would 
have brisd^ up against such compromises; but his squad indudi^ 
other inspectors besides himself^ who were more snidated than he^ 
perhaps^ although diey ware his sidxurdinates in the secrets of the 
Prefecture, and Claquesous had been such a viUain that he might 
make a very good agent. It is an excellent thing fr>r ruffianism and 
an admirable thing for die polke to be on suc^ mtimate juggling 
terms with the night. These doulde-edged rascals do exist. However 
that may be, Ckquesous had gone astray and was not found 
again. Javert appeared to be more irritated than amazed at this. 

As ffir Marius, ‘that booby of a lawyer,’ vdio bad probably 
become fiightened, and whose name Javert had ffirgotten, Javert 
attached very little importance to him. Moreover, a lawyer can be 
hunted up at any time. But was he a lawyer afte all? 

Tim invesdgatmn had begone 

Tht magistrate had thought it advisable not to put one of these 
men of the band of PationMinetk in close oonfmoi^ in the hope 
that he would diattor. This man was Bn;gon, the long-hafred man 
^ of ihe Rtm du Ped^^ Ik had be^ loose in flie0iarle- > 

.^ diagfreocnirt^^ and ttoeym of the vmtohertimefiaed oniric 
nanm ofl^jon is one Force. In diat " 

fakteous cmirtyasd, caBed die court of the Bktsment-Naof (Near 
Buildmg), whi^ the admiiustindon called the court SaintSerngid^v 
and wfakh robben called the Fosse^ux-IicMis {The Umis^ 
Ditch), w that waB psfimtd trith scalm and leprosy, whdkh rose 
I on the left to a fevdi w|th the rni <M door of nis^ iron 
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which led to the ancient chapd of the dacal residence of JLE: Force, 
then ttmied in a donnltcnry for ruffians^ diere coi^d itill be 
twdve years ago, a sort of fortress roug}% carved in diestoi^with 
a nail, and beneath it this signature: — 

BRUJON, 1811 

The Brujon of i8i i was the fkther of the Brujon of 183a. 

Use latter, of whom the reader caught but a glimpse at the 
Gorbeau house, was a very cunning and very adroit young aparlc, 
with a bewiideied and. plaintive air. It was in consequ^ce of 
this plaintive air that the magistrate had rdteased him, dsiiddr^ 
him more tisefol in the Charlemagne yard dian in dose con- ^ 
finement. 

Robbers do not interrupt their profosslon because they are in the 
hands of justice. They do not let themselves be put out by sudh 
a trifie as that. To be in prison for one crime is no reason for not 
beginning on another crime. They are artists, who have one picture 
in the salcm, and who toil, none the less, on a new work in their 
studios. 

Brujon seemed to be stupefied by prbon. He could sometimes be 
seen standing by die hour together in firont of the suder’s window 
in the Qiarleouignc yard, staring like an idiot at the sordid list . 
of prices which began with: garlic, 62 centimes, and ended widi: i 
cigar, 5 centimes. Or he passed his time in trembling, chattering lus 
teeth, saying diat he had a fever, and inquiring whether one of the 
eight and twenty beds in the f^er ward was vacant. 

AQ at once, towards die end oCFebruary, 1839, it was discovered . 
that Brujon, that somnolent fdlow, had had three different 
commissions executed by die errand-moi of die establishment, sot 
under his own name, but in the name of three of his emnrades; and 
they had cost him is aB fifty sous, an exmrbilmit outlay which 
attracted the adention of the pristm corporal. 

Inquiries were institated, and on consuldng the tariff of oosir \ 
missions posted in the convicts’ parlour, it was learned that the fifty 
sous could be analyaed as foStnvs: three commission; one to die 
Panlh^n, ten sous; one to Vainle-Grho^ fifteen sous; and one to/' 
the iemixe de Grenc^e, twoityffve sous. This laid th^ demtst 

of d^ whole tariff. Now, at dxe Fantb^; at die Valnfa-^Mce,. / 
emd at the Barrie de Grcndle were dtuated thedosdeilesofthe 
redoubtable prowlefi of die 

^ Blaarrb, CBoileiix, and'Simfe 42 la^^ upop^ 

the attentkm of the police was directed by this incident. It Wei;, 
thought that these men were members of Patron Minette^ 
those leaders, Babetasd Gueulemer had been capture 
supptised that the messages, which had been suim^^ 
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houses, but to people ivho were waiting far them in the street, must 
have contained information with reg^ to some crime that had 
been plotted. They were in possession of other indications; they 
laid hand on the three prowlers, and supposed that they had 
circumvented some one or other of Brujon’s machinations. 

About a wedc after these measures had been taken, one night, 
as the supeiintaident of the watch, who had been inspecting the 
lower dormitory in the B&timent-Neuf, was about to drob his 
chestnut in the l^x — ^this was the means adopted to make surd that 
the watchmen performed their duties pimctually; every hoW a 
chestnut must be dropped into all the boxes nailed to thedpors of the 
dormitories — a watchman lodked through the peep-hole of\the 
dormitory and beheld Brujon sitting on his bed and writing some- 
thing by the light of the hall-lamp. The guardian entered, Brujon 
wax put in a solitary cell for a month, but they were not able 
to sdae what he had written. The police learned nothing further 
about it. 

What is certain is, that on the following morning, a ‘postilion’ 
was flung from the Charlemagne yard into the Lions’ Ditch, over 
the Bve-story building which separated the two courtyards. 

What prisoners call a ‘postilion’ is a pallet of bread artistically 
moulded, which is sent into Inland^ that is to say, over the roofs of 
a pnrison, from one courtyard to another. Etymology : over England; 
fr^ one land to anodier; into Ireland, This little pellet Bdls in the 
yard. The man who picks it up opems it and finds in it a note 
addressed to some prisoner in ^at yard. If it is a prisoner who 
finds the treasure, he fmwards the note to its destination; if it is 
a keeper, or one of the prisoners secredy sold who are called sheep 
in fuisons and foxes in tl^ galleys, the note is taken to the office and 
handed over to die police. 

On this occasion, the postilion reached its address, although the 
person to whom it was addressed was, at that moment, in solitary 
cemfinement This pecson was no other than Babet, one of the four 
heads of Patron Mmette. 

Tkt postilion contained a roll of paper whidi only these two 

lines wci^ written: — 

'Babet. Thm is an affair in the Rue Qumet. A gate on a garden.’ 
is vdiat Brujon had written the night bdbre. 

, Jb^ite of male and female searchers, ipabet managed to pass the 
note on to^^ Salpfttri^, to a ‘gebd friend’ whom be 

bad and was shut up there. Ibis woman in turn transnutted the 

note to ano&er wimian of her acquaintance, a certain Magncm, 
wim was strongly suiiiected by die ptdice, thoiigb not yet arrested^i 
1^ Magncm, whe^name tberea<ter ba^ 

the Th^nardier, which wdl be described m detaB later 0% 
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and she could, by going to see £ponine, serve as a bridge between 
the Salp^tri^ and Les Madelonettes. 

It happened, that at ^eciseiy that moment, as proofs were 
wanting in the investigation directed against Th^nardier in the 
matter of his daughters, £ponine and Azdma were released. When 
£ponine came out, Magnon, who was watching the gate of the 
Madelonettes, handed her Brujon’s note to Babet, charging her to 
look into the matter. 

£ponine went to the Rue Plumet, recognized the gate and the 
garden, observed the house, spied, lurked, and, a few days later, 
brought to Magnon, who delivers in the Rue Clocheperce, a biscuit, 
which Magnon transmitted to Babet’s mistress in the Salp^tri^e. 
A biscuit, m the shady symbolism of prisons, signifies: Nothing to 
be done. 

So that in less than a week from that time, as Brujon and Babet 
met in the circle of La Force, the one on his way to the examination, 
the other on his way from it: — 

‘Well?* asked Brujon, *the Rue P.?’ 

‘Biscuit,’ replied Babet. Thus did the foetus of crime engendered 
by Bn:yon in La Force miscarry. 

This miscarriage had its consequences, however, which were 
perfectly distinct from Brujon’s programme. The reader will sec 
what they were. 

Often when we think we are knotting one thread, we are tying 
quite another. 


j. Apparition to Faster Mabeuf 

Marius no longer went to see any one, but he sometimes en-^ 
countered Father Mabeuf by chance. 

While Marius was slowly descending those mdandioly steps which 
may be called the cellar stairs, and which lead to places without 
light, where the happy can be heard walking overh<^, M.Mabeuf 
was d^ending on his side. 

The Flora of Caa$gretz no longer sold at all. The experiments on 
indigo had not been successful in the little garden of Austerlitz 
which had a bad exposure. M. Mabeuf could cultivate there only 
a few plants which love ^diade and dampnm. Nevertheless, he did 
not be!idme discouraged. He had obtained a comcir in die Jaxdkt , 
de Plantes, with a good; exposure, to make his trials with indigo' 
‘at his own expense.’ For this purpose he had pawned his 
plates the Flm> He had redact his bmde&st ^ two ahd 
he one of these frr his old sarvant, to whim W 
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wBfBS Ibr the last Bftem monidis. And ofbm his break&st was his 
only meal. He no longer smiled with his inihntile smile, he had 
grown morose and no longer recmed idsiton. Marins didwellnot 
to dream of going thither. Sometimes, at the hour when M. 
Mabeuf was on bis way to the Jardtn des Plantes, the old man and 
the 3^ung man passed each o&er on the Boulevard de r£b^t^ 
They did not iqpeak, and only exchanged amdbmcholysigaofthe 
head. A heart-breaking thing it is that there comes a mom^ when 
misery looses bonds! Two men who have been friends becoiM two 
chance passers-by. \ 

Royol the bookseller was dead. M. Mabeuf no longer knw hh 
books, his garden, or his indigo: diese were the three forms mkh 
hairiness, pleasure, and hope had assumed for him. This sunked 
him for his living. He said to himself: *When 1 shall have made 
haiy balls of biudng, I shsdl be rich, 1 will withdraw my copperplates 
him the pawxHdiop, I will pat my JFfora in vogue again widi 
trickery, plenty of money, and advertisements in the new^apers 
and 1 will buy, I know well where, a copy of Pierre de Maine’s 
Art 4 e Noxnguer^ with wood-cuts, edition of 1655.* In the meantime, 
he toiled all day over his plot of indigo, and at night he returned 
home to water his garden, and to r^d his books. At that qpoch, 
M. Mabeuf was nearly eighty years of age. 

One evening he had a singular appaiitbn. 

He had returned home while it was stili broad daylight. Mother 
Plutarque, whose health was declining, was ill and in bed. He had 
dined on a bone, on v^iich a little meat lingered, and a bit of bread 
that he had found on the kitchen table, ai^ had seated himsdf on 
an overturned stone post, which took the place of a bench in his 
garden. 

Near dxis bench there rose, after the feshion in orchard-gardens, 
a sort of laxge diest, of bei^ and planks, modi dilapi^ted, a 
rabbit-hutch on the ground floor, a fniiVdoset oh the tot. Thm 
was nothmg m the hutch, but lliare were a few applesmflsefruit- 
dQsc%---to remato of to wkito’s pcovaio . 

Mabeuf had set himsdf toturm^enw smdxeadixig, with to 
1^ ofhts glasses, two books of which he was passionatdy toid and 
a sesiaus thing at his^age, hewas interested. natural 
toadity rendered him accesslUe to to acceptanoe of siqtecstitiona 
in Acertam degree. Ito tot of these books was to haaom treatise 

Iqtterih by NbW de bt Rubaudibre, Sm 4 ts 

jk bt Bifar#. l%is tot-meptioiied oM intemied him: 

afl:!^:more^ 1^ been one oftospote haunted 

by Ihntwfliglftlmd begem to whito wlml' 

imem hii^ and to Uadmn dl bdow. As im read, osw 
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book wMch he held in his hand^ Father Mabeuf ww surveying his 
plants^ wd among others a magnificent rhododendron whidi waa 
one of his consolations; four days of heat^ wind, and, sun without a 
drop ofrain, had passed; the stalks were bending, thehudsdroo|nng, 
the leaves iklling; all ^is needed water, the rhododendron was 
particularly sad* Father Mabeuf was one of those pmons for whimt 
plants have souls. The old xnan had toiled all day over his indigo 
plot, he was worn out with fatigue^ but he rose, laid his books on 
the bench, and walked, all bent over and with tottering footsl^ 
to the well, but when he had grasped the chain, he could not even 
draw it sufficiently to unhook it. Then he turned rotmd and cast 
a glance of anguish toward hcava[i which was becomix^ studded 
with stars. 

The evening had that serenity which overwhelms ffic troubles of 
man beneath an indescribably moumfiil and eternal joy* The night 
promised to be as arid as the day had been. 

‘Stars everyvriiere!* thought the old man; ‘not the tiniest cloud 1 
Not a drop of water!’ 

And his head, which had been upraised for a moment, fell back 
upon his breast. 

He raised it again, and once more looked at the sky, murmuring:— 

‘A tear of dew! A little pity!’ 

He tried again to unhook the dbain of the wdil, and could not* 

At that moment, he heard a voice saying: — 

‘Father Mabeuf, would you like to have me water your garden 
for you?* 

At the same time, a noise as a wild animal pairing became 
audible in the he4g€, and he beheld emerging firom the shrubbery a 
sort of tall, slender girl, who drew hexsdf up in firont of him and 
stared boldly at him* She had less the air of a human bebg than 
of a form which had just blossomed fordx firom the twilight. 

Before Father Mabeuf, who was easily terrified, and who was,, 
as we have said, qvdek to take alarm, was alste to r^y by aringle 
syllable, this befog, whose movemtents had a sbrt of odd abrupt^esa 
in the darkness, had unhodked the chain, plunged in and with- 
drawn rim bucket, and filled die watering-pot, and the goodpEmn 
bebdd tbfo apparition, whlriihad Wfeetl^ 
running ahout sunong the fipirier^bdds distributog around her* 

•end wiiih ecsta^. It 4eeecwd to that d«s iluodcNkndron wa» 
]>a|)¥i]r BOW. . , 

The fint budcie^ empt^, die drew lecxaul, then ail^ 
She^sntond dwt«diole«*nien. .I 

'There was something abimt her, as she thus ran fbout ame^ 
paths, vf/here her ourifori appeared perfectly Uaeik, waving 
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her angular arms, and with her fichu all in rags, that resembled 
a bat. 

When she had finished, Father Mabeuf approached her with 
tears in his eyes, and laid his hand on her brow. 

^God will bless you,’ said he, ^you are an angel since you take 
care of the flowers.’ / 

‘No,’ she replied. ‘1 am the devil, but that’s all the same tp me.’ 

The old man exclaimed, without either waiting for or hiring 
her response: — \ 

‘What a pity that I am so unhappy and so poor, and that i can 
do nothing for you!* \ 

‘You can do something,’ said she. \ 

‘What?’ ' 

‘Tell me where M. Marius lives.’ 

The old man did not understand. ‘What Monsieur Marius?’ 

He raised his glassy eyes and seemed to be seeking something 
that had vanished. 

‘A young man who used to come here.’ 

In the meantime, M. Mabeuf had searched his memory. 

‘Ah! yes — ’ he exclaimed. ‘I know what you mean. Wfiit! 
Monsieur Marius — the Baron Marius Pontmcrcy, par bleu! ‘He 
lives, — or rather, he no longer lives, — ^ah well, I don’t know.’ 

As he spoke, he had bent over to train a branch of rhododendron, 
and he continued: — 

‘Hold, 1 know now. He very often passes along the boulevard, 
and goes in the direction of the Glacih'e, Rue Croulebarbe. The 
meadow of die Lark. Go there. It is not hard to meet him.’ 

When M. Mabeuf straightened himself up, there was no longer 
any one there; the girl had disappeared. 

He was decidedly terrified. 

‘Really,’ he thought, ‘if my garden had not been watered, I should 
think that she was a spirit.’ 

An hour later, when he was in bed, it came back to him, and as 
he fell asleqp, at that confused moment when thought, like that 
fabulous which changes itself into a fish in order to cross the 
sea, litde by little assumes the form of a dream in order to traverse 
slumbri*, he said to himself in a bewildered way: — 

‘In soodi, that greatly resembles what Rubaudiere narrates 
^ goblins. Could it have been a goblin?’ 



4. An Apparition to Marius 


Some days after this visit of a ‘spirit* to Father Mabeuf, one 
morning, — it was on a Monday, the day when Marius borrowed 
the hundred-sou piece from Gourfeyrac for Th^nardier, — Marius 
had put this coin in his pocket, and before carrying it to the clerk’s 
office, he had gone ‘to take a little stroll,’ in the hope that this would 
make him work on his return. It was always thus, however. As 
soon as he rose, he seated himself bcofre a book and a sheet of paper 
in order to scribble some translation; his taric at that epoch consbted 
in turning into French a celebrated quarrel between Germans, 
the Cans and Savigny controversy; he took Savigny, he took Cans, 
read four lines, tried to write one, could not, saw a star between 
him and his paper, and rose from his chair, saying: ‘1 shall go out. 
That will put me in spirits.* 

And off he went to the Lark’s meadow. 

There he beheld more than ever the star, and less than ever 
Savigny and Cans. 

He returned home, tried to take up his work again, and did not 
succeed ; there was no means of re-knotting a single one of the threads 
which were broken in his brain; then he said to himself: ‘I will not 
go out to-morrow. It prevents my working,’ And he went out every 
day. 

He lived in the Lark’s meadow more than in Courfeyrac’s 
lodgings. That was his real address: Boulevard de la Sant^, at the 
seventh tree from the Rue Groiilebarbe. 

That morning he had quitted the seventh tree, and had seated 
himself on the parapet of the River Acs Gobelins. A cheerful sunlight 
penetrated the freshly unfolded and luminous leaves. 

He was dreaming of ‘Her,’ And his meditation, turning to a 
reproach, fell back upon himsdf; he reflected dolefully on hib 
idleness, his paralysis of soul, which was gaining on him, and of that 
night which was growii^ more dense every moment before him, to 
such a point that he no longer even saw the sun, 

Nevortheless, athwart tiiiis pamful extrication of indistinct ideas 
which was not even a monologue, so feeble had action become in 
him, and he had no longo: the force to care to despair, athwart 
this melanchdy absorption, soisatibns without did reach Mm* 

He beard beh^ him, beneath him, on boffi banks of the river, 
ffie laundresses of the Gohelms beating their linen, and aboi^ his 
head, tinf birds chattering and stns^ng in the elmtr^, On the^one 
hand, At sound oflibertyt the careless hapfnness of the leisure which 

8*5 
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kat wixigs; pn the other, the sound of toO. What caused him to 
meditate deq>ly, and almost reflect, were two cheerful sounds. 

Ail at once, in the midst of his dejected ecstasy, he hearda familiar 
volGe saying: — 

*Gome! Here he is!’ 

He raised his eyes, and recognized that wretched child had 
come to him one morning, the eider of the Thdmurdier daughters, 
£]^mne; he knew her name now. Strange to say, she hadl^wn 
poorer and prettier, two steps which it had not seemed within her 
power to ti^e. She had accomplished a double progress, towards 
the light and towards distress. She was barefooted and in rags, as 
on the day when she had so resolutely entered his chamberl only 
her rags were two months older now, the holes were larged the 
tatters more sordid. It was the same harsh voice, the same hraw 
dimmed and wrinkled with tan, the same free, wfld, and vacillating 
glance. She had besides, more than formerly, in her face tiiat 
indescribably terrified and lamentable some^ng which sojourn 
in a prison adds to wretchedness. 

She had bits of straw and hay in her hair, not like Ophelia through 
having gone mad from the contagion of Hamlet’s madness,, but 
because she had slept in the loft of some stable. ' 

And in spite of it all, she was beautiful. What a star art thou, 

0 youth! 

In the meantime, she had halted in front of Marius vdtii a trace 
of joy on her livid count^tiance, and sometiiing which resembled 
a smile. 

She stood for several mmnents as though Incapable of speech. 

*So 1 have met you at last!’ she said at length. ^Father Mabeuf 
was right, it was on this botilevardl How 1 have hunted for youl 
ffyou ontyknewl Do you know? X have been in tiiejug. AflHtnight! 
They let me out! seemg that thtire nothing against me, anci 
Ihat, moreovor, 1 had not reached yean of discretion. I la«^ two 
months of it. how 1 have hunted for youl These six weeks! 

So you don’t live down there any nme?* 
fKo,’ said Marius. 

*Ah{ I imdetvtaiid. Becxiuse of that affiur. Those take-downs are 
dfragieeabfe You dteared out. Ooxniym^ Why do you wear old 
hiins like thki A yooi^ man like you oi^tmlmve film Do 

know, Mbnsieiw Baron Masius, 

X don’t know whaC It isn’t true that you axe a baron? Barons axe 
old fldUowB, they go to the Luxembourg, in front of ^he chateau, 
where there is tte most sun, and they read the QtioHSame for a sou. 

1 once carried a letter to a hauon of ttot sort. He was over a hundred 
yeaxs old. Say, where do you live now?’ 

Marius made no reply. 
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she on, ‘yoti have^a liole in ycHtr sliJrt I mnst $cw it 
up for you.* 

She resumed vdth an expression which gradually clouded over: — 
‘You don’t sCctl glad to see me.’ 

Marius held his peace; she roo^ained silent for a moment, then 
exclaixned : — 

‘But if I choose, nevertheless. I could fc»ce you to look glad!* 
‘What?’ demanded Marius. ‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Ah! you used to call me thou * she retorted^ 

‘Well, then, what dost thou mean?’ 

She bit her lip; she seemed to hesitate, as though a prey to some 
sort of inward conflict. At last she appeared to come to a decision. 

‘So much the worse, I don’t care. You have a melancholy air, 
I want you to be pleased. Only promise me that you will smile. 
I want to see you smile and hear you say: ‘•Ahl wdl, that’s good.” 
Poor Mr. Marius! you know? You promised me that you would 
give me anything I liked — ’ 

‘Yes! Only sp^!’ 

She looked Marius full in the eye, and said: — 

‘I have the address.’ 

Marius turned pale. All the blood flowed back to his heart. 
‘What address?’ 

‘The address fliat you asked me to get!* 

She added, as though with an effort:— 

‘The address— you know v«ry well!’ 

‘Yesl’ stammoced Marius. 

‘Of that young lady.* 

This word uttered, she sighed deqfly. 

Marius sprang from tibe parapet on whi^ be had been sitting, 
and seized her ^nd disUmctedly. 

‘Oh! Wdl! lead me thither! Ttdl me! Ask of me anything ybu 
wish! Where is it?’ 

‘Cmne with me,’ she responded. ‘I don’t know the shceat or 
number very well; it is in quite the other direction fix>m here, but 
1 know the house wdfl, I will take you to it.’ 

She^thdrew her hand and went on, in a tone wfdt^ couMhkve 
rent the heart of an observer, but wkdeh did not even graze MMus 
in his intoxicated and ecstatic stale: — ' 

‘Oht how glad you are!’ 

A doud swe^ across Marius* brow. He Seized ^ponhcie hf the 
.arm:— ^ 

‘Swear one to mel’ 

‘Swinirf said ‘what docs <hat mean? Gomel You want w 
toswea^?* 

Add laughed. 
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Tour father! promae me, £ponine! Swear to me that you will 
not give this address to your father!* 

She turned to him with a stupdied air. 

*£ponine! How do you know that my name is £ponine?’ 
Tromise what 1 tell you!* 

But she did not seem to hear him. 

*That*s nice! You have called me fiponinc!* 

Marius grasped both ho: arms at once. . 

*But answer me, in the name of Heaven! pay attention tA what 
I am saying to you, swear to me that you will not tell your Father 
this address that you know!* \ 

‘My father!* said she. ‘Ah yes, my father! Be at ease. He*s in 
close confinement. Besides, what do 1 care for my father!’ \ 

‘But you do not promise me!* exclaimed Marius. 

‘Let go of me !’ she said, bursting into a laugh, ‘how you do shake 
me! Yes! Yes! I promise that! I swear that to you! What is that 
to me? I will not tell my father the address. There! Is that right? 
Is that it?’ 

‘Nor to any one?’ said Marius. 

‘Nor to any one.* 

‘Now,’ resumed Marius, ‘take me there.* * 

‘Immediately?* 

‘Immediately.* 

‘Gome along. Ah! how pleased he is!* said she. 

After a few steps she halted. 

‘You are following me too closely, Monsieur Marius, Let me go 
on ahead, and follow me so, without seeming to do it. A nice young 
man like you must not be seen with a woman like me.* 

No tongue can express all that lay in that word, woman^ thus 
pronounc^ by that child. 

She proceeded a dozen paces and then halted once more; Marius 
joined her. She address^ him sideways and without turning 
towards him:— 

^By the way, you know that you promised me something?’ 
Marius fumbled in his pocket. All that he owned in the world 
was the five francs intended for Th6iardier the father. He took than 
and laid them in Bponine’s hand. _ 

She opened her fingers and let the coin fall to the ground, and 
gazed at him with a gloomy air. 

‘I don’t want your money,’ said sbe« 



BOOK THIRD: THE HOUSE IN THE RUE PLUMET 


1. The House with a Secret 

Aboot the middle of the last century, a chief justice in the 
Parliament of Paris having a mistress and concealing the &€t, for 
at that period the grand seignons displayed their mistresses, and die 
bourgeois concealed them, had *a little house’ built in theFaubourg 
Saint-Germain, in the deserted Rue Blomet, which is now called 
Rue Plumet, not far ik>m the spot which was then designated as 
Combat des Animaux, 

This house was composed of a single-storied pavilion; two rooms 
on the ground floor, two chambers on the first floor, a kitchen down 
stairs, a boudoir up stairs, an attic under the roof, the whole 
preened by a garden with a lai^e gate opening on the street. This 
garden was about an acre and a half in extent. This was all that 
could be seen by passers-by; but behind die pavilion there was a 
narrow courtyard, and at the end of the courtyard a low building 
consisdng of two rooms and a cellar, a sort of preparation destined 
to conceal a child and nurse in case of need* This building com- 
municated in the rear by a masked door which opened by a secret 
spring, with a long, narrow, paved winding corridor, open to the 
sky, hemmed in with two lofty walls, which, hidden with wonderful 
art, and lost as it were between garden enclosures and cultivated 
land, all of whose angles and detours it followed, ended in another 
door, also with a secret lock \vdiich opened a quarter of a league 
away, almost in another quarter, at the solitary extremity of the 
Rue du Babylone. 

Through this the chief justice enteredy so that even those who 
were spying on him and following him wo^ mmly have i^werved 
that the justice betook himself every day in a mysterious way senne^ 
where, and would never have suspected ^t to go to tiie Rue de 
Bab>4one was to go to the Rue Moxni&t, Thanks to clever puMiaseri 
of landy the magistrate had been able to make a secret, sewt^c^ike 
passige on his own property, and consequttitly, without interference. 
Later on, he had sold in little parc^, for gardens and market 
gardens, the lots of ground adjmning the comdor, and the 
proprietors of these lots on botii tidn thought tiiey had a party wall . 
before their eyes, and ^ not e^^ suspeet the loi^, paved i|bbcm ; 
winding between two walls amid their fiowei^bedsandthetrcsv^^ ! 

Only the birds beheld Ibis curiosity. It is probable that 
and tomtits of dbe last omtury g^ped a great deal 
justice. . ^ 
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T)«e payStop* buSt^f stope the taste of Mansard, wainscoted 
and furnished in the Watteau style, rocaille on the inside, old* 
iSubioned on the outside, walled in with a triple hedge of flowers, 
had something discreet, coquettish, and solemn about it, as befits 
a eaprice of love and magistracy. 

This house and corridor, which have now disappeared, wm in 
existence fifteen years ago. In *93 a coppersmith had purenased 
the house with the idea of demoli^ng it, but had not been able 
to pay the price; the nation made him bankrupt So that it w» the 
house vduch demolished the coppersniith. Aflor that, die ^use 
remained uninhabited, and fidi slowly to ruin, as does ewery 
dwdlHng to which the presence of man does not cemununkate We. 
It had remained fitted with its old furniture, was always for ^le 
or to let, and the ten or a doaen people who passed dirough the 
Rue Fluihet were warned of the fact by a yellow and illegible bit 

writing which had hung on die garden wall since iSrg. 

Towards the end of the Restoradon, these same passenhby might 
have noticed that die bill had disappeared, and even diat the 
shutters on the first floor were open. The house was occupied, in 
fact. Ibe windows had short curtains, a sign that there was a 
woman about. ^ ^ 

In the month of October, 1829, a man of a certain age had 
presented himself and had hiied the house just as it stood, including, 
of course, the back building and the lane which ended in the Rue 
de Babylone. He had had die secret opening of the two doors to this 
passage repaired. The house, as we have just moationed, was sdli 
very neaxiy jfunushed with the jusdee^s eld fitting; the new tenant 
had ordered some repairs, had added what was lacking hem and 
there^ had r^flaced the paving«4tones in the yard, btkks in the 
floors, stqps in the stains, missing bits in the iniatd fiom and the 
glass in the latdce windows, and had finally installed himse^ there 
with a youi^ ghl and an dderly maid-servant, without conmiotion, 
radstr l&e a ^ersem who is s^ping in than like a man who is 
catering his own house. The nt^^hbours did not gossip abmt him, 
Ibr Ite reason tlmt diere were im ne^boun. 

This unobtrurivc temmt was Jean Vaijean, the young girl was 
Gosette. The servant was a woman named Toussaint, whom Jean 
Vayean bad saved firom the hospital arid from wretchadness, and 
who was dUeriy, a stammerer, and from the province direei 
ifiiaBties wbkh had dbdded Jean Vi^ean tso take her with htih* 
He had hhed the house under the name of Id. Fai^hdeveii^ 
indepeiuknt gendeman. In aM that hat Inma scaled hetehdbrei 
«b« ]ii% been flo Ini 1)^^ 




THB HOiisB IK flTE 

WhRt luui happened? 

Nothing had happened. a 

It wM be ronemb^ed that Jesm Valjean was happy hi the convent^ 

BO happy that his conscience finally todc the alarm. He saw 
Gosette every day^ he Mt paternity spring up and devdk^ ^thia 
him more and more, he brooded the soul cd' diat chii<i4 hesahl 

to himself that die was his, that nothing could tidte her from him, 
that this would last indefii^tely, that she would certainly become 
a nun, being thereto ^dy incited every day, that thus the omvent 
washencefiirth theunivefseforher asitwasforhim, diat he should 
grow old there, and that she would grow up there, diat she wouM 
grow old there, and that hediould die there; that, inshort, ddightful . 
hope, no separation was possible. On refitting tha, he Ml 
into perplexity. He interrogated himself. He ad;ed himsdf if all 
that happiness were really his, if it were not composed of the 
happiness of another, of the happiness of that child uHbkfa he, 
an old man, was ocmfiscating and stealing; if that were not theft? . 
He said to himself, that this child had a ri^t to know li& befcnre 
renouncing it, that to dq>rive h^ in advance, and in some sort 
without consulting her, of all joys, under the pretext of sav^ her 
from all trials, to take advantage of her ignorance d her isolation, 
in order to m^e an artihcial vocation germinate In her, was to rob 
a human creature of its nature and to lie to God. And who knows 
if, when she came to be avmre of all this some day, and found heiieif 
a nun to her sorrow, Gosette would not come to hate him? A lasi^ , 
almost selfish diought, and less heroic than the rest, but which was 
intoloraUe to him. Hs resolved to quit die convent 

He resolved on this; he recognia^ with anguish, die faet that 
it was necessary. As to olgections, there were none. Five, ytm* 
sojourn between these four walls and of dhappearance had imcei^ . 
smily destroyed or dispersed the elements of fim.; He ooidd xeton/ 
tranquilly ammig mm. He had grown oid, and aQ had undergone 
a dirage. Who would recogniae him now? And then, to toe the 
wors^ there was danger only to himsdf and he had no tight 
condemn Gosette to the dkikter to the reason that he had beeh ;. ; 
condemned to die ga&eys. Baades, wfaaf is danger in coatparisQinfi^ 
widrthe right? Fin^y, nothing prevented his being prudmtaisd; : 
mk^his inecautiom. 

As for Gosette’s education, it was almpst atnd coanpldei^ 

His determination once taken, he awaited an opportUfiity* It 
was not long In presenting itsdffi CM ^imchdevint died. ^ ^ :Z. 

Jean Vayean demanded an audience with the mvered ; 

aiid told her diat, ha^dz^ctoe into a Htde inherinum at : 

of hh brother, whidh permitted him henodToBrlh to 

he should tore to atarvke of'to eonvaat tuid? ito bia:; 
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daK^htor with hkn; but diat, as it was not just that Gosette, since 
^ had not taken the vows, ^ould have received her education 
gratuitously, he humbly be^ed the Reverend Prioress to see fit 
that he should offer to the community, as indemnity, for the five 
years whkh Gosette had spent there, the sum of five thousand h'ancs. 

It was thus diat Jean Valjean quitted the convent of the 
Perpetual Adoration. j 

On leaving the convent, he took in his own arms the little valise 
the key to which he still wore on his person, and would per^t no 
porter to toudi it. This puzzled Gosette, b^use of the odour of 
embalming which proceeded fh>m it. \ 

Let us state at once, that this trunk never quitted him mor& He 
always had it in his chamber. It was the first and only thing s^e- 
times, that he carried off in his moving when he moved about. 
Gosette laughed at it, and called this valise kis meparabk^ saying: 
*1 am jealous of it.’ 

Nevertheless, Jean Valjean did not reappear in the open air 
without profound anxiety. 

He discovered the house in the Rue Plumet, and hid himself 
from sight there. Henceforth, he was in the possession of the name: 
— ^Ultime Fauchelevoit. ; 

At the same time, he hired two other apartments in Paris, in 
order that he might attract leai attention than if he were to remain 
always in the same quarter, and so that he could, at need, take 
himself off at the slightest disquietude which should assail him, and 
in short, so that he might not again be caught unprovided as on 
the night when he had so miraculously escaped from Javert. These 
two apartments were very pitiable, poor in appearance, and in 
two quarters which were far remote from each other, the one in the 
Rue de TOuest, the other in the Rue de THomme Arm6. 

He went from time to time, now to die Rue de rHomme Arm^, 
now to tibe Rue de TOuest, to pass a month or six weeks, without 
taking Tousmint. He had himself sorved by the porters, and gave 
hima^ out as a gentleman from the suburbs, living on his funds, 
and having a little temporary resting-place in town. This lofty 
virtue had three domiciles in Paris for ^e sake of escaping from the 
police. 


a. J$m Vdjtm 0$ a M$Pmal Gmrd 

HoyimvEit^ prt^xrly qpeakmg, he lived in the |lue Plumet^ ami he 
had affrasy^ hjb i^tence ti^e in ^ foUowibg fashimi: — . 
Ckisette and the servant occupied the pavilion; the had the hht 
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i&e pointed ptcr^glaune^^ wit^ ^ 

gSded SIkts, the juiiticeV diRwiagri^m ^erhlahed tapejitiM 
and va«t arm^dn^; had the garckai. Jean V^cazi hiki a 
canopied bed of antique damask in three, ^ours actda beaUl^ 
Persian rug purchased in the Rue du PiguieT'^l^int-Pmd at Mes&a: 
Gaucher% put into Cosette’s chamber^ and,, in order to redeem dbe 
severity of diese magnificent old he had mnalgamated whh 

this brk-k-brac aU the gay and grac^l litde pieces of fundtUre 
suitable to young girls, an ^tag^re,Js bookcase filled ynih gfitnedged 
books, an inkstand, a blotting-book, paper, a work-table incrosted 
with mother of pearl, a silver-gUt dressing-case, a toilet service 
in Japanese porcelain. Long damai^ curtains with a red foundation 
and three colours, like those on the bed, hung at the wiiklows of ^e 
first fioor* On the ground floor, the curtains were of tapestry. All 
winter long, Gosette’s litde house was heated from top to bottom. 
Jean Valjean inhabited the sort of porter*s lodge which was situated 
at the end of the badk courtyard, with a mattress on a folding-bed, 
a white wood table, two straw chairs, an earthenware watei^jug, 
a few old volumes on a shelf, his beloved valise in one corner, and 
never any fire. He dined wi^ Gosette, and he had a loaf of black 
bread on the table for his own use. 


When Toussaint came, he had said to har: *It is the young lady 
who is the mistress of this house.* — ^And you, monsieur?* Toussaint 
had rqslied in amazement. — T am a much bettor thing than the 
master, I am the frther.* 

Gosette had been taught housekeeping in the convent, and she 
regulated their expenditure, which was very modest. Everyday^ 
Jean Va^can put his arm through Cosette’s and tifxk her jfor a 
walk. He led her to the Luxembourg, to the least frequented walk, 
and every Sunday he took her to mass at Samt-jacques-du'*l^ut« 
Pas, because that was a Icmg v^y off. As it was a very poor quarlci'^ 
he Stowed alms largely there, and the poor people surroundedhim 
in church, which had drawn down upon him Thdnadtdier’s qxhde: 
‘To the benevolent gentleman of the church of Saint-Jacques-du- 
Haut-Pas.* He was fbnd of taking Gosette to visit the poor and die 
sick. No stranger ever entered the house in the Rue Hornet. 
Ibussahit broii^t their provisions, and Jean Valjean went himself 
for wito to a ^fountain pear by on die boqlevard. *Hieir wood and 
wine 'ivere put into a half-subterranean hdfiow Sued widt^^fodb- , 
work whidh lay near the Rue de Pabylone ind whi^h had fi^annedy 
served the chirf^justke as a grotto; for at the epodh of frillies . 
‘Litde Houses^ no kve was without a grottp. 

In die doewT i:^pei)ing the dc Babyione, dudrc was a box;, 
destined for die receptibU oi lettent and papers; only, as the dupee 
rnhabjmnts df the payifidii in Rue Plumet received nehfaer 
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pifm nor letten, die ottire usefulnan of dnt box, formerly the 
IftfiietWBfm of a love afihir, and die confidant of a love-lom lawyer, 
vim now Btnfted to the tax-OoUector’s nodcei, and the summons d 
theguard. For M. Faucbdevent, indqiendent gendenum, belonged 
to die national guard; he had not be^ aide to escape throu^ die 
mefoa of the census of 1831. The municipal formation 
coflected at diat tone had even resdied the convent of t^ Pedt* 
Kqius, a sort of impenetrable and holy cloud, whence JfanjValjean 
had mneiged in venerable guke, and, consequently, vrarthy of 
mounting guard in the eyes of the town-halL \ 

Three wfour times a year, Jean Va^ean donned his unifcm and 
mounted guard; he did this willii^ly, howevor; it was a Wrect 
di^[uise which mhmd him adth every one, and yet left him solitary. 
Jean Valjean had just attained his sixtieth birth-day, the age of 
legal exemption; but he did not appear to be over fi^;moreover, 
he had no desire to escape his sergeant-major nor to quibble with 
Comte de Lobau; he possessed no civil status, he was concealing 
ius name, he was concealing his identity, so he concealed his age, 
he conceded everything; and, as we have just said, he willingly did 
his duty as a national guaid; die sum of his amlntion lay in 
resemblii^ any otiier man who paid his taxes. This man hi^ fw 
his ideal, within, the angel, witiiout, the bourgeois. < 

Let us note one detail, however; when Jean Valjean went out 
with Gosette, he dressed as the reader has already sMn, and had die 
air of a retired officer. When he went out alone, which was generally 
at night, he was always dressed in a wcHrlditgman’s trousers and 
blouse, and wore a cap which concealed his face. Was this pre- 
caution or humility? Both. Cosette was accustomed to the enig- 
matical side of her destiny, and hardly noticed hor iadier’s 
peculiarities. As fen* Toussaint, she venerated Jean Valjean, and 
diought everything he did rq^t 
One day, her butcher, who had caught a glimpse cfjean Vayean, 
said to her: "Ihat’s a queer fish.’ She replied: ‘He’s a saint’ 
Neither Jean Vayean nor Gosette nor Toussaint ever entered or 
eapaeiged excqpt by the door on the Rue de Babylone. Unless seen 
throu^ die garden gate it would have been difiScult to guess that 
they lived in the Rue Plumet That gate was always closed. Jean 
Valjeim had left the garden uncultivated, in order not to attract 
attmtkm. 

Li this, possiMy, he made a mistake. 



5* Foliis ac FmuBbm 

The garden thus left to itsdf more than half a certirry had 
become extraordinary and dbiarming. The passers-by of forty years 
ago halted to gaze at it» ivithout a suspicion of the secrets which 
it hid in its and verdant depths. More than one dreamer of 
that epoch often allowed his thoughts and his eyes to p^trate 
indiscreetly between the bars of that ancient, padlocked gate, 
twisted, tottering, fastened to two green and moss-covered pi&ars, 
and oddly crowned with a pediment of undecipherable arabesque. 

There was a stone bench in one comer, one or two mouldy 
statues, several lattices which had lost their nails with time, were 
rotting on the wall, and there were no walks nor turf; but there was 
enough grass everywhere. Gardening had taken its ^parture, and 
nature had returned. Weeds abounded, which was a great piece 
of luck for a poor corner of land. The festival of gillifiowers was 
something splendid. Nothing in this garden obstructed the sacred 
effort of things towards life; venerable growth reigned there among 
them. The trees had bent over towards the nettles, the plant had 
sprung upward, the branch had inclined, that which crawls on 
the earth had gone in search of that which expands in the air, that 
which floats on the wind had bent over towards that which trails in 
the moss; tmnks, boughs, leaves, fibres, dusters, tendrils, shoots, 
spines, thorns, had mingled, crossed, married, confounded them- 
selves in each odier; vegetation in a deep and close embrace, had 
celebrated and accomplished there, undo: the wdl-pleased eye 
of the Creator, in that enclosure three hundred feet square, &e 
holy mystery of fraternity, symbol of the hiunan fraternity. This 
garden was no longer a g^en, it was a colossal tlucket, that js to 
say, something as impenetrable as a forest, as peopled as a city, 
quivering like a nest, sombre Ifee a cathedral, fragrant Itke a 
touquet, solitary as a tomb, living as a throng. 

In Flor^d*^ this enormous thidtet, free bchu^ its gate and ^thm 
its four walls, entered upon the secreb labour ^ germinatioti, 
quivered in the rising Sun, almost like an animal which drinks in 
^e breaths of cosmic love, and which feds die sap of AprS dsh^ 
and boding in its veins, and shakes to the wind its enohnoos 
wonderful locks, sprinklai on the danip earth, on the . 
statues, on the cruntbhng steps of the paviSkm, and even on the 
pavement of the deserted stre^ frowdrs stad, dew like ^ 
fecundity, beauty, life, joy, pdlUmes. At a 
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white butterflies took refuge there, and it was a divine spectacle 
to see that living summer snow whirling about there in flakes amid 
the shade. There, in those gay shaded of verdure, a throng o£ 
innocent voices spoke sweetly to the soul, and what the twittering 
forgot to say the humming completed. In the evening, a dreamy 
vapour exhaled from the garden and enveloped it; a shroud of 
mist, a calm and celestial sadness covered it; the intosdeating 
peafume of the honeysuckles and convolvulus poured out from 
every part of it, like an exquisite and subtle poison; the last wpeals 
of the woodpe^ers and th^e wagtails were audible, as they^ozed 
among the branches; one felt the sacred intimacy of the\ birds 
and die trees; by day ^e wings rejoice the leaves, by night the leaves 
protect the wings. v 

In winter the thicket was black, dripping, bristling, shivering, and 
allowed some glimpse of the house. Instead ^flowers on the branches 
and dew in the flowers, the long silvery tracks of the snails were 
visible on the cold, thick carpet of yellow leaves; but in any fashion, 
under any aspect, at all seasons, spring, winter, summer, autumn, 
this tiny enclosure breathed forth melancholy, contemplation, 
solitude, liberty, the absence of man, the presence of God; and the 
rusty old gate had the air of saying: *lhis garden belongs to me.* 
It was of no avail that the pavements of Paris were there on 
every side, the classic and splendid hotels of the Rue de Varennes 
a couple of paces away, the dome of the Invalides close at hand, 
the Chamber of Deputies not far off; the carriages of the Rue de 
Bourgogne and of the Rue Saint-Dominique rumbled luxuriously, 
in vain, in the vicinity, in vain did the y^ow, brown, white, and 
red onuiibuses cross each other’s course at the neighbouring 
cross-roads; the Rue Plumet was the desert; and the death of die 
former proprietors, the revolution which had passed over it, the 
crumbling away of ancient fortunes, absence, forgetfulness, forty 
years of abandonment and widow-hood, had sufficed to restore to 
this priviliged spot ferns, mulleins, hemlock, yarrow, tall weeds, 
great crimped plants, with large leaves of pale green cloth, lizards, 
beetles, uneasy and rapid insects; to cause to spring forth from the 
depths of the earth and to reappear between these four walls a 
certain indescribable End savage grandeur; and for nature, which 
disconcerts the petty arrangements of iqan, and which sheds herself 
always thoroughly where she diffuse herself at ail, in the ant as 
wdD as in the eagle, to blossom out in a petty little Parisian garden 
with a* much rudt force and majesty as in a virgin forest of the 
World* 

''Mfotfaiag is small, in feet; any pne who i$ sut^t to the profound 
and penetxmthig influence of nature knows this* Although no 
absolute satii&ction h given to phifosephy, ptther to cmnmaoicribe 
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the caiiise or to lismt the effect, the contemplator &ti» those 
unfathc^omble ecstasies caused by these decompositiom of Ibrce 
terminatiiag in unity. Everything toils at everything. 

Algebra is applied to the ciou&; the radiation of the star profits 
the rose; no thhdm would venture to affirm diat the perfume of 
the hawffiom is useless to the consts^tions. Who, then, can calcfdate 
the coinse of a molecule? , How do we know that the creaticm os 
worlds h not determined by the fidl of grains of san4? Who knowf 
the redprocal ebb and flow of the infinitely great and the infinitely 
little, the reverberations of causes in the fHredpices of being, and 
the avalanches of creation? The tiniest worm is of importance; fhe 
great is Htde, the little is great; everything is balanced in necessity; 
farming visionibr the mind. There are marvellous rdations between 
beings and things; in that inexhaustible whole, fiom the sun to 
the grub, nothing despises the other; all have need of each other. 
The light does not bear away terrestrial perfumes into the azure 
depths, without knowing what it is doing; the night distributes 
stdlar essences to the sleq>mg flowers. All birds diat fly have round 
their leg the thxead of the infinite. Germination is complicated widi 
the bursting forth of a meteor and with the peck of a swallow cracking 
its egg, and it places on one levd the birth of an earthwmim and 
the advent of Socrates. Where the telescope ends, ffie microscope 
begins. Which of the two possesses the larger field of vision? CSioosc. 
A bit of mould is a pleiad of flowers ; a nebula is an ant*hill of stars. 
The same promiscuousness, and yet more unprecedented, exists 
between the things of the intelligence and the bets of sub^nce. 
Elements and principles mingle, combine, wed, multiply, with each 
other, to such a point diat the material and the moral world are 
brou^t eventually to the same clearness. The phenomenon is 
perpetually returning upon itself. In the vast co^c exchanges the 
universal life goes and comes in unknown quandtks, rolling; 
entirdy in the invisible mystery of effluvia, «nploymg 
not lo^g a single dream,not a smgle slumber, sowing an anumdculd^ 
here, crumbling to bits a planet there, oscfllatiiig and winding,^ 
making of light a force and of thought hn demeht, dissi^i^t^^ 
and invisible, dhsolvixig all, except &at geometricaji pointy dm ^ 
bringing everything back to the soul-atom; eaqpanding everything^ 
in God, entanglhig all activity, from summit to base, in tibe' 
obscurity of a i^zy mechanism,' attaching the flight of an insed 
to the movianent of the earth, subordinatiiig, wlm knows? Were 
it only by the identity of the law, the evdution of the comet 
in die.fir^ment to the whirling of the infusoria .in the dhcfk 
wattsr.. AmiMchinem^ ofnund;.1^ormousge^ingtte 

» the gnat, and whose final wHed is zodiac \ ‘ 



Change of Gate 


It seemed that this garden, created in olden days to donceai 
ywiton mysteries, had been transformed and become fitted to 
idielter chaste mysteries. There were no longer either arbomrs, or 
bowling greens, or tunnels, or grottos; there was a naagnmcent, 
dishevel!^ obscurity falling like a veil over all. Paphos hadlbeen 
made over into Eden. It is impossible to say what dement of 
repentance had rendered this retreat wholesome. This flowe^girl 
now offered her blossom to the soul. This coquettish garden, 
formerly decidedly compromised, had returned to virginity and 
modesty. A justice assist^ by a gardener, a goodman who thought 
that he was a continuation of Lamoignon, and anoth^ goodman 
who thought that he was a continuation of Lendtre, had turned it 
about, cut, ruffled, decked, moulded it to gallantry ; nature had taken 
possession of it once more, had filled it with shade, and had arranj^ed 
it for love. 

There was, also, in this solitude, a heart which was quite ready. 
Love had only to show himself; he had here a temple composed 
of verdure, grass, moss, the sight of birds, tender shadows, agitated 
branches, and a soul made of sweetness, of faith, of candour, of 
hope, of aspiration, and of illusion. 

CSosette had left the convent when she was still almost a child; 
she was a little more than fourteen, and she was at the ‘ungrateful 
age’; we have already said, that with die exception of her eyes, she 
was homely rather than pretty; she had no ungraceful feature, but 
she was awkward, thin, timid and bold at once, a grown-up litde 
girl, in short. 

Her education was finished, that is to say, she has been taught 
reUgion, and even and above all, devotion; then ‘history,’ that is 
to the thing that bears that name in convents, geography, 
grammar^ the pardc^les, the kings of France, a little music, a little 
d^wing^ em; but in all other respects she was utterly ignorant, 
wldch is a great charm and a great The soul of a young girl 
shcjuld not be left in the dark ; later on, mirages that are too abrupt 
said too liydy are formed there, as in st dark chamber. She should 

fendy discreedy enl^tened, rather with the fiction ^ 
titles than wiffl tfainrhaish and diit^t tight. AiisdU 
iy tere h^4ight which dhs^ta pperile fears and obviates fidb. 

bul die matearnal insist, that admirable intuid(^ 
coe^pKised f^the memories of die and dsis experience of 
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woman, which knows how this half^ig^t k( to be created and of 
what it should consist. 

Nothing suj^lies the place of this inHinct. All the nuns in the 
world are not worth as much as one mother in the formatkm of a 
young girl’s souL 

Go^tte had had no mother. She had only had many mothers, 
in die plural. 

As for Jean Valjean, he was, indeed, all tenderness, all solicitude; 
but he was only an old man and he knew nothing at all. 

Now, in this work of education, in diis grave matter of prq>aring 
a woman for life, what science h required to combat that vast 
ignorance which is called innocence! 

Nodiing prepares a young girl for passions like the convent. The 
convent turns the thoughts in the direction of the unknown. 
The heart, thus thrown back upon itself, works downward within 
itsdf, since it cannot overflow, and grows deep, since it cannot 
expand. Hence visions, suppositions, conjectures, outlines of 
romances, a desire for adventures, fantastic constructions, edifices 
built wholly in the inn^ obscurity of the mind, sombre and secret 
abodes where the passions immediately find a lodgement as soon 
as the open gate permits them to enter. The convent is a compression 
which, in order to triumph over the human heart, should last 
during the whole life. 

On quitting the convent, Cosette could have found nothing more 
sweet and more dangerous than the house in the Rue Plumet. It 
was the continuation of solitude with the beginning of liberty; 
a garden that was closed, but a nature that was acrid, rich, 
voluptuous, and fragrant; ^e same dreams as in the convent, but 
with glimpses of young men; a grating, but one that opened on the 
street* 

StOl, when she arrived there, we rq>eat, she was only a child. 
Jean Valjean gave this neglected garden over to her. *Do what you 
like with it,’ he said to her. This amused Cosette; she turned over 
all the clumps and ail the stones, she himted for *bmts’; she played 
in it, while awaiting the time when she would dream in it; idle loved 
this garden fmr the insects that die found beneath her feet amid die . 
grass, while awsuting the day when she would love it ^ the stars 
that she would see through the boughs above her head. 

Ahd then, she loved her dither, that is to say, Jean Valjean, with; 
all her soul, with an innocent filial passion ^ich niade the gocximRst 
a bdoved and oharmhig compiouon to her. It will be remembere^; 
that M. Madxdeine had been in die hal^ dT reaifiag a gteal.d;^! 
Jean Valjean had continued dds pracdce; he hhd come to 
w^; he postessisd the semt r|cto and 4he ^oqne^ 
hmhidb vkM which has ^ntaneoddy cultivated teeUL lie 
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retB^$ 0 d enough shaipness 40 season hh Idodness; hb mind 
was mighand his heart was During thdr cemversatiems in the 

Luxembourg, he gave her explanations oi everything, drawing on 
what he had read, and also on w^t he had sufiered* M the listened 
to him, CSosette’s eyes wandered vaguely about. 

This simple man sufficed for Gosetteb thoiight, die same as the 
wild garden sufficed for her eyes. When she had had a good < hase 
after the butterflies, she came panting up to him and said;yAh! 
How I have run!* He kissed her brow. 

Cos^te adc»red the goodman. She was always at his h^ds. 
Where Jean Valjean was, there happiness was. Jean Valjean lived 
neither in the pavilion nor the garden; she took greater pleasure in 
tibe paved back courtysud, than in the enclosure filled with fiowqrs, 
and in his little lodge furnished with straw-seated chairs than in 
the great drawing-room hung with tapestry, against which stood 
tufted easy^chairs. Jean Valjean sometimes said to her, smiling 

his happiness in being importuned: ‘Do go to your own quarters! 
Leave me alone a little!* 

She gave him those charming and tender scoldings which are so 
graceful when diey come from a daughter to her father. 

‘Father, I am very cold in your rooms; why don't you have /a 
carpet here and a stove?* 

‘Dear child, there are so many people who are better than 1 and 
who have not even a roof over their heads.* 

‘Then why is there a fire in my rooms, and everything that is 
needed?* 

‘Because you are a woman and a child.* 

‘Bah! must men be cdld and fsel uncomfortaye?’ 

‘Certain men.* 

‘That is good, I shaU come here so yten that you will be obliged 
to have a fire.^ . 


And again she said to him: — 

‘Father, why do you eat bomble bread like that?’ 
my daughter/ 

‘Wdf^ if you eat it, 1 will eat it too.* 

in c^er to prevent Cosette eafii^if black bread, Jean Valjean 
ate whste bread* 

, jpmetto'h^ but a confiised r^ottectieri of her .diildhoqd. Sha 
. limbed monolog and ev^ening tc^ h^ whe^xi she h^ neyer 

The .llt^msdie^ had mutined With her as two hiAw^ 


in a dream. She remembered that she had gone ‘one day, 
^j^ai^t* tofet^ water ina fcxrest. She ffiatit had been very 

Paris. It seemed toberthatflbeluulbegwtoJivein.an abyss, 
dbR it ivas Jean Vai|jean who bad rescued b6r Sxm iL Her . 
'^*lt||^bood upon her die efi^.rf a time when there had 
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been nothing around her but xnillepeds, spiders, and serpents. 
When she meditated in the evenix^, b^refaUingasleqp, as she had 
not a very clear idea that she was Jean Valjean^s daughter, and that 
he was her father, she iancxed that the soul of her mo&er had passed 
into that good man and had come to dwell near her. 

When he was seated, she leaned her cheek against his white hair, 
and dropped a silent tear, saying to herself: ‘Perhaps this man is 
my mother.’ 

Gosette, although this is a strange statement to make, in the 
profound ignorance of a girl brought up in a convent, — ^maternity 
being also absolutely unintelligible to virginity, — ^had ended by 
fancying that she had had as little mother as possible. She did not 
even know her mother’s name. Whenever she asked Jean Valjean, 
Jean Valjean remained silent. If she repeated her question, he 
responded with a smile. Once she insisted ; the smile ended in a tear. 

This silence on the part of Jean Valjean covered Fantine with 
darkness. 

Was it prudence? Was it respect? Was it a fear that he should 
deliver this name to the hazards of another memory than his own? 

So long as Cosette had been small, Jean Valjean had been willing 
to talk to her of her mother; when she became a young girl, it was 
impossible for him to do so. It seemed to him that he no longer 
dared. Was it because of Cosette? Was it because of Fantine? He 
felt a certain religious horror at letting that shadow enter Cosette’s 
thought; and of placing a third in their destiny. The more sacred 
this shade was to him, the more did it seem that it was to be feared. 
He thought of Fantine, and felt himself overwhelmed with silence. 

Through the darkness, he vs^ely perceived something which 
appeared to have its finger on its lips. Had all the modesty which 
had been in Fantine, and vdixch had violently quitted her during 
her lifetime, returned to rest upon her after her death, to watch 
in indignation over the peace of that dead woman, and in its 
shyness, to keep her in her grave? Was Jean Valjean unconsciously 
submitting to the pressure? We who belike in death, are not among 
the number who will reject this mysterious explanation. 

Htoce the impossibility of uttering, even for Cosette, that name 
of Fantine. 

One day Cosette said to him: — 

‘Father, I saw my mother in a dream last night. had ^ 
big wings. My mother must have been almost a saint during her 

‘Thtou^ martyrdom,* replied Jean Valjean. 

However, Jean Valjean was happy. 

When Gwtte went out with him, she leaned on his arm» proud 
and happy, in the plenitude of her heart. Jeail Val^nm M bh 
hekrt melt witiiin him with delight, at all these iqMQEhs clf a tendmiMt 
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iO exclusive, so whdly satisikd with himself alcme. The poor mra 
troiibled, inundated widi angelic joy: he declared to himaelT 
ecstatically that diis would last all thdbr lives; he told himself that 


he really had not suffered sufficienify to merit so radiant a bliss, 
and he thanked God, in the depths of his soul, for having permitted 
him to be loved thus, he, a wretch, by that innocent being. 


5. The Rose perceives that it is an Engine of War 

One day, Ck)sette chanced to look at herself in her minx^, an^ she 
said to herself: ‘Really!* it seemed to her almost that she was pretty. 
This threw her in a singularly troubled state of mind. Up to that 
moment she had never thought of her face. She saw herself in her 
mirror, but she did not look at herself. And then, she had so often 
been told that she was homely; Jean Valjean alone said gently: 
‘No indeed! no indeed!* At all events, Gosette had always thought 
herself homely, and had grown up in that belief with the ^y 
resignation of childhood. And here, all at once, was her miifror 
saying to her, as Jean Valjean had said: ‘No indeed!* That night, 
she did not sleep. ‘What if I were pretty!* she thought. ‘How odd 
it would be if I were pretty i* And idle recalled those ofher companions 
whose beauty had produced a sensation in the convent, and she 
said to herself: ‘What! Am I to be like Mademoiselle So-and-Sol* 

Ihe next morning she looked at herself s^ain, not by accident 
this time, and she was assailed with doubts: ‘Where did I get such 
an idea?* said she; ‘no, 1 am ugly.* She had not slept well, that was 
all, her eyes were sunken and she was pale. She had not fdt very 
joyous on the preceding evening in the belief that she was beautiful, 
but it made her very sad not to be able to believe in it any longer. 
She did not look at herself again, and for more than a fortnight, 
she trkd to dress her hair widi hex back turned to the mirror. 

In the evening, after dinner, she generally embroidered in woo! 
or did some convent needkwotk in the drawing*>room, and Jeap 
Va^ean read beside her. Once she raised her eyes from her work, 
and was rendered quite uneasy by the manner In which hex father 
was gazing at her. 

On anodler occasion, she ym passing along the street, and it 
to that some one behind Im, wh^ she did ^not see, 
vrosnml but badly (hessiNLV thought, 

does not mean me. 1 am well dressed andt £he was 
wearing a plush hat and her merino gown. 

At It^ one day when she was in the garden^ the heard^pomr old 
Te^SNunt saying: ‘Do you notice bow pretty posetle h growini^ 
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sir?’ Ciosette did not hear ho: falh^’s rq>ly« but ToMssaint’s words 
caused a sort of commotion within her. She fied from the garden^ 
ran up to her room, ilew to the looking-glass,— it was three months 
since she had looked at herself, — and gave vent to a cry. She had 
just dazzled heisdf. 

She was beautiful and lovely; she could not help agreeing with 
Toussaint and her mirror. Her figure was formed, her skin had 
grown white, her hair was lustrous, an unaccustomed splendour 
had been lighted in her blue eyes. The consciousness of her beauty 
burst upon her in an instant, like the sudden advent of daylight; 
other people noticed it also, Toxissaint had said so, it was evidently 
she of whom the passer-by had spoken, there could no longer be 
any doubt of that; she descended to the garden again, thinking 
herself a queen, imagining that she heard the birds singing, 
though it was winter, seeing the sky gilded, the sun among the 
trees, flowers in the thickets, distracted, wild, in inexpressible 
delight. 

Jean Valjean, on his side, experienced a deep and undefinable 
oppression at heart. 

In fact, he had, for some time past, been contemplating with 
terror that beauty which seemed to grow more radiant every day on 
Gosette’s sweet face. The dawn that was smiling for all was gloomy 
for him. 

Cosettc had been beautiful for a tolerably long time before she 
became aware of it herself. But, from the very first day, that 
unexpected light which was rising slowly and envdoping the whole 
of the young girl’s person, wounded Jean Valjean’s sombre cye^ 
He felt that it was a change in a happy life, a life so happy that he 
did not dare to move for fear of disarranging something. This man^ . 
who had passed through all manner of distresses, who Was still 
all bleeding from the bruises of fate, who had been almost wicked 
and who had become almost a saint, who, after having dragged the 
chain of the galleys, was now dragging the invisible but heavy chain 
of indefinite misery, this man whom the law had not released frmn " 
its grasp and who could be seized at any moment and brought back 
from, the obscurity of his virtue to the broad daylight of public 
opprobrium, flus man accepted ^ excused all, pardoned sdl, and 
merely asked of Providence, of man, of the law, of society, of nature, ; 
of the world, one thing, that Ciosette might love himl 

That Cosette might continue to love him! Hmt God would 
prevfflt the heart of the child from omning to him, and friom, '' 
remaming with him! Beloved by Cosette, he fdt that he wi» healed^!{ 
rested, appeased, loaded with benefits, recompensed, crowned^ ' 
Belov^ by Ciosette, it was wdl with him! He asked nothing incve|.- 
Had any one said to him: 'Do you want anything better?* he 
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liRVe answered: ^Nb/ God in%ht have $aid to him: ‘Do you deshe 
heaven?’ and he %vouid have replied:'^! should lose by it* 

Everything which could affect this situation, if only on the 
surface, made him shudder ISce die beginning of something new» 
He had never known very distinctly himself what die 
woman means; but he understood, instinctively, that is 
diing terrible. 

He gazed with terror on this beauty, which was 
ever more triumphant and superb beside him, beneath his 
on the innocent and formidable brow of that child, from the 
of her homeliness, of his old age, of his misery, of his 

He said to himself: ‘How beautiful she is I What is to 
me?* 

There, moreover, lay the difference between his tenderness and 
the tenderness of a mother. What he beheld with anguish, a mother 
would have gazed upon with joy. 

The first symptoms were not long in making their appearance. 

On the very morrow of the day on which she had said to herself: 
^Decidedly I am beautiful!’ Cosette began to pay attention to her 
toilet. She recalled the remark of that passer-by: ‘Pretty, out 
badly dressed,’ the breath of an oracle which had pas^ beside 
her and had vanished, after depositing in her heart one of the two 
germs which are destined, later on, to fill the whole life of woman, 
coquetry. Love is the other. 

With faith in her beauty, the whole feminine soul expanded 
wxdiin her. She conceived a horror for her merinos, and shame for 
kxT jdush hat. Her father had never refused her anything. She at 
once acquired the whole science oi the bonnet, ^e gown, die 
nuintle, ^e boot, the cufr, the stuff which is in frshion, the colour 
^vriuch is becoming, that science which makes t^the Parisian wmnan 
something so charming, so deep, and so dangerous. The words 
wmm were mvented for the Parisienne. 

Iq less dian a mohdi, little Cosette, m that Tbebaid eyf die Rue 
de Eabylone was not ordy one of the prettiest, but one of the 
dressed* womm in Paris, whidi means a great deal mcne. 

, $he would have liked to counter her ‘pass^<^by,^ to see vriiat 
he would say^ and to ‘teach hhn a leai^!* The tru& h, diat she 
was ravishing in every respect, and that she distinguished the 
dpbience between a bonnet from Q6xaad and one from Herbaut 
to tlHe most marvelbus way. 

Vai^ean watdhed toese ravages with anxiety. He who felt 
tSis^he could nevtf do anything but crawl, walk at the most, behdd 
wtog> sprouting on Cosette. 

, Moreover, the mere of Ckisett^ tmlet, a wmadn 

ItoihM have rccogaiased the frtet dmt ihe had no mother. Certato 
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little proprieties^ certain t pecial convmitiottafities, were not observed 
by C^tte. A toiler, fcff kistance^ would have told her diatayoung 
girl does not dress in damask. 

The first day that Cios^te went but in her black damadc gown and 
mantle> and her white crape bonnet^ she took Jean Valjean^i arm^ 
gay, radiant, rosy, pro^, ciazzling. ‘Father,* she said, ‘how do 
you like me in guise?* Jean Valjean replied in a voice which 
resembled the bitter voice of an envious man: ‘Qiarmingf He 
was the same as usual during their walk. On their rcitum home, he 
asked Cosette; — 

*Won*t you put on that other gown and bonnet again, -^you 
know the ones I mean?* 

This took place in Go8ette*s chamber. Cosette turned towards the 
wardrobe where her cast-off schoolgirrs clothes Were hanging. 

That disguise!’ said she. ‘Fadier, what do you want me to do 
with it? Oh no, the ideal I shall never put on those horrors again. 
With that machine on my head, I have the air of Madame Mad^dog/ 

Jean Valjean heaved a deep sigh. 

From that moment forth, he noticed that Cosette, who had always 
heretofore asked to remain at home, saying: ‘Father, 1 enjoy mya^ 
more here with you,* now was always asking to go out. In fiiCt, 
what is the use of Imving a handsome &ce and a delicious costume 
if one does not display than? 

He also noticed that Cosette had no longer the same taste fmr the 
back garden. Now she preferred the garden, and did not dislike 
to promenade back and forth in front of the railed fence. Jean , 
Valjean, who was shy, never set foot in the garden. He kept to his 
back yard, like a dog. 

Cosette, in gaining the knowledge that she was beautiful, lost 
the grace of ignoring it. An exquisibs grace, for beauty enhanced 
by ingenuousness is inefiabk, and nothiti^ is so adoratdb as a 
dazzling and innocent creature who wa% alor^, holding in her 
hand ^e key to paradise without being ccn^ous of it. But .i^at dm 
had lo^t in ingenuous grace, she gained in pensive and serious charm. . 
Her whole pciaon, permeated with the joy of youth, <3i innocence, 
and <rf beauty, 4n?^thc4 forth a splendid mdancholy. 

It at ihli epoch that Maxh^, after the lapse of six months, 
saw ha once more at ^ Lnxanbourg. 



6, The BaUU Begun 


CosETTE in her shadow, like Marius in his, was all ready /to take 
fire* Destiny, with its mysterious and fatal patience, slowW drew 
together these two beings, all charged and all languishiiL with 
the stormy electricity of passion, these two souls which were laden 
with love as two clouds are laden with lightning, and which were 
bound to overflow and mingle in a look like the clouds in a flash 
of fire, \ 

The glance has been so much abused in love romances diat it 
has finally fallen into disrepute. One hardly dares to say, now- 
adays, that two beings fell in love because they looked at each 
oflhier. That is the way people do fall in love, nevertheless, and the 
only way. The rest is nothing, but the rest comes afterwards. 
Nodiing is more real than these great shocks which two souls 
convey to each other by the exchange of that spark. 

At that particular hour when Cosette unconsciously darted ithat 
glance which troubled Marius, Marius had no suspicion that he 
had also launched a look which disturbed Cosette. 

He caused her the same good and the same evil. 

She had been in the habit of seeing him for a long time, and she 
had scrutinized him as girls scrutinize and see, while looking else- 
where. Marius still considered Cosette ugly, when she had already 
begun to think Marius handsome. But as he paid no attention to 
her, the young man was nothing to her. 

Still, Ae could not refirain from saying to herself that he had 
beautiful hair, beautiful eyes, handsome teeth, a charming tone 
of voice when she heard him conversing vdth his comrades, that 
he held himself badly when he walked, if you like, but with a grace 
duM: was all his own, that he did not appear to be at all stupid, that 
his whole person was noble, gentle, simple, proud, and that, in 
diort, though he seemed to be poor, yet his air was fine. 

On the day wh^ their eyes met at last, and said to each other 
thc^ fits^ obscure, and ineffitble things which the gknee lisps, 
Gose^ did not immediately miderstaiid. She returned thoughtfully 
to d&e house in the Rue de FOuest, where Jean Vayean, according 
eustom, had come to q>end six weeb. The next morning, on 
^ thought diat strange young man, so long indiffarent 
Sind Icy, adm now seraied to pay attention to her, and it did not 
ap^pear to htr that tbo attention was the least m ^ world agreealde 
in hca^ iShe oh die cemttary, somewhat imsensed at this handr 
shme and disdainful individual. Asubdiatum war st&ted wh^ 
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hti* It Struck her, and die idea caused her a wholly childish joy^ 
that she was going to take her revenge at last. 

Knowing that iie was beautiM, she was thorou^y conscious,, 
though in an indistinct ^udiion, that she possessed a weapon. 
Women play widi their beauty as children do with a knife.. They 
wound themselves. 

The reader will recall Marius* hesitations, his palpitations, his 
terrors. He remained on his bench and did not approach. This 
vexed Cosette. One day, she said to Jean Valjean: ‘Father, let us 
stroll about a little in that direction.’ Seeing that Marius did not 
come to her, she went to him. In such cases, all women resemble 
Mahomet And then, strange to say, the first symptom of true love 
in a young man is timidity; in a young girl it is boldness. This is 
surprising, and yet nothing is more simple. It is the two sexes tending 
to approach each other and assuming, each the other’s qu^ides. 

That day, Gosette’s glance drove Marius beside himself^ and 
Marius’ glance set Cosette to trembling. Marius went away con* 
iident, and Cosette uneasy. From that day forth, they adored each 
other. 

The first thing that Cosette felt was a confused and profound 
melancholy. It seemed to her that her soul had become black since 
the day before. She no longer recognized it. The whiteness of soul 
in young girls, which is composed of coldness and gayety, resembles 
snow. It melts in love, which is its sun. 

Cosette did not know what love was. She had never heard the 
word uttered in its terrestrial sense. On the books of profane music 
which entered the convent, amour (love) was replaced by tamhour 
(drum) or pandour. This created enigmas which exercised the 
imaginations of the % girls, such as: Ah, how deligh^ is Ihe dnmf 
or, is not a pandour* But Cosette had left the convent too early 
to have occupied herself much widi the ‘drum.’ There£ire, she did 
not know what name to give to what she now felt. Is any one the 
less ill because one does not know the name of one’s malady? 

She loved with all the more passion because she loved ignorantly. 
She did not know whether it was a good thing or a bad things 
useful or dangmius, eternal or temporary, allowable or inx>hibited;: 
she loved. She would have been greatly astonished, had any one 
said to her: ‘You do not sleep? Butthat is forbidden! You do not jeat? 
Why, that is very bad! You have oppressions and palpitations of 
the heart! That must not be! You bhnh and tuns ps^, when R 
certain being clad in Idack appears at dse tnd of a certain gre^ 
walk? But that is abominabler Sie wouhl not have undepiood, 
msd she.woidd have replied: fault is th<»e. of dj 

psalter 4n wh^ J have no power and of which I know nothing?^ 

It tmned opt that the love whkh presented itself was eacBM^ 
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ia the utate of her «cml. It vms a Bart:of adulation at^ a 
distance, a mute contemplation, the ddyScadOn of a strangdr^ It 
was the ai^rition of youth to youth, the dream of ni^ts l^oome 
a reality yet remaining a dream, the Icmged-Sor f^antom realised 
smd made Hesh at last, but having as yet, neither name, nor ihult, 
nor spot, nor eacigence, nor defect; in a word, the distant lover who 
linge^ in the ideal, a chimsera with a form* Any nearer and more 
pa^ble meeting would have alarmed Gosette at this first stage, 
whra she was half immersed in die exa^^^ted mista of the 
doister. She had all the fears of children and all the fears of nuns 
emnbined. The i^irit of the convent, with which she haa been 
permeated for the space of five years, was still in the prdeess of dow 
evaporation from her person, and made everything tremble amund 
ho*. In this dtuation he was not a lover, he was not even an admirer, 
he was a vision. She set herself to adoring Marius as something 
charming, luminous, and impossible. 

< As extreme innocence borders on extreme coquetry, she smiled 
ait him with all frankness. 

Every day, she looked for%md to the hour for their walk with 
im^ttence, she found Marius there, she felt herself unspeakably 
happy, and thought in ail sincerity that, she was expressing! her 
Mhoie thoi^t when she said to Jean Valjean; — 

^What a delicious garden that Luxembourg Is!* 

Marius and Cosette were in the dsuk as to one another. They 
did not address each other, diey did not salute each odier, they 
did not know each other; they saw each odier; and like stars of 
heaven which are sqparated by millions of leagues, they lived by 
gaaing at each other. 

it was thus that Gosette gradually became a woman and 
cfovdloped, beautiful and loving, with a consciousness of her beauty, 
and in ignorance of her love, ^e was a coqumte to bpot dirough 
her ^pK>rance. 


7. To Om Sadnis$ Oppose a Sadness md a Hdf 

have their instincts. Oldmid etmial Mofrior Natih^ 
vMEMxi Jean Valjean in a dim way of dmpreimtoe of Mnri^^ 
Vagean shuddered to the v^T bottom cf hh tbid. Jean Vailje# 
saw nothing, knew nothing, and yei he scamied wil|^ 
attention, & darkness in wliidi he walked, as ihoti^ hie lUt 
on tom si^ of him sometoing m process of conMmctkm# and on^ 
odiertecmMrthuig was cradling away. Marius, alto wantol, 

and, in aeootdauice widi the deqp lawdf God,hyihmstono Mo&er 
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Nature^ did all he could to keep out of sight of Either.’ Never- 
theless, it came to pass that Jean Valjean somettmes envied him. 
Marius* manners were no longer in the least natural. He exhibited 
ambiguous prudence and awkward daring. He no longer came 
quite close to them as formerly. He seated himsdf at a daitance 
and pretended to be reading; why did he pretend that? Formerly 
he had come in his old coat, now he wore his new one every day; 
Jean Valjean was not sure that he did not have his hair curled, his 
eyes were very queer, he wore gloves ; in short, JeanValjean cordially 
detested this young man. 

Gosette allowed nothing to be divined. Without knowing just 
what was the matter with her she was convinced that there was 
something in it, and that it must be concealed. 

There was a coincidence between the taste for the toilet which 
had recently come to Gosette, and the habit of new clothes developed 
by that stranger which was very repugnant to Jean Valjean. It 
might be accidental, no doubt, certainly, but it was a menacing 
accident. 

He never opened his mouth to Gosette about this stranger. One 
day, however, he could not refrain from so doing, and, with that 
vague despair which suddenly casts the lead into the depths of its 
despair, he said to her *What a very pedantic air that young man 
has!’ 

Gosette, but a year before only an indifferent little girl, would 
have replied *Why, no, he is charming.’ Ten years later, with the 
love of Marius in her heart, she would have answered *A pedant 
and insufferable to the sight! You are right!’ — ^At the moment in 
life and the heart which she had then attained, she contented hendlf 
with replying, with supreme calmness; ‘That young man!’ 

As though she now beheld him for the first time in her life. 

‘How stupid I am!’ thought Jean Valjean. ‘She had not noticed 
him. It is I who have pointed him out to her.’ 

Oh, simplicity of the old! oh, die depth of children! 

It is one of the laws of those fresh years of sufi^Bring and trouble, 
of those vivacious conflicts betwe^ a first love and thefirst obstacles, 
that the young girl does not allow herself to be caught in any trap 
whatever, and that the young man fidls into every one. J^ 
Valjean had instituted an undeclared war against Marius, whidi 
Marina, with the sublime stupidity of his passion and his age^ did 
not divine. Jean Valjean laid a host ofambushesibr him;hechat^^ 
his hour, he chans^ his bench, he forgot his handkerchief, he 
came alone to the laixembourg; Marius dashed headlong into aS 
these snares; and to all the interrogation marks planted by Jean 
Valiean in hk path-way, he ing^uously answered Bm 
CSosette temainid immiiired in her apparent unconoem and in her 
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Imparturibaye tranquillity, so that Joan Vaijean arrived at the 
iollDudng conclusion: *That ninny is madly in love with Gosette^ 
but Cosette does not even know that he exists/ 

Koxie die less did he bear in his heart a mournful tremor. The 
minute when Cosette would love might strike at any moment. 
Does not everything begin with indifference? 

Only once did Cosette make a mistake and alarm him. rie rose 
6rom his seat to depart, after a stay of three hours, and shJt said: 
"What, already?’ A 

Jean Vaijean had not discontinued his trips to the Luxemobuig, 
as he did not wish to do anything out of the way, and as, above all 
things, he feared to arouse Cosette; but during the hours which 
were so sweet to the lovers, while Cosette was sending her smite to 
the intoxicated Marius, who perceived nothing else now, and who 
xmw saw nothing in all the world but an adored and radiant face, 
Jean Vaijean was fixing on Marius flashing and terrible eyes. He, 
who had finally come to believe himself incapable of a malevolent 
feeling, experienced moments when Marius was present, in which 
he thought he was becoming savage and ferocious once more, and 
he telt the old depths of his soul, wdiich had formerly containec^ so 
much wrath, opening once more and rising up against that young 
man. It almost seemed to him that unknown craters were forming in 
his bosom. 

What! he was there, that creature! What was he there for? He 
came creqping about, smelling out, examining, trying! He came, 
sayitig: "Hey! Why not?’ He came to prowl about his, Jean 
Vidjean’s, life! to prowl about his happiness, with the purpose of 
seizing it and bearing it away! 

Jean Vaijean added: "Yes, that’s it! What is he in search of? An 
advmxture! What does he want? A love affair! A love affair! 
And I? What! I have been first, the most wretched of men, and 
then the most unhaf^, and 1 have traversed sixty years of life 
on my knees, 1 have suffered everything that man can suffer, I 
have grown old whbout having been young, 1 have lived without 
a family, widiout rdativei, widiout fiends, without life, without 
dbESdren, 1 have left my blo^ on every stone, on every bramble, cm 
eimy m^post, along every wall, 1 have been gentle, though otWs 
have been hai^ to me, and l^d, sSihough othm have been 
malicious, I have become an honest man once more, in ^ite of 
repented lot the evil that I have done and have 
tbeevS that has been done tome, amlajtthe moment vdien 
I tecdive my xtxxm^tense, at ^ moment whmi it is all ever, at the 
nupment vAidh I am just toudNibg the goal, at the moment vrisda 
i ^ve is well, it is good, I Imve paid» I haste 

;eadied to take^ v an ish , and’^t 
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shall tose CkEctte, and I shall lose my my joy, my soul, 
because it has pleased a great booby to come aid lounge at the 
Luxembourg.’ 

Then his eyes were filled with a sad and extraordinaxy gleam. 

It was no Irniger a man gazing at a man; it was no longer an 
enemy surveying an enemy. It was a dog scanning a thief. 

The reader knows the rest. Marius pursued his senseless course. 
One day he followed Cosette to the Rue dc I’Ouest. Another day 
he spoke to the porter. The porter, on his side, i^oke, and said to 
Jean Valjean; ‘Monsieur, who is that curious young man who is 
asking for you?* On the morrow Jean Valjean besto\^ on Marius 
that glance which Marius at l^t percdved. A week later, Jean 
Valjean had taken his departure. He swore to himsdfthat he would 
never again set foot either in the Luxembourg or in fixe Rue de 
rOuest. He returned to the Rue Plumet. 

Cosette did not complain, she said nothing, she asked no quesdons, 
she did not seek to learn his reasons; she had already reached the 
point where she was afraid of being divined, and of betraying hersdf. 
Jean Valjean had no eaqperience of these miseries, the only miseries 
which are charming and the only ones with which he was not 
acquainted; the consequence was that he did not understand the 
grave significance of Cosette’s silence. 

He merely noticed that she had grown sad, and he grew gloomy. 
On his side and on hers, inexperience had joined issue. 

Once he made a triaL He asked Cosette: — 

‘Would you like to come to the Luxembourg?’ 

A ray illuminated Cosette’s pale face. 

‘Yes,’ said she. 

They went thither. Three months had elapsed. Marius no loiter 
went there. Marius was not there. 

On the fbllowing day, Jean Valjean askedCosesette again: — 

‘Would you like to come to the Luxembourg?’ 

She replied, sadly and gently:— 

‘No.’ 

Jean Valjean was hurt by thk sadness, and heart-broken at this 
gentleness. 

What was going on in that mind which was so young and yet 
already so impenetrable? What was on its way there witto? W^t 
was taking place in Cosette’s soul? Sometimes, instead of gdbg to 
bed, Jean Valjean remained seated on his pallet, with his limd m 
hhlumds, and he passed whole nights a4^ hhnsdf: *What 
Cosette in her mind?’ and in thihkmg of the things that she 
be ty^dng about. , , ^ 

Ohi atmchmomentSjwImtmournfy fiances did he caMtow^ads" 
that etcher, that chaste peak, that abode 
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ll^iaciar of virtue! How he contemplated, with despairing ecstasy, 
that convent garden, full of ignored flowers and cloistered virgins, 
vAtrc all perfumes and all souls mount straight to heaven! How 
he adored that Eden forever closed against him, whence he had 
voluntarily and madly emerged! How he regrett^ his abnegation 
and his folly in having brought Gosette back into the world, poor 
hero of sac^ce, seiz^ and hurled to the earth by his ve^ self- 
devotion! How he said to himself: ‘What have I done?’ I 
However, nothing of all this was perceptible to Cosetm. No 
ill-temper, no harshness. His face was always serene and kind! Jean 
Va4}ean*s manners were more tender and more paternal than\ever. 
If anything could have betrayed his lack of joy, it was his incr^sed 
suavity. ' 

On her side, Gosette languished. She suffered from the absence 
of Marius as die had rejoiced in his presence, peculiarly, without 
exactly being conscious of it. When Jean Valjean ceased to take 
her on their customary strolls, a feminine instinct murmured 
confusedly, at the bottom of her heart, that she must not seem to set 
store on ^e Luxembourg garden, and that if this proved to be a 
matter of indifference to her, her father would take her thi^er 
once more. But days, weeks, months, elapsed. Jean Valjean had 
tacitly accepted Cosette’s tacit consent. She regretted it. It was too 
late. So Marius had disappeared; all was over. The day on which 
she returned to the Luxembourg, Marius was no longer there.What 
was to be done? Should she ever find him again? She felt an anguish 
at her heart, which nothing relieved, and which augmented every 
day; she no longer knew whether it was winter or summer, whether 
it was raining or shining, whether the birds were singing, whether 
it was the season for dahlias or daisies, whether the Luxembourg 
was more charming than the Tuileries, whether the linen which 
the laundress brought home was starched too much or not enough, 
whether Toussaint had done ‘her marketing’ well or ill; and she 
remained dejected, absorbed, attentive to but a single thought, her 
eyes vague and starir^, as when one gazes by night at a bl^k and 
fodiomless spot where an apparition has vanished. 

However, she did not allow Jean Valjean to perceive anything 
<rf this, except her pallor. ^ 

She still wore her sweet fkce for hixnl 
This pallor sufficed but too thoroughly to trouble Jean Valjean. 
ScAbetimes he asked ber:-^ 

V , ^*What is the matter with y<m?’ 

I y replied: ‘There is nothing the matter with me,’ 

' VjAmd after a silence, when she divined that he was sad abo» she 
wtriiM add!~ 

•And you, fiifher— h there anytibixig wrong with you?‘ 
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‘W&h me? Nothing/ toid he. “ 

These two beings who had loved each other so exclusivdf^ and 
with $0 touching an affection^ and who had lived so long for each 
other, now suffered side by side, each on die other’s aenoont; 
without acknowledging it to each other, without anger towards each 
other, and with a smUe. 


8* The Chain-Gang 

Jean Valjean was the more unhappy of the two. Youth, even in its' 
sorrows, always possesses its own peculiar radiance. 

At times, Jean Valjean suffered so greatly that he became puerile. 
It is the property of grief to cause the childish side of man to 
reappear. He had an unconquerable conviction that Gosette was 
escaping from him. He would have liked to resist, to retain her, to 
arouse her enthusiasm by some external and brilliant matter. These 
ideas, puerile as we have just said, and at the same time senile, 
conveyed to him, by their very childishness, a tolerably just notion 
of the influence of gold lace on the imaginations of young girls. 
He once chanced to see a general on horseback, in full uniform, pass 
along the street, Comte Coutard, the commandant of Paris. He 
envied that gilded man; what happiness it would be, he said to 
himself, if he could put on that suit which was an incontestable 
thing; and if Cosette could behold him thus, she would be dazzled, 
and when he had Gosette on his arm and passed the gates of 
the Tuileries, the guard would present arms to him, and that 
would suffice for Gosette, and would dispel her idea of looking 
at young men. 

An u^oreseen shock was added to these sad reflections. 

In the isolated life which they led, and since they had come to 
dwell in the Rue Plumet, they had contracted one habit they 
sometimes took a pleasure trip to see the sun rise, a mild species 
of enjoyment which befits those who are entering life and those who 
are quitting it. 

For those who love solitude, a walk in the early morning is 
equivalent to a stroll by night, with the cheerfulness of nature add^. 
The streets are deserted and the birds are singing. Gosette, a bird 
herself, Uked to rise early. These matutinal excursions were planned 
on the preceding evening. He proposed, and she agreed. It 
arranged like a plot, they set out before daybre^ and these brips 
were so many small dd%hts for Oosette. These innocent eooen-^ 
tridties please young people. 

Jean VaQdin’s indinadon led him, as we have seen to titae mast 
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^ftquented apots^ to folitary nooks, to ^M^gotten places* There then 
existed, in the vicinity ofthe barriers dfParis, a sort of poor meadow, 
yrhich were almost confounded with the city, where grew in summer 
sickly gr^, and which, in autunm, after the harvest had been 
^Iher^, presented the appearaxice, not of having been reaped, but 
peded. Jean Valjean lo^^ to haunt these fidds. Gosette not 
bored there. It meant solitude to him and liberty to her. [There, 
die became a little girl once more, she could run and almo» play ; 
she took off her hat, laid it on Jean Valjean’s knees, and garner^ 
bunches of flowers. She gazed at the butterflies on the flowers, 
but did not catch them; gentleness and tenderness are born with 
love, and the young girl who cherishes within her breast a trembling 
and fragile ideal has mercy on the wing of a butterfly. She wove 
garlands of peoples, which she placed on her head, and which, 
crossed and penetrated with sunlight, glowing until they flamed, 
formed for her rosy face a crown of burning embers. 

Even after their life had grown sad, they kept up their custom 
of early strolls. 

One morning in October, therefore, tempted by the serene 
perfection of the autumn of 1831, they set out, and found thpm- 
selves at break oi day near the Barrie du Maine. It was not dawn, 
it was daybreak; a delightful and storn moment. A few constellations 
here and there in the deep, pale azure, the earth all black, the 
heavens aU white, a quiver amid the blades of grass, everywhere 
the mysterious chill of twilight. A lark, which seemed mingled 
with the stars, was carolling at a prod^ous height, and one would 
have declared that that hymn of pettiness calmed immensity. In 
the East, the Val-de-Grice projected its dark mass on the clear 
horizon with the sharpness of steel; Venus dazadingly brilliant was 
rising behind that dome and had the air of a soul making its 
escape fi-mn a gloomy edifice. 

All was peace and silence; there was no one bn the road; a few 
stray labourers, of whom they caught barely a glimpse, were on 
their way t/o their work along die side-paths. 

Jean Vaiyean was sitting in a cross-walk on some planks deposited 
at the gate of a timber«yard. His fade was turned towards the 
b%hway, his back towards the light; he had fong^tten the sim which 
yim on die point of rising; he had sur^into one of those profound 
abmiptions in which the mind becomes concentrated, which 
even the eye, and which are equivalmt to |bur waBs* 
are bi^tatxims which may be cadled v^tical; inhon ofie h 
at idle bottom of than, time is required to return to earth. Jean 
Vhyean Imd plunged into one of these reveries. He was thixikirg 
of Oosette, of the happiness that was possible if nothing came 
bowoen him an her, of die lifih t wih whi^ she filled his life, a %ht 
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whkh was but the enmnation of her sovl» He was almost hafipy ia 
his revery . Closettej, who was standmg beside him^ was gazing at the 
clouds as diey turned rosy. 

All at once Cbsette exckimed: Tather, I should think some one 
was coming yonder,’ Jean Valjean raised his eyes. 

Gosette was right. The causeway which le^ to the ancient 
Barrie du Maine is a prolongation, as the reader knows, of the 
Rue de S^es, and is cut at right angles by the inner boulevard. 
At the elbow of the causeway and the boulevard, at the spot where 
it branches, they heard a noise which it was difficult to account for 
at that hour, and a sort of confused pile made its appearance. Some 
shapeless thing which was coming icom the boulevard was turning 
into the road. 

It grew larger, it seemed to move in an orderly manner, thot^^h 
it was bristling and quivering; it seemed to be a vehicle, but its 
load could not be distinctly made out. There were horses, wheels,, 
shouts; whips were cracking. By degrees the outlines became fixed,, 
although bathed in shadows. It was a vehicle, in &€t, which had 
just turned from the boulevard into the highway, and which was 
directing its course towards the barrier near which sat Jean Valjean ; 
a second, of the same aspect followed, then a third, then a fourth; 
seven chariots made their appearance in succession, the heads of 
the horses touching the rear of die wagon in front. Figures were 
moving on these vehicles, flashes were visible through the dusk as 
though there were naked swords there, a clanking became audible 
which resembled the rattling of chains, and as this something 
advanced, the sound of voices waxed louder, and it turned into a 
terrible thing such as emerges from the cave of dreams. 

As it drew nearer, it assumed a form, and was outlined behind the 
trees with die pallid hue of an apparition; the mass grew white; 
the day, which was slowly dawning, cast a wan li^t on this swarming 
heap which was at once both sepulchral and living, the hea^ 
the figures turned into the faces of corpses, and &is is what it 
proved to be; — 

Seven wagons were driving in a file along the road. The first 
six weri^ singularly construct. They resembled coopers’ drays^ 
they consist^ of long ladders placed on two wheels and forming 
barrows at their rear extremities* Each dray« or rather let us say^ 
each ladder, was attadhed to four horses harnessed, tandem^ On 
diese ladders strange clustm of men were being d^wn. the 
fidnt these mai w«re to be divined ra<her than seen. lydaQT- 
four cm each vehicle, twdve op. a side, bade to bade, facing ^ 
passer»43y, their legs dangling in the air,-'-d 3 ^is was die manner m 
which these men were travdl^, and behind their bamks they .had 
something which clanked, and which was a chain, and on- 
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tiidtiB something which shoiii^ and Whidi was an iron coHar. Each 
man had his collar^ but the chain was for all; so that if these four 
and twenty men had occasion to alight from the dray and wall^ 
th^ were seized with a sort of inexorable unityi and were obliged 
to wind over the ground widi the chain fbr a Imckbone^ somewhat 
alter the fashion on millq^eds. In die back and front 6f each 
v^kle, two men armed with muskets stood erect, each tiolding 
one end of the diain under his foot. The iron necklets were rauare. 
Ihe seventh vehicle, a huge rack-sided baggage wagon, without a 
hood, had four wheels and six horses, and carried a sonorom pile 
bf iron boilers, cast-iron pots, braziers, and chains, among Which 
were mingled several men who were pinioned and stretched at full 
length, and who seemed to be ill. This wagon, all lattice-work; was 
j^nished with dilapidated hurdles which appeared to have served 
former punishments. These vehicles kept to the middle of the 
road. On each side marched a double hedge of guards of infamous 
aspect, wearing three-cornered hats, like the soldiers under the 
Directory, dbabby , covered with spots and holes, muffled in uniforms 
of veterans and the trousers of undertakers* men, half grey, half 
blue, which were almost hanging in with red epaulets, yc^ow 
shoulder-belts, short sabres, musket^ and cudgels; they were a 
species of soldier-bladkguanb. These myrmidens seemed composed 
of the abjectness of the beggar and the authority of the executioner. 
The one who appeared to be their chief hdd a postilion’s whip in 
his hand. All these details, blurred by the dimness of dawn, became 
and more clearly outlined as the light increased. At the head 
and in the rear of the convoy rode mounted gendarmes, serious 
and widi sword in fist. 

This procession was so long that when the first vehicle reached 
tbk barrier, the last was batdy debouching frean the boulevard. 
A throng, sprung it u impoaable to say whence, and formed in a 
tBdnkling, as is frequently the case in Paris, pressed forward from 
bo& sides d the road and lodked on. In the neighbourii^ lanes the 
themts of people caU^ to each other and the wooden shoes 
m^ket-gardeners hastening up to gaae were audible. 

The men massed upon the drays afiowed themselves to be jolted 
along in sfience. They were frrid wiih-the chffl of morufog* 
alt wore linen trousers, and thdr bare lbet weire fflrust into wooden 
shoes. The rest of their costume was a fhniasy of M^tchednt^. 
Their accoutrements were hmrildy incongruous; nothing is more 
funereal dxan the harlequin in rags. Battored fbit hatii, tarpaulin 
caps, hideous woollen nig^itcaps, and, side by side with a short 
hkniatf a bbdt coat broken at the efoow; many wore women’s 
headgear* had badeefr on thdkr faea^; hairy brOasts wM 
vidjhle; dnough the rents in tbek garments tattooed designs 
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could be descried; texu{des of Low, Saminig: beeuns, C!u|^; 
erup^i^ and us^ealthy ted blotdbes could rIi^ be ismsil TWo or 
three had a straw r<^ at^cked to the cross-*bar of the dray^ and 
suspended under them like a stin^, which suppcurM their Ibet : 
One of them hdd in his hand and raised to his moudi something 
which had the a|^>earan€eof a bladtstoneand which he seemed to . 
be gnawing; it was bread which he was eadiig. There were no eyes 
there which were not either dry, dulled, or flaming with an evil 
light. The escort troop cursed, the men in chains did not utter a 
syllable; from time to time, the sotmd of a blow became audible 
as the cudgels descended on shoulder-blades or d^ulls; soine.of 
these nacn were yawning; their rags were terrible; their feet hung 
down, their shoulders oscillated, their heads clashed toother, their 
fetters clanked, their eyes glared ferociously, their fists clenched or 
fell open inertly like the hands of corpses; in the rear of the convoy 
ran a band of children screaming with laughter. 

This file of vehicles, whatever its nature was, was mournful. It 
was evident that to-morrow, that an hour hence, a pouring rain 
might descend, that it might be followed by another and another,, 
and that their dilapidated garments would be drenched, that once 
soaked, these men would not get dry again, that once chilled, they 
would not again get warm, that theh linen trousers would be glued 
to their hones by the down-pour, that the water would fill their 
shoes, that no lariies from the whips would be able to prevent their 
jaws from chattering, that itkt chain would continue to bind them 
by the neck, that their legs would continue to dangle, and it waa 
impossible not to shudder at the s^t of these human beings thus 
bound and passive beneath the cold clouds of autumn, and delivi^red 
over to the rain, to the blast, to all the furies of the air, like trees 
and stones. 

Blows from the Cudgel were not omitted even in the case of the 
sick men, who lay there knotted with ropes and motionless on the 
seventh wagon, and who appeared to have been tossed , there IBce 
sacks filled with npjs^. 

Suddenly, the sun made its appearance; dm inunense light of the 
Orient tnunt forth, and one woiidd have said that it h^d set fire to 
all thosrfcrocious heads. Their tongues wwe unloos^; a emi- 
gration of gri, and forgs exploded.! TObe broa# hormn^l 
sheet of light severed the i in two its, 

bodies^ leaving feet and yihedbi in fee obirity. Thi^hts ^dc^ 
their a|3peariuice.on these faces; it waa a terrible mofemt; vimie 
demons removed, fierce souls laid bear. Though 

lighted up, this wild throng remained in gloom. Some, yrho yfm 
gay, had in thdur mouths ferouife whi^ they bl<n!vve]mm over 
the crowd, pickup out fee wmnen; fee dawn accentuated^ these 
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kamntable profiles witb the blackness of its shadbivs; there was not 
one of these ereatures who w^ not deformed by reason of wretched* 
nxsB; and the whole was so monstrous diat one would have said 
that the sun’s brilliancy had been changed into the glare of the 
lightning. The wagon4oad which headed the line had struck up a 
song, and were shouting at the top of their voices with a haggard 
jovi^ty, a pot-pourri by Desaugiers, then famous, calira The 
Vestal; ^e trees shivered motumfully; in the cross-lanes, TOunte- 
nances of bourgeois listened in idiotic delight to these coarse f trains 
droned by spectres. 

All sorts of distress met in this procession as in chaos; herd were 
to be found the facial angles of every sort of beast, old men, youths, 
bald heads, grey beards, cynical monstrosities, sour resignation, 
savage grins, senseless attitudes, snouts surmoimted by caps, heads 
like those of young girls with cockscrew curls on the temples, 
infantile visages, and by reason of that, horrible thin skeleton faces, 
to which death alone was lacking. On the first cart was a negro, 
who had been a slave, in all probability, and who could make a 
comparison of his chains. The irightfol leveller from below, shame, 
had passed over these brows; at ^at d^^e of abasement, the last 
transformations were sufifered by all in their extremest depths, jand 
ignorance, converted into dulness, was the equal of intelligence 
converted into despair. There was no choice possible between these 
men who appeared to the eye as the flower of the mud. It was 
evident that the person who had had the ordering of that unclean 
procession had not classified them. These beii^ had been fettered 
and coupled pell-mdl, in alphabetical disorder, probably, and 
loaded hap-hazard on those carts. Nevertheless, horrors, when 
grouped together, always end by evolving a result; all additions 
of wretched men give a sum total, each chain exhaled a common 
soul, and each dray-load had its own physiognomy. By die side ci 
the one where they were singing, thm was one where they were 
howling; a third i^a-e they were begging; one could be seen in 
which they were gnashing their teeth; another load menaced the 
spectators, another blasphemed God; the last was as siloit as the 
tomb, Dante would have thought that he beheld his seven circles 
t^ hdl on the march. The ntarch of the damned to their tortures, 
performed in sinister wise, not on iSbt formidable and flaming 
diarsot of the Apocalypse^ but, what was more mournful than diat, 
on the gibbet cart 

guards, who a hook cm the end of his ctui^, 
made a pretence firom thne to stkrii^; up ihis xnw 

hmnaxi fflth. An old woman in the aowd pointed them out lo 
1m;|^ five years old, and said to him: ^Rascal, dtat be e 

warr^to'you!* 
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As the songs and blasphemies increased, the man appeared 
to be the captain of the escort cracked his whip, and at diat signal, 
a fearful dull and blind flogging, whidi produced the sound of hail, 
fell upon the seven dray4oads; many roared and feamed at the 
mouth; which redoubled the delight of the street urchins who had 
hastened up, a swarm of flies on these wounds. 

Jean Valjean’s eyes had assumed a frightful expression. They were 
no longer eyes; they were those deep and glassy objects which 
replace the glance in the case of certain wretched men, which seem 
unconscious of reality, and in which flames the reflection of terrors 
and of catastrophes. He was not looking at a spectacle, he was seeing 
a vision. He tried to rise, to flee, to make his escape; he could not 
move his feet. Sometimes, the ^ings fliat you see seize upon you 
and hold you fast. He remained nailed to the spot, petrified, stupid, 
asking himself, athwart confused and inexpressible anguish, what 
this sepulchral persecution signified, and whence had come fliat 
pandemonium which was pursuing him. All at once, he raised his 
hand to his brow, a gesture habitual to those whose memory suddenly 
returns; he remembered that his was, in fact, the usual itinerary, 
that it was customary to make this detour in order to avoid all 
possibility of encountering royalty on the road to Fontainebleau, 
and that, five and thirty years before, he had himself passed through 
that barrier. 

Gosette was no less terrified, but in a different way. She did not 
understand; what she beheld did not seem to her to be possible; 
at length she cried: — 

‘Father! What are those men in those carts?’ 

Jean Valjean replied: ‘Convicts.* 

‘Whither arc they going?* 

‘To the galleys.* 

At that moment, the cudgelling, miiltiplied by a hundred hai^ 
became zealous, blows with the flat of the sword were mingled 
with it, it was a perfect storm of wh4>8 and dubs; the convicts 
bent before it, a hideous obedience was evoked by the torture, and 
all held their peace, darting glances like chained wolves. 

Gosetfe trembled in every limb; she resumed: — 

‘Fathw, are they still men?* 

‘Sometimes,* answered the unhappy man. 

It was the chain^^gang, in fact, whidi had set out before da)d>r^ 
from Bidbtrt, and had taken the road to Mans in older to avoid 
Fontainebleau, \yhere the Kii^ th(^ was. l%i$ caused the hor^le 
journey to last three or four days fonger; but torture may st^y 
be protettged with the dbjicct dT sparing the royal personage u 
of it. '' ' 

Jean Valjeah ietumed home uttedy overwhehned. Sudi en- 
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cowibers are 4»ocks, and the xn^nory that diey leave behind them 
rescales a thorouc^ flaking up. 

Nevertheletts, Jean Valjean did not observe that, on his way back 
to the Rue de Babylcme with Cosette, die latter was plying him . 
with odier questions on the subject of what they had just seen; 
perhaps he was too much absorbed in his own dejection to notice 
herwords andreply to them. But when Cosette was leavii^ him in 
the evening, to betake herself to bed, he beard her say in a loW voice, 
and as diough talking to herself: *It seems to me, that if I were to 
find one of those men in my pathway, oh, my God, 1 shomd die 
mendy from the sight of him dose at hand.* \ 

Fortunately, chance ordained that on the morrow pf that mgic 
day, there was some official solemnity apropos of 1 know not what, 
— Uics in Paris, a review in the Champ de Mars, jousts on the Sipne, 
theatrical performances in the Champs-^lystot, fireworks at the Arc 
de l*6toile, illuminations everywhere. Jean Valjean did violence 
to his habits, and took Cosette to see these rejoicings, for the purpose 
of diverting her from the memory of the day before, and of effacing, 
beneath the smiling tumult of ail Paris, the abominable thing which 
had passed before her. The review with which the festival was spiced 
made the presence of uniforms perfectly natural; Jean Valjean 
donned his uniform of a national guard with the vague inv^ard 
feding of a man who is betaking himsdif to shelter. However, this 
trip seemed to attain its object. Cosette, who made it her law to 
please her frtther, and to whom, moreover, ah spectacles were a 
novelty, accq>ted this diversion with the light and easy good grace 
df youth, and did not pout too disdainfiilly at that flutter of enjoy- 
ment called a public ffite; so ffiat Jean Valjean was able to believe 
thait he had succeeded, and that no trace of that hideous vision 
remained. 

Some days later, one morning, when the sun was shining brightly, 
and they were both on the steps leading to the garden, another 
infraction of the rules which Jean Valjean seemed to have unposed 
upon himself, and to the custom of remaining in her chanffier which 
md^choly had caused Cosette to adopt, Cemtte, in a wrapper, 
was standing erect in that negl^ent attire of early morning ^ich 
envelops young girls in an actable way and which produces the 
tiSset o£a doud drawn pver a star; and, with her h^ui baffied in 
. rosy afreragopd sleep, suJ>mittii|g 

man, was pickhig a dahy to pieces. C^tte did not 
jooow ffie.cldightful legends a ek . — ^who was 

them, who oo^d hsivc tau^t h^? Slw was handling the floiver 
in^tmcdyely, innocently, without a sugnekm that to pluck a daisy 
apart » mdo ffie same a heart If thexe were a fourth, and smiling 
Gojice .called Mielaiuhdy, die would have worn the air of that 
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Grace. Jean Vai^ean -was fasdnated by tbe ocmten^p^atlon of 
tiny fingers on tl]At flower, and £[>rgetful of evearytbit^m die radiance 
emitted by that child. A red-breast was warl^ing in the thicket, 
on one side. White dondlets floated across the sl^, so gayly, diat 
one would have said that they had just been set at libei^. Cosette 
went on attentively tearing the leaves from her flower; she seemed 
to be thinking about something; but whatever it was, it must be 
something charming; all at once, she turned her head over her 
shoulder with the delicate languor of a swan, and said to Jean 
Va^ean: ^Father, what are the galleys like?’ 




BOOK FOURTH: SUCCOUR FROM BELOW MAY 
TURN OUT TO BE SUCCOUR FROM ON HIGH 


/. A Wound without^ Healing wUhin 

Thus their life clouded over by degrees. But one diversion^ winch 
had formerly been a happiness, remained to them, ^Mhich was to 
carry bread to those who were hungry, and clothing to those who 
were cold. Cosette often accompanied Jean Valjean on these visits 
to the poor, on which they recovered some remnants of their 
former free intercourse; and sometimes, when the day had been 
a good one, and they had assisted many in distress, and cheered 
and warmed many little children, Cosette was rather merry in the 
evening. It was at this epoch ^at they paid their visit to the 
Jondrette den. 

On the day following that visit, Jean Valjean made his appearance 
in the pavilion in the morning, calm as was his wont, but widi 
a large wound on his left arm which was much inflamed, and very 
angry, which resembled a burn, and which he explained in some 
way or other. This wound resulted in his being detained in the house 
for a month with fever. He would not call in a doctor. When Cosette 
urged him ‘Call the dog-doctor,’ said he. 

Cosette dressed the wound morning and evening with so divine 
an air and such angelic happiness at being of use to him, that Jean 
Valjean felt all his former joy returning, his fears and anxiedes 
dissipating, and he gazed at Cosette, saying: ‘Ohl what a kindly 
wound! Oh! what a good misfortune!’ 

Cosette on perceiving that her &flier was ill, had deserted the 
pavilion and again taken a fancy to the little lodging and the back 
courtyard. She passed nearly all her days beside Jean Vtdjean 
and read to him the books which he desin^. Generally, they were 
books of travel. Jean Valjean was undergoing a new bir&^ his 
happiness was reviving in these ineffable rays; the Luxemb<mrg, 
the prowling young stranger, Gosette’s cohtoess, — aB these ddu^ 
upon his so^ were growing dim. He had r^h^ the point where 
he said to himself: T imagined all that. I am an old fool.’ 

His happiness was so great that the horrible discovery of the 
Th^iandiers made in the Jondrette hovel, imo^Mscted as it was, had, 
after a fashion, glided over him usmotked^ )3e had succeeded in 
making his escape; all trace of him was lo8t--what more did he care 
for! he oriy diought of t%»e wrmdhed beings to pity form. ’Hwe 
they are in prison, mid hfenceforth they wffl be iiK»ikpamtamd^ 
doing any Imrm/ he diought, ’but what a lamenmbte 
distressl’ 
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. Ibr the Mdecnis visioxi of^e Bam^ duM^^ Qosetle hadt 
not fefored to it again. 

Shter Sainte-&le^tilde had taught Ciosette music in the convent; 
Cosette had the voice of a linnet ivith a soul, and sometimes, in the 
evening, in the wounded man’s humble abode, she warbled 
melancholy songs which delighted Jean Valjean. 


Spring came; the garden was so delightful at that season of the 
year, that Jean Valjean said to Cosette: — 



naturally had it come. Then, it was in the month of March, the 
days were growing longer, the winter was departing, the winter 
always bears away with it a portion of our sadness; then came 
Aprils that daybreak of summer, fresh as dawn always is, gay ^ike 
every childhoc^; a little inclined to weep at times hke the new-born 
being that it Is. In that month, nature has charming gleams which 
pass from the sky, from die trees, from the meadows and the flowers 
into the heart of man. 

Ciosette was still too young to escape the penetrating influence 
of that April joy which bore so stroi^ a resemblance to herself. 
Insensibly, axui without her auspecdng the frict, the blackness 
departed from her spirit. In ipring, sad souls grow light, as light &ll8 
into cellaxs at mkiday. Cosette was no longer sad. However, though 
this was so, die did not accoimt f(»r it to herself. In the morning, 
about ten o’clock, Sifrer brekkfi^, whcaoi she had succeeded in 
enticing her fruher into the garden for a quarter of an hour, and 
wjbeq 1^ was pagtog up and down in die sunlight in front of the 
steps, supporting his Iffr armfqir him, she did not perceive that she 
laiig^ evm^ numa^t and di^ she happy. 

^ Jqsn yaj^^, W growing fresh and rosy 

What a good woisii^f he repeated in a whhper# 

. And he fdt graSefril to the Thihiardiers. 

His wound, once healed, he resumed his solitary twii%ht strolh, 
Jt is a. inisi^e to suppose that a person can stroU akm in that 
fiidbjoii in uninhabited regions of Paris without meeting widi 
sonie adventure. 



MoAer Plutarque finds nn Difficulty in ex^mmng u Phmmmm 

One cvcniflg, little Ga^^ochchad had nothing to cat; herwnembered 
that he had not dined on the preceding day either; this was .be- 
coming tiresome. He resolved to make an effort to secure some 
suiter. He strolled out beyond the Salpt^te into deserted 
regions; that is where windfalls are to be found; whare there is no 
one, one always finds something. He reached a settlement which 
appeared to him to be the village of Austeriita. 

In one of his preceding lounges he had noticed there an dd 
garden haunted by an old man and an old woman, and in that 
garden, a passable apple-tree. Beside the apple-tree stood a Sort 
of fruit-house, which was not securely fastened, and where one 
might contrive to get an apple. One apple is a siiq>per; one apple is 
life. That which was Adam’s ruin might prove Gavroche’s salvation. 
The garden abutted on a solitary, unpaved lane, bordered ^th 
brushwood while awaiting the arrival of houses; the garden was 
separated from it by a hedge. 

Gavroebe directed his*steps towards this garden; he found the 
lane, he recognized the apple-tree, he verified the fruit-house, he 
examined the hedge; a hedge means merely one stride. The day 
was declining, there was not even a cat in &e lane, the hour was 
propitious. Gavroche began the operation of scaling the hedge, 
then suddenly paused. Someone was talking in die garden. Gavroche 
peeped through one of the breaks in the hedge. 

A couple of paces distant, at die foot of the hedge on the other 
side, exactly at the point where the gap which he was meditating 
woidd have been m^e, there was a sort of recumbent stone which 
formed a bench, and on this bench was seated the old man of the 
garden, while the old woman was standing ki firont of him. The old 
woman was grumbling. Gavroche, who was not very disartet, 
listened. 

’Monstodr Mabeuf!’ said the old woman. 

‘Mab^i’ thoufh^ Gavroche, ‘that name is a perfect farce.* 

The old man who was thus addressed, <fid not stir. The old 
woman repeated;— 

‘Monsieur Mabeuf!’ 

The old inan> Without rahing bk eyes from the ground, made 
his mind to answer:— r ; 

‘What is it* Mother Phitaroue?* 

Plutarque!’ Gavrocte, ‘aooAw fiirdod 

Sfis. ' 


im, 
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Mother Plutarque began again, and the old man was forced to 
accqpt the conversation: — 

*The landlord is not pleased.* 

‘Why?* 

‘We owe three quarters rent.* 

‘In three months, we shall owe him for four quarters.’ 

‘He says that he will turn you out to sleep.’ 

‘I will go.* 

‘The green-grocer insists on being paid. She will no long^ leave 
her fagots. What will you warm yourself with this winter? W^ shall 
have no wood.’ 

‘There is the sun.’ 

‘The butcher refuses to give credit; he will not let us havA any 
more meat.* ' 

‘That is quite right. I don not digest meat well. It is too heavy.’ 
‘What shall we have for dinner?* 

‘Bread.* 

‘The baker demands a setdement, and says, “no money, no 
bread.’” 

‘That is well.* 

‘What will you eat?’ 

‘We have apples in the apple-room.* 

‘But, Monsieur, we can’t live like thaf without money.* 

‘I have none.* 

The old woman went away, the old man remained alone. He feU 
into thought. Gavroche became thoughtful also. It was almost 
dark. 

The first result of Gavroche’s meditation was, that instead of 
scaling the hedge, he crouched down under it. The branches stood 
apart a little at the foot of the thicket. 

‘Gome,’ exclaimed Gavroche mentally, ‘here’s a nook!* and he 
curled up in it. His back was almost in contact with Father Mabeuf ’s 
bench. He could hear the octogenarian breathe. 

Then, by way of dinner, he tried to 8leq>. 

It was a cat-nap, with one eye open. While he dozed, Gavroche 
kqpt on the watch. 

The twilight pallor of the sky blanched the earth, and the lane 
formed a livid line between two rows .gf dark bushes. 

All at once, in this whitida band, two figures made their ap- 
pearance. One was in front, the other some distance in the rear, 
‘There €xmt two creatures,* muttered Gavroche, 

I^e Brst f(Em seemed to be some ^derly bourgeois, who was 
bent smkI thoughtful, dressed more than i^tnly, and vdio was 
slowfy because of his age, and strolling atout in die open 
evening air. 
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The second was straight, firm, slender. It, regulated its pace by 
that of the first; but in the voltmtary slowness of its gait, supplenei» 
and agility were discernible. This figure had also something fierce 
and disquieting about it, the whole shape was that of what was then 
called an elegant; the hat was of good shape, the coat black, well 
cut, probably of fine cloth, and well fitted in at the waist. The head 
was held erect with a sort of robust grace, and beneath the hat the 
pale profile of a young man could be made out in the dim light. 
This profile had a rose in its mouth. This second form was well 
known to Gavroche; it was Montparnasse. 

He could have told nothing about the other, except that he was 
a respectable old man. 

Gavroche immediately began to take observations. 

One of these two pedestrians evidently had a project connected 
with the other. Gavroche was well placed to watch the course of 
events. The bedroom had turned into a hiding-place at a very 
opportune moment. 

Montparnasse on the hunt at such an hour, in such a place, 
betokened something threatening. Gavroche felt his gamin’s heart 
moved with compassion for the old man. 

What was he to do? Interfere? One weakness coming to the aid 
of another ! It would be merely a laughing matter for Montparnasse. 
Gavroche did not shut his eyes to the fact that, the old man in the 
first place, and the child in the second, would make but two 
mouthfuls for that redoubtable ruffian eighteen years of age. 

While Gavroche was deliberating, the attack took place, abruptly 
and hideously. The attack of the tiger on the wild ass, the attack 
of die spider on the fly. Montparnasse suddenly toss^ away his 
rose, bounded upon the old man, seized him by ^e collar, gra^ied 
and clung to him, and Gavroche with difficulty restrained a scream. 
A moment later one of these men was undemeadi the odier, 
groaning, struggling, with a knee of marble upon his breast. Only, 
it was not just what Gavroche had expected. The one who lay on 
the earth was Montparnasse; the one who was on top was the old 
man. All this took place a few paces distant firom Gavroche. 

The old man had received the shock, had returned it, and that 
in such a terrible fashion, that in a twinkling, the assailant and the 
assailed had exchanged r 61 es. 

^Here’s a hearty veteranl* thought Gavroche. 

He could not rdS^in from clapping his hands. But it was applause 
wasted. It did not reach the coroliatants, absorbed and deafened 
as they were, each by the other, as thdr breath mingled in the 
struggle. 

SOence oisued. Monq^amasse ct^sed his struggles. Gavrbcbe 
huiulged lii this sudde ^Gan he be dead!’ 
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Hie goodman had not uttered a word^ nor givm vent to a cry. 
He rose to his feet, and Gavroche heard him say to Montpanunse: — 

*Oct up.’ 

Montparnasse rose, but the goodman held him fast. Moqt- 
pamasse’s attitude mm the humiliated and furious attitude of the 
wolf who has been caught by a sheqp. 

Gaviodie looked on and listened, making an effort to reinforce 
his eyes with his ears. He was enjoying himself immensely. 

He was repaid for his conscientious anxiety in the character of 
a spectator. He was able to catch on the wing a dialogue which 
bc^rowed fhim the darknw an indescribably tragic accen^ The 
goodman questioned, Montparnasse replied. 

*How old are you?’ 

’Nineteen.’ 

‘You arc strong and healthy. Why do you not work?’ 

‘It bores me.’ 

‘What is your trade?* 

‘An idler.’ 

‘Speak seriously. Gan anything be done for you? What would 
you like to be?’ 

‘A thief.’ 

A pause ensued. Tlie old man seemed absorbed in profound 
thought. He stood motionless, and did not relax his hold; on 
Monqiamasse. 

Every moment the vigorous and agile young ruffian indulged in 
the twitchings of a wild beast caught in a snare. He gave a jerk, 
tried a crook of the knee, twisted his limbs desperately, and made 
efforts to escape. 

The old man did not appear to notice it, and held both his arms 
with one band, with the sovereign indifference of absolute force. 

The old man’s revery lasted for some time, then, looking steadily 
at Montparnasse, he addressed to him in a gentle voice, in the 
midst of the darkness where they stood, a solemn harangue, of 
which Gavroche did not lose a single syllable: — 

‘My child, you are, entering, throu^ indolence, on one of the 
most laborksu lives. Ahi You dedaure yoursdf to be an idler! 
prepare to toO. There is a certain fmnnidable machine,, have you 
seen it? It is the roBing-mill. You must be on your gu^ against 
it, it is crafty ami ftrocious; if it catohes hold of the skirt of your 
cos^t, you wffi be drawn in bodily. IMt machine is laamess. Stop 
wldle them is yet time, and save yoursdlf ! Otherwise, it is all over 
widi you; m a thon dme you be.amoi^ the gearing. Oma 
entangled, hope for nothing Store. theieisnomcife 

repqfe Ibr youl The iron ha^ of im|dacable toll has seiaed you. 
You do not widi to earn your living, to have a.ttok, to ft^a duty! 
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It bores you to be like other men? WellS You will be differ^t 
Labour is the law; he who rejects it will find ennui his torment You 
do not wish to be a workingman, you will be a slave. Toil lets go 
of you on one sale only to grasp you again on the other. You ^ 
not desire to be its fiiend, you shall be its negro sieve. Ahl You 
would have none of the honest wesuiness of men, you shall have the 
sweat of the damned. Where odiers sing, you rattle in your 
throat You will see afer off, firom below, other men at work; it 
will seem to you that they are resting. The labourer, the harvester, 
die sailor, the blacksmith, will appear to you in glory like the blessed 
spirits in paradise. What radiance surrounds the ibxge! To guide 
the plough, to bind die sheaves, is joy. The bark at liberty in die 
wind, what delight! Do you, lazy idler, delve, drag on, roll, march! 
Drag your halter. You are a of burden in the team of hell! 
Ah! To do nothing is your object. Well, not a week, not a day, not 
an hour shall you have free from oppression. You will be able to 
lift nothing without anguish. Every minute that passes will make 
your muscles crack. What is a feather to others will be a rock to 
you. The simplest things will become steep acclivities. Life will 
become monstrous all about you. To go, to come, to breathe, will 
be just so many terrible labours. Your lungs will produce on you 
the effect of weighing a hundred pounds. Whether you shall walk 
here rather than there, will become a problem that must be solved. 
Any one who wants to go out simply gives his door a push, and there 
he is in the open air. If you wish to go out, you will be obliged to 
pierce your wall. What docs every one who wants to step into the 
street do? He goes down stairs; you will tear up your sheets, Uttle 
by litde you will make of them a rope, then you will climb out of 
your window, and you will suspend yourself by that thread over 
an abyss, and it will be night, amid storm, rain, and the hurricane, 
and if the rope is too short, but one way of descending will remain 
to you, to fall. To drop hap*hazard into the gulf, firom an unknown 
height, on what? On what is benealb, on the imknown. Or you will 
crawl up a chimney-flue, at the risk of burning; or you will creqp 
through a sewer-pipe, at the risk of drowning; I do not !^>eak of the 
holes that you wfli be obliged to mask, of the stones which you will 
have to take up and replace twenty times a day, of ibe piaster that 
you wjll have to hide in your straw pallet. A lo<^ presents itself; the 
bourgeois has in his pocket a key made by a lockWth. If ^^u wish 
to pass but, you will be con^fenmed to execute a terrible wt^k of 
art ; you wfil take a large sou, you wiU cut it in two plates ; with what 
toc4i? You wUl have to invent thmu That is your business. Iben 
you wiB hollow out the interior of these i^ttcsy takif^ great care 
of the outside, and you will make on the edges a threadi so tbat 
they be ac^usted one upon the other ISbe a box it* 
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The top and bottom thus screwed together, nothing will be suspected. 
To the overseers it will be only a sou; to you it will be a box. What 
will you put in this box? A small bit of steel. A watch-spring, in 
which you will have cut teeth, and whidi w^ form a saw. With 
this saw, as long as a pin, and concealed in a sou, you will cut the 
bolt of the lock, you will sever bolts, the padlock of your chain, and 
the bar at your window, and the fetter on your leg. This masterpiece 
finished, this prodigy accomplished, all these miracles of / art, 
address, skill, and patience executed, what wiU be your recon^nse 
if it becomes known that you are the author? The dungeon. Inere 
is your future. What precipices are idleness and pleasure! DoWu 
know that to do nothing is a melancholy resolution? To livi^ in 
idleness on the property of society! to be useless, that is to ^y, 
pernicious! This leads straight to ^e depth of wretchedness. Woe 
to the man who desires to be parasite! He will become vermm! 
Ah! So itdoesnotpleaseyoutowork? Ah! You have but one thought, 
to drink well, to eat well, to sleqp well. You will drink water, you 
will eat black bread, you will sleep on a plank with a fetter whose 
cold touch you will feel on your fiesh all night long, riveted to your 
limbs. You will break those fetters, you wfil flee. That is wdl. You 
will crawl on your belly through the brushwood, and you will eat 
grass like the beasts of the forest. And you will be recaptured. And 
then you will pass years in a dungeon, riveted to a wall, groping for 
your jug that you may drink, gnawing at a horrible IobS of darkness 
which dc^ woidd not touch, eating beans that the worms have eaten 
bdbre you. You will be a wood-louse in a cdlar. Ah! Have pity on 
yourself, you miserable young child, who were sucking at nurse less 
than twenty years ago, and who have, no doubt, a mother still 
alive! I conjure you, l^ten to me, I entreat you. You desire fine 
black cloth, varnished ^oes, to have your hair curled and sweet- 
smelling oils on your locks, to please low women, to be handsome. 
You will be shaven clean, and you will wear a red blouse and wooden 
shoes. You want rings on your fingers, you will have an iron necklet 
on your neck. If you glance at a woman, you will receive a blow. 
And you will enter there at the age of twenty. And you will come 
out at fifty! You wifi enter young, rosy, fresh, with brilliant eyes, 
and all your white teeth, and your handsome, youthful hair; you 
win come out broken, bent, wrinkled, toothless, horrible, with 
white locks! Ah! my poor child, you are on the wrong road; 
idleness is counselling you badly; the hardest of all work k thieving. 
Bdteve me, do not undertake thatpainfiil profession of an idle man. 
It is not comfertable to become a rascal. It is less disagreeable to 
be an honest man. Now go, and ponder on what I have said to you. 
By the way, what did you want of me? My purse? Here it is.’ 

Ax^ die old man, releasing Montparnasse, put his purse in the 
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latter’s hand; Montparnasse weighed it for a moment^ after which 
he allowed it to slide gently into the back pocket of his coat, with 
die same mechanical precaution as though he had stolen it 

All this having been said and done, the goodman turned his back 
and tranquilly resumed his stroll. 

The blockhead!’ muttered Montparnasse. 

Who was thb goodman? The reader has, no doubt, already 
divined. 

Montparnasse watched him with amazement, as he disappeared 
in the dusk. This contemplation was fatal to him. 

While the old man was walking away, Gavroche drew near. 

Gavroche had assured himseV, with a sidelong glance, that 
Father Mabeuf was still sitting on hb bench, probably sound 
asleep* Then the gamin emerged from hb thicket, and began to 
crawl after Montparnasse in the dark, as the latter stood there 
motionless. In thb manner he came up to Montparnasse without 
being seen or heard, gently insinuated hb hand into the back 
pocket of that frock-coat of f^e black doth, seized the purse, with- 
drew hb hand, and having recourse once more to hb crawlbg, he 
slipped away like an adder through the shadows. Mon^masse, 
who had no reason to be on hb guard, and who was engaged in 
thought for the first time in hb life, perceived nothing. When 
Gavroche had once more attained the point where Father Mabeuf 
was, he flung the purse over the hedge, and fled as fast as hb legs 
would carry him. 

The purse fell on Father MabeuTs foot Thb commotion roused 
him. 

He bent over and picked up the purse. 

He did not understand in die least, and opened it 

The purse had two compartments; in one of them there was some 
small (^nge; in the other lay six napoleons. 

M. Mabeuf, in great alarm, referred the matter to hb house- 
keeper. 

*That has fallen from heaven,’ said Mother Plutarque. 




BOOK FIFTH; THE END OF WHICH DOES NOT 
RESEMBLE THE BEGINNING 


/. Solitude and the Blarracks Confined 

Ck>8ETTB^s griefs which had been so poignant and livdiy four or 
five months previously, had, without her being conscious of the 
fact, entered upon its convalescence. Nature, spring, youth, love 
for her father, the^ayety of the birds and flowers, cau^ something 
almost resembling forg^ulness to filter gradusdly, drc^ by drop, 
into tibat soul, which was so virgin and so young. Was the jSim 
wholly extinct there? Or was it merely that layers of ashes ^ad 
formed? The trudi is, tibat she hardly felt the painful and burning 
spot any longer. 

One day she suddenly thought of Marius: ‘Why!* said she, 
*1 no longer think of him.’ 

That same week, she noticed a very handsome officer lancers, 
with a wasp^like waist, a ddkious uniform, the chedb of a young 
girl, a sword under his arm, waxed mustaches, and a glazed schapka, 
passing the gate. Moreover, he had light hair, prominent blue eyes, 
a round face, was vain, insolent and goc^-looking; quite the 
reverse of Marius. He had a cigar in his mouth. Go^tte thought 
that this officer doubtless belonged to the regiment in barracks in 
the Rue de Babylone. 

On the following day, she saw him pass again. She took note of 
the hour. 

From that time forth, was it chance? she saw him pass nearly 
every day. 

The officer’s comrades perceived that there was, in that ’badly 
kept’ garden, behind that malicious rococo fence, a very pi^tty 
creature, who was almost always there when the handbome 
lieutenant, — ^who is not unknown to the reader, and whose name 
was Th^odule Gillenormand, — passed by. 

’See here!’ they said to him, ’there’s a little creature there yfbo 
m nuddng eyes at you, look.’ 

’Have I the time,’ rqplied the lancer, ’to look at all the who 

look at 

This was at the |»recise moment when Marius was descending 
heavily towards agony, and wassayh^: ’Ificouldbutseeherbdbm 
I die!’-^Had his^ wish been realized, had he beheki Gosette at 
that moment gafdng at the lancer, he would not ha^ been abfe 
to utter % word, and he wtssdd have aiphedv with gi^. 

Whose foult was it? No, one’s. , ’ 

Marios possessed one of those temperam^ts which; 
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selves in sorrow and there abide; Cosette was one of those persons 
who plunge into sorrow and emerge £rom it again. 

CoMtte was, moreover, passii^ throi:^h that dangerous period, 
the fatal phase of feminine revery abandoned to itself, in which the 
isolated heart of a young girl resembles the tendrils of the vine which 
cling, as chance directs, to the capital of a marble column or to the 
post of a wine-shop. A rapid and decisive moment, critical for 
every orphan, be she poor or rich, for wealth does not preveht a 
bad choice; misalliances are made in very high circles, real mis- 
alliance is that of souls; and as many an unknown young imn, 
without name, without birth, without fortune, is a marble colionn 
which bears up a temple of grand sentiments and grand ideas,\ so 
such and such a man of the world satisfied and opulent, who has 
polished boots and varnished words, if looked at not outside, by t 
inside, a thing which is reserved for his wife, is nothing more than 
a block obscurely haunted by violent, unclean, and vinous 
passions; the post of a drinking-shop. 

What did Gosette’s soul contain? Passion calmed or lulled to 
sleep; something limpid, brilliant, troubled to a certain depth, and 
gloomy lower down. The image of the handsome officer was reflected 
in the surface. Did a souvenir linger in the depths? — Quite at the 
bottom?-^Possibly. Cosette did not know. 

A singular incident supervened. 


p. Cosette^ s Apprehensions 

During the first fortnight in April, Jean Valjean took a journey. 
This, as the reader knows happened from time to time, at very long 
intezWls. He remained absent a day or two days at the utmost. 
Where did he go? No one knew, not even Cosette. Once only, on 
the occasion of one of these d^artures, she had accompanied him 
in a hackney-coach as far as a little blind-alley at the comer of 
which she read: Impasse de la Planchette. There he idighted, and the 
coadi took Cosette back to the Rue de Babylone. It was usually 
when money was lacking in the house that Jean Valjean took these 
litde trips. X 

So Jean Valjean was absent. He had said: ^1 shall return in 
ffireedays.* 

That evesEiu^ Cosette was alone in the drawing«<room. In order 
to get rid d' her ennui, die had opened her piano*organ, and had 
b^un to sing^ accompanying herself the while, the dhorus from 
Ewy0t^ ^Htfoters astray in die woodP which is probably the 
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most beautiiul thing in all the sphere of music. When ^e had 
finished, she remained wrapped in diought* 

All at once, it seemed to her that she heard the sound of footstepa 
in the garden. 

It could not be her father, he was absent ; it could not be Toussaint, 
she was in bed, and it was ten o’clock at night. 

She stepped to the shutter of the drawing-room, which was 
closed, and laid her ear against it. 

It seemed to her that it was the tread of a man, and that he was 
walking very softly. 

She mounted rapidly to the first floor, to her own chamber, 
opened a small wicket in her shutter, and peeped into the garden. 
The moon was at the full. Everything could be seen as plainly as 
by day. 

There was no one there. 

She opened the window. The garden was absolutely calm, and 
all that was visible was that the street was deserted as usual. 

Gosette thought that she had been mistaken. She thought that she* 
had heard a noise. It was a hallucination produced by the melan- 
choly and magnificent chorus of Weber, which lays open before 
the mind terrified depths, which trembles before the gaze like a 
dizzy forest, and in which one hears the crackling of dead branches 
beneath the uneasy tread of the huntsmen of whom one catches a 
glimpse through the twilight. 

She thought no more about it. 

Moreover, Gosette was not very timid by nature. There flowed 
in her veins some of the blood of the bohemian and the adventuress 
who runs barefoot. It will be remembered that she was more of a 
lark than a dove. There was a foundation of wildness and bravery 
in her. 

On the following day, at an earlier hour, towards nightfall, she 
was strolling in the garden. In the midst of the confused thoughts., 
which occupied her, she fancied that she caught for an instant a 
sound similar to that of the preceding evening, as though some^ 
one were walking beneath the trees in the dusk, and not very far 
from har; but she told herself that nothing so dosdy r^embles a 
step on the grass as the friction of two branches which have moved 
from side to side, and she paid no heed to it. Besides, die could see 
nothing. 

She emerged from *the thicket’; she had still to cross a small laWn 
to regain the steps. 

The moon, which had just risen bdiind her, cast Gosette’s Shadow 
in front c^her upon this lawn, as she came out from the shrubbiSty* 

Gosette halted in alarm. 

Beside her shadow, the moon outlined distinctly up6n the hirf? 
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shadow, whkh was particularly startling and terrible, a 
jdxadoy^ whidi had a round hat. 

It was the shadow of a naan, who must have been standing on the 
border of the dump of shrubb^, a few paces in the rear of Gosette. 

She stood for a moment without the power to speak, or cry, or 
call, or stir, or turn her head. 

Then she summoned up all her courage, and turned round 
resolutdly. 

There was no one there. 

She glanced on the ^und. The figure had disappeared. 

She re-entered the thicket, search^ die corners boldly, wen^as 
far as the gate, and found nothing. 

She felt herself absolutely chilled with terror. Was this anoth^ 
hallucination? What! Two days in succession! One hallucinatidp 
might pass, but two hallucinations? The disquieting point about 
it was, that the shadow had assuredly not been a phantom. 
Phantoms do not wear round hats. 

On the following day Jean Valjean returned. Cosette told him 
what she thought she had heard and seen. She wanted to be 
reassured and to see her father shrug his shoulders and say to her: 
^You are a little goose.’ 

Jean Vadjean grew anxious. 

*It cannot be anything,’ said he. 

He left her under some pretext, and went into the garden, and 
she saw him examining the gate with great attention. 

During the night she woke up: this time she was sure, and she 
distinctly beard some one walking clo% to the flight of steps beneath 
her window. She ran to her litde wicket and opened it. In point of 
fact, there was a man in the garden, with a large club in his hand. 
Just as she was about to scream, the moon lighted up the man’s 
profile* It was her fiither. She returned to her bed, saying to herself: 
*He is very uneasy!’ 

Jean V^jean passed that night and the two succeeding nights in 
the garden. Cosette saw him through the hole in ho' shutter. 

On the third night, the moon was on (he wane and had begun 
to rise later; at one o’clock in the morning, possibly, she heard a 
loud burst of laughter and her father’s voice calling her: — 

‘Ciosette!’ 

She jumped out of bed, threw on her dressing-gown, and opened 
Im window. 

Her fiither was standing on the grass-plot below, 

T ^ve waMd you fi)r the pmposc reassuring you,’ said he; 
*loch^ th^ h.yoin 8ha4ow with : 

And he point^ out to her on the turf a thadow cast by the moon, 
and whieh indeed, bear ccmstderahle re8end>lance to the 
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spectre of a man 'wearing a round hat It was the shadow produced 

a chhnney-pipe of sheet iron, with a hood, which rose above a 
ndghbourtng ro^. 

Ciosette joined in his laughter, all her lugubrious suppositions 
were allay^, and the neat morning, as she was at breahW with 
her father, she made merry over the sinister garden haunted by the 
jdiadows of iron chimney-pots. 

Jean Valjean became quite tranquil once more; as for Gosette, 
she did not pay much attention to ^e question whether the chim- 
ney-pot was really in the direction ^e shadow which she had 
seen, or thought she had seen, and whether the moon had been in 
the same spot in the sky. 

She did not question hmelf as to the peculiarity of a chinmey- 
pot which is afraid of being caught in the act, and which retires 
when some one looks at its shadow, for the shadow had taken the 
alarm when Cosette had turned round, and Gosette had thought 
herself very sure of this. Cosette’s seroiity was fully restored, ^e 
proof appeared to her to be complete, and it quite vanished from 
her mind, whether there could possibly be any one walking in the 
garden during the evening or at night. 

A few days later, however, a fresh incident occurred. 


Enriched wiA Commentaries by Toussaint 

In the garden, near the railing on the street, there was a stone 
bench, screened from the eyes of the curious by a plantation of 
ydke-elms, but which could, in case of necessity, be reached by an 
arm from the outside, past the trees and the gate. 

One evening during that same memth of April, Jean Vayean had 
geme out; Gosette had seated hersdf on this bench after sundown. 
Thebreeze was blowing briskly in die trees, Gosette was meditadng; 
an objectless sadness was taking possession of her litde by litde, that 
invincible sadness evoked by the evening, and which arises, perhaps, 
who knows, from the mystery of the tomb which is ajar at that hour. 

Perhaps Fantine was within that diadow. 

Gosetta^ rose, dowly made the tcHur of the gaur^n, walking on the 
grass drendxed in dew, and sayua^ to herseli; through the apecies of 
meiandKdy s(>innambuiism in which she was plunged: ,*R.e^y, one 
needs wogden shoes fr»r die garden at this hour. One takes cold.* 
letuaiied tothe boach^^^ 

As she vm about to renune her seat diere, die observed die 
whtefa she had quitted^ » tolerably lai^e stone winch 
trendy, not been th^ a moment beftm. 
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Cosette gazed at the stone> asking hersdf what it meant. All at 
once the idea occurred to her tibat the stone had not readied the 
bench all by itself, that some one had placed it there, tibat an arm 
had been thrust through the railing, and this idea appeared to 
alarm her. This time, the fear was genuine; the stone was there. 
No doubt was possible; she did not touch it, fled without glancing 
behind her, took refuge in the house, and immediately closed with 
shutter, bolt, and bar the door-like window opening on the flight 
of steps. She inquired of Toussaint: — 

‘Hm my father returned yet?’ 

*Not yet, Mademoiselle.’ \ 

[We have already noted once for all the fact that Toussaint 
stuttered. May we be permitted to dispense with it for the futum. 
The musical notation of an infirmity is rqpugnant to us.] \ 

Jean Valjean, a thoughtful man, and given to nocturnal strolls, 
often returned quite late at night. 

‘Toussaint,’ went on Cosette, ‘are you careful to thoroughly 
barricade the shutters opening on the garden, at least with bars, 
in the evening, and to put the little iron things in the little rings 
that close them?’ 

‘Oh ! be easy on that score, Miss.’ 

Toussaint did not fail in her duty, and Cosette was well aware of 
the fact, but she could not refrain from adding: — 

‘It is so solitary here.’ 

'So far as that is concerned,’ said Toussaint, ‘it is true. We might 
be assassinated before we had time to say (n^! And Monsieur does 
not sleep in the house, to boot. But fear nothing. Miss, I fasten the 
shutters up like prisons. Lone women! That is enough to make one 
idiudder, I believe you! Just imagine, what if you were to sec men 
enter your chamber at night and say: “Hold your tongue!’’ and 
begin to cut your throat. It’s not the dying so much; you die, for 
one must die, and that’s all right; it’s the abomination of feeling 
those people touch you. And then, their knives; they can’t be able 
to cut well with them! Ah, good gracious!’ 

‘Be quiet,’ said Cosette. ‘Fasten everything thoroughly.’ 

Cosette, terrified by the melodrama improvised by Toussaint, 
and possibly, also, by the recollection of the apparitions of the past 
week, which recurred to her memory, dared not even say to her: 

and look at the stone which has bedb placed on the bench!’ 
ifor feiup of opening the garden gate and allowing ‘die men’ to enter. 
She saw that all the doors and windows were carefully fastened, 
made Toussaint go all over the house from garret to celku:, locked 
hersdf up in hhr own chamber, bolted her door, looked under her 
couch, went to bed and slept ba<By. All hj^ht long die saw that big 
stone, iks large as a moimtaiii and full of caverns* 
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At sunrise, — ^the property of the rising sun is to make us laugh at 
all our terrors of the past night, and our laughter is in direct 
proportion to our terror which they have caused, — at sunrise 
Cosette, when she woke, viewed her fright as a nightmare, and said 
to herself: *What have I been thinking of? It is like the footstqps 
that I thought I heard a week or two ago in the garden at night! 
It is like the shadow of the chimney-pot i Am 1 becoming a coward?^ 
The sun, which was glowing through the crevices in her shutters, 
and turning the damask curtains crimson, reassured her to such an 
extent that everything vanished from her thoughts, even the stone» 

‘There was no more a stone on the bench than there was a man 
in a round hat in the garden; I dreamed about the stone, as 1 did 
all the rest.’ 

She dressed herself, descended to the garden, ran to the bench, 
and broke out in a cold perspiration. The stone was there. 

But this lasted only for a moment. That which is terror by night 
is curiosity by day. 

‘Bah!’ said she, ‘come, let us see what it is.’ 

She lifted the stone, which was tolerably large. Beneath it was 
something which resembled a letter. It was a white envelope. Cbsette 
seized it. There was no address on one side, no seal on the other. 
Yet the envelope, though unsealed, was not empty. Papers could 
be seen inside. 

Cosette examined it. It was no longer alarm, it was no longer 
curiosity; it was a beginning of anxiety. 

Cosette drew from the envdope its contents, a little note-book 
of paper, each page of which was numbered and bore a few lines 
in a very fine and pretty handwriting, as Cosette thought. 

Cosette looked for a name; there was none. To whom was this 
addressed? To her, probably, since a hand had deposited the packet 
on her bench. From whom did it come? An irresistible fascination 
took possession of her; she tried to turn away her eyes from the 
leaflets which were trembling in her hand, she gazed at the sky, the 
street, the acacias all bathed in light, the pigeons fluttering over a 
neighbouring roof, and then her glance suddenly fell upon the 
manuscript, and she said to herself that she must know what it 
contained. 

This is what she read. 



4* A Heart beneath a Sitme 


The reduction of the universe to a single be&ig, the expansion of a 
single being even to God, that is love. 

a 

Love is the salutation of the angels to the stars. 

e 

How sad is the soul, when it is sad through love! 


What a void in the abs^ce of the being who, by hersdf alone 
fills the world! Oh! how true it is that the beloved being becomes 
God. One could comprehend that God might be jealous of this had 
not God the Father of all evidently made creation for the soul, and 
the soul for love. 


The glimpse of a smile beneath a white crape bonnet with a 
lilac curtain is sufficient to cause the soul to enter into the palace 
di dreams. 


God is behind everything, but everything hides God. Things are 
blade, creatures are opaque. To love a beii^ is to render that being 
transparent. 


Certain thoughts are prayers. There are moments when, what- 
ever the attitude of the body may be, the soul is on its knees. 


Parted lovers b^ile absence by a thousand chitnerical devices, 
which possess, however, a reality ck their own. They are prevented 
from aeeing e^ other, they cannot write to each otiMur; th^, dis- 
cover a sn^tMb of mysterious means to correspond. Thi^ seod 
eadi oite the s<a^ of the birds, ffiepcifiimeitf the flowers, themalies 
1 of chil&cea, tte :^ht of ffie sun, tiie sighings of the Ipeeze, the rays 
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of «tars, Ell crcEtion, And wliy not? All the dfGod are made 
to serve love. Love is sulBeiently potoit to charge, all nature with 
its messages. 

Oh Spring! Thou art a letter that I write to her. 

a 

The future belongs to hearts even more than it does to mmds. 
Love, that is the onfy thing that can occupy and fill eternity. In the 
infinite, the inexhaustible is requisite. 


Love participates of the soul itsdf. It is of the same nature. LSte 
it, it is the divine spark; like it, it is incorruptible, indivisible, im- 
perishable. It is a point of fire that exists within us, which is im- 
mortal and infinite, which nothing can confine, and which nothing 
can extinguish. We feel it burning even to the very marrow of our 
bones, and we see it beaming in the very d^>ths of heaven. 

a 

Oh Love! Adorations! voluptuousness of two minds which under- 
stand each other, of two hearts which exchange with each other, 
of two glances which penetrate each other! You will come to me, 
will you not, bliss ! strolls by twos in the solitudes! Blessed and radiant 
days! I have sometimes dreamed that from tune to tune hours 
detached themselves from the lives of the angels and came here 
bdow to traverse the destinies of men. 

a 

God can add nothing to the happiness of those who love, except 
to give them endless duration. After a life of love, an eternity df 
love is, in fact, an augmentation; but to increase in intensity even 
the ineffable felicity which love bestows on die soul even in 
^^Id, is impossible even to God. Gbd is the plenitude of heavt^^ 
love is the plenitude of man. 

a 

You iodk at a star for two reasons, because it is luminous, and 
because it is impenetrable. You have beside you a sweeter radikrice 
imd a greater mysttary, woman. 

. ' '' ' ^ ; ‘ 

whoever we be, i»yc our i^eq^rabie 
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lack air mtd wefidfle. Then we die« To die for lack of love » horrible. 
Sn^fibcatton of the soul. 


When love has fused and mingled two beings in a sacred and 
angelic unity, die secret of life Im been discovered so far as they 
are ccmcemed; they are no longer anything more than the two 
boundaries of the same destiny; they are no longer anything Imt 
the two wings of the same spirit. X^ve, soar. \ 


On the day when a woman as she passes before you emits ligh\ 
as she walks, you are lost, you love. But one thing remains for you\ 
to do: todiinkofherso intendy that she is constrained to think of you. 


What love commences can be finished by God alone. 

* 


True love is in despair and is enchanted over a glove lost or a 
handkerchief found, and eternity is required for its devotion and 
its hopes. It is composed both of the infinitily great and the infinitely 
Htde. 


Sr 

If you are a stone, be adamant; if you are a plant, be the sensitive 
plant; if you are a man, be love, 

* 

Nodung suffices for love. We have happiness, we desire paradise; 
we posfess paradw, we desire heaven. 

Oh ye who love each other, all this is contained in love. 
Unden^and how to fidd it there. Love has contemplation as well 
as heaven, and more than heaven, it has voluptuousness. 


^Does she still cmne to tbe Lusoembourg?’ *No, sir.^ *This is the 
duxrdi where she attends mass, is it not?^ *She no kmger comes 
here.^ *Does die sdil live in thh house?’ *She has jaway.’ 

;^Whei^ lutt die goim to 

Whai a eoelsu^oly thfog not to know ^ address of one’s soul! 
^ Lovh has id ^Ididufess, odiet pasdmis have dii^ peidhesses. 
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Shame on the passions which beli^ man 1 Honour to the one whidi 
makes a child ^himl 

* 

There is erne strange diing» do yxni know it? 1 dweUi in the night 
There is a being who carrM ofF my ^ when she went away« 

♦ 

Oh! would that we were lying side by side in the same grave, 
hand in hand, and from time to tiine, in the darkness, gently 
caressing a finger, — ^that would suffice for my eternity! 

a 

Ye who suffer because ye love, love yet more. To die of love, is 
to live in it. 

a 

Love. A sombre and starry transfiguration is mingled with this 
torture. There is ecstasy in agony. 

e 

Oh joy of the birds! It h because they have nests diat dtey sing. 

a 

Love is a celestial req>iration of the air of paradise. 

a 

Deep hearts, sage minds, take life as God has made it; it h a ka^ 
trial, an incomprehensilde preparation for an unknown, do^y. 
This destiny, the true one, begins for man with the first st^ hande 
die tomb. Then something appears to him, and he b^ins to 
guish the definitive. The defoitive, meditate upon dwt word. The 
living perceive the infinite; dse definitive permits ksdf to be seen 
only t!^ ^e dead. In die meanwhfie, love and sufibr, hc^.imd 
eontei)Qf>late. Woe, alas! to him who ihall have loved only bodies, 
fi>nns, appearances! Death wfil deprive him of afi* Try tolmsoiiis, 
you wffl find them again. 

♦ ' ■' ,/ 

I cncounteiisd ta die a vei^ pow young 
Ibve. lib hat wakpld, his was worn, his dbows were in hedes; 
v>mter n^ldUied through lui'iriioes, and the stars thieU||^ his aoid. 
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Wliat a grand thing it Is to be loved! What a &r gtahder thing 
it is to love! The heart becomes heroic^ by dint of passion. It is 
no longer composed of anything but what is pure; it no longer 
rests on anydung that is not eleimted ahd great. An unworthy 
thought can ho more germinate In it, than a nettle on a glaciar. 
The serene and lofty soul, inaccessible to vulgar passions aiid 
emotions, dominating the clouds and the dlades diis world, its 
follies. Its lies, its hatreds, its vanities, its miseries, inhabits the blue 
of heaven, and no longer feek anything but prdbund and sub- 
terranean shocks of destiny, as the crests of moimtains M th^ 
shocks of earthquake. 


a 

If dMsre did not exist some one who loved, the sun would become 
extinct. 


5. Cosette After the Letter 

As CkMette read, she gradually fell into thought. At the very mo- 
ment when she raised her eyes from the last line of the note-book, 
the handsome officer passed triun:q>hantly in front of the gate, — 
it was his hour; Cosette thought him hideous. 

. She tesunied ho* contempladon of the book. It was written in the 
;/mo^ diarming of chirography, thought Cosette; in die same hand, 
with divers inks, somedmes very black, again whitish, as when 
r Ibk has been added to the inkstand, and consequendy on different 
t i^ys. It was, then, a mind which unfolded itwdf diere, stgh by 

inegiikuiy, without order, widmut choke, without ^ject, 
h^haeard. Ooactte had never read anything like it. This manu- 
script, Itiwliidi the akeady perceived more hght ohscnrity, 
Aprodmhd upon her die of a half-qpen sanctuary* Each one of 

>lhese mysterious lines rimne before her eyes and inundated her 
with a strange radsance^ The ed^don vhkh rim had 
had always taftml to Imn of the sb^ asid smver c^/fove, 
wery iia^ as cum might talk df the firebrand and not of the flame. 
3lris manusct^nsbf fiil^ pagm suddenly ind swe^ revealed to 
her all of love, sontowv dcvtmy, Uv^ eternity, the begihtdng, the end. 
It was as If a hand had opened and suddknly fhaag upop her a 
handfidof rays of ligdd; In ditae ^ Imesshe frlt a pasrioopte, 
'.ppieut, asacted wiH* an 
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imd an tmmopwe des^ a suffmag hoM, an Bcstaiy ex- 
panded What was thbinaauacx^pt? Aletter«Aletterwidioatiiaix^ 
without addresB, without date, without signatupte, pressing and 
disinterested, an migma ccanposed of truths, a message of love made 
to he brought by mi angel ai^ read by a virgin, an anointment 
made beyond the bounds eaatk, the love-letter of a phantom to 
a shade. It was an absent one, trmmuil and dejected, who seemed 
ready to take refuge in death and who sent to the absent k>ve^ his 
lady, the secret of &te, the key of life, love. This had been written 
with one foot in the grave and cme fingor in heaven. Ibese lines, 
which had fallen cme by one on the paper, were what mig^t be 
called drops of soul. 

Now, frewn whom couM these pages come? Who could have 
penned them? CSosette did not hesitate a moment. One man 
only. 

He! 

Day had dawned once more in her spirit; all had reappeared. 
She felt an unheard-of joy, and a profound anguidi. It was hel he 
who had written ! he was there! it was he whose arm had been thrust 
through that railingl While she was fcHrgetful of him, he had found 
her again! But had she forgotten him? No, never! she was foolish 
to have thought so for a sin^ moment. She had always loved him, 
idways ador^ him. The fyc had been smodiered, and had smoul- 
dered for a time, but she saw all plaizdy now; it had but made 
headway, and now it had burst for^ afr^, and had inflamed her 
whole being. This note-book was like a spark which had fldlen flrom 
that other soul into hers. She fdt the omflagration starting up 
more. 

She imbued herself thoroughly with every word of the mami- 
script: *Qh yes!’ said she, *how p^eedy I recognize all lhatl XWt 
is what 1 already read m his eyes.’ As she was finishing it for, 
die third time, Lieutenant Ibdodule passed the gate once more, 
^nd rattled his spins upon the pavement. Cosette was forced to 
false her eyes. She thoi;^t h^ insipid, sflly, stu|fid, mtU^i 
fbppkh, releasing, impertinent, and extremdiy u^y. 
th6t:ght it hb duly to smile at her. 

She tusrned away as in diame and indignatBHi. She would gla^if 
imve dnrown sonugfalng at his head. % . . ^ 

She fled, re-entered &e house, mod ahut haadfupin her 
to peruse dm manuscrg>t once to learn it by heart, and’ to 
(lmain« Wb^ she had maaiered kissed it and jguT 

it in her bosom. 

AH was ewer, Cosette had faUen back into deep, seraifitsc 
TlmafayMoffi^hadyawsmdoiicemm . . < ' 

All day Jung, Cosette remained in a sort of bevinUteBieo^ 
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9carcdy thought, her ideas were in the state of a tangled skein in 
her brain, she could not manage to conjecture anything, she h<^>ed 
through a tremor, what? vague things. She dared make herself na 
promises, and she did not wish to refuse herself anything. Flashes 
of {i^llor passed over her countenance, and shivars ran through her 
hame. It seemed to her, at intervals, that she was entering tli^ land 
of chimasras; she said to herself: *Is diis reality?^ Then she fdt of 
the dear paper within her bosom under her gown, she pressed it to 
her heart, she felt its angles against her flesh; and if Jean Valjean 
had seen her at the moment, he would have shuddered in\he 
presence of that luminous and unknown joy, which overflowed from 
beneath her eyelids. — *Oh yes!* she thought, *it is certainly he! 
This comes from him, and is for me!* \ 

And she told herself that an intervention of the angels, a celestial 
chance, had given him back to her. 

Oh transfiguration of love! Oh dreams! That celestial chance, 
that mtervention of the angels, was a pellet of bread tossed by one 
thief to another thief, from ^e Charlemagne Courtyard to the 
Lion*s Ditch, over the roofs of La Force. 


6, Old People are Made to Go Out Opportunely 

When evening came, Jean Valjean went out; Cosette dressed her- 
self. She arranged her hair in the most becoming manner, and she 
put on a dress whose bodice had received one sn^ of the scissors 
too much, and which, through this slope permitted a view of the 
beginning of her throat, and was, as young girls say, *a trifle 
indecent.’ It was not in the least indecent, but it was prettier than 
usual. She made her toilet thus without Imowing why she did so. 

Did idle mean to go out? No. 

Was she expecting a visitor? No. 

At dtude, she went down to the garden. Toussaint was busy in her 
kitche^ vAich opened im the bade yard. 

She began to stroll about under the trees, thrusting aside the 
Inranches fiom time to time with her hand, because there were 
some whids hung very low. 

In this manner she readied the b^du ^^ 

The stone was still there. 

sat down, and gently kkl her white hand on this stone as 
to cmieis am^ 

AH at oaee, the experibiced Amt indefinaUe ahpresnon which 
one ^ere is Some one standing bdilnd one» even 

wbm i3ie does not see 
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She turned her head and rose to her feet. 

It was he. 

His head was bare. He appeared to have grown thin and pale* 
His black clothes were hardly discamible. The twili^t threw a 
wan light on his fine broW} and covered his eyes in shadows. 
Beneadi a veil of incomparable sweetness^ he had something about 
him that suggested death and night* His fece was illuminated by 
the light of the dying day, and by the thought of a soul that is 
taking flight 

He seemed to be not yet a ghost, and he was no longer a man. 

He had flung away his hat in the diicket, a few paces distant. 

Gosette, though ready to swoon, uttered no cry. She retreated 
slowly, for she ^t herself attracted. He did not sdr. By virtue of 
something ineffable and melandioly which enveloped him, she 
felt the look in his eyes which she could not see. 

Gosette, in her retreat, encoun^red a tree and leaned against it. 
Had it not been for this tree, she would have fallen. 

Then she heard his voice, that voice which she had really never 
heard, barely rising above the rustle of the leaves, and murmuring : — 

Tardon me, here I am. My heart is fliH. 1 could not live on as 1 
was living, and I have come. Have you read what I placed there 
on the bench? Do you recognize me at all? Have no fear of me. It 
is a long time, you remember the day, since you looked at me at the 
Luxembourg, near the Gladiatcnr. And the day when you passed 
before me? It was on the i6th of June and the and of July, It is 
nearly a year ago. I have not seen you for a long time. I inquired of 
the woman who let the chairs, and she told me that she no longer 
saw you. You lived in the Rue de TOucst, on die third floor, in the 
front apartments of a new house, — ^you see that I know! I followed 
you. What else was there for me to do? And then you disappeared. 

I thought I saw you pass once, while I was reading the newspapers 
under the arcade of the Od6on. 1 ran idter you. But no. It was a 
person who had a bonnet like yours. At night, I came hitto. Do 
not be afraid, no one sees me. I come to gaze upon your windows 
near at hand. I walk very softly, so that you may not hear, you 
might be alarmed. The otiber evexnng 1 was behind you, you turned 
round^ I fled. Once, I heard you ringing. 1 was happy. Did it affedt 
you, because 1 heard you singii^ throu^ the riiutters? That could 
not hart you. No, it is not so? You see, you are my angdil Let me 
come sometimes; I think that I am going tO die. if you only knew! 
I adore you. Forgive me, I tpeak to you, hut I do riot know what L 
am sayhig; I may have dlspleas^ you; have I displeased youf* 
my mofeerr she. - 

And likt sank'down as thov^ on the point of deadi* 

He gra^>6d her, she jSril, he mok her m his ho preil^ 
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,he tottering hims^* It vfBM as his brain were full of 

ecMke; iightrnnga darted betwea:i his his ideas vanuhed; 

seemed to him that he was aocximpiishmg some rdigious a<^ and 
that he was ccmumtting a prc^nation. Moreover, he had not the 
least pasdon ibr dus lovdy womtui whose force ha felt against his 
l»east He was beside hiixiaelf with love; . 

She took his hand acd laid it on her heart. Hefdt the paper tpere, 
he stammered: — 

*you love me» then?* 

She replied in a voice so low that it was no longer any tlung more 
than a barely audible breath: — ' 

‘Hash! Thou knoweat itV 

And she hid her blushing face on the breast of the superb and 
intoxicated young man. 

He fell upon the bemh, and she beside him. They had no words 
more. The stars were beginning to gleam. How did it come to pass 
that their lips met? How comes it to pass that the birds sing, that 
snow melts, that the rose unfelds, that May expands, that the dawn 
grows white bdiind the black trees on date shivering crest of the hills? 

A kiss, and that was all. 

Both started, and gazed into the darkness with sparkhng eyes. 

They felt ndither the cool night, nor die cold stone, nor the damp 
earth, nor the wet grass; they ^ked at each other, and thek hearts 
were full of thoughts. Ihey had clasped hands unconsciously. 

She did not adc him, she did not even wonder, how he had entered 
there, and how he had ntade his way into the garden. It seeoied so 
smpie to her that he diould be diere! 

From time to time, Marius’ Imee touched Cosette’s knee, and 
liotb diivered. 

At mtervab, Cosette sfemmored a word. Her soul fluttered on 
her like a drop of dew on & flower. 

li^by litde th^ began to talk to each other. Effusion feUowed 
alienee, whidi js fulness. Hie night was sorene and splendid over^ 
head.:TboK two beings, pure as spirits, tdkl each o^er everydmg;, 
Ihefe .:dst^a3iit,( dicfe mhmicatioisi, thmr ecstasies,, dieir ch&iaeras, 
tiicfe weaknertes, how they had adored each odv^ feom afar, how 
Ihqr hiui fer eadi enher, diefe dc!^^ 

tpaeeeadi odiWr. They conflded to each other in an ideal intimacy, 
iiidiich' nothing could augmoit, didr most secret and most mysteri- 
Oils thought!. Ihey rda^ to each other, with candid faith in their 
ifluMons, afl Itat love, youth, and die remains of childhood which 
stifl lingered about them, suggested to theh minds.. Tbeir two hearts 
pcMir^ thenwi^ves out into eadh other in such wise, that at the 
exp^jlkm^ Aqaars^ of an hour, it wm die young mau who had 
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the ytnttv and Ae yoimg gkl wilo bad die ycniag ipMnV 

soul. Ead> became permeated with die pther, they iwne end^ted 
with each other, they dazsied each oher. 

When they h^ finished, i^en they had toM each other every* 
thing, die laid her head on his shoulder and adted him— 

*What is your name?’ 

’My name is Marius,’ said he. ‘And yours?’ 

*My name is Ckisette.’ 




BOOK SIXTH: LITTLE GAVROCHE 


/« The Malicious Ple^fidness of ^ Wind 

Singe 18239 when the tavern of Montfermeil was on the way to 
shipwreck and was being gradually engulfed, not in the abyss of a 
bankruptcy, but in the cesspool of petty debts, the Th6nardier pair 
had had two other children; both males. That made five; two girb 
and three boys. 

Madame Th^nardier had got rid of the last two, while they were 
still young and very small, with remarkable luck. 

Got rid of is the word. There was but a mere fragment of nature 
in that woman. A phenomenon, by the way, of which there is more 
than one example extant. Like the Mar^chale de La Mothe- 
Houdancourt, the Th6nardier was a mother to her daughters only. 
There her maternity ended. Her hatred of the human race began 
with her own sons. In the direction of her sons her evil disposition 
was uncompromising, and her heart had a lugubrious wall in that 
quarter. As the reader has seen, she detested the eldest; she cursed 
the other two. Why? Because. The most terrible of motives, the 
most unanswerable of retorts — ^Because. T have no need of a litter 
of squalling brats,* said this mother. 

Let us explain how the Th^nardiers had succeeded in getting rid 
of their last two children; and even in drawing profit from the 
operation. 

The womsm Magnon, who was mentioned a few pi^es further 
back, was the same one who had succeeded in making old GiUe» 
normand support the two children which she had had. She lived 
on the Qpai des Cdestins, at the corner of this ancient street the 
Pedt-Musc which afforded her the opportunity of changing her evil 
rqnite into good odour. Thn reader will remember the great q>i- 
demic of croup which ravaged the river districts of the Seine in 
Paris thirty-five years ago, and of which science took advanta^ to 
make egqperimenta on a grand scale as to the efficacy of inhaladons 
of alum, so beneficially replaced at the present day by the external 
tincture pf iodine. During this epidemic, the Magnon lost bodi her 
boys, who were stiB very young, one in the morning, the other in the 
evening the mme dby. This was a blow. These children ware 
{»edous to their mother; they represented e^ty firancs a mondi. 
These ei^ty francs were punctually in the name of ML 
xiormand, by coBjectmr of hh rents, M. Barged a retired, tip^sta^ in 
the Rue du Roi<*de‘*Sicile« Thechildnm daui, the income was al;.an 
mdL The Magnon sought an e3q)ec^t In 
ofevBcfy<hx^shefinmedaptik,^e^^ 
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are hept^ and all lend mutual aid. Magnon needed two children; 
the llKhiardiers had two. The same sex, the same age. A good 
arrangement for the one, a good investment for the other. The little 
Th^ardiers became little Magnons. Magnon quitted the Qjuiai des 
C^lestins and went to live in the Rue Qocheperce. In Paris, the 
identity which binds an individual to himself is broken between one 
street and anofoer. / 

The registry office being in no way warned, raised no objections, 
and the substitution was effected in the most simple manner m the 
world. Only, the ThCnardier exacted for this loan of her ch^ren 
ten fiancs a month, which Magnon promised to pay, and whicn she 
actually did pay. It is unnecessary to add that M. Gillenormand 
continued to p^orm his compact. He came to see the chilq^n 
every six months. He did not perceive the change. ‘Monsietur,* 
Magnon said to him, *how much they resemble you!* 
llidnardier, to whom avatars were easy, seized this occasion to 
become Jondrette. His two daughters and Gavroche had hardly 
had time to discover that they had two little brothers. When a 
certain degree of misery is reached, one is overpowered with a sort 
of spectral indifference, and one regards human beings as though 
diey were spectres. Your nearest relations are often no more for ypu 
than vague shadowy forms, baurely outlined against a nebulous 
background of life and easily confounded aigain with the invisible. 

On the evening of the day when she had handed over her two 
little ones to Magnon, with express intention of renouncing them 
forever, the Thdnardier had felt, or had appeared to feel, a scruple. 
She said to her husband: *But diis is abandoning our children!’ 
Thdnardier, masterful and phlegmatic, cauterized the scruple with 
this saying ; *Jean Jacques Rousseau did even better !’ From scruples, 
the mother proceeded to uneasiness: 'But what if the police were to 
annoy us? Tell me. Monsieur Ththiardier, is what we have done 
permissible?’ Th^ardier replied; 'Everything is permissible. No 
one win see anything but true blue in it. Besides, no one has any 
interest in looking closely after children who have not a sou.’ 

Magnon was a sort of fashionable wconan in the sphere of crime. 
She %vas careful about her toilet. She shared her lodgings, which 
were furnished in an affected and wretched style, with a clever 
gaUidzed Englsfo thief. This l^iglish wmnan, who bad become a 
naturalized Parisienne, recommended l>y very wealthy relatums, 
intiiuately connected with the medab in the library and Made* 
mojidBe Marb diamonds, became celebmted latpr on in judicial 
accounts* SUbe was called MwmUi Miss, 
the two Bttk creatures wim faiul follen fo Magimn had 
to complain of their lot. Recommended by the cisj^ty ifirancs, they 
were cared for, as is everyffiing from which profit is derived; 
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dey Wiere ne^ber baiUy decked, nor badly ftd;. diey won teoated 
sloiiott 10Ee Itttie geaiki>iaai>*— better by dwir fibe mother than 
by duar real one. Magnon played die lady^ and taBmd no diieve^ 
dang in their preiKnce. 

Ibitt pamed aeveral yean. Tbdnardier augured iweU ficoM. the . 
&ct. day, he diano^ to say to Magnon as she handed bk 
numd^ stqmul (k ten frana: The lather must give them tome 
education.* 

All at (mce, these two poor thildren, who had up to that time 
been protected tolerably well, even by Aeir evil &te, were alwupdy 
hurled into life and forced to begin it for diemsdves. 

A wholesale arrest (k maleftcton, like that in die Jondrette garret, 
necessarily cmnplkated. by mvestigatkait and sidjsequent incar- 
cerations, is a veritable disaster for that hideous and oc^t counter- 
society which pursues its existence beneadi public sodety; an 
adventure of diis desed^ttion entails all sorts o( catattn^dies in that 
sombre world. The ThAiardier catastrophe mvolved the catas- 
trophe ci Miqinon. 

One day, a short time after Magntm had banded to £poniiie the 
note relating to the Rue Phunet, a sudden raid was made by the 
police in the Rue docbqierce; Magnon was seised, as was abo 
Mamsdle Miss; and the inhabitants of the house, which was ci 
a suqueious chiuracter, t^ere gathered into the net While ^ was 
going on, the two little bc^ were fdayhq; M^biude yard, and satv 
nothing of the rakl. When they med to eater dm hotw agaiii, they 
found the door fostened and ^ house empty. A cobbler opposite 
called them to ban, and delivoted to them a paper whkfo *dim 
mother* had Uft for them. On thb piqier there was an address: 
M. Bvgt, Rw ds BriJr-Sidbt Ro. 8. The jneoiMietot 

of die stidlsaid to foem: *Vou ctmhot Sve here any kmger. Gk> there. 
It » luatr by. The first street cm the 1^ Jak your way ftom. 

Ihe childrm set out, the ddtt leading the youngw, and hiding, 
in hb hand the pi^ which win fo guUe them, ft was octkL ’ 
ha bouimbed ^ittle fingeis oou^ not ckik very and ti^ 
did not keep a very go^:hold m die pif^.. At the ooinhr 
Rue.0edbq)ert«, a gust exf wind tw him, and as itig^ W' 

the chSd was not aUe to find ft eg^ 
bogan to wandtt tuimkiftlyi^ 
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Sprino in Pa(& is often traversed by harA and piercing brenses 
which do not precisely drill but freeze one; these north winds wmch 
sadden the nrost bnaudful days produce ezacdy the effect df uose 
pufib dT coM air whibh enter a warm room through the cradcs^ a 
badl^ fitting door or windcw. It seems as though the gloomy dW 
of winto had rmuuned ajar, and as though the wind were jpourW 
thtpui^ it. In tire sinii^ of 1833, the qroch when the first grmt 
ei^danic of tins century broke out in Eunqte, tiiese nortii gale 
wm more haph and piercing than ever. It was a door even more 
glimiai than ttot ot winter which was ajar. It was tire door of the 
sepidchre. In tiiese winds one fdt the breath of the cholera. 

From a met^cmdogical point of view, these cold winds possessed 
this peculiarity, that they did not predude a strong electric tmsion. 
Frequent stmms, accompanied by thunder and lightning, burst 
forth at this epo^ , 

One evening, when these gales were blowing ruddy, to such a 
degree that January seemed to have returned and tiiat tiie bourgeois 
hi^ resumed tiidr doaks, pttk Gavroche, idm was always diivering 
gayly under his rags, was standing as though in eCsta^ before a 
wig*maker *8 shop in tiie vicinity cS the Orme>Saint*Gervais. He was 
adorned with a woman’s woollen shawl, pidked iq> no one Imows 
where, and which he had converted into a neck cmnfiirter. Little 
Gavroidie aiqieared to be engaged in intent admiration of a wax 
Mle, in a low«necked dress, and crowned yddi orange>flowees, vdio 
was revolving m tiie window, and digilaying her smik to passers-by, 
between two aqpmd Itunps; but in reality, he was taking an obser- 
vation of tiie tiiop, in order to discover whether he could not *pn^ 
fima ^ shap.frbht a cake of soi^ which he would then i»oce^ 
m'scllifor a sou to a %itir-dreiser’ in die suburbs. He often 
to breal^ist off sudi a roU. He odled lus qiecm of 
woric, fihndiicbhe posKsind giedal iqititude, ‘tiiav^ barbers.* 

: comen^tmg the bride, ami ey^ tiie ctdce of soap, he 

' muttered between his teeth: Tm^y. It whs not Taesthty. Was it 
.ttiesday? Perhaps it was Tuesday. Yes, it was Itietday.’ 
fib hreeere dhoovered to what tiih monoNctk leferred. 
Yes, perchance^ ths monologue had some oonneetion vd& the 
last ooeashm on whkdi he had dined, three days bel^ fiar it was 
nowl^iday. 

Ihe barW mha vtiiich was warmed bya|^re 9 «^;<was. 
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diavin^ a customer and casting a glance ftom time to tone at the 
enemy^ that freezing and impudesit street urdun l>oth of ivhose 
hands were inhispocketSibut whose mind was evidently unsheathed 

While Gavrodie was scrutinizing the shop-window and the cakes 
of Windsor soap» two children of unequal stature^ very neatly 
dressed^ and stiU smaller dian hinoself, one apparendy about sevoi 
years of age, the other five, timidly turned the handle and entered 
the shop, with a request for somet^g or other, alms possibly, in a 
plaintive murmur which resembled a groan rather than a prayer. 
They both spoke at mice, and their words were unintell^ble because 
sobs broke the voice of tihe younger, and the teeth of the elder were 
chattering with the cold. The barber wheeled round with a furious 
look, and without abandoning his razor, thrust back die elder widi 
his left hand and the younger with his knee, and slammed his door, 
saying : *The idea of coming in and freezing everybody for nothing!’ 

The two children resumed their march in tears. In the meantime, 
a cloud had risen; it had begun to rain. 

Little Gavroche ran after them and accosted diem: — 

‘What’s the matter with you, brats?’ 

‘We don’t know where we are to sleep,’ replied the elder. 

‘Is that all?’ said Gavroche. ‘A great matter, truly. The idea of 
bawling about that. They must be greeniesl’ 

And adopting, in addition to his superiority, which was radicr 
bantering, an accmit of tendo* authority and gentle patronage: — 

‘Gome along with me, young ’unsl’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the elder. 

And the two children followed him as they would have i^owed 
an archbishop. They had stopped crying. 

Gavroche led them up the Rue Saint-Antoine in the direction of 
the Bastille. 

As Gavroche walked sdong, he cast an indignant backward 
ghmce at the barber’s shop, 

‘That fellow has no heart, the whiting,’^ he muttered. ‘I&’s an 

A woman who cau^t a sight of these three inarching in a file, 
with Gavroche at their head, burst into noisy laughter. Thk laugh 
was wanting in respect towards the group. 

‘Good day, Mangle Chnnibus,’ said Gavroche to her. 

An instant later, the wig**xmdter occurred to his mhid once more, 
and he added: — * 

‘I am making a mistalte in the beast; he% not a vriuting^ he’s a 
sarpeni. Barber, ^ I’ll go and fetch a locksmith, and IfU have a hejH 
hung to your 

11^ had rendered him aggressive. As he strode 

• a to faairdiom becaiue they aie tyfate vrlth 
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ovtat a gutter, he apostruphiaed a beairded pcatren who waa 
worthy to meet Faiwt on the Brocken, and who had a broom in 
her hand. 

*Madam,’ said he, *so you are going out with your horse?* 

And thereupon, he spattered the polished boots of a pedestrian. 
*You scamp!* sauted the iurious pedestrian, 

Gavroche elevated his nose above his shawl. 

*ls Monsieur complaining?* 

*Of you!* qaculat^ the man, 

*The office is dosed,’ said Gavroche, *1 do not receive an)\more 
complaints.* \ 

In the meanwhile, as he went on up the street, he perceived a 
beggar-girl, thirteen of fourteen years old, and clad in so short a 
gown that her knees were visible, lying thoroughly chilled un<^ a 
porte-coch^e. The little girl was getting to be too old for such a 
thing. Growth does play these tricks. The petticoat becomes short 
at the moment when nudity becomes indecent. 

Toor girl!* said Gavroche. *She ha8n*t even trousers. Hold on, 
take this.* 

And unwinding all the comfortable woollen which he had around 
his neck, he Bung it on the thin and purple shoulders of the beggar- 
girl, where the scarf became a shawl once more* 

The child stared at him in astonishment, and received the shawl 
in silence. When a certain stage of distress has been reached in his 
misery, the poor man no longer groans over evil, no longer returns 
thanks for good. 

That done: *Brr!* said Gavroche, who was shivering more than 
Saint Martin, for the latter retained one half of his cloak. 

At this brri the downpour of rain, redoubling its spite, became 
furious. The wicked skies punish good deeds. 

*Ah, come now!* exclaimed Gavroche, *what*8 the meaning of 
this? It’s re-raining! Good Heavens, if it goes on like this, I shall 
stop my subscription.* 

And he set out on the march once more. 

*tt’i all right,’ he resumed, casting a stance at the beggar-girl, as 
she coiled up under the shawl, *she*s gpt a fiMnous peel.* 

And looking up at the clou^ he es^imcxl^— * 

^Caug^tr 

Hie two children followed dose on li& heds. 

As they were passing one of these heavy grated lattices, which 
mdioale a baker’s shc^ for bread is pat bddad hm lite gold, 
^Cbtvxodte turned round: — 

*Ah, by tlte way, btats, have we dined?* 

’Monsieur/ teplkd the elder, ’we have bad nothing te eat sbce 
thb morning/ 
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*So you have neither father nor mother?’ resumed Gavroche 
majestk^Jiy. 

^Excuse \i8, sir, we have a papa and a mamma, hut we don’t 
know where they arc.’ 

’Sometimes that’s better than knowing where they are,’ said 
Gavrodie, who was a thinks*. 

‘We have been wandering about these two hours,’ continued the 
elder, ‘we have hunted for things at the corners of the streets, but 
we have found nothing.’ 

‘I know,’ ejaculated Gavroche, ‘it’s the dogs who cat everything/ 

He went on, after a pause: — 

‘Ah ! we have lost our authors. We don’t know what we have done 
with them. This should not be, gamins. It’s stupid to let old people 
stray off like that. Gome now! we must have a snooze all the same.’ 

However, he asked them no questions. What was more simple 
than that they should have no dwellmg-place! 

The elder of the two children, who had almost entirely recovered 
the prompt heedlessness of childhood, uttered this exclamation: — 

Tt’s queer, all the same. Mamma told us that she would take us 
to get a blessed spray on Palm Sunday.’ 

‘Bosh,* said Gavroche. 

‘Mamma,’ resumed the elder, ‘is a lady who lives with Mamsdle 
Miss.’ 

‘Tanfltltel’ retorted Gavroche. 

Meanwhile he had halted, and for the last two minutes, he had 
been feeling and fumbling in aU sorts of nooks which his rags 
contained. 

At last he tossed h» head with an air intended to be merely 
satisfied, but which was triumphant, in reality. 

‘Let us be calm, young ’uns. Here’s supper for duree.’ 

And from one of his pockets he drew ibrth a sou* 

Without allowing the two urchu^ time for amazement, he pushed 
both of them before him into the baker’s shop, and Bung his sou 
on the counter, crying: — 

‘Boy! five cendmes’ worth of bread.’ 

The bak^, who was the proprietor in person, toc^ up a loaf and 
a knifb. 

•In three pieces, my bqyt* went on Gavroche. 

And he added with di^ty: — 

‘There are thirec of us*’ 

Amtifeemg dbat the IMter, after saruUni^ag the 
had down a bliU^ loai; he thrust finger Up hb dose 
with an inhalatm as imperious M be had hs4 E bf 
the greit Fredex^’smdffw % of his thumb, 

hid%ite^ aposte^e ^ in the baker’s face; — 

' •S - < 
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*Kei»dk9B?’ 

lliose of our re»der8 who might be tempted to espy in this inter- 
peOation of Gavroche’s to the baker a Russian or a PolUh word> or 
one of those savage cries whidti the Yoways and the Botocudos hurl 
at each other fhm bank to bank of a river, athwart the solitudes, 
are warned that it is a word which they [our readers] utter every 
day, and which takes the place of the phi^ ‘Qp’est-oe qye c’est 
que cda?* The baker understood perfectly, and replied: — 

*Well! It*s bread, and very go^ bread of the second qWity.’ 
*You mean larkm bnUal [btedc bread]!* retorted Gawoche, 
calmly and coldly disdainful *White bread, boy! white prCad 
[lorSofi sawmnf ] ! I*m standing treat* 

The baker could not repress a smile, and as he cut the ^ite 
bread, he surveyed them in a compassionate way which shotted 
Gavroche. 

*Come now, baker’s boy!* said he, ‘what are you taking our 
measure like that for?* 

All three of them placed end to end would have hardly made a 
measure. 

When the bread was cut, the baker threw the sou into his drawer, 
and Gavroche said the the two children: — 

‘Grub away.* 

The little boys stared at him in surprise. 

Gavroche began to laugh. 

‘Ah! hullo, that’s so! they don’t understand yet, they’re too small.* 
And he repeated: — 

‘Sat away.’ 

At the same time, he held out a piece of bread to each of them. 
And thinking that the elder, \^o seemed to him the more 
woriity of his conversation, deserved some special encouragement 
and ought to be relieved all hesitation to satisfy ha appetite, 
he add^, as he handed him the largest share: — 

‘Ram that into your muzde.’ 

One piece was smaller than the odien; he kept tha for himself. 
The poor children, induding Chtvroche, were ikmished. As they 
tore bread apart Jo big moudi&ls, they blocked up the shop 
of the baker, who, now that they had paid their money, looked 
angrily at th^ 

‘Let’s go into the street again,’ said Gavrodbe. 

They set off once more in the direction of ihe BastiOe* 

Wfpai Sinm to tixiu^ as they pasmd the shop-windows, 

4lie sosaBest halted to look at ^ thne on a kato watch 

‘Wel^ he b a wy green ’tin,’ said ^ 

Then, heocPRitsig dionig$itfi4» he muttered between hb tedb;-^ 
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'All the same, if I had chaise of the babes Vd lock’ em up belier 
than that* 

Just as they were finishing their morsel of bread, and had readied 
the angle of that gloomy Rue des Ballets, at the other end of which 
the low and threatening wicket of La Force was visible:--^ 

'Hullo, is that you, Gavroche?’ said some one. 

'Hullo, is that you, Montparnasse?’ said Gavroche. 

A man had just accosted the street urchin, and the man was no 
other than Montparnasse in disguise, with blue spectades, but 
recognizable to Gavroche. 

'The bow-wows!’ went on Gavroche, ‘you’ve got a hide the colour 
of a linseed plaster, and blue specs like a doctor. You’re putting on 
style, ’pon my word!’ 

'Hush!’ ejaculated Montparnasse, 'not so loud.’ 

And he drew Gavroche hastily out of range of the lighted 
shops. 

The t%vo little ones followed mechanically, holding each other 
by the hand. 

When they were ensconced under the arch of a porte-coch^, 
sheltered from the rain and from all eyes: — 

‘Do you know where I’m going?’ demanded Montparnasse. 

‘To the Abbey of Asccnd-with-Rcgrct,’* replied Gavroche. 
‘Joker!’ 

And Montparnasse went on: — 

‘I’m going to find Babet’ 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Gavroche, ‘so her name is BabeU’ 
Montparnasse lowered his voice; — 

‘Not she, he.’ 

‘Ah! Babet,’ 

‘Yes, Babet.’ 

'I thought he was buckled.’ 

'He has undone the buckle,’ replied Montparnasse. 

And he rapidly related to the gamin how, on the moniing of that 
very day, Babet, having been transferred to la Concimgerie, hi^ 
made his escape, by turning to the felt instead of to tibe right in 
‘the police ofl^.* 

Gavrodie expressed his admiration for this skill. 

'What a dentist!’ he cried. 

Montparnasse added a few details as to Babet’s fiight, and 
ended with: — 

‘Ohl That’s not all.’ 

Gavroche, as be listened, hud seiied a cahe that Montjaantasse 
held in his hand, and meclmtically putted the at upper part, and 
the blade of a dagger made its appeasance. 

• UbitinMhL 
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*MiV h€ exclaimedy pushing the dagger back in haste, ^ve 
brou^t akmg your gendarme dii^^iiised as a bourgeois.* 
MfEitpaTnasse willed. 

*The deucel* resumed Gavroche, ‘so you’re going to have a bout 
with the bobbles?* 

‘You can’t tell,’ replied Montparnasse widi an indilforent air. 
‘It’s always a good thing to have a pin about one.* / 

Gavroc^ persisted: — 

‘What are you up to to-night?’ 

Again Montparnasse took a grave tone, and said, mouthing 
every syllaye: ‘Things.’ 

And abruptly changing the conversation : — 

‘By the wayl’ 

‘What!’ 

‘Something happened t’other day. Fancy. I meet a bourgeois. 
He makes me a present of a sermon and his purse. I put it in my 
pocket A minute later, I feel m my pocket There’s nothing there.’ 
‘Except the sermon,’ said Gavroche. 

‘But you,’ went on Montparnasse, ‘where are you bound for now?’ 
Gavroche pointed to his two prot^^, and said: — 

‘I’m going to put these in&nts to bed.’ / 

‘Whereatouts is the bed?’ 

‘At my house.* 

‘Where’s your house?’ 

‘At my house.’ 

‘So you have a lodging?’ 

‘Yes, I have,* 

‘And where is your lodging?’ 

‘In the eh^hant,’ said Gavroche. 

Montparnasse, ^ugh not naturally inclined to astonishment, 
could not restrain an exclamation. 

‘In the dephantl’ 

‘WeQ, yes, in the elqphantl’ retorted Gavroche. ‘Kek^aa?’ 

This is another word of the language which no one writes, and 
which every one ^»eaks, 

Kek^ signifies: Q^*^qw€daa? [What’s die matter with that?] 
The im:hk’s profound remark re^ed to calm- 

ness and good sense. He appeared to return to bettor sentiments 
regard to Gavroche’s 

‘Of course,* said he, ‘yes, the d^hant Is it cmdKirtable there?* 
?Very/ jsaid Gavipchc. ‘It’s really bully fibere. There ykin’t any 

do ycm get in? 

diere|i E holer demand Mohi^xaimasie, 
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Tarbleu! 1 thouid say so. But you muitnH tell. Wt between the 
fore legs. The bobbies haven’t * 3 ^ it’ 

’And you climb up? Yes, I understand.’ 

*A turn of the hand, erk, crac, and it’s all over, no one there/ 
Aibsr a pause, Gavrodie added: — 

’I shall have a ladder for these children.’ 

Montparnasse burst out laughing: — 

‘Where the devil did you pick up those young *uns?* 

Gavroche replied with great simplicity:-— 

‘They are some brats that a wig-maker made me a present df.’ 
Meanwhile, Montparnasse had fallen to thinking: — 

‘You recognized me very readily,’ he muttered. 

He took from his pocket two small objects which were nothing 
more than two quills wrapped in cotton, and thrust one up each 
of his nostrils. This gave him a difierent nose. 

‘That changes you,’ remarked Gavroche, ‘you arc less homdy so, 
you ought to keep them on all the time.’ 

Montparnasse was a handsome fellow, but Gavroche was a tease. 
‘Seriously,’ demanded Montparnasse, ‘how do you like me so?’ 
The sound of his voice was diilerent also. In a twinkling, Mont* 
pamasse had become unrecognizable. 

‘Oh! Do play Porrichinelle for usl’ exclaimed Gavroche. 

The two children, who had not been listening up to this point, 
being occupied themselves in thrusting their fingers up their noses, 
drew near at this name, and stared at Montparnasse with dawning 
joy and admiration, 

Unkrtunatdy, Monq}arnasse was troubled. 

He laid his hand on Gavroche’s shoulder, and said to him, 
emphasizing his words : ‘Listen to what 1 tell you, boy! if 1 were on 
the square with my dog, my knife, and my wife, and if you were to 
squander ten sous on me, 1 wouldn’t refiise to work, but this kn’t 
Shrove Tuesday.’ 

This odd phrase produced a singular effect on the gamin. He 
wheded round hastily, darted his little i^arkling eyes about him 
with profound attention, and perceived a police sergeant standing 
wi^ his back to them a few paces off. Gavroche allied ah; ‘Ahl 
goodf to escsfie him, but immediately suppressed it, and shde^ 
Monlpamasse^s hand:-— ^ 

‘W^ good evening,’ said he. T’m going off to itiy elephant wi^ 
my tuats. Supposiz^ that you should need me some n%ht, you can. 
emne iUid hunt me up llim. I On the entzeiol* There is nq: 
porter. You will inquire for Monsieur GaVrodbe.’ < ^ ^ 

‘Very good,’ said Montparnasse. ; v 'i 

Ao&i£ey paMsd, M^^^parnite'betakiN^ bimsdf in tife j 

of the Greve, and Gavroche towards the Bastille. The Utdb cine of 
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fivBi drugged along by his brother who was dragged by Gavroche> 
hin^ his head ba^several times to<watch ^Porrichindlc* as he went 

The ambiguous phrase by means of which Montparnasse had 
warned Gaviodie of the presence of the policeman, contained no 
other talisman than the assonance repeated five or six times in 
ditierent forms. This syllable, dig, uttered alone or artistically 
mingled with the words of a phrase, means: ^Take care, we no 
longer talk freely.’ There was besides, in Montparnasse’s senWce, 
a literary beauty which was lest upon Gavroche, that is man Bogus, 
ma Jague et ma a slang es^ression o£ the Temple, which sigraes 

my dog, my knife, and my wife, greatly in vogue among clownsWd 
the red*taiis in the great century when Moline wrote and G^lot 
drew. \ 

Twenty years ago, there was still to be seen in the southwest 
cenrner of the Place de la Bastille, near the basin of the canal, exca- 
vated in the ancient ditch of the fortress-prison, a singular monu- 
ment, which has already been effaced from the memories of 
Parisians, and which deserved to leave some trace, for it was the 
idea of a ^member of the Institute, the General-in-chief of the army 
of Egypt’ 

We say monument, although it was only a rough model. But thfs 
model it^, a marvellous sketch, the grandiose i^eleton of an idea 
of Napoleon’s, which successive gusts of wind have carried away and 
thrown, on each occasion, still further from us, had become histori- 
cal and had acquired a certain definiteness which contrasted with 
its provisional aspect. It was an elephant forty feet high, constructed 
of timber and masonry, bearing on its back a tower whi^ resembled 
a bouse, formerly painted green by some dauber, and now painted 
blade by heaven, the wind, and time. In this deserted and unpro- 
tected comer of ^e place, the broad brow of the colossus, his tnude, 
his tusks, his tower, his enormous crupper, his four feet, columns 
produced, at night, under the starry heavens, a surprisiiig and 
terrible form. It was a sort of symbol of popular force. It was sombre, 
myiterious, and immense. It was some mighty, visible i^ntom, 
one knew not what, staxuling erect beside the invisible spectre of 
tiu; BastiUe. 

Few strangers visited this edifice, no pasier-by lodted at it. It was 
iUling into rums; every season, the whid^t detached itsdf 

fiftm its sides formed hideous wouiuis vtpon it. 'The eediks,’ as the 
eqssnwntion ran in elegant dialect, had forgotten it ever since 1814. 

It stomi in its comer, mdand^ 

by #{|rotten paltede, soiled continually by drunken coafdtmen; 
creeks tomndcred athwart its bdly, a latii pregeoted frm its tail, 
till gram atHt, as the kvel of ^ fOaoe 

had been ristiet lOI around fr ifer a ipaoe of 
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and continuous inovoznent which insenidbly dbvatei the soil of 
large towns, it stood in a hollow, and it looked as thouf^ the ground 
were giving way beneath it It was unclean, deipisM, repulsive, 
and superb, ugly in the eyes of the bourgeois, melancholy in the 
eyes of the thi^er. There was soxnething about it of the dirt vduch 
is on the point of being swept out, and something of the midesty 
which is on the point of being decapitated. As we have said, at nigh^ 
its aspect changed. Night is the real element of everything that is 
dark. As soon as twdight descended, the old elephant became 
transfigured; he assiuned a tranquil and redoubtable appearance in 
the formidable serenity of the shadows. Being of the past, he 
belonged to night; and obscurity was in keeping with his grandeur. 

This rotj^h, squat, heavy, hard, austere, almost mis*shapen, but 
assuredly majestic monument, stamped with a sort of magnificent 
and savage gravity, has disappeared, and left to reign in peace, a 
sort of gigantic stove, ornamented with its pipe, which has repla^ 
the sombre fortress with its nine towers, very much as the bourgeoisie 
replaces the feudal classes. It is quite natui^ that a stove should be 
the symbol of an epoch in whkh a pot contains power. This qpoch 
will pass away, people have already begun to understand that, if 
there can be force in a boiler, there can be no force excq>t in the 
brain; in other words, that which leads and drags on the world, is 
not locomotives, but ideas. Harness locomotives to ideas, -^that is 
well done; but do not mistake the horse for the rider. 

At all events, to return to the Place de la Bastille, the architect of 
this dq>hant succeeded in making a grand thing out of plaster; the 
architect of the stove has succeeded in making a pretty thing out 
of bronze. 

This stove-pipe, which has been baptuu^ by a sonorous name, 
and called iht column of July, this monument of a revolution 
that nuscarried, was still enveloped in 1832, in an immense shirt of 
woodwork, which we regret, for our part, and by a vast plank 
enclosure, which completed the task of isolatiz^ the elephant 

It was towards this comer of the place, dii^y lighted by the 
reflection of a distant street lamp, that the gamin g^ed his two 
*brats.’ 

The reader must permit us to interrupt ourselves hesre and to 
remind fahn that we are dealing with sisnpk r^ity, and that 
twenty years 1^, the tribunals were called upcm tojudfl^, under the 
charge of vagabondage, and mutilation of a pubUc numument, a 
child wbo had been caui^t asle^ in fob very cksphant of foe 
Bastille. This &ct noted, we proceed. 

On arriviw the vicinity foe colossus, Gavroche couw^ 
bended foeeil^ afokh foe Infinitely great might produce Km foe 
infiniiiely small, and saidt^ 
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*Don’t ht scarry infanta** 

Then he entered throiigh a gap iii the fenee into the eleph^nfa 
encloaure and helped the yoTUig ones to clamber through the breach. 
The two children, aomewhat £^htened, followed Ga^roche without 
uttering a word, and confided themselves to this little Providence in 
rEgs which had given diem biead and had promised them a,shelter. 

There, extended along the fence, lay a ladder which Iby day 
served the labourers in the neighbouring timber-yard. Gavroche 
raised it widi remarkable vigour, and placed it against one of the 
elephant’s forelegs. Near the point where the ladder endedl a sort 
of black hole in the belly of die colossus could be disdnguimed. 

Gavroche pointed out the ladder and the hole to his' guest^i, and 
said to them: — \ 

*^Glimb up and go in.’ 

The two litde boys exchanged terrified glances. 

*You’re afraid, brats!’ exclaimed Gavroche. 

And he added: — 

‘You shall see!’ 

He clasped the rough leg of the elephant, and in a twinkling, 
without deigning to make use of the ladder, he had reached the 
aperture. He entered it as an adder slips through a crevice, land 
disappeared within, and an instant later, the two children saw his 
head, which looked pale, appear vaguely, on the edge of the shad* 
owy hole, like a wan and whitish spectre. 

‘Well!’ he exclaimed, ‘climb up, young *uns! You’ll sec how snug 
itishere! Come up, you!’ he said m the elder, ‘I’ll lend you a hand.’ 

The little follows nudged each other, the gamin fi^htened and 
inspired them with confidence at one and the same time, and then, 
it was raining very hard. The elder one undertook the risk. The 
younger, on seeing his brother climbing up, and himsdif left alone 
between the paws of this huge beast, felt greatly inclined to cry, 
but he did not dare. 

The dder lad climbed, with uncertain stqps, up the rungs of the 
ladder; Gavroche, in the meanwhile, encouraging him wim excla- 
matiohs like a fendbg-master to his pupils, or a mtikteer to his mules. 

‘Don’t be afirakl!~lliat’s it! — Gome on! — ^Put your feet there! 
--Giveusyour hand here! — Boldlyl’ 

And When the dhSd was within readi/ he schsed him suddenly 
and vigorously by the arm and pulled him towards him* 

‘Nabbed!’ said he. 

The brat had passed through the craci; 

‘Now,’ said Gavroche, Svait fm me. Be so good as to ^e a seat. 

And .mEktbg his way out uf the hple as ht{ hiut jt, 

down die ekplmnt’s leg wi& ap^ of a monkey, 
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landed on his feet in the grass, gta^ped the child of five round the 
body, and planted him &irly in die middle of the ladder, then he 
began to dimb up bdhind him, diouting to the eldo:: — 

*Vm going to t^ost him, do you tug.* 

And in another instant, the small lad was pushed, draped, 
pulled, thrust, stuffed into, the hole, before he had time to recovor 
himself, and Gavroche, entering behind him, and repulsing the 
ladder with a kick whi(^ sent it fiat on the grass, b^an to dap his 
hands and to cry: — 

‘Here we are! Long live Genial Lafayette!’ 

This explosion over, he added: — 

‘Now, youi^ *uns, you are in my house.’ 

Gavroche was at home, in fact. 

Oh, unforeseen utility of the useless! Charity of great things! 
Goodness of giants! This huge monument, which had embodied an 
idea of the Emperor’s had become the box of a street urchin. The 
brat had been accepted and shdtered by the colossus. The bour- 
geois decked out in their Sunday finery who passed the elef^nt of 
the Bastille, were fond of saying as they scanned it disdainfully with 
their prominent eyes: ‘What’s the good of that?’ It served to save 
from the cold, the frost, the hail, and rain, to shelter from the winds 
of winter, to preserve from slumber in the mud which produces 
fever, and from slumber in the snow which produces deaA, a little 
being who had no father, no motho:, no bread, no clothes, no refuge. 
It served to receive the innocent whom society repulsed. It served 
to dimmish public crime. It was a lair open to one against whom all 
doors were shut. It seemed as though the miserable old mastodon, 
invaded by vermin and oblivion, covered with warts, with mould, 
and ulcers, tottering, worm-eaten, abandoned, condemned, a sort 
of mendicant colossus, asking alms in vain with a benevoWt look 
in the midst of the crossroads, had taken pity on that other mendi- 
cant, the poor pygmy, who roamed without shoes to his feet, with-* 
out a tooi over his head, blovdng on his fingers, clad in rags, fed on 
rejected scraps. That was what the elephant of the Bastille was good 
for. This idea of Napoleon, disdained by men, had been tak^ back 
by God; That which had been merely illusfriou8,had become, imgust 
In order to realize his thought, the Emperor ^ouid have had porr 
phyry, brass, iron, gold, marble; the old collection of plajdcs, 
and plaster suffic^ for God. Tl^ Emperor had had the dreism ofa 
genius; in that Titanic elephant, azmed> with trunk 

uplift^, bearing its tovw, and scattoidng on all si^ its . 

vivifying waters, he wished to incarnate people«.God ha^;m»ie a 
grandt? filing lyifii it, he had ib^^ed a <^ild fiier^., 

The hole fiirough Which Gavzodie had ehtcoed was a bre^ 
which was hardly visible fom the outside, being concealec^ u we 
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h$,yt stated^ beneath the diqpbant*s bdfy, and to narrow that it 
wat tmly catt and homdeit children who could pats through k. 

*Lef 8 begin/ said Gavroche, ^by teUing the porter that we are 
not at home.* 

And plunging into the darkness with the assurance of a person 
who is wdi acquainted with his apartments, he took a pla^ and 
stopped up the aperture. j 

Again Gavroche plunged into die obscurity. The childr n heard 
the crackling of the match thrust into the phosphoric botfle. The 
diemical match was not yet in existence; at that epoch, the Inimade 
sted represented progress. V 

A sudden light made them blink; Gavroche had just mansmed to 
ignite one of those bits of cord dipped in resin which are c^ed 
ceUar rats. The cellar rat, which emitted more smoke than light, 
rendered the interior of the elephant confusedly visible. 

Gavroche’s two guests glan^ about them, and the sensation 
which they experienced was something like that which one would 
feel if shut up in the great tun of Heidelberg, or, better still, like what 
Jonah must have felt in the biblical belly of ^e whale. An entire 
and gigantic skeleton appeared enveloping them. Above, a long 
brown beam, whence started at regular distances, massive, arching 
ribs, represented the vertebral column with its sides, stalactitus of 
plaster depended from them like entrails, and vast spiders* webs 
stretching from side to side, formed dirty diaphragms. Here and 
there, in the comers, were visible large blackish spots which had the 
appearance of being alive, and whi^ changed places rapidly with 
an abmpt and frightened movement. 

Fragments which had fallen frpom the elephant*8 back into his 
belly ]^d filled up the cavity, so that it was possible to walk upon 
it as on a floor. 

The smaller chfrd nestled up against his brodier and whimpered 
to bjm!— ■■ 

‘If* bbek.' 

This xemark drew an exclamation fipm Gavroche. The petrified 
air of the two brats rendered some shock necessary. 

*WhEt*8 dmt you*re gabbling about there?’ he exclaimed. *Are 
you scoffing at me? Are you turning up your noses? Do you want 
the Tnfieries? Are you bmtes? Come, say! I warn you that 1 don*t 
fadbf^ to the regiment of sunptetons. come now, are you brats 

iittt fhe Pope’s estabUshment?* 

A Utde roughness is good in cases of fear. It k reassuring* The 
two dbiidhen drew dose to Gavroche. 

Gavroefae, paternally touched by this confidence, passed fiom 
gitave to suklxessing the smaileri’^-^'* 

mid lie^ M eg nt i n g die insulting i«wi» widi » cnmnif 
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intonatioti, ^it^s out^e that it is Uack. Outskfe it’s raining, here it 
does not rain; outside it's cold, here there’s not an atom c^wind; 
outside there are heaps of people, here there’s no one; outside 
there ain’t even the moon, here there’s my candle, confound 
it!’ 

The two children began to look upon the apartment with less 
terror; but Gavroche allowed them no more time for contemplation. 

’Qpick,’ said he. 

And he pushed them towards what we are very glad to be able to 
call the end of the room. 

There stood his bed. 

Gavroche’s bed was complete: that is to say, it had a mattress, a 
blanket, and an alcove with curtains. 

The mattress was a straw mat, the blanket a rather large strip of 
grey woollen stuff, very warm and almost new. This is what the 
alcove consisted of: — 

Three rather long poles, thrust into and consolidated with the 
rubbish which formed the floor, that is to say, the bdly of the 
elephant, two in front and one behind, and united by a rope at 
their summits, so as to form a pyramidal bundle. This cluster sup- 
ported a trellis-work of brass wire which was simply placed upon 
it, but artistically applied, and held by fastenings of iron wire, so 
that it enveloped all three poles. A row of very heavy stones ]^t 
this network down to the fl^ so that nothing could pass under it. 
This grating was nothing else than a piece of the brass screens with 
which aviaries are covered in menageries. Gavroche’s bed stood as 
in a cage, behind this net. The whole resembled an Esquimau^ tent. 

This trellis-work took the place of curtainsr 

Gavroche moved aside the stones which fastened the net down 
in front, and the two folds of the net which lapped over each other 
fell apart. 

’Down on all fours, brats!’ said Gavroche. 

He had made his guests enter the cage with great precaution, 
then he crawled in after them, pulled the stones together, and closed 
the opening hermetically again. 

All three had stretch^ out on the mat. Gavroche still had the 
ceUa rut in his hand. 

’Now,’ said he, ’gotodeepl rmgotng to suppress the candelabra.* 

’Monsieur,* dke elder of the brothers ask^ Gavroche, pointing 
to tfao netting, ’what’s that for?’ 

That,’ answered Qavtodie gravely^ ’is for the rats. Go to sleqpl* 

Neve^^das, he folt obliged to add a few wc^ of instruction Ibaf 
die benefit of these young creatures, and he continued: — 

’It’s a tiling from the Jardin des Plantes. It’s used for fierce 
anSmah. Thereat a whole of them there. All you’ve got to 
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to over a wall, crawl throu^a window, and paaa througli 

a door. You cm get as much as you want* 

As he he wrapped the younger one up bodily in a fold of 
the blanket, and the little one murmured: — 

*Oh! how good that is! It*s warm!* , 

Gavroche cast a pleased eye on the blanket 
^That’s from the Jardin des Plantes, too,* said he. ‘I tqfok that 
from the monkeys,’ 

And, pointing out to the eldest the mat on which he was ^ying, a 
very thick and admirably made mat, he added: — 

^That belonged to the giraffe.* 

After a pause he went on: — 

’The beasts had all these things. I took them away from thW. It 
didn’t trouble them. 1 told them: ’Tt’s for the elephant.’” ^ 

He paused, and then resumed: — 

’You crawl over the walls and you don’t care a straw for the 
government. So there now!’ 

Ibe two children gazed with timid and stupefied respect on this 
intrepid and ingenious being, a vagabond like themselves, isolated 
like, themselves, frail like themselves, who had something admirable 
and all-powerful about him, who seemed supernatural to them (and 
whose physiognomy was composed of all the grimaces of an' old 
mountebank, mingled with the most ingenuous and charming smiles, 
’Monsieur,’ ventured the elder timidly, ’you are not afraid of the 
police, then?’ 

Gavroche contented himself with replying: — 

’Brat! Nobody says ’’pjolicc,” they say “bobbies.*” 

The smaller had hjs eyes wide open, but he said nothing. As he 
was on the edge of the niat, the elder being in the middle, Gavroche 
tucked the bla^et round him as a mother might have done, and 
heightened the mat under his head with old rags, in such a way as to 
form a pillow for the child. Then he turned to ihe elder; — 

’Hey? We’re joUy comfortable here, ain’t we?’ 

yes!’ rqplM the elder, gazing at Gavroche widi the ex- 
pression of a saved angel. 

the two poor little children who had been soaked through, began 
to grow warm once more. 

, ’Ah,-by the way,’ continwdGavroj^, ’what were you bawling 
abcto?’ 

And pomting out the little one to his iN’other;^ 

xmto that^ |>ve nothing to my about, bt^ the idea of a big 

la^ you crying! It’s idioiic; you looked a calf’ 
’Gracious,’ replied the child, ’we ha^ no lod|^.’ 

„ ,’BPldicri’ Tctorted Gavroche^ *y<^ don’t say , “lodgings, ’’ you 
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*And then, vm were afteid of bdng afene like that at 

"You don’t tay “night,*^ you say ""darkmaiu.” ^ 

"Thank you, sir/ said the child* 

"Listen/ wait on Gavroche, "you must never bawl :c^in over 
anything. I’ll take care <rf you. You shall sec what fiin we’U have. 
In summer, we*U go to die Glacis with Navet, one of my , pals, 
we’ll bathe in die Gare, we’ll run stark naked in Bx>nt of the rafts 
on the bridge of Austerlitz, — ^that makes the laundresses raging. 
They scream, they get mad, and if you only knew how ridic^ous 
they are! We’ll go and see the man-sl^eton. And then I’ll take you 
to, ^e play. I’ll take you to see Frederick Lemaitre. I have tickets, 
I know some of the actors, I even played in a piece once. There were 
a lot of us fellers, and we ran under a cloth, and that made the sea. 
I’ll get you an engagement at my theatre. We’ll go to see the savages. 
They ain’t real, those savages ain’t. They wear pink tights that go 
all in wrinkles, and you can see where their elbows have been dsurned 
with white. Then, we’ll go to the Opera. We’ll get in with the hired 
applauders. The Opera claque is well managed. I wouldn’t associate 
with the claque on the boulevard. At the Opera, just fancy! some 
of them pay twenty sous, but diey’re ninnies. They’re calM dish- 
clouts. And then we’ll go to see the guillotine work. I’ll show you 
the executioner. He lives in the Rue des Marais. Monsieur Sanson. 
He has a letter-box at his door. Ah! we’ll have famous funl’ 

At that moment a drop of wax fell on Gavroche’s finger, and 
recalled him to the realities of life. 

"The deuce!’ said he, "there’s the wick giving out. Attention! I 
can’t spend more than a sou a month on my lighting. When a body 
goes to bed, he must sleep. We haven’t the time to read M^. Patil 
de Kock’s romances. And besides, the light might pass throu|^ the 
cracks of the porte-coch^e, and aU the bobbies need to do is to see it.’ 

"And dien/ ronarked the cldo: timidly,-— he alone dared to 

Gavroche, and r^ly to him, "a spark might fall in the straw, and 
we must look out and not bum the house down.’ 

‘People don’t say ""bum the house down/’ ’ remarked Gavroche, 
"they say ""blaze the crib.”’ 

The atonn increased in violence, and the heavy downpour bait 
upbnrthe back of the colossus amid claps of thunder. "You’re tak^ 
in, rainl’ said Gavroche. "It amuses me to hear die decanta run 
down die legs of the h<mae. Winter is a stupid; it wastes its mar^ 
chandhe, it loses its labour, it caxft wet qs, and diat.makes it kick 
uparbw, old water-carrier that it is/ . 

This allusion to the. thunder, all the conseqt^ces of which 
Gayrodie, in im chars^ of d philosopher of the nineteenth 
century^ accepted, was IbOovyed by a broad dash of hghtnjng, so 
dagoRlji^ that a Of H wtered w belly of the elephant 
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the cmck. Almost at the same instant^ the ditmder rtuAbled with 
gxeatfiuy. The two little cmatium uttered a shridc, aiKi stalled 

so eagerly that the network came near being di^>laced, but Gavroche 
tum^ Ids bold &ce to them, and took advantage of the clap of 
thunder to burst into a laugh. 

^Calm down, children. Don’t topple over the edifice. That’s fine, 
first-class thunder; all right. That’s no slouch of a streak i£ light- 
ning. Bravo for the good God! Deuce take it! It’s almost as good as 
it is at the Ambigu.’ T 

That said, he restored order in the netting, pushed tie two 
children gently down on the bed, pressed their knees, in omer to 
stretch them out at fill! length, and exclaimed: — ' \ 

^Since the good God is lighting his candle, 1 can blow out V^ne. 
Now, babes, now, my young humans, you must shut your peq>ers. 
It’s very bad not to step. It’ll make you sWallow the strainer, or, as 
they say in fashionable society, stink in the gullet. Wrap yourself up 
well in the hide! I’m going to put out the light. Are you ready?’ 

’Yes,* murmured the elder, T’m all right. I seem to Imve feathers 
under my head.’ 

’People don’t say ’’head,’” cried Gavroche, ’they say ”nut.’” 

The two children nestled close to each other, Gavrodhie finiaiiied 
arranging them on the mat, drew the blanket up to their very ears, 
then repeated, for the third time, his injunction in the hieratical 
tongue: — 

’Shut your peepers!’ 

And he snuffed out his tiny lig^t. 

Hardly had the light b^ extinguished, when a peculiar 
trembling began to affect the netting under which the three 
children lay. 

It consisted of a multitude of dull scratches which produced a 
metallic sound, as if daws and teeth were gnawxpg at the copper 
wire. This was accompanied by all sorts of Htde piercing cries. 

The little five-year-old boy, on hearing this hubbub overhead, 
and chilled with terror, Jog;^ his brother’s dbow; but the elder 
brothar had already shut his peepers, as Gavroche had ordered. 
Tbon the iitde one, who could no longer control his terror, ques- 
tksned Gavroche, but in a very low tone, and wilh bated breath; — 
’Sir?* 

’Hey?’ said Gavroche, who had just closed his eyes. 

’What is that?* 

TPs the rata,’ relied Gavroche. 

And be laid his head down on the mat agab. 

The rata, in Bm;!;, who swamed by thotisa^ k the carcass of 
cilqEifaint, and who were the living tdMdc qpoci wfakh we have al- 
ready mendoned, had been fadd in awe by die flhme of the candle^ 
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io loi% itt it ha4 been^l^ied; but as soon itt ^ caititnV'i'vh^ was ^ 
ibe sable as the^ dtf, returned to darkness, soe&ti^ the ' 
|Aood stoey*teikk1?etrault calls *j&eih meaV they Inid theao^ 

selves m throi^ on Gtr«t6die^s tent, had elini^ to the tc^ of it, 
md had bes^h to bite liie medieli as dxoqgh seddo^ to iiieroO dds 
new<*bu)glcd oimp. 

Stili little one couM not de^. 

*Sir?* he began again. 

^ey?’ said Gavrodie. 

<mat are tats?* 
fThey arc wk^* 

Hus bplanatlon reassmed the child a little. He had seen white 
mice m die course of his Ule, and he was not afraid of them. Never- 
theless, he lifted up his voice once more. 

‘Sir?* 

*Hey?* said Gavroche again. 

‘Why don't you have a cat?* 

*1 did have one,’ replied Gavroche, ‘I brought one hare, but 
they ate her.’ 

Ihis second explanation unchd the work of the first, and the little 
fellow began to tremble again. 

The dialogue between him and Gavroche began for the fourth 
time; — 

‘Monsieur?* 

‘Hey?* 

‘Who was it diat was eaten?* 

‘The cat.* 

‘And who ate die cat?* 

‘Ihe rats.’ 

•The mice?*, 

‘Yes, the rats.* 

The child in consternation, dismayed at the diought rsfoe 
which ate cats, psnxued ;^ 

‘Sir, i^ould d^ mioe eat us?’ 

‘WOv^^t dsey just!* ^tnikted Gavroc^ 

The>diild*8 teiror hsd reached its chi^ 
be aftidd. Thcjr can’t get in. And^^^ 
catch hold of my hand. Hold yorff tongue and dmt your peepersl* 
At dSe same time Gavroche grasped the Stde fdlow*8 hand across 
his brother. The didd pressed ^ hand close to him, and left 
reasMirad. Cloucage and itreogdi have these tnysterious ways of 
cpimpuiikating diemsdiya Sdeagei^^ tfeemoricte 

dbe ioknxd of thcsr vafoes tod &%hten^ off the tats; at dm 
of a fow minuta^ they ca^ ragfog badE, :biit in 
dte'lhde fidOows were fost adeqs'attd 
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l^e hours of the night £ed away^ Parhness covared the vast 
P&ce de la Bastille. A wintry gale^ whic^ milled wit^ the taii^ 
hieyv' in gui^ the patrol searched aU the doormysx alleys, ehclo- 
siii^« and obscure nooks, and in their search for nocturnal vaga^ 
bonds, they passed in silence before the elephant; the monstar, 
erect, motionless, staring open-eyed into the sha^w^, had the 
appearance of dreaming happily over his good deed; and sheltered 
ii^in heaven and from mai the three poor 8leq>ing chhdren. 

In order to understand what is about to follow, the reader must 
remember, that, at that epoch, the Bastille guard-house was slated 
at the other end of the square, and that what took place m the 
vicinity of the elephant could neither be seen nor h^ard iW the 
sentinel. \ 

Towards the end of that hour which immediately preced^ the 
dawn, a man turned from the Rue Saint-Antoine at a run, made 
the circuit of the enclosure of the column of July, and glided between 
the palings until he was underneath the belly of the elephant. If any 
light had illuminated that man, it might have been divined from 
the thorouigh manner in which he was soaked, that he had passed 
the night in the rain. Arrived beneath the elephant, he uttered 
a peculiar cry, which did not belong to any human tongue, and 
wMch a paroquet alone could have imitated. Twice he repeated 
this cry, of whose orthography the following barely conveys an 
idea: — 

^Kirikikioui’ 

At the second cry, a clear, young, merry voice responded from 
the belly of the elephant: — 

‘Yes!’ 

Almost immediately, the plank which closed the hole was drawn 
aside, and gave passage to a child who deseeded the dephant’s 
kg, and fell brisldy near the man. It was Gavroche. The man was 
Montparnasse* 

As for his cry of Kirikikiau , — ^diat was, doubtless, what the child 
had meant, when he said: — 

^You will ask &>r Monsieur Gavroche/ 

Cto hearmg it, he bsd waked with a start, bad crawled out of 
bps ^^cBve,’ imsbing apart the netting a little, and cardEuUy drawing 
it mgether again, then he had opened ^ trap, and descended 

man and the child reo^nized e£h other nlently mnd the 
Montparnasse conimed himsdf to die rdnark: — 

. ^We need ycm. Ckmie, lend us a hand.’ 
iCiie lad ai&i^ kr no ; 

, Tm with you,’ saidite. . . ; 

, tpok thdbr way towards the Jtue Saint-Antome* Whencii!^ 

. had emorg^ winding through the long Bk 
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of mj&rket>»gan|a)ers’ carte whidi descend towards die masltete at 
that hour. 

The market-gardenets, croudbLiiiigy half-^asleqi, m didr wi^ns, 
amid the salacb and vegetables, enveloped to dieir very eyes in 
thdr mufflers on account of the beating rain, did not even glance 
at these strange pedestrians. 


5. The Vicissitudes of Flight 

This is what had taken place that same night at the La Fcnrce: — 
An escape had been planned between Babet, Brujon, Guelemer, 
and Th6nardier, although Th^iardier was in close confinement. 
Babet had arranged the matter for his own benefit, on the same day, 
as the reader has seen from Montparnasse’s account to Gavroche. 
Montparnasse was to help them from outside. 

Brujon, after having passed a month in the punishment cell, had 
had time, in the first place, to weave a rope, in the secemd, to mature 
a plan. In former times, those severe places where the discipline of 
the prison delivers the convict into his own hands, were composed 
of four stone walls, a stone ceiling, a flagged pavement, a camp, bed, 
a grated window, and a door lined with iron, and were called 
dungeons; but the dungeon was judged to be too terrible; nowadays 
they are composed of an .iron door, a grated window, a camp bed, a 
flagged pavement, four stone walls, and a stone ceiling, and sure 
called chambers of pumshment* A little light penetrates towards mid- 
day. The inconvenient point about these chambers which, as the 
readers sees, are not dungeons, is that they allow the persons who 
should be at work to think. 

So Brujon meditated, and he emerged from the chamber of 
punishment with a rope. As he had the name of beii^ very danger- 
ous in the GhiU*leinagne courtyard, he was placed in the New 
Building. The first thing he found in the New BuUdjhg was Ghde- 
mer, the second was a naS; Gudemer, that is to say, crime; a nail, 
that is to say, liberty. Brujon, of whom it is high time that the r^der 
should'^heve a complete idea, was, with an appearance of deBoite 
health gnd a profoundly premediteLted languor, a polished, ihtdii- 
gent sprig, and a thief^ who had a caressing loanee, and an a trbckms 
smile. glance tcanjlted from his will, and his smBe ihxm hh 
luiturcu His £im studies in his art had been directed tproofiu i&Jhhd 
xnadc propptess in the industry of the mai who tear off lead, 
IfA idi^er the.tPO& and da^>oil^tbe gutters by the process called 
p^dsi/^s^ ' ' ' ' ^ ; 

The-circumatance vdisch put the finishing touch on die 
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wsape, ^ tooftai 

Te-byihg and re*jointing, at diat vary mmmt, a portion ^ 
tbeslateB eta the priicm. The Saint*Beniard ccnar^^iurd watDo lon^ 
i^bBoihitdy hoiated from die Ghariema^ IM the Saint-Letifr 
eonfti. Up above there were seaffdk&igi and laddm; In oth^ 
wcadSy br^lges and stahn in Ihe diiecd^ 

Tha New Buddii^^ which was the moBt cracked and decrepit 
th^ to beaeen anymore in die worlds was the weak point in 
pmcm. Hie walls were eaten by salQietre to such an extent t^t the 
aiadiorides had been Obliged to line die vaula of the dcsnmtories 
with a sheathing of wood, because stones were in the hwit of 
becoming detached and frUing on the prisoners in thdr be&. In 
ci diis antiquity, the authorities committed the ert^ oi^coh** 
fining in die New Building die most troublesome prbonaa, of 
{da«^ there *the hard cases,* as they say in pridm padance. 

The New Building contained fom dormitories, one above the 
odier, and a top story whkh was called the Bd-Air {]%ib-Air). A 
large chunney^^fiue, probably firom some ancient kitchoi the 
Diito de la Force, started firom the ground-fioor, traversed all four 
stories, cut die dormitories, where it figured as a flattened pillar, 
into two pmrdons, and finally pierced the roof. | 

Gueiemer and firujon were m the same dormitory. They bad 
been {daced, by way of precaution, on the lower stmry. Chance 
ordbined that the heads of thwbedf ^ould restagsunst the chimney. 

Thdnardsor was direedy over their heads in tte top story known 
as Fine^Air* The pedestrian vho halts cm the Rue Culture-Saintc** 
Cadterine, after passing die barracks of the fkedien, in front of the 
pc^tlxKOchhre of the bathu^ establishment, bebedds a ^rard full of 
jSowen and dirubs in woodm boxes, at die Othemity Of which 
spreads out a litde white rotunda wi^ two wings, bn^ltned up 
green diuttm, die bucolic ciieam of Jean 
moie than ten years ago, there rose abovb ^t rotunda an 
enoimious black, hideous, bare wall by whkh it was badeed up. 

was the outer wall of La Force. / / 

' Tl^ wan, bende that rotmida, viewed throud^ 

, Beri^^. ' ' ^ V! ' 

as k was, dik wall was overtopped by a stiQ blac^ 
vdiich ogsiM Iw seen beyond. Tins was tise roof of dm New Buddings 
There one could descry four ckntner-vdndows, guarded widi ban; 

:sijl d ba inm y p iei^ the roof; ^ was tiedmaney whkhtraversed 
.Ihb'dbi&ibMeljl^ ’ 

Ibe B(d-Afr» dud'Sop story of dm New Boildhig, ^ 

Uurge liaB, wl9i a hianaard roof, guarded with triple graalngs a«A 
- „iiOdE^dqiQsabFshoetidan,w|i^ 
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Wlien tniemsd hcA tiie Mlidbefbur 

dc»m^-wixidotiiim» on a»e’« h/dng dke v/vtxdavti^ at regular 
intend, fom iqxiare^ tolerably vast separated by narrow 
passages^ built of masonry to about the height of the dbow, and 
die zest^ up to liitt ro^ ^ istm bto 

Thdiardier had been in solitary conhneznent in bint of these c^es 
since the nigdzt dfdie gd of Fdbruary* No one was ever able to dis- 
cover bow> and by what connivance, he succeeded in proosring, 
and secretii^ a beetle of wine, invented, so it is sidd, 1^ Desrues, 
with which a narcotic is mixed, and which the band of the Endor-^ 
msarr, or Slee/hcoif^dim^ render^ dunous. 

There are, in many prisons, treacherous employees, halfjailerB, 
half-thieves, who assist In escapes, who sdl to the police an unikith- 
ihl service, and who turn a penny whenever they can. 

On that same nig^t, dien, wh^ Little Gavrodie picked the 
two lost children, ^ujon and Guelemer, who knew that Babe^ who 
had escaped that morning, was waiting for them in the street as well 
as Montparnasse, rose S(^y, and wi& die nail which Ktijon had 
found, began to pierce the chimney a^nst which theur bedi stood. 
The rubbish ft& on Brujon’s bed, so that they were not heard. 
Showers mingled with thunder shook the doors on their hinges, and 
created in the prison a terrible aod opportune uproar. Those of die 
prisoners who woke, pretended to foil asleep again, and leSt Ouele» 
xner and Bn^on to dieir own devices. Brujon was adroit; Gueiemer 
was vigorous. Before any sound had Feached|the watcher, who was 
sleeping in the grated cch whkh opened into the dormitory, the wall 
had be^ piert^^ the chimney setM, the iron grating whi^ bto!^ 
the upper orifice of the fiue forced, and the two redoubtable ruffians 
were on the roof. The wind and rain redoubled^ the roOfwas 
sU^iery. ^ 

^What a good n%ht to leg itl’ sa^ Brtgoh. ' 

An ahySs skfoet broad and e^ty feet deep sepsoated foem 
toe surrounding wall At toe bothm of this abyss, toeybould seedie 
mini^i^a sendn^ gleantoig throi^ thegfec^ They fitf te n ed oae 
ood of toe rope wibkh hadipun in his dungetm to toestoii^ 

of toe bars which toey had juit wrenched off, flung the dthtf 

over toe outer wall, crossed the abyss at one bound, thing to the 
coping of toe wall, got astride ef it, iel themsdiveB sl^^ one after the 
ptoer, along toe rope, upon a litdb roof which tomhws toe bato<^ 
hcaise, pttfl^ toch rope after toem, jumped down mto toe 
of toe bath-hot^ tr av er se d It, putoed open toe plater’s widkely 
beside, vtoidh hung bv pulled this, epened toe porle-oochfiSK^ 
it^lmiildiliea^ 

TltfeeHiuar^ of an hour had not elapsed toiee toey 
in bed to toe dark,, nail to hud, knd todar'^^eet to totir 
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, A few mmBeaats later tbey Itad johied Babet and Montparnasse 
wlio were pi^Hng about the ndighbourhood. 

They had broken their rope In pulling it after them, and a bit of 
it remained attached to the chiWey on the roof. They had sus- 
tained no other damage, however, than , that of scratching nearly 
all die skin off their han^. I 

That night, Th^nardier was warned, without any one being able 
to esqilain how, and was not asleep. I 

Towards one o’clock in the morning, the night being verudark, 
he saw two shadows pau along the roof, in the rain and squmls, in 
ftont of the dormer-window which was opposite his cage.\ One 
halted at die window, loi^ enough to dart in a glance. This was 
Brujon. \ 

Ibdnardier recognized him, and understood* This was enough. 
Th6nardier, rated as a burglar, and detained as a measure of 
precaution under the charge of organizing a nocturnal ambush, 
with armed force, was kept in sight. The sentry, who was relieved 
every two hours, marched up and down in front of his cage with 
loaded musket. The Fine-Air was lighted by a skylight. The prisoner 
had on his feet fetters weighing fifty pounds. Every day, at i^ur 
o’clock in the afternoon, a jailer, escorted by two dogs, — this was 
still in vogue at that time, — entered his cage, deposited beside his 
bed a loaf of black bread, weighing two pounds, a jug of water, a 
bowl filled widi rather diin bouillon, in which swam a few Mayagan 
beans, inspected his irons and tapped the bars. This man and his 
dc^ made two visits during the night. 

Tfa^nardter had obtained permission to keqp a sort of iron bolt 
which he used to spike bread his into a crack in the wall, *in order to 
{Reserve it from the rats,* as he said. As Th6iardier was kept in 
sight, no obj^tion had b^n made to this spike. Still, it was remem- 
bered afterwards, that one of the jailers had ^d: ’It would be 
better to let him have only a wooden spike.’ 

At two o’clock in the morning, the sentinel, wt^ was an old soldier, 
was relieved, and rqilaced by a consoript* A few moments later, 
the inan with the dogs paid his visit, and went off without noticing 
anything, except, possildy, the excessive youth and ’the rustic air, 
of die ’raw recruit’ Two hours afterwards, at Ibur o’clock, when 
ciune to relieve the consc^pt, he vda found adeqp on the ftoor^ 
!y^ l%e a log near Th^nardi^s cage. As for he was 

ifo^fotiger.dbe^ There was a hole in the ceiling of his cage, and, 
afao^ it, another hofo m foe roof One affoepbrnksof 
been wrendied off, and probably carried away with hix^as it was 
not fomid. Ihey also seized in his cdS a halfnenipty bottle which 
oontssned das rexoains of foe shipefyiog vdne wifo whidh foe soldier 
l^lbeen drugged. Tlw soldiers bayonet had dimppeared* 
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At the moment when discovery waii^ madO} was assumed 
that Th^nardier was om of reach. The truth 38 » l%t he was no 
longo: in the New Building, but that he was still m great dai^^. 

Thinardicr, on reaching the roof of the New Building, had found 
the remains of Brujon’s rope hanging to the bars of the upper trap 
of the chimney, but, as thk broken fragment was much too short, 
he had not been able to escape by the outer wall as Brujon and 
Guelemer had done. 

When one turns from the Rue des Ballets into the Rue du Roi-de- 
Sicile, one almost immediately encounters a repulsive ruin. There 
stood on that spot, in the last century, a house of which only the 
back wall now remains, a regular wall of masonry, which rises to 
the height of the third story between the adjoining buildings. This 
ruin can be recognized by two large square windows which are 
still to be seen there; the middle one, that nearest the right g^ble, 
is barred with a worm-eaten beam adjusted like a prop. Through 
these windows there was formerly visible a lofty and lugubrious 
wall, which was a fragment of the outer wall of La Force. 

The empty space on the street left by the demolished house is 
half-filled by a fence of rotten boards, shored up by five stone posts. 
In this recess lies concealed a little shanty which leans against the 
portion of the ruin which has remained standing. The fence has a 
gate, which, a few years ago, was fastened only by a latch. 

It was the crest of this ruin, that Th^nardier had succeeded in 
reaching, a little after one o’clock in the morning. 

How had he got dicre? That is what no one has ever been able 
to explain or understand* The lightning must, at the same time, 
have hindered and helped him. Had he made use of the ladders 
and scaffoldings of the slaters to get from roof to roof, fix>m endosurc 
to enclosure, from compartment to compartment, to the buildings 
of the Charlemagne court, then to the buildings of the Saint-Louis 
court, to the outer wall, and thence to the hut on the Rue du Rpi- 
de-Sidle? But in that itinerary there existed breaks which seaned 
to render it an impossibility. Had he placed the plankTrom hk jbed 
like a Inidge frmn the roof of the Fine-Air to the outer walXLj^ and 
crawled flat on hk belly bn the coping of Ae outer wall the ^ole 
dktance round the prison as for as die hut? But the outer wall of 
Force formed a crenellated at^ unequal line; it mounted and 
descended, it dropped at the firemen^s barr^ks, it rose towards the 
bath-ho^, it was cut in twain by buildings, it was not even 
same hd^gbt on the Hotel Lamoignon as on the RueBavtSe; 
where occurred fells and right angles; and then, the sentinek xmua 
have espied the dark form (S’ the Active; hence, the route takm^hy 
ThbnardHa: still remains rather inexplicable. In two 
flight was imposdhle. Had Ihinardier, lapurred on. by 
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^/Isbertjr i«iiidi dmigcit puM^cei into ditdbts, kon bm fatd 
nvimes of oikr, a )^g)ie» mad. Into an adiktet^ gouty mm into a 
#tu|»j(Sty intd snstinct, insdnct into inttill%etice» and intel- 
ligence into genius, had Th^niodier invented a iMed mode? No 
one has ever Ibund out. 

^e marvels ofescape cannot always he accmtniedfbr« The mail 
zmdEes his escape, vtre re^t, is Inapired; there » somcpingiof 
^ihe star and of the lightning in the mysterious gleam of llimt; ^ 
efSart towards ddiverance is ho less Surprising than the to- 
wards the sublime, and one sa^ of the ehsiped diief: *How did he 
contrive to scale that wall?* in the same way that one sm^s of 
CoriieiUe: ^Where did he find meims of djnngF \ 

all events, dripping with perspiration, drenched wth^ 
wi^ his clothes hanging in ribbons, his hands flayed, his elbows 
bleeding, his knees tom, Hi^hiardier had reached what children, in 
their figuredve language, csdl 0u tdge of the wall of the ruin, there 
he had stretched himself out at full lengdi, and there his strength 
had fiuled hun. A steep escarpment three stories high separated him 
from the pavement of the street. 

The rope Which he had was too short. ^ 

Ihere he waited, pale, exhausted, desperate widi all the despair 
which he had undergone, still hidden by the night, but teliing him- 
sdif that dm day was tm the point of dawning, alarzned at the idea of 
hearing the neighbouring clock of Saint-fnul strike four within a 
§cw minutes, an hour when the sentinel was relieved and when die 
latter would be found ask^ under the pierced roof, staring in 
horror at a terrible depth, at the light of the street lantmis, the wet, 
bladt pavement, that pavemmt longed for yet frightful, whidi 
. meant death, and which meant liberty. 

fik admd himsdf whedier his three accomplices in flight had 
succeeded, if they had heard Mm, and tf they would come to 
a s si s t a n ce. Bk listened. Widi the exccptkn of die patrol, no one had 
passed throi^h the street since he had been thertu Nearly the whdb 
of dm descent marlast-gardcmers from Montreuil, from 

CSiaronne, from Vinemuies, add from Bercy to Ihe mmkets was 
iWci(m^aBdi6;l' thmug^ 

Four o’ftodc struck. Hienardier shuddkred. A few moments later, 
that W^nrsfied and cooliiBed uproar whtdEi follows the dneovery cd*an 
tampe brdee Sand in the pnson. The sound of doors ogsesung 

the creaking of gratihgioa duck hinges, a tun^lf^ hi the 
dm boaMrimtsof die ihediockofmusket- 

hkm teaefred his earn. Mg^tiwmndtid 

ahd^deKended past Ae i^ted wimiows of dm ^xmLtoim, a mrdh 
rim hln^ i^ ridge-poie of die top stpiy of 
^ .ftBcpeh bdooghig m 'dte Wia^ 
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Their k^bidb the torc^ l^hied 11 ^ weiitiM 

came alo^ tbe rooft. At ikt same time, tli^nardier perceived in 
the c^recdon of &e BiWtille a wan wMtenesi lighting up die e^ of 
die sky in doWhl wise. 

He was on ln|> of a waS ten inches wide, snrekhed out andei^ ^ 
heavy ri^ widi two gu]& to night and left, Unahle tostir, subject to 
die guh&m of a possibte M, and to the hoiTor of a certain arm 
and his thoughts, like the pendulum d a dodt, swui^ from one of 
these ideas to the other: *Ika^d if 1 fdOl, caught if I miy/ In die rnidst 
of anguidi, he suddeidy saw, die street Mng sdO daric, a man 
who was gliding along the walls and coming from the Rue 
halt in the recess above which Th6nardier was, as it were, suspended^ 
Here this man was joined by a second who walked mth the mme 
caution, dien by a third, then by a friurth. When these men were 
re-unit^, one of them the latch of the gate in die fence, and 
all four ^tered the enclosure in u^iidh the shanty stood. They 
halted direcdy undo* Thdtiardier. These men had e^endy chosen 
this vacant iq>aCe in order that they might consult widiout being 
seen by the passers-by or by the sentinel who guards the wicket of 
La Forte a few paces distant. It must be added, that the rain kept 
this sentinel blodced in his box. IhiSnardier, not being able to dis- 
tinguish their >dsages, lent an ear to their words with the desporate 
attendon of a wretch who freb him^ lost. 

Thdnardier saw something resanbling a gleam of hope dash , 
before hk eyes,-^these men conversed in slang. 

The first said in a low but disdnct voice;*^ 

Let’s cut What are we up to here?’ 

The second rqihed : Tfs raining hard enough to put out the very 
devil’s 6re. And the bobbies w£d be along iiudanter. Thei^’s a 
soldier On gumd yonder^ We dudl get nabbM here.’ 

These two wo^, ici§9 and both of which mean 

which bdk>iig, the first to the slaiif of the luuners, the secom to 
foe slang rf&c Tenqde, were flabss of light for ThihiiUdicr. die, 

he lecc^pomed Brujon, who was a prowler of die barrier^ by 
die he knew Babet, who, among hk other trades, had beim 
an <^i*^^£Ahes broker m me Tmi^^ 

The antique slas« of the great century k no bnger fqpoken except 
in die Tem^, and Babet was rea&y me only person who iqKte 
it in aS its purity. Had it not bemi ibr the tmtlk, Th6nard^ 
would not have recogniaed him, for be badentirdly duutgedh^ 
voice. 

In dte meanudule, dm mird man had intervened. 

’Thewk ifo hiary yet, lef 1 
doeseft m oftk?* 

% WM dmUb, but FJreodi. tMaanfier 
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A^tpamasie, who made it a point in bis elegance to UDdentaml 
sdi slangs and to speak none of diem. ^ 

As for the foui^^ he held his peace, but his huge shouldeis 
betrayed him. Th6iardier did not hesitate. It was Gudemer. 
Brujon rq>lied almost impetuously, but still in a low tone: — 
^What arc you jabbering about? The tavern-keep^ hasn’t 
managed to cut his stick. He don’t tumble to the racket, that he don’t I 
You have to be a pretty knowing cove to tear up your shirt! cut up 
your sh^t to make a rope, punch holes in doors, get up falseVapers, 
make false keys, file your irons, hang out your cord, hide y^rself, 
arid disguise yourself! The old fellow hasn’t managed to play it, 
he doesn’t understand how to work the business.’ \ 

Babet added, still in that classical slang which was spok^ by 
Poulailler and Cartouche, and which is to the bold, new, highly 
coloured and risky argot used by Brujon what the language of Racine 
is to the language of Andr6 Chenier: — 

‘Your tavern-keeper must have been nabbed in the act. You have 
to be knowing. He’s only a greenhorn. He must have let himself be 
taken in by a bobby, perhs^s even by a sheep who played it on him 
as his pal. listen, Montparnasse, do you hear those shouts in the 
prison? You have seen all those lights. He’s recaptured, there! ]fte’ll 
get off with twenty years. I ain’t afraid, I ain’t a coward, but there 
ain’t anything more to do, or otherwise they’d lead us a dance. 
Don’t get mad, come with us, let’s go drink a bottle of old wine to- 
gether.’ 

‘One doesn’t desert one’s friends in a scrape,’ grumbled Mont- 
parnasse. 

T tell you he’s nabbed !’ retorted Brujon. ‘At the present moment, 
the inn-lMper ain’t worth a ha’penny. We can’t do nothing for him. 
Let’s be off. Every minute I think a bobby has got me in his fist.* 
.Montparnasse no longer offered more than a feeble resistance; 
the &ct is that these four men, with the fidelity of ruffians who never 
abandon each other, had prowled ail night long about La Force, 
gz^ as was their peril, in the hope of seeing Th6[iardier make hk 
appe^ance on the top.of some w^ But the night, which was really 
growing too fine, — for the downpour was such as to render all the 
streets desertedr-^ ffie cold whi^ overpowering them, their 
soaked garments, die^ hole^ndden shoes, ffie alarming noise whi<^ 
kadt Just burst forth m die prison, the hours wh^ had elapsed, die 
patz^ which they had encountered, the hope which was yanhhi^> 
all urged them to beat a retreat. Montparnasse himse^, who was, 
perhaps, almost Th^nardier’s son-in-law, yielded. A mmnent mme, 
and the^l^d be gone. Thdnardier was panting on hk liketh^ 

sufierezs of the Mdduse oh their raft when bdsi# 
had ajq^eared m sight vai^ ^ 
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He dared not call to them; a cry might be heard and ruin every* 
thing. An idea occurred to him, a last idea, a ila^ of inspiraticHi; 
he drew from his podcet the end of Bnyon's rc^e, \vhich he had 
detached from die chimney of the New Budding, and flung it into 
the space enclosed by the fence. 

This rope fell at their feef, 

‘A widow,’ • said Babet. 

‘My tortouse!’ f said Brujon. 

‘The tavern-keeper is there,’ said Montparnasse, 

They raised their eyes. Thenardbr thrust out his head a very little. 
‘Qjaick!’ said Montparnasse, ‘have you the other end of the rope, 
Brujon?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Knot the two pieces together, we’ll fling him the rope, he can 
fasten it to the wall, and he’ll have enough of it to get down with,’ 
Th6nardicr ran the risk, and spoke: — 

‘I am paralyzed with cold.’ 

‘We’ll warm you up.* 

‘I can’t budge.’ 

‘Let yourself slide, we’ll catch you.’ 

‘My hands arc benumbed.’ 

‘Only fasten the rope to the wall.’ 

‘I can’t.’ 

‘Then one of us must climb up,’ i^id Montparnasse. 

‘Three stories!’ ejaculated Brujon. 

An ancient plaster flue, which had served for a stove that had 
been used in the shanty in former times, ran along the wall and 
mounted almost to the very spot where they could see Thdnardier. 
This flue, then much dams^^ and full of cracks, has since frUen, 
but die marks of it are still visible. 

It was very narrow. 

‘One might get up by the hdp of that,’ said Montparnasse. 

‘By that flue?’ exclaimed Babet, ‘a grown-up coyfe, never! it 
would take a brat.’ 

‘A brat must be got,’ resumed Bn:^on, 

‘Where kre we to find a young ’un?* said Ouelemser. 

‘Wait,* said Montparnasse. ‘I’ve got the very ardde.* 

He c^^ed the gate of the l^ce very sbfliy, made sure that no 
one was passing along die street; st^^ied out cautiously, shut 
die gale, behind him, and set off at a run hi die dh^tkm of 'die 
Bartflle, ' ' ' - ' ^ J : 

l^en or eight minut«^ elapsed^ eight thousand; eenturte 
Th^ardier; and Gudeiw dB not oj^ diehf |^i 

at last d^e gate opened once more, and Mo&dpamsm appek^ 

* Arfacotthe Tsn^iik. t AeeotofdkeltSRienk 
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lAnUlitos, and foOowed by Oavroche, The rabi sdU rendered ^e 
street cxm^detdly deserted. 

iitde Chivit>die entered the enckaure and gased at d&e ^ 
dicse ruffians ynih a tranquil air. The iwater was driving; h'oin hh 
hafe. Gudemer addressed hhn: — 

* Are you a znan, young ’un?* 

Gavroche dbrugged his shoulders, and leidicd* — 

^ A youi^ *un l^e me’s a man, ai^ men like you are bah 
^The brat’s tongue’s well hungl’ exdaiined Bcdiet. 

;^The Paris Inrat ain’t made of straw/ added Brujon. 

/What do you want? asked Ca^nroche. 

Montparnasse answered:-^ 

*GUmb up that flue.’ 

, ^Wtffi this Topt/ said Babet 
^>And fasten it/ continued Brujon. 

the top of the wall/ went on Babet. 

the cro8s*bar of the wmdow/ added Brujon. 

^And then?’ said Gavroche. 

‘There!* said Guelemer. 

The gamin examined the rope, the due, the wall, the winch^, 
and made that indescribable and disdainful noise with his lips which 
signifies: — 

Ts ffiat lOir 

‘Hierc’s a man up there whom you arc to save,’ resumed Mont- 
parnasse. 

, ‘Will you?’ b^an Brujon again. 

‘Greenhoml’ replied the lad, as thoi^ the question ai^ieared a 
incst unprecedent^ one to him. 

, And he took off his shoes. 

Guelemer seized Gavroche by one arm, set Imn on the roof of the 
^anty, whose worm-eaten plas^ bent btmeaffi the urchin’s weight, 
Slid I^u»led him ffiestgie vdm^Brqjon had kxm tied 
^Bfentpsunasse’s absence. The gamin directed his steps towards the 
flue, which it was easy m enter, disudu m a large cMck whh^ touched 
the roof. At the rnmnoit whm he was on the point of sumending, 
Ih^oardier, who saw Iffis and saffity approa<diiimg, b<mt over the 
d^ fisBtl^tofdai^staiii^ f^hiteiq^ 

awe^ Upoir hh dwp an^ 

4 Uimige nose, h» briBdffig grey beard, asid Gavroche re 
. ^ ‘HuUol it’s Jb^r fiuher! Oh! that won’t hinder/ 

And ihe in his teeth, he resolutely began the ascent. 

He ftnidW^d the suBunst cf the hv^ bestrode the iAd waB as 
as had been , a hone, and knotted die rope finaly to the 
maoer rmai Inr tif the window* 

A monient later, Ihteaidi^ 
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As soon as lie loudied ikt pavement^ as sbon aa lie finind hnnse^T 
out of danger, hewasiao longer ddierweaiT} or diillcd 
the terrible things firom which he had escap^ vanished like smoke, 

. all that strange and ferocious mind awolm <mce more, and stood 
erect and free, ready to march onu^rd. 

Hieae were diis man’s first words: — 

‘Now, whom are we to eat?’ 

It is useless to explain the sense of this frightfully transparent 
remark, which signifies both to kill, to assassinate, axid to plunder. 
To eat^ true sense: to doom. 

‘Let’s get well into a comer,’ said Brujon. ‘Let’s settle it in three 
words, and part at once. There was an ^air that promised w^ in 
the Rue Plumet, a deserted street, an isolamd house, an old rotten 
gate on a garden, and lone women.’ 

‘Weill why not?’ demanded Th^nardier. 

‘Your girl, £ponme, went to see about the matter,^ replied Babet* 
‘And she brought a biscuit to Magnon,’ added Gudemer. 
‘Nothing to be made there.’ 

‘The girl’s no fool,’ said Th^nardier. ‘Still, it must be seen to.’ 
‘Yes, yes,’ said Bmjon, ‘it must be looked up.’ 

In the meanwhile, none of the men seemed to see Gavroche, who, 
during this colloquy, had seated himsdf on one of the fenceposts; 
he waited a few inoments, thinkuai^ diat perhaps his fether would 
pirn towards him, then he put on bis shoes again, and said:^ 

‘Is that all? You don’t want me any more, my men? Now you’re 
out of your scrape. I’mofL I must go and get my brats out of bed.* 
And off he went 

The five men emerged, one after anodior, from the enclosure. 
When Gavroche had disa{^>eared at the comer of the Rue des 
Bafiets, Babet took Th^nardier aside. 

‘I>id you take a good look at that young ’un?’ he admd. 

*What young ’un?* 

, The one who dimbed the wall and carried you the rope.’ . , 
‘Not particularly.’ 

‘W^, I don’t imw, but it strikes me that it was your son,* 
‘fiahl* said Th^fUudier, ‘do you dmdc so?’ 




BOOK SEVENTH; SLANG 


Of^ 

PigriHa is a torribk ivoni- It engenders a whole wco'id, la 
for which read and a hdl, la pigrenne^ for which read ibmigsf, 

Thus^ idleness is foe mofoer. 

She has a son^ theft, and a daughter, hunger. 

Where are we at this moment? In the land of slang. 

What is slang? It is at one and the same time, a nation and a 
dialect; it is fo^ in its two kinds; people and language. 

When, four and thirty years ago, foe narrator of fois grave and 
sombre history introduced into a work written wifo foe same atm 
as this*^ a thief who talked argot, there arose amazement and 
clamour. — ‘What! How! Argot! Why, argot is horrible! It is the 
langu^e of prisons, galleys, convicts, of everything that k most 
abominable in society!’ etc., etc. 

We have never understood fois sort of objections. 

Since that time, two powerful romancers one of whom is a pro- 
found observer of foe human heart, foe other an intrepid friend of 
foe people, Balzac and Eugene Sue, having rqiresented foeir 
ruffians as talking their natural language, as foe author of The Last 
Day of a Candmtud Man did in i8a8, the same objections have been 
raised. People repeated: *What do authors mean by that revolting 
dialect? Slang is odious! Slang makes one shudder!’ 

Who denies that? Of course it does. 

When it is a question of probing a woimd, a gulf, a society, since 
when has it been considered wrong to go too^? to go to the bottom? 
We have always thought that it was somethnes a courageous act, 
and, at least, a sinqile and iiseiul deed, worthy of foe sympathetic 
attention which duty accqpted and folhlled merits. Why shoiddone 
not explore everything, a^ study everything? why foouki h^ 
on the way? The halt is a matter dt^nefrng on t^ souxiding^fos^ 
and not on foe leadsman. 

Certainly, too, it is neither an attractive nor ah easy task to 
undertake an investigation into foe lowest dept^ of foe social 
order, where terra iii^ oomes to an end jfod where mud hhgfoi, 
to rummage in foose vague, murky wavel, to foDow up, fo adze 
and to Sing, stffl quivering, upon pavement that dialect 
which is dripphig with when fous to: 

pustulous vocabedary eadi word of whidi :iteems an uackeh 
from a miansteref foe mm and foeihado!!ifhuNofo^ xnorehgj^ 
laious foan foe cemtemidation fom in its midity, in 
* Tlie lea xaiy flf • Ckndeia^ 
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of tiiought^ of the horrible swatmiiig dfslang. It seems, in fkct, to be 
a sort horrible beast made for the night which has just been torn 

from its cesspool. One thinks one beholds a hrightfid, living, and 
bristling thicket which quivers, rustles, wavers, returns to shadow, 
thr»tens and glares. One word resembles a claw, another an 
mctinguished ai^ bleeding eye, such and such a phrase seems to 
move like die daw of a crab. All this is alive with the hideous 
of things which have been organized out 

Now, when has horror ever excluded study? Since 
malady banished medicine? Can one imagine a naturalist 
to study the viper, the bat, the scorpion, the centipede, the 
tula, and one who would cast them back into their darkness, 

*Oh! how ugly that is!’ The thinker who should turn aside 
slang would resemble a surgeon who should avert his face 
ulcer or a wart. He would be like a philologist refusing to examine 
a fact in language, a philosopher hesitating to scrutinize a fact in 
humanity. For, it must be stated to those who are ignorant of the 
case, that argot is both a literary phenomenon and a social result. 
What is slang, properly speaking? It is the language of wretchedness. 

We may stopped; the fact may be put to us in general terms, 
which is one way of attenuating it; we may be told, that all trades, 
professions, it may be added, all the accidents of the social hierarchy 
and all forms of intelligence, have their own slang. The merchant 
who says: ^Montpellier not active, Marseilles fine quality,* the 
broker on ’change who says; ^Assets at end of current mon^,* the 
gambler who says:* Turs et fotd, refait d$ piftu,* the sheriff of the 
Norman Isles who says; *The holder in fee reverting to his landed 
estate cannot claim the fruits of that estate during the hereditary 
seizure of the real estate by the mortgagor,’ the playwright who 
says: *Ihe piece was hissed,’ the corned^ who says: 'I’ve made a 
hit,' tibe phUosopher says: 'Phenomenal triplicity,* the hunts- 
man who says: ^Vailm alkdSf VmUdfyj^* phrenologist who 
says: 'Axnativeness, combativeness, secrettveness,’ the infiuitry 
sdUaer who says: 'My shooting-iron,' the cavalry-man who says; 
'My turkey-co^’ the iencing^master who says; 'Tierce, quarte, 
brcBk,' the printer who says: 'My shooting-stu^ and galley,’ — all, 
printer, fimcing-Tnaster, cavalxy dragoon, infantry-man, phreno- 
logist, huntsman, phOoBopher, comedian, playwright, sheriff, 
gandbler, stodo^broker, and men^nt, speak The painterwho 
says; 'My grinder,' the notary uho says: 'My Skip-dte-OuUer,' 
the hahihMer who says: ^My txmlyba^’ the eobUer who says; 
'My eub^' talk slang* Strictly speaking, tf one ahsolulely insists on 
the all the of saying tkf right apd tbe left, 

the idWil pm and ttarimmi, the wenedhlfier'k emt-tUt, 
gmdnhtidt, ^ wad ^puda-Hitt eie dang. There 




of ti^m£toe4lady 

KamboujlBet neurly adjoim w daw Miradau Iltere ja « datig 
of ducfa«iisc8^ witness dm pbrase i^taiiml ist a lov^eder Smai a 
wy great lady a^d a wy pretty woman of the Reg|(a«tioa^^ ^ You 
^ in dm gossip a foldtude (treasons w^y I diooikl libdbiae/'^ 
D^iomatic cipib^ axe slazig; diepcmddcardmnc^eiy by a6 
^ JkomCf grkzm^al lor despatdu and t^ustgrmiip^ m JT/ Ibr 
die Dtii; de Mod^» apiaaiks slang* Hie physicians of the Middle 
Agoi who, for carrot, radishi and turnip, said Oppmidt^ per^ 
fiosdimmt nptitafmus, ihmiAoUmn, €mg€l&tim^ postm^^mony talked 
slang. The sugar-manufacturer vdio: says: ^Lo^, cMbiod, lumps, 
bastard, common, bumV — ^this hmest manufacturer tail3 dai^. 
A certain school ^ cridciatn tw^ty years ago, which used to say: 
*Half of die wcnfks of Shakespeare consists of plays upon words and 
puns, ’•--miked slax^. The poet, and the artist who, with profound 
understanding, whoidd de8^[nate M. de Montmorency as ’a bour- 
geois,’ if he were not a judge of verses and statues, speak slang. The 
classic Academician who calls flowers Tlora,’ fruits^ ’Pomona,* die 
sea, ’N^tune,’ loVc, ‘fires,* bcauty/charms,* a horse, ‘a courser/ 
the white or tri-coloured cockade, ’the rose of Bdlona,* the dme- 
comered hat, ‘Mars* triangle,* — ^tbat classical Academician talks 
slang. Algebra, medidx^, b^ny, have each thdr slang. The tongue 
whi^ is employed on board ship, that wonderful language of the 
sea, whidi is so complete and so picturesque, which was qpoko^ fay 
Jean Bart, Duquesne, Suffien, and Duperr^, whidb mingles whh 
the whisding of the rigging, the sound of the ipcakixig^triixiq^etSi the 
shock of the boaiding-iron^ die roll of the sea, die wind, die gale, 
the cannon, is ^riioUy a heroic and dazzling slang, which is to die 
fierce slang of the thieves what die|bn is to the jiukal* 

No doubt But my wha^ we wiB^; this manner of understandhig 
the word ikisg is an extensmn which every one wiU admits For 
our par;^ we reserve to ihe woxd its anctet and 
aprib^ s^ determm sigmficancc^< axxd we.restrict Amg to 
veritaMe sliq^ and the slang dud is pf^^emipei^ riang^ 
the two words can be coaphd dius, the sls^ hniaet^^ wi^ 
was a jkiiipimn, is nodiing dse, we repeat, dw;^DfBjGly,|m^ 
egay, ers^, ven0m<nd, 

tmsgw of wretche^ess. There eid^ at die extre^ty of.aQ 
ahalsemem and aB hmformi^ a last^^ 

up its mifid to enter into conffict whh the whole masiaffbrtuxiate 
fium and rdgning rights; a fburfui eonfikt, where, now cunamg, 
now vident, unhealthy and ferocious at one and die same ddse, 
it attacks the social order with pin-prkki through vice, and 
duib-blowa througli crime. To meet the needs of c onBj ih ^ 
* * Vow swwfww d«M<iei p otufai^lh ww SwdatWfaa»iri«aipowr qari* Wfc 1ifa i rdi a f > * 
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¥mtdi€dM8 has urvroted a language of combat, is slang. 

^o ke«^ ailoat and to resoie from oblivton, to hold above \the 
gtdf, were it but a fragment of some language which man has spoken 
and which >vould, otherwise, be lost, that is to say, one of the ele* 
mumtSf good or b^, of which civilization is composed, or by which 
it is complicated, to extend the records of social obsc^tiop; is to 
serve civilization itself* This service Plautus rendered, consciously 
or unconsdously, by making two Carthaginian soldkU talk 
Phoenician; that service Molid*e rendered, by making so n^ny of 
his characters talk Levantine and all sorts of dialects. Hm ob- 
jections spring up afresh. Phoenician, very good! Levantine,\ quite 
right! Even dialect, let that pass! They are tongues Whicmhave 
belonged to nations or provinces; but slang! What is the me of 
preserving slang? What is the good of assisting slang ‘to survived 
To this we reply in one word, only. Assuredly, if the tongue 
which a nation or a province has spoken is worthy of interest, the 
language which has been ^>oken by a misery is still more worthy of 
attention and study. 

It is the language which has been spoken, in France, for example, 
for more than four centuries, not only by a misery, but by ^ery 
possible human misery. ^ 

And then, we insist upon it, the study of social deformities and 
ui&mities, and the task of pointing them out with a view to remedy, 
is not a business in which choice is permitted. The historian of 
manners and ideas has no less austere a mission than the historian 
of events. The latter has the stirface of civilization, the conflicts of 
crowns, the births of princes, the marriages of kings, battles, ass<xn- 
blages, great public m^, revolutions in the daylight, everything 
on the exterior; the other historian has the interior, the depths, the 
people who toil, suffer, wait, the oppressed woman, the agonizing 
diild, the secret war between man and man, objure ferocities, 
pr^udices, plotted iniquities, the subterranean, the indistinct 
tremors of multitudes, the die-of-hungor, the counter-blows ci the 
kw, the secret evolution of souls, the go-bare-fbot, the bare-armed, 
the dismherited, the orphans, the tmhappy, and the infamous, all 
die forms whidi roam through the darkness. He must descend with 
his heart frih of cli^z^, and severity at die same time, as a brother 
. as a judg^, to those foomienetrablel^^ where crawl, pdi- 
^o Meed and those deal fhe blow, those virho 
and those who curse, ffiose who frist and diose i^o devoinr, 
' dKM who enduie evil and diose who indict It Have these historians 
<dbearts and sends duties at all inforior to the historians of external 
fifCts? Does any itaie thude that Aligh^ has any fewer dungs to say 
Maddavdli? Xs the under side of civiUzsrtion any less import- 
ant than the upper side merdiy because it is deeper and more 
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sookb^f Do ivaily know the mountetn well when we are not 
acquainted with the cavern? 

Let us say, tnoreover, parenthetically, that from a ftw words of 
what precedes a marked separation might be inferred between the 
two classes of historians which does not exist in our mind. No one is 
a good historian of the patent, visible, striking, and public life of 
peoples, if he is not, at the same time, in a certain measure, ihe 
historian of their and hidden life; and no one is a good 
historian of the interior unless he understands how, at need, to be 
the historian of the exterior also. The history of manners and ideas 
permeates the history of events, and this is true reciprocally. They 
constitute two different orders of Ikcts which correspond to each 
other, which are always interlaced, and which often bring forth 
results. All the lineaments which Providence traces on the surfrice 
of a nation have their parallels, sombre but distmct, in their depths, 
and all convulsions of the depths produce ebullitions on the surface. 
True histopr being a mixture of aU things, the true historian mingles 
in everything. 

Man is not a circle with a single centre; he is an ellipse with a 
double focus. Facts form one of these, and ideas the other. 

Slang is nothing but a dressing-room where the tongue having 
^me bad action to perform, ds^uises itself. There it clothes itsdf 
in word-masks, in metaphor-rags. In this guise it becomes horrible. 

One finds it difficult to recognize. Is it really the French tongue, 
the great human tongue? Behold it ready to step upon the stage 
and to retort upon crime, and prepared for all the employments of 
the repertory of evil. It no longer walks, it hobbles; it limps on the 
crutch of the Court of Miracles, a crutch metamorphosa^ into a 
club; it is called vagrancy; every sort of spectre, its dressers, have 
painted its face, it crawls and ream, the double gait of the rqitile. 
Henceforth, it is apt at all rdles, it » made suspicious by the oounterw 
feiter, covered with verdigris by the forger, blacked by the soot of 
the incendiary; and the murderer applies its rouge. 

When one listens, by the side of honest men, at the portals of 
society, one overhears foe dialogues of ffiose who are on the outdde. 
One distinguishes questions and replies. One perceives, vdtfaout 
understand^ it, a hideous murmur, sounding afanost like human 
accents, fmtinomiiearly resembling a howl than an articulate word. 
It is slang. The words are misshapen arxl stamped with an inde- 
scribable and fontastk bestiality. Chie thinks one hears hydras 
talking. 

It ii unintdQigflite in dw daHt. It giuuhcs and whkpen, ^ofo- 
pteting dve ii^oom vddi mystety. It » Made in xniiibrttnei it i> 
bladwttiU in crime; dte«e two mbMdmqtw aiti alga tni t ttd ^ c io^^oie 
itai^ ObMuiity ki dm dbacutity in acti> ia 
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yai{^ Ten^, tpad-Uke tongue whi^ goes ,imd ctnaei, leeps, 
OBwb, slobijers, and stin about in mtonttous wise in that kamo^ 
gr^f<^ ccni^toi^ of jDdn and idg^t, of vice, offitisdio^ 

of justice, m nudity, oi suffocation, and winter, tte. fai^ noon- 
day.of the miserable. 

let us have compassion on the chastked. AUs! Who are we 
ourselves? Who am I vrtio now address you? Who arc you who 
are listening tome? And are you very sure lhatwehavedone nothing 
before we were bom? Hie earth is not devoid of resemblanm to a 
jail Who knows whether man is not a recaptured OOfender wainst 
dime justice? Lodk deadly at life. It u so made, that evoy^here 
we fed the sense of punishment. 

Aax you what is called a happy man? Weill you are sad ^ery 
day. Each day has its own great grief or its li^ care. Yestor^y 
you were trembling for a health that is dear to you, to-day you Wr 
for your own; to-morrow it will be amdety about money, the day 
after to-morrow the chatribe of a slandm'er, the day after diat, the 
nnifertune of some friend; then the prevailing weather, then some- 
thing diat has been broken or lost, then a pleasure with which your 
coascimee and your vertebral column reproach you; again, the 
murse cf public affairs. This widiout reckoning in the pains of the 
heart. And so it goes on. One doud is dispelled, another, foi^. 
Thoe is hardly one day out of a hundred which is wholly joyous 
and sunny. And you bdong to that small class who are happy! As 
fer die rest of mankind, stagnatug night rests iqion them. 

Thoughtful, nunds make but litde use of the jdirase: the fortunate 
.uid the unfortunate. In this world, evidently the vestibule of an- 
other, there are no fortunate. 

the real hiunan division is this: the luminous and the shady. 
To ijitnin ish the number of the shady, to augment the number of 
the luminous, — that is the object That a why we cry: Education! 
smtooe! To leach reading, means to l%ht the every syllable 
gp^ed out sparkles. 

Hpwever, he who says light does not, necessarSy, say joy. People 
sd% in thells^t; excess bums. The Ssaat is the enemy iff the wing. 
To iMm wit&t ceasu^ to fly,-— therdn lies dm marwd iff genius. 

y^fen youdiall have ham^ to know, «id to love, you will still 
suj^. T^ 4ay is bism in tears. The. luminous weep, if only over 
ds^ in daftness. ' .. 



Slano is the tongue of Aose that sit in darkness. Thought is 
moved in its most sombre depths^ social philosophy is bidden to 
its most poignant meditations, in the presence ^at enigmatic 
dialect at once so blighted and rebellious. Therein lies chastisement 
made visible. Every syllable has an air of being marked. The words 
of the vulgar tongue appear therein wrinkled and shrivelled, as it 
were, beneath the hot iron of the executioner. Some seem to be still 
smoking. Such and such a phrase produces upon you the effect of the 
shoulder of a thief branded with the fleur-de«lys, which has suddenly 
been laid bare. Ideas almost refuse to be expressed in these subh 
stantives which are fugitives from justice. Metaphor is sometimes 
so shameless, that one feds that it has worn the iron neckfetter. 

Moreover, in spite of all this, and because of all this, this strange 
dialect has by rights, its own compartment in that great impartial 
case of pigeon-holes where there is room for the rusty farthing as 
well as for the gold medal, and which is called literature. Slang, 
whether the public admit the fact or not, has its syntax and its 
poetry. It is a language. Yes, by die deformity of certain terms, we 
recognize the fact that it was chewed by Mandrin, and by the 
splendour of certain metonymies, we fed that Villon spoke it. 

That exquisite and celebrated verse — 

Mais oh sont les neiges d’antan? * 

is a verse of slang. Antanr--ante ofimm — ^is a word of Thunes slang, 
which signified the past year, and by extictmony/mmljf. Thirty-five 
years ago, at the epoch of the departure of the great chain-gang> 
there could be re^ in one of cells at Bi<^e, this maxim 
engraved vrith a nail on the wall by a king of Thunes condemned 
to the galleys: Les dabs d^antan irimaimt simprepm la piem da CoSsn. 
This means: Kis^s in deffs gone by always went md had thmselves 
anointed. In the opinion of that king, anointment meant the galleys. 

The word d^ade^ which expresses the departure of heavy 
vehicles at a gallop, is attributed to Villon, and it isworthy of bim^ 
This word, which strikes fire vrith all four of its feet, sums up in a 
masterly onomatopoeia the whole of La Fontaine’s adno^ble 
verse:— 


Six forts chevaux draient un ccxhc, f 
^ IBttt m the tnov^«i(sMu«iPas hr? t Sis lioneiUfew acaiM:li. 
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Aom a purely literary point of view, few studies would prove 
more curious and firuitful than the study of dang* It is a whole 
language within a language, a sort o£ sickly excrescence, an un- 
healthy graft which has produced a vegetation, a parasite which has 
its roots in the old Gallk trunk, and whose sinister foliage crawls 
all over one side of the languji^. This is what may be called the 
first, the vulgar asp^ of slang. But, for diose who study the<tongue 
as it should be studied, that is to say, as geologists study thh earth, 
slang appears like a veritable alluvial deposit According as one digs 
a longer or shorter distance into it, one finds in slang, bdow pc old 
popular French, Proven9al, Spanish, Italian, Levantind that 
language of the Mediterranean ports, English and German, the 
Romance language in its three varieties, French, Italian! and 
Romance Romance, Latin, and finally Basque and Cieltic. A pro- 
found and unique formation. A subterranean edifice erected in 
common by all the miserable. Each accursed race has deposited its 
layer, each suffering has dropped its stone there, each heart has 
contributed its pebble. A throng of evil, base, or irritated souls, 
who have traversed life and have vani^ed into eternity, linger 
there almost entirdy visible still beneath the form of some monstrous 
word. 

Do you want Spanish? The old Gothic slang abounded m it. 
Here is bojffetU^ a box on the ear, which is derived from bofiUm; 

window (later on vanUme)^ which comes from vantana; gat, 
cat, which comes fom goto; adte^ oil, which comes from ac^te. Do 
you want Italian? Here is spade, sword, which comes from spada; 
carvel, boat, which comes caraveUa, Do you want English? 
Here is biehot^ which comes firom bishop; railU, spy, which comes 
ff*om rascal, rascaUon; pilche, a case, which comes firom pitcher, a 
sheath. Do you want German? Here is the caintr, the waiter, keliner; 
the kers, the master, herzag (duke). Do you want Latin? Here is 
fiemgir» to break, to steal, cadbne, chain, catena. 

There is one word which crops up in every language of the conti- 
nent, with a sort of mysterious power and authority. It is the word 
magmts; the Scotchman makes of it his mac, which designates the 
chief of the dan; Mae-Parlane, MaoCaQumcxre, the great Farlane, 
the great CaOumore slang turns it into meek and later meg, that 
is to say, Qod. Would you like Basque? Here is gafdsto^ the devil, 
which comes fiiom gudztoa, evQ; stn^gibem, good ni^t, which comes 
firom ffAoo, good evenmg. Do you want Critic? Here is a blam, a 
handkerriiief, wfairii comes from Uaaet, gushing water; mines^, a 
woman (in a bad sense), which comes &om meinec, frill of stonm; 
tarant^ hrook, from baramu frmntain; locksmith, from goff, 
biadiBinritii ; guUtm, deam, iwlticfa. Oocan llMim ,iwmNb, blikd(> 
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'White. Faoafiy, would you like history? Slang calls crowns hs 
a souvenir of the coin in circulation on tl^ gatteys of Midta. 

In addition to the pfaitologicid origins jtist indicated, slang 
possesses other and still more natural roots, which spring, so to 
qpeak, from the mind of man itsdf. 

In the first place, the direct creation of words. Therein lies the 
mystery of tongues. To paint with words, udiich contains figures one 
knows not how or why, is the primitive foundation of all human 
languages, what may called their granite. 

Slang abounds in words of this description, immediate words^ 
words created instantaneously no one knows either where or by 
whom, without etymology, without analogies, widiout derivatively 
solitary, barbarous, sometimes hideous woi^, which at times possess 
a singular power of expression and which live. The executioner, k 
tank; the forest, U sabri; fear, Sight, Utf; the lackey, U Uarbin; the 
mineral, the prefect, die minister, fimos; the de^, U rubomn. 
Nothing is strs^er than these words which both mask and reveal* 
Some, U rabown^ for example, are at the same time grotesque and 
terrible, and produce on you the effect of a cyclopean grimace. 

In the second place, metaphor. The peculiarity of a language 
which is desirous of saying all yet conoosling all is that it is ri^ 
in figures. Metaphor is an enigma, wberetn the thief who is plotting 
a stroke, the prisoner vdio is arranging an escape, take refuge. No 
idiom is more metaphorical than slang: dirism U coco (to unscrew 
the nut), to twist the neck; tortUkr (to wriggle), to eat; iircggrhif to 
be tried; a nd, a bread thi^; U Imsqtdne, it rains, a striking, anc^t 
figure which pardy bears its date about it, which assimilates lor^ 
oblique lines of rain, with the dense and slanting pikes of the lancersy 
and which compresses into a single word the popular expression: 
it rains halberds. Sometimes, in proportion as slarig progresses firom 
the first epoch to the second, words pass firom the prtmidve and 
savage sense to the metaphorical sense. The devil ccaset to he te 
and becomes k botdanger (the baker), who puts the bread 
into the oven. This is snore witty, but less grand, something fike 
Racine after Ciomeille, like Euripides aftw .fisdbylus. Oatom 
slang phrases which participate in the two qpochs and ha've at once 
tbe b^baric character and dm metaphorical character resemide 
phanlassnagories. Les sorgumtre tmt solHar dcs gmis b ia 
prowlers are going to steal hones by passes bdbre the 

mind like a group of spectres. One know not what one sees. 

In die third place, the expedient. SlatSg lives on the language. It 
uses it in accordance with its foncy, it di;^ intc» it hap^hawd, and 
it ofom ccm&im itsdf, when cKiinadon arhm, to alter it in a 
tvmoMf fkshion. Occasionislly^ with the oidinary wdide thui 
ddbrmed and com{di^^ of {nire dimg, 
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phram are fonned^ ia which there can he felt the mixtui:^ of the 
two preceding elements^ the dkect oeation and the metaphxB:: ^ 
4!ab ji&pine^ ji marromte que la rotd&Ue de PmUin trim dam U sabri, the 
dog 18 barking) 1 suspect that die diligence for Parb is passing dirough 
, the woods. est smviy la ddbugt est merlpussUrSt lafleut haUve, 

the bourgeois is sUipid) the bourgeoise is cunnings the daughter b 
pretty, C^neraily, to throw Ibteners off the track, slang cox^es 
itself to adding to all the words of the language without destination, 
an ignoble tad, a termination in at7b, in orgue, in brgas, or inWAs. 
Hxus: Vousiei^ trotwaiUe bonorgue ce g^otmuchi? Do you think that 
ieg of mutton good? A phrase addressed by Cartouche to a tunmey 
in order to find out whether the sum offered for hb escape stptedh^ 
The termination in mar has been added recently. 

Sbmg, being the dialect of corruption, quickly becomes corrupts 
itsdf. Bmides tfab, as it b always seeking conceahnent, as soon as it 
fedb diat it b understood, it changes its form. Contrary to what 
haj^sens with every other vegetation, every ray of light which falb 
upon it kdb whatever it touches. Thus slang b in constant process 
of decomposition and recomposition; an obscure and rapid work 
which never pauses. It passes over more ground in ten years than 
a language in ten centuries. Thus U larUm (bread) becomes h lariif; 
Ugail (horse) becomes laferUmdtr (straw) becomes laferHlk; 

k momgnard (brat), U momoGqm; Us siques {6.u.6A)^fiusqms; la ekique 
(die church), Vigrugmr; kcok^r (neck), Ucolas. The devd b at fint, 
gtthklOi then h fobmn^ thoi die baker; the priest b a ratuhmy then 
the boar (b mnglUr); the digger b U vingt^wc (twenty-two), then 
U surm^ thoi k Ixagre; the police are railks^ then roussim^ then rousses, 
then mar^umds de laeeU (dealers in stay-laces), then coqtdeurs, then 
the executioner b k tauk^ then CkarkU ^en Vatigw^ ^en k 
bm^piMard. In the seventeenth century, to fight was *to give each 
other muff’; in the nineteenth it b *to chew each other’s throats.’ 
There have been twenty dififment phrases between these two 
extremes. Cartouche’s talk would have been Hebrew to Lacenaire. 
AH the words of dib lai^;uage are perpetually engaged in flight like 
the meD who utter dion. 

Sdil^ from time to time, and m consequence of thb very move- 
iximt, the anefent duig crops up again ana becomes new once more. 
, its headquarters whore ft m^int^» its sway. Ibe Temple 

. the d^t^die seventeenth catitury;Bictoe, when 

a farbon, preserved the slang oiThxam, There ope could bear the 
jdrsdtotk^ mamke of die tiid Tboneurs. Bqpamhis^iu (bms-tu), do 
drink? But perpetual movement remains its law, neverthdess. 
if the phifesoj^or succeeds in fixing, fer a moment, Ibr purposes 
' of obscprvatton; dus language whkh b iscessandy evaporating, he 
ddb into dolefidaxidust^medimtmn. No study umor^ 
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and; ^lore fecund in instructioni There h not a metaphor^ not. an 
anaiogy» in idang» which does not contain a lesson. Amc^ these 
me]i3 to beat means to feign; one beats a malady; ruse is theur 
strength. 

For them, the idea of the man is not separated from the idea d 
darkness. Ihe night is called ta sorgue; man, Vorgue. Man is a 
derivative of die night. * 

They have taken up the practice of considering society in the 
light of an atmosphere which kills them, of a fatal force, and they , 
speak of their liberty as one would speak of his health. A man unde^ 
arrest is a sick man; one who is condemned is a dead man. 

The most terrible thing for the prisoner within the four walls in 
which he is buried, is a sort of glacial chastity, and he calb the 
dungeon the castus. In that fimereal place, life outside always presents 
itself under its most smiling aspect. The prisoner has irons on his 
feet; you think, perhaps, that his thought is that it is with the feet 
that one walks? No; he is thinking that it is with the feet that one 
dances; so, when he has succeeded in severing his fetters, his first 
idea is that now he can dance, and he calls the saw the bastringue 
(public-house ball). — ^A name is a centre; profound assimilation.— 
The ruffian has two heads, one of which reasons out his actions and 
leads him all his life long, and the other which he has upon his 
shoulders on the day of his death; he calls the head which counsels 
him in crime la sarbanm^ and the head which esqpiates it la tron^.~ 
When a man has no longer anydung but rags upon his body and 
vices in his heart, when he has arrived at that double moral and 
material degradation which the word blackguard characterizes in 
its two acceptations, he is ripe for crime; he is like a welbwhett^ 
knife; he has two cutting edges, hb distress and his malice; so slang 
does not say a blackgua^, it says un rigjdsL — ^What are the galleys? 
A brazier of damnation, a hell. The convict calls ^imself — 
And finally, what name do malefactors give to their prison? The 
coUige. A whole penetentiary system can be evolved from that word- 

Docs the reader wish to know where thO majority d ihc songs of 
die galleys, those refrains called m the special vocahulsury 
have had didur birth? 

I.-et him listen to what follows;^ — 

Thtett existed at the Oiitelct in Paris a large and long ceA^.Thls 
cellax was eight feet below the levd of die Seine. It had heidier/, 
windows nor air-holes, its only aperture was the door; mdi 
enter there, air could not. This va^t had ^ ceiHng a vault , 

and f<Mr floor ten inches of mud. it was flsigged; but the paye^^l < 
had rotted and cracked under the oozing of the wauuv E^t ; 
above the floor, a long and massive beam traversed * : 

ranean excava^ from fide to s^J from this beam hung^ at dkm , 
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apart, chaim three iSeet long, and at die end tsi these 
<ihajns there were rings &ir the neck. In vault men who had been 
condemned to the galleys were incarcerated until the day of dieir 
departure for Toulon. They were thrust uzider this beaipf where 
each one found his fetters swinging in the darkness and waiting for 
him. 

The chains, those pendant arms, and the necklets, those /open 
hands, caught the unhappy wretches by the throat. Iheylwere 
rivettxsd and left there. As ^e chain was too short, they couM not 
lie dbwn. They remained motionless in tibat cavern, in that iwht, 
beneath that beam, almost hanging, forced to unheard-of effom to 
reach tibeir bread, jug, or their vault overhead, mud even to midVleg, 
filth flowing to their very calves, broken asunder with &tigue, ^th 
thighs and knees giving way, clinging fast to the chain with their 
ha^ in order to obtain some rest, unable to sleep except when 
stealing erect, and awakened every moment by the strangling of 
die cdl^; some woke no more. In order to eat, they pushed the 
bread, which was flung to them in the mud, along dieir leg with 
their heel until it reached their hand. 

How long did they remain thus? One month, two months, six 
months sometimes; one stayed a year. It was die antechamber of 
the galleys. Men were put there for stealing a hare from the king. 
In this sepukhre-hell, what did diey do? What man can do in a 
sqpiddire, they went dirough die agonies of death, and what can 
man do in hdl, they sang; for song lingers where there is no longer 
an^ hope. In the waters of Malta, when a galley was approaching, 
tbdk^CouM be heard bdbre the sound of the oars. Poor Survincent, 
thepbadier, who had gone through the prison*cdttar of dieChfitelet, 
said: ^It was die rhymes that kept me up.’ Uselessness of poetry. 
What is the good of rhyme? 

It is in thh cellar that nearly all die slang songs had their birth. 
It is fix>m the dungeon of the GrandoQifitelet of Paris that comes 
the mdanchoiy re^in of the Montg^ery galley: ^Ttnudoumismmt 
^rntmlmnson.* The msjority of &ese songs are melancholy; some are 
gay; one is tender: — 

Icicaille est la theatre 

« Du pedt dardant. 

Do what you will, you cannot annihilate that eternal rdiic in the 
htsart of man, love. 

Ta this world of dismal de(^ ped^ keep dicir seqrets. The 
Secret 18 the thing above aH Od^eia. Th^ secret, m t^^ 
wretches, is unity which staves as a tese of utfipn. To betray a 

, f Hflmjblhs-dMmES \ , . ,v 
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secret is to tear &om each member of this herce community some* 
thing d* his own personality. To inform against^ in the energetic 
slang dialect, is called: *to eat the bit* As tho>ii^h the In^^rmdr 
drew to himself a little of the substance all and nouridied him- 
self on a bit of each one*s desh. 

What does it signify to receive a box on the ear? Ck»mmohplace 
metaphor replies: Tt is to see thirty-six candles.’ Here slang intm*- 
venes and t^es it up: Candle, tamoufle. Thereupon, the ordinary 
tongue gives camoufiet^ as the synonym for soufflst. Thus, by a sort 
of infiltration from below upwards, with the aid of metaphor, that 
incalculable, trajectory slang mounts from the cavern to the Acade- 
my; and Poulailler saying: T light my canm^y causes Voltaire to 
write: ‘Langleviel La Beaumelle deserves a hundred earnouts J 

Researches in slang mean discoveries at every step. Study and 
investigation of this strange idiom lead to the mystorious point of 
intersection of regular society with society which is accurst. 

The thief also has his food for cannon, stealable matter, you, 1, 
whoever passes by; U pantre, {Pm, everybody). 

Slang is language turned convict. 

That the thinking principle of man be thrust down ever so low» 
that it can be dragged and pinioned diere by obscure tyrannies of 
fatality, that it can be bound by no one knows what fetters in that 
abyss, is sufficient to create consternation. 

Oh, poor thought of miserable wretdies! 

Alas! will no one come to the succour of the human soul in tipt 
darkness? Is it her destiny thore to await forever the miii^ 
liberator, the imm^ise rider of Pegasi and hippogriffit, the Gonkptv: 
ant of heroes of the dawn who shaU descend from the azure between 
two wings, the radiant knight of the future? Will she forever sum- 
mon in vain to her assktance the lance of light of the idea^? Is she 
condemned to hear the fearful approach of Evil through the density 
of the gulf, and to catch glimpses, nearer and nearer at hand^ 
beneath the hideous water, that dragon’s head, that nmw 
streaked with foam, and that writhing undulation of daws, swcUingif 
and dngs? Must it remain there, without. a glean of light, vdthoi^ 
hope, given over that to terrible approach, v^ely scented out by 
the monster, shuddering, dishevelled, wringing ks arms, forev^ 
chaindi to the rock of night, a sombre Andromeda white mi# naked 
amid die shadows! 


^ Sfaokft ]M#id fn tibs. duse oT %>eKioa 



5* Slang which Weeps and Slang which Laughs 

As the reader perceives, slang in its entirety, slang of four hundred 
years ago, like the slang of to-day, is permeated with that sombre, 
symbolical spirit which gives to all words a mien which ia now 
mournful, now menacing. One feds in it the wild and ancieni sad- 
ness of those vagrants of the Ciourt of Miracles who played at Cards 
with packs of their own, some of which have come down to us. TThe 
eight of clubs, for instance, represented a huge tree bearing »ght 
enormous trefoil leaves, a sort of fantastic personification of pe 
forest. At the foot of this tree a fire was burning, over which three 
hares were roasting a huntsman on a spit, and behind him, on an- 
other fire, hung a steaming pot, whence emerged the head of a dog. 
Nothing can be more melancholy than these reprisals in painting, 
by a pack of cards, in the presence of stakes for the roasting of 
smugglers and of the cauldron for the boiling of counterfeiters. The 
diverse forms assumed by thoij^ht in the realm of slang, even 
song, even raillery, even menace, all partook of this powerless atid 
dejected character. All the songs, the melodies of some of which 
have been collected, were humble and lamentable to the point of 
evoking tears. The pigre is always the poor phgre^ and he is always 
the hare m hiding, the fugitive mouse, the flying bird. He hardly 
com|>]ains, be contents himself with sighing; one of his moans has 
come down to us: T do not understand how God, the father of men, 
can torture his children and his grandchildren and hear them cry, 
without himself suffering torture.^* The wretch, whenever he has 
time to think, makes himself small before the low, and frail in the 
presence of society; he lies down fiat on his face, he entreats, he 
appeals to the side of compassion; we feel that he is conscious of his 
guilt 

Towards die middle of the last century a change took place, 
priffioh songs and thieves^ ritoumellcs assumed, so to speak, an 
insolent and jovial mien. The plaintive mluri was replaced by the 
Uxrifia. We find in the e%htecnth century^ in nearly all the songs of 
the galleys and prisons, a diabolical and enigmatical gayety. We 
hear this strident and lilting refrain which we should say had been 
ligd^tcd up by a phosphorescent gleam, and which seems to have 
been flung into the forest by a %i^l-a’-the-wisp playing the five;— 

Mirlababi surlababo 

Mirliton ribon ribette 

* tgat le dail comttienf maoki le flarom da orgu^ l»eut atjgw lei mdme* 

et iMnigiuirdi )cs crSjilsiU MKris 
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Surlababi mlrlababo 
Mirliton ribon ribo. 

This was sung in a cellar or in a nook of the forest while cutting 
a man’s throat. 

A serious symptom. In the eighteen^ century, the ancient 
melancholy of the dejected classes vanishes. They l^an to laugh* 
They rally the grand meg and the grand dab. Given Louis XV they 
call the King of France ‘Ic Marquis de Pantin.’ And behold, they 
are almost gay. A sort of gleam proceeds from these miserable 
wretches, as though their consciences were not heavy within them 
any more. These lamentable tribes of darkness have no longer 
merely the desperate audacity of actions, they possess the heedless 
audacity of mind. A sign that they are losing the sense of tiheir 
criminality, and that they feel, even among thinkers and dreamers, 
some indefinable support which the latter themselves know not of. 
A sign that theft and pillage are beginning to filter into doctrines 
and sophisms, in such a way as to lose somewhat of their ugliness, 
while communicating much of it to sophisms and doctrines. A 
sign, in short, of some outbreak which is prodigious and near unless 
some diversion shall arise. 

Let us pause a moment. Whom arc we accusing here? Is it the 
eighteenth century? Is it philosophy? Certainly not. The work of 
the eighteenth century is healthy and good and wholesome. The 
encyclopedists, Diderot at their head; the physiocrates, Turgot at 
their head; the philosophers, Voltaire at their head; the Utopians, 
Rousseau at their head, — these are four sacred legions. Humanity’s 
immense advance towards the light is due to them. They are the 
four vanguards of the human race, marching towards the four cardi* 
nal points of progress. Diderot towards the beautiful, Turgot to- 
ward the ^lseful, Voltaire towards the true, Rousseau towards tho 
just. But by the side of and above the philosophers, there were the 
sophists, a venomous vegetation mingled with a healthy growth, 
hemlock in the virgin forest. While the executioner was btirning 
the great books of the liberators of the century on the grand stair* 
case of the court-house, writers now forgotten were publishing, 
with the King’s sanction, no one knows what strangely disorgan-^ 
izing writings, which were eagerly read by the unfortunate. Some 
of these publications, odd to say, which were patronized by a pmee, 
arc to be found in the Secret Library. These facts, significant but 
unknown, were imperceptible on the surface. Sometimes, in the 
very obscurity of a fact lurks its danger. It is obscure bccaiijw it is 
underhand. Of all these writers, the one who probably daen ex* 
cavated in the masses the most unhealthy gallery w^ Resdf de 
LaBe^bcmne. 

This work, peculiar to the whole ofEuropc, effected more ranges 
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in Germany dian anywhere dbe. In Germany^ during a given 
period, suimned up by Schiller in his &mous drama The Jiobbm, 
thdt and piUage rose up in protest against property and labour, as- 
similated certain specious and false element^ ideas, which, though 
just in appearance, were absurd in reality, env!dc^)cd themselves in 
these id^, disappeared within them, afto a fashion, assumed an 
abstract name, passed into the state of theory, and in that/ shape 
circulated among the laborious, suffering, and honest massm, un» 
known even to the imprudent chemists who had prqparJd the 
mixture, lu^own even to the masses who accepted it. Whoever 
afact of this sort presents itself, the case is grave. Suffering engenders 
wrath; and while the inrosperous classes blind themselves or fall 
asleep, which is the same thing as shutting one^s eyes, the hatr^ of 
the imfortunate classes lights its torch at some aggrieved or ill-made 
spirit which dreams in a corner, and sets itself to the scrutiny of 
society. The scrutiny of hatred is a terrible thir^^ 

Hence, if the ill-fortune of the times so wills it, those fearful com- 
motions which were formerly called jacqueries, beside which purely 
political agitations are the merest child^s play, which are no longer 
the conflict of the oppressed and the c^pressor, but the revolt of 
discomfort against comfort. Then everything crumbles. 

Jacqueries are eathquakes of the people. 

It is this peril, possibly inuninent towards die close of the 
^{^teenth century, which the French Revolution, that immense 
aict dt probity, cut ahorL 

The French Revolution, which is nothing else than the idea 
. arm^ widi the sword, rose erect, and, with the same abrupt move- 
xi^t, closed the door of ill and opened the domr of good. 

It put a stop to torture, promulgated the truth, expelled miasma, 
msdered the century healthy, crowned the pc^mlace. 

It may be said of it that it created man a second time, by giving 
him a second soul, the right 

^e nineteenth century has inherited and profited by its work, 
ai^ to-day, die speial catastrepbe to which we lately alluded, is 
simply impossible. lUipd is he yrho announces it! Foolish is he who 
feam it! Revolution k die vaccine of Jacquerie, 

, Thanks to the Revolutipn, sociid condidons have changed* 
FmpU and monarcbk^ midadies no longer run in mir blood. 
T1|em is po more of the Middle Ages in our constitudon. We no 
live kx the days when texrible swanns wkhin made irruptions, 
whm one hemd benemh hk i^t die olacure 
, when indcKTibable devadenk irom n^Ie-hke tunndi appeared oa 
the surface of civilizadon, where the craciked where 
roo& of caverns yawned, and where dnesuddet^ bdie)di»o^^ 
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The revolutionary sense is a moral sense* Hie smtiment of right, , 
once developed, devdops the sentiment of duty; The law jcrf aU is 
liberty, which ends where the liberty of others begins, acccHrding to 
Robespierre’s admirable definition. Since ’89, the whole people has 
been dilating into a sublime individual; there is not a poor man, 
who posswmg his right, has not his ray of sun; the die-of»hunger 
feels within him the honesty of France; the dignity of the citiaen k 
an internal armour; he who is free is sorupulous; he who votes 
reigns. Hence incomipitibility; hence the miscarriage of unhealthy 
lusts; hence eyes heroically lowered bef^e temptations. Ihe revo* 
lutionary wholesomeness is such, that on a day of deliverance, a 
14th of July, a loth of August, there is no longer any popidace. 
The first cry of the enlightened and increasing throngs is: death 
to diieves! IVogress is an honest man; the ideal and the absolute 
do not filch pocket-handkerchiefs. By whom were the wagons 
containing the wealth of the Tuileries escorted in 1B48? By the rag- 
pickers of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. Rags mounted guard over 
the treasure. Virtue rendered these tatterdemalions resplendent In 
those wagons in chests, hardly closed, and some, even, half-open, 
amid a himdred dazzling caskets, was that ancient crown of France, 
studded with diamonds, surmounted by the carbuncle of royalty, 
by the Regent diamond, which was worth thirty millions. Bar^ 
footed, they guarded that crown. 

Hence, no more Jacquorie. I r^pret it for the sake of the skilful. 
The old fear has pr^u<^ its last ^ects in that quarter; and hence- 
forth it can no longer be employed in politics. Ihe principal 8{»ring 
of the red spectre is Inroken. Evary one knows it now. The scare- 
crow scares no longer. The birds take liberties with the mannikin, 
foul creatures alight upon it, the bourgeois laugh at it. 


4, The Two Duties: To Watdi ond to Hope 

Thit being the case, is all sodal danger dispelled? Cart^nly not*: ! 
There is no Jacquerie; society may rest assured on diat point; , 

will no longer tush to its head., But kt society t^ke heed ;tp w ^ 
manner in. ?ivhidi it breathes. ApQphoxy k no longer to be fetied,;- 
but i^^thisis k.there. Sochd phtk^ is called misery. / 

OnS can frocji beii^ unidbrmi^ as W4d& 4i« from^heing ' 
struck/ 

, Lc$,«« sot of and_ 
foigBt dui-it finit is£ fiasartta! Apd, 
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must imdostand that the first of political necessities consists in 
thiifidng first of all of the disinherited and sorrowing throngs, in 
solacing, airing, enlightening, loving th^, in enlarging their 
hodbeon to a magnificent extent, in lavishing upon them education 
in every form, in offering them the example of labour, never the 
example of idleness, in diminishing the individual burden by en* 
larging the notion of the universal aim, in setting a limit to poverty 
widiout setting a limit to wealth, in cxeating vast fields and p<mular 
activity, in having, like Briareus, a hundred hands to extend m all 
directions to the oppressed and the feeble, in employing the col- 
lective power for that grand duty of opening workshops for all arms, 
schools for ^1 aptitudes, and lateratories for all degrees' of inWli- 
gcxiCCy in augmentmg salaries, diminishing trouble, balancing v^at 
should be and what is, that is to say, in proportioning enjoyment 
to effort and a glut to need; in a word, in evolving firom the social 
ai^aratus more light and more comfort for the benefit of those who 
sufiFer and those who are ignorant. 

And, let us say it, all this is but the beginning. The true question 
is this: labour cannot be a law without being a r^ht. 

We will not insist upon this point; this is not the proper place 
for that. ! 

If nature calls itself Providence, society should call itself fore- 
sight. 

Intellectual and moral growth is no less indispensable than 
material improvement. To know is a sacrament, to think is the 
prime necessity, truth is nourishment as well as grain. A reason 
which fasts from science and wisdom grows thin. Let us enter 
equal complaint against stomachs and minds which do not cat. 
If there is anything more heart-breaking than a body perishing 
for lack of bread, it is a soul which is dying frmn hunger for the 
li^t. 

The whole of progress tends in the direction of solution. Some 
day we shall be amazed. As the human race mounts upward, 
the de<^ layers emerge naturally from the zone of distress. The 
obliteration of misery will be accomplished by a simple elevation 
of levd. 

We should do wrong were we to doubt th» blessed consume 
mation. 

TShe past is very strong, it is true, at the present moment. It 
c^i^ures. This rejuvenation of a corpse is surprising. BchokL, it k 
l^aSking advancing. It seems a vktor; this dead body is a 
eoiequeror. He arrives with his legions, superstitions, wi^ his 
sworij deqK>ti8m, wtdi his banner, ^orance; a while ago, he 
wem ten batdes. He advances, he threamns, he hsughs, he is at our 
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Let US not despair, on our side. Let us sell the field on which 
Hannibal is encamped. 

What have we to fear, we who believe? 

No such thing as a back-flow of ideas exists any more than there 
exists a return ^ a river on its course. 

But let those who do nbt desire a future reflect on this matter. 
When they say ‘no* to progress, it is not the future but themselves 
that they are condemning. They are giving themselves a sad malady ; 
they are inoculating themselves with the past. There is but one way 
of rejecting To-morrow, and that is to die. 

Now, no death, that of the body as late as possible, that of the 
soul never, — ^this is what we desire. 

Yes, the enigma will utter its word, the sphinx will speak, the 
problem will be solved. 

Yes, the people, sketched out by the eighteenth century, will be 
finished by the nineteenth. He who doubts this is an idiot! The 
future blossoming, the near blossoming forth of universal well-being, 
is a divinely fatal phenomenon. 

Immense combined propulsions direct human affairs and conduct 
them within a given time to a logical state, that is to say, to a state 
of equilibrium; that is to say, to equity. A force composed of earth 
and heaven results from humanity and governs it; this force is a 
worker of miracles; marvellous issues are no more difficult to it than 
extraordinary vicissitudes. Aided by science, which comes from one 
man, and by the event, which comes from another, it is not greatly 
alarmed by these contradictions in the attitude of problems, which 
seem impossibilities to the vulgar herd. It is no less skilful at causing 
a solution to spring forth fix>m the reconciliation of ideas, than a 
lesson from the reconciliation of facts, and we may expect anything 
from that mysterious power of progress, which brought the Orient 
and the Occident face to face one fine day, in the depths of a 
sepulchre, and made the imaums converse with Bonaparte in the 
interior of the Great Pyramid. 

In the meantime, let there be no halt, no hesitation, no pame in 
the grandiose onward march of minds. Social philosophy consists 
essentially in science and peace. Its object is, and its iesult must be, 
to dissolve wrath by the study of antagonisms. It ermines, it 
scrutinizes, it analyzes ; then it puts together once more, it proG«l^s 
by means of reduction, discarding all hatred. ^ 

More than once, a society has been seen to give way before the 
wind which is let loose upon mankind; history is full of the Ship- 
wrecks of nations and empires; manners, customs, laws, religions^ 
-—and some fine day, that unknown force, the hurriidane, passes by 
and bears them all away. The dvaiasations of India, 6f Chaldea,' ^ 
Persia, of Syria, of Eg^t, have disappeared one after flbe 
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Why? Wc know not. What are the causes of these disastm? We 
do hot know. Gould these societies have been saved? Was it their 
£sult? Did they persist in the fatal vice which destroyed them? What 
is the aznount of suicide in these torible deaths of a nation and a 
race? Questions to which there exists no reply. Darkness enwraps 
condemned civilizations. They sprung a leak, then they sank. We 
have nothing more to say; and it is with a sort of terror ^t we 
lo<^ on, at the bottom of ^at sea which is called the past, TOhind 
those colossal waives, at the shipwreck of those immense vessels, 
Babylon, Nineveh, Tarsus, Thebes, Rome, beneath the fearful 
gusts which emerge from all the mouths of the shade 4 But 
shadows are there, and light is here. We are not acquainted! with 
the maladies of these ancient civilizations, we do not knovi^ the 
infirmities of oiu* own. Everywhere upon it wc have the right of 
light, we contemplate its beauties, we lay bare its defects. Where 
it is ill, we probe; and die sickness once diagnosed, the study 
of the cause leads to the discovery of the remedy. Our civili- 
zation, the work of twenty centuries, is its law and its prodigy; 
it is worth the trouble of saving. It will be saved. It is already 
much to have solaced it; its enlightenment is yet another point. 
Ail the labours of modem social philosophies must converge 
towards this point The thinker of to-day has a great duty — to 
auscultate civilizadon. 

We repeat, that this auscultation brings encouragement; it is by 
this persistence in encouragement that we wish to conclude these 
pages, an austere interlude in a mournful drama. Beneath the 
social mortality, we feel human imperishableness. The globe does 
not perish, because it has these wounds, craters, empdons, sulphur 
pitsf, here and there, nor because of a volcano which qjects its pus. 
Ttfe maladies of the people do not kill man. 

And yet, any one who follows the course social clinics shakes 
his head at times. The strongest, the lenderest, the most logical 
have their hours of weakness. 

the future arrive? It seems as though we might almost put 
ibis question, when we behold so much terrible darkness. Melan^ 
face-to-face encounter selfish and wretched. On the part 
^'die fjidfish, the pnyudices, sbadows of costly educatip% appetite 
Ipqreasing through intoxication, a giddiness of prosperity whii^ 
^ suffering wluch, in some goes as as aii averdoh 

suffering, *an implacable satisfection, the / so swollen that 
it bars the soul; on the side of the wretched Covetousness, envy, 
hatred of seeing others enjoy, the profound impulses of the human 
be^ towasds assua^^ its desires, hearts full of mist, sadness, need, 
fetidity, m^sure and simple igimrance. , 

. .Sfealt we continue to raise our eyes to heaven? h the iumihoiis 
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point which we distinguish there one oSHmk which vaoitix? The 
ideal is frighl&l to bdbfild, thus lost in the dq>thB, «nall, ist^ted, 
impercq>tible, brilliant, but surrounded by those great, black 
menaces, monstrously heaped around it; yet no more in danger 
than a star in the maw of the douds. 




BOOK EIGHTH: 

ENCHANTMENTS AND DESOLATIONS 


/. Fidt Light 

The reader has probably understood that Eponine, having recog- 
nized through the gate, inhabitant of that Rue Plumet whither 
Magnon had sent her, had begun by keeping the ruf&ans away 
from the Rue Plumet, and had then conducted Marius thither, 
and that, after many days spent in ecstasy before that gate, Marius, 
drawn on by that force which draws the iron to die magnet and a 
lover toward the stones of which is built the house of her whom he 
loves, had finally entered Cosette’s garden as Romeo entered the 
garden of Juliet. This had even proved easier for him than for 
Romeo; Romeo was obliged to scale a wall, Marius had only to use 
a little force on one of the bars of the decrepit gate which vacillated 
in its rusty recess, after the fashion of old people’s teeth. Marius 
was slender and readily passed through. 

As there was never any one in the street, and as Marius never 
entered the garden except at night, he ran no risk of being seen. 

Beginning with that blessed and holy hour when a kiss betrothed 
these two souls, Marius was there every evening. If, at that period 
of her existence, Cosette had fallen in love with a man in the least 
unscrupulous or debauched, she would have been lost; for there 
are generous natures which yield themselves, and Cosette was one 
of them. One of woman’s magnanimities is to yield. Love, at the 
height where it is absolute, is complicated with some indescribably 
celestial blindness of modesty. But what dangers you run, O noble 
souls! Often you give the heart, and we take the body. Your heart 
remains with you, you gaze upon it in the gloom with a shudder. 
Love has no middle course; it either ruins or it saves. All human 
destiny lies in this dilemma. This dilemma, ruin, or safety, is set 
forth no more inexcnably by any fatality than by k>ve. Love is Hie, 
if it is not death. Cradle; also co&i. The same sentiment says ^yes’ 
and *no’ in the human heart. Of all the things that God has made, 
the huinan heart is the one which sheds the most %ht, alas! and 
the most darkness. 

God willed that Cosette’s love should encounter one of the loves 
which save. 

Throughout the whole of the month of May of that year 1839, 
there were there, in every night, in that poor, neg^t^ gas;den, 
beneath that thicket which grew thicker and more ftsigrknt ds^hy 
day, two beings composed of all chastity, all innocence, overflowing 
with ah the felicity of heaven, neater to the archangels the# So 
mankindj^ pure, honest, mtmcicated> radiant^ who 
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odw amid the shadows. It seined to Cosette that Maritis had a 
crowD^ and to Marius that Ciosette had a nindius. They touched 
each other, they gazed at each other, they clasped each other’s 
hands, they press^ close to each other; but there was a distance 
which they did not pass. Not that they respected it; they did not 
know of its existence. Marius was conscious of a barrier, Cosette’s 
innocence; and Gosette of a support, Marius* loyalty. The first kiss 
had also been the last. Marius, since that time, had not gone father 
than to touch Cosette’s hand, or her kerchief, or a lock of hen hair, 
with his lips* For him, Gosette was a perfume and not a wqpnLan* 
He inhaled her. She reused nothing, ax^ he asked nothing, Gcaette 
was happy, and Marius was satisfied. They lived in this ecmtic 
state which can be described as the dazzling of one soul by another 
soul* It was the ineffisble first embrace of two maiden souls in the 
ideal* Two swans meeting on the Jungfrau. 

At diat hour love, an hour when voluptuousness is absolutely 
mute» beneath the omnipotence of ecstasy, Marius, the pure and 
seraphic Marius, would rather have gone to a woman of the town 
than have raised Cosette’s robe to the height of her ankle. Once, 
in die moonlight, Gosette stooped to pick up something on the 
gmund, her bodice fell apart and permitted a glimpse of ^he 
beginning of her throat. Marius turned away his eyes. 

What took place between these two bf^gs? Nothing* They 
adored each other* 

At night, when they were there, that garden seemed a living and 
a sacred spot. All flowers unfiilded around them and sent them 
incense; and they opened thdr souk and scattered them over the 
flowers. The wranton and vigorous vegetation quivered, full of 
strength and intorication, around these two innocents, and they 
uttered wmds of love which set die trees to trembling. 

What words were these? Breaths. Nothing mcHc, These breaths 
suflBccd to trouble and to touch ^1 nature round about. Magic 
power which we should And it difficult to understand were we to 
read m a book diese conversarions which are made to be borne 
away and dhpersed like smoke wreaths by the bmeze beneath the 
leaves. Take from those murmurs of two lovers that melody which 
proceeds, freun the soul and whidi accompanies them like a lyre^ 
ax^ what remains is nothing more thaif a shade; you sSty : *W^tl 
is that all!’ ehl yes, childish pratde, repetitions, latj^tor at 
notlfiixg, mxnsexxse, everythit^ that is deepest and molt sublime 
inJihe woxid^ 'IThe mily thixi^ which me worth the.mouble q£ 

man who Im never heard, the man who has never uttered 
theiSi ahsuf^fies, iheae paltry remaiks, is an imbecile and a 
Allow. ^ 
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*Do«t thou know? — 

[In all liib and athwart this odestiai maidenlinasSi and without 
either of them being aide to say how it had come ali^t, they had 
begun to call each odi^ 

‘Dost thou know? My name is Euphrasie.* 

‘Euphrasie? Why no» thy name is CSosette.’ 

‘Oh! Ciosette is a very ugly name that was given to me when I 
was a little thing. But my real name is Euphrasie. Dost them like 
that name — Euphrasie?’ 

‘Yes. But Gosette is not ugly.’ 

‘Do you like it better than Euphrasie?’ 

‘Why, yes.* 

‘Then I like it better too. Truly, it is pretty, Gosette. Call me 
Gosette,’ 

And the smile that she added made of this dudogue an idyl 
worthy of a grove situated in heaven. On anodior occasion she 
gazed intently at him and exolaimed: — 

‘Monsieur, you are handsome, you are good-looking, you are 
witty, you are not at aU stupid, you are much more learned than I 
am, but I bid you defiance with this word; I love you!’ 

And Marius, in the very heavens, thought he hcaird a strain sung 
by a star. 

Or she bestowed on him a gentle tap because he coughed, and 
she said to him:---* 

‘Don’t cough, sir; I will not have people cough on my domain 
without my permission. It’s very naughty to cough and to dkturb 
me. 1 want you to be well, because, in the first place, if you were not 
wcU, I shoidd be very unhappy. What should I do then?’ 

And this was dmply divine. 

Once Marius said to Gosette:-^ 

‘Just imagine, I thought at one time diat your name, was 
Ursule.’ 

This made both of them laugh die whole evening. 

In the middle of another ccmvmation, he chanced to eacdajmtT— 

*Ohl One day, at the Luxembourg, 1 had a good mind to 
breakup up a veteran !* But he stopj^ short, and went no 
He would have be«i oUiged to spe^ to Gosette of garter, 
that wait impoadble. Hus ^rdei^ on a strange theine, the flesh, 
before which diat inunjense and innocent knre reqoi^ with a sort 
of sacred flight* v , 

. Msuius pictured life widi Gosf^tte to hims^ like tb^ 

dse; to «>me evBcy eveniag to the JUte to 

the old tiad acewnmodettng bar of die cfaitf-jM*hoe^ gete, 
e&cMr IP oa that beachi to gaxe diroui^ d»ci 

of the on-ooinhig nigli^ to ht a ^ (d* die ksee-^^ 
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trotxsers into tiie ample fall of Cosette^s gown, to caress hoc thumb- 
nail, to call her tkouy to smell of the same flower, one after the other, 
forever, indefinitely. During this time, clouds passed above Iheir 
heads. Every time that the wind blows it bears with it more of the 
dreams of men than of the clouds of heaven. 

This chaste, almost shy love was not devoid of gallantry, by any 
means. To pay compliments to the woman whom a xnan loves is the 
first method of bestowing caresses, and he is half audacious who 
tries it. A compliment is something like a kiss through a\ veil. 
Voluptuousness mingles there with its sweet tiny point, while it 
hides itself. The heart draws back before voluptuousness only to 
love the more. Marius* blandishments, all saturated with fancy, 
were, so to speak, of azure hue. The birds when they fly up yonder, 
in the direction of the angels, must hear such words. There were 
mingled with them, nevertheless, life, humanity, all the positiveness 
of which Marius was capable. It was what is said in the bower, a 
prelude to what wdl be said in the chamber; a lyrical effusion, 
strophe and sonnet intermingled, pleasing hyperboles of cooing, all 
the refinements of adoration arranged in a bouquet and exhaling a 
celestial perfume, an ineffable twitter of heart to heart. > 

‘Oh!’ murmured Marius, ‘how beautiful you are! I dare not look 
at you. It is ail over with me when I contemplate you. You are a 
grace. I know not what is the matter with me. The hem of your 
gown, when the tip of your shoe peeps from beneath, upsets me. 
And then, what an enchanted gleam when you open your thought 
even but a little! You talk astonishingly good sense. It seems to me 
at times that you are a dream. Speak, I listen, I admire. Oh Cosettel 
how strange it is and how charming! I am really beside myself. You 
are adorable, Mademoiselle. I study your feet with the microscope 
and your soul with the telescope.’ 

And Cosette answered: — 

have been loving a little more all the time that has passed since 
this morning.’ 

Questions and replies took care of themselves in this dialogue, 
which always turned with mutual consent upon love, as the little 
pith figures always turn on th^ peg. 

Qosette’s whole person was ingenuousness, ingenuity, trans- 
parency, whiteness, candour, radiance. It might have been said of 
Oosette that she was clear. She produced on those who saw her the 
sensation April axal dawn, '^ere was dew in her eyes. Cosette 
was a condensation of the ausNinral light in the form woman. 

It was quite simple that Marius shotdd admire her, since he 
adbt^ b&. But the truth is that this little school-girl, fresh from 
the convent, talked with exquisite penetration and uttered, at times, 
aU mrts of true and delicate sayings. Her prattle was conversation. 
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She never made a mistake about anything, and she saw things 
justly. The woman feels and speaks with the tender instinct of the 
heart, which is in&Uible* 

No one understands so well as a woman, how to say things that 
are, at once, both sweet and deep. Sweetness and depth, they are 
the whole of woman; in them lies the whole of heaven. 

In this full felicity, tears welled up to their eyes every instant. A 
crushed lady-bug, a feather fallen from a nest, a branch of hawthorn 
broken, aroused their pity, and their ecstasy, sweetly mingled with 
melancholy, seemed to ask nothing better than to weep. The most 
sovereign symptom of love is a tenderness that is, at times, almost 
imbearable. 

And, in addition to this, — ^all these contradictions are the light- 
ning play of love, — they were fond of laughing, they laughed 
readily and with a delicious freedom, and so familiarly that they 
sometimes presented the air of two boys. 

Still, though unknown to hearts intoxicated with purity, nature 
is always present and will not be forgotten. She is there with her 
brutal and sublime object; and however great may be the innocence 
of souls, one feels in the most modest private interview, the adorable 
and mysterious shade which separates a couple of lovers from a pair 
of friends. 

They idolized each other. 

The permanent and the immutable are persistent. People live, 
they smile, they laugh, they make little grimaces with the tips of 
their lips, they interlace their fingers, they call each other thou^ and 
that does not prevent eternity. 

Two lovers hide themselves in the evening, in the twilight, in the 
invisible, with the birds, with the roses; they fascinate each other 
in the darkness with their hearts which they throw into their eyes, 
they murmur, they whiter, and in the meantime, immense 
librations of the planets fill the infinite universe. 


j?. The BexvUdmnent of Perfect Happiness 

They existed vaguely, frightened at their happiness. They did not 
notice the cholera which decimated Paris preci^ly during that very 
month. They had confided in cadh other as fiir as possible, but 
this had not extoided mu^ further than their names. Marius 
had told dosette that he was an orphan, that his name Matdus 
Pontmercy, that he was a Idwyer, that he lived by wrilii^ 
for publishers, that his father had be^ a coiondi, that the latter had 
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iKsen a hcro^ and that he, Maiim, was on bad tmns with his grand*^ 
Either who was rich. He had also hinted at bemg a baron, but ^is 
had produced no effect on Gosette. She did not know die ipeaning 
of the word. Marius was Marius. On het side, she had conhded to 
hmi that she had been broughjt up at the Petit*Picpus convent, that 
her motho*, like his own, was dead, that her father’s name was 
M. Fauchelevent, that he was very good, that he gave a great deal 
to the poor, but ^at he was poor himself, and that he denic^ him- 
sdf everything thoi^h he denied her nothing. 

Strange to say, in the sort of symphony in which Marius had 
lived since he had been in the habit of seeing Gosette, th^: past] even 
the most recent past, had become so confused and distant to\im, 
that what Gosette told him satisfied him completely. It did' not 
even occur to him to tell her about the nocturnal adventure in the 
hovri, about Th6nardier, about die burn, and about the strange 
attitude and singular flight of her father, l^rius had momentarily 
forgotten all this; in the evening he did not even know that there 
had been a morning, what he had done, where he had breakfasted, 
nor who had spoken to him; he had songs in his ears which rendered 
him deaf to every other thought; he only existed at the hours when 
he saw Gosette. Then, as he was in heavtm, it was quite natural that 
he should forget earth. Both bore languidly the indefinable burden 
of immaterial pleasures. Thus lived these somnambulists who are 
called lovers. 

Alas! Who is there who has not felt all these diings? Why does 
there come an hour when one emerges from this azure> and why 
does life go on afterwards? 

Loving almost tidms the place of thinking. Love is an ardent 
iotgetiulness of all the rest. Then ask logic of passion if you will, 
l^ere is no more absolute logical sequence in the human heart 
tban there is a perfect geometiical figure in the celestial zneclianism. 
For Gosette and Marius nothing existed except Marius and Gosette. 
71:10 universe around them had fallen into a hole. Hiey lived in a 
gdhien minute. Tlunre was nothing before them, nothing behind. 
It hardly occurred to Marius that Gosette had a father. His brain 
was dazzled and obliterated. Of what did these lovers talk then? 
We have seen, of the flowers, and the f^allows, the settii^ sun 
the risii^ moon, and all sorts of important Tfa^ had to^d 

eadb odier everyth^ Thees^rythii^of lovtas 

the fkther, the reaUties, diat bh*, the ruffians, 
what purpe^ And was he vtry anre that this nightr 
npaee hmd mtu^y efihtied? IRiey were two, ar^ jffiey adored ea^ 
tbit ffiere was nothmg. Nfodmag dbe existed^ ft 
k dm vanishii^ of hell in our rear is inherent to the 

ancivai'id^ paradise. Have we beheld (jnmom? Are thereany?' Ba^ 
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wc trembled? Have we suffered? We no longer knoww A rosy cloud 
hangs over it 

So these two beings lived in this manner^ high aloft, with all that 
improtobility which is in nature; neither at the nadir hor at the 
zenith,' between man and smphun, above the mire, beloar the 
ether, in the clouds; hardly flesh and blood, soul and ecstasy flom 
head to foot; already too sublime to walk the earth, stfll too heavily 
charged with humanity to disappear in the blue, 8U8pa:ided 
atoms which are waiting to be precipitated ; apparently beyoml the 
bounds of destiny; ignorant of diat rut; yesterday, to-day, to- 
morrow; amazed, rapturous, floating, soaring; at times so lig^t that 
they could take their flight out into the infinite; almost prepared to 
soar away to all eternity. They slept wide-awake, thus sweetly lulled. 
Oh! splendid lethargy of the real overwhelmed by the ideal. 

Sometimes, beautiful as Cosette was, Marius shut his eyes in her 
presence. The best way to look at die soul is through closed eyes. 

Marius and CSosette never asked diemselves whither this was to 
lead them. They considered that diey had already arrived. It is a 
strange claim on man’s part to wish ^at love should lead to some- 
thing. 


5. The Beginning of Shadow 


Jean Valjban suspected nothii^. Cosette, who wais radier less 
dreamy dian Marius, was gay, and diat sufficed for Jean Valjean’s 
happiness. The thoughts which Cosette €±ierished, her tender 
preoccupations, Marius* image which filled her heart, toc^ away 
nothing flrom the incomparable pmrity of her beauti^d, chaste^ 
and Sluing brow. She was at the age when the vk^in bears 
h^ love as the ai^l his lily. So Jean Valjean was at ease. And 
then, when two lovers have arae to an understanding, dungs 
always go wdl; the third party viHbo mig^ cksturb thdr love 
is kept in a state of perfect blindness by a restricted nnmber of 
precautions which are always the aame m die case of all JoVereu 
Hms, Cosette never ol^tod to any of Jean Yaljcan^s proposals. 
Did she want to take a wa&? ^Yes, dear Ktdefathor.* Did she want 
to stay at borne? Very good. Did he widi to paas the t^vening 
Obaette? She was deHghied. As he always wtmt bed at ten 
lif&nmsd^ not come to die guenon such ocqmcmsun 
hour, when, from Ac street, he heard Cosette open tSbe long glam 
door on the veranda. Cffcc^D^ no <me <wer met Maiius m die 
dme. Jean Valjean never even dreamed any longer that Mai^ 
was in esdstence. Only onc^ one morning, be dtenced to sayr to 
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CSosette : ‘Why, you have whitewash on your back!’ On the previous 
evenings Marius, in a trans^rt, had pushed Cosette against the 
Old Toussaint, who retired early, thought of nothing but her 
sleep, and was as ignorant of the whole matter as Jean Valjean. 

^^rius never set foot in the house. When he was with Cosette, 
they hid themselves in a recess near the steps, in order that they 
mi^t neither be seen nor heard from the street, and there they 
sat, fiequently contenting themselves, by way of conversation, with 
pressing each other’s hand twenty times a minute as they gased at 
the branches of the trees. At such times, a thunderbolt might have 
fallen thirty paces from them, and they would not have noticed it, 
so deeply was the revery of the one absorbed and sunk in die rWery 
of the other. \ 

Limpid purity. Hours wholly white; almost all alike. This sort of 
love is a recollection of lily petals and the plumage of the dove. 

The whole extent of the garden lay between them and the street. 
Every time that Marius entered and left, he carefully adjusted the 
bar of the gate in such a manner that no displacement was visible. 

He iisually went away about midnight, and returned to Gourfey- 
rac’s lodgings. Gourfeyrac said to Bahorel: — ^ 

‘Would you believe it? Marius comes home nowadays at one 
o’clock in the morning.’ 

Bahorel replied; — 

*What do you expect? There’s always a petard in a seminary 
fellow.’ 

At times, Gourfeyrac folded his arms, assumed a serious air, and 
said to Marius: — 

‘You are getting irregular in your habits, young man.’ 
Gourfeyrac, being a practical man, did not take in good part 
this reflection of an invisible paradise upon Marius; he was not 
much in die habit of concealed passions ; it made him impatient, and 
now and then he called upon Marius to come back to reality. 

One morning, he threw him this admonition: — 

*My dear fellow, you produce upon me the effect of being located 
in the moon, the realm of dreams, the province of illusions, capital, 
soap-bubble* Come, be a good what’s her name?’ 

But n^hing could induce Marius ‘to udk.’ They might have torn 
out his nalb before one of the two saored syllables o€ which that 
indSkble name, Gosette, was composed. True love is as luminous as 
the dawn, and as silrait as the tomb* Only, Gourfeyrac saw this 
chai^ m :M^rius, that his taciturnity , was of beaimng order. 

d^aweet mm of May» Marius and Cosette learned to 
kndw these immense delights. To di^te and to ssy you for ihdu^ 
that say J&oa the better afeorwar^. To talk at 

gi^ lexi0i with very , minute d^a^, of persons in whom they 
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took not the sli^test interest in the world; another proof that in 
that ravishing opera csdled love, the libretto counts for almost 
nothing; 

For Marius, to listen to Gosette discussing finery; 

For Ciosette, to listen to Marius talk in politics; 

To listen, knee pressed to knee, to the carriages rolling along the 
Rue de Ba^lone. 

To gaze upon the same planet in space, or at the same glow- 
worm gleaming in the grass; 

To hold their peace together; a still greater delight than con- 
versation; 

Etc., etc. 

In the meantime, divers complications were approaching. 

One evening, Marius was on his way to the rendezvous, by way 
of the Boulevard des Invalides. He habitually widked with drooping 
head. As he was on the point of turning the corner of the Rue 
Plumet, he heard some one quite close to him say: — 

*Good evening, Monsieur Marius/ 

He raised his head and recc^nized £ponine. 

This produced a singular effect upon him. He had not thought 
of that girl a single time since the day when she had conducted him 
to the Rue Plumet, he had not seen her again, and she had gone 
completely out of his mind. He had no reasom for anything but 
gratitude towards her, he owed her his happiness, and yet, it was 
embarrassing to him to meet her. 

It is an error to think that passion, when it is pure and happy, 
leads man to a state of perfection; it simply leads him, as we have 
noted, to a state of oblivion. In this situation, man forgets to be bad, 
but he also forgets to be good. Gratitude, duty, xxiatters essenti^ 
and important to be remembered, vani^. At any other time, 
Marius would have behaved quite difierently to l^>onine. Absorbed 
in Gosette, he had not even clearly put it to himsdf that this 
£ponine was named £ponine Thdn^dier, and that she bore the 
name inscribed in his father’s will, that name, for which, but a few 
months before, he would have so ardendy sacrificed hipiself. We 
show Marius as he was. His father himself was fading out of his 
soul to some eatent, under the ^lendbur of hi$ love. 

He relied with some embarrassment: — 

‘Ah! so it’s you, £ponine?* 

‘Why do you call me jh>u? Have I done anything to you?’ 

‘No,’ he answered. 

Gcrtainly, he had imthing against her. Far fitm it. Only, hcfidt 
that he co^d not do ptheradse, now that he used Am to Gosetle» 
thansay^ to Epcmine* : 

As be lematned silent, she exclairned: — -Cy 
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•Say— » 

Hien she paUBcd; It aeemad a$ thoii|^ worcb failed lliat caeatoie 
formerly to heedless and so bold. She tried to smile and could not. 
Then she resumed:— 

*WcU?* 

Then she paused again^ and remained widi downcast ^ 

%k>od evening, Mr. Marius,’ said she suddenly and ajbruptly; 
smd away idie went. 


4. A Cab Runs m English and Barks in Slang 

\ 

The following day was the 3d of June, 183^^ a date which it is 
necessary to indicate on account of the grave events which at that 
epoch hung on the horizon of Paris in the state of lightning-charged 
clouds. Marius, at nightfall, was pursuing the same road as on the 
preceding evening, with the same thoughts of delight in his heart 
when he caught sight of £pcmine af^roachii^, through the trees 
of the boulevard. Two days in succession — ^this was too mucljfi. He 
turned hastily aside, quitted the boulevard, changed his coursh and 
went to the Rue Plumet dirough the Rue Monsieur. 

Hiis caused £ponine to IbMow him to the Rue Plumet, a thing 
which she had not yet done. Up to that time, she had contented 
herself with watching him on his passage along the boulevard 
widumt evor sedking to encounter him> It was only on the evening 
bdore that she had attempted to address him. 

So £ponine followed him, widiout his suspecting the fact. She 
saw him di^lace tito bar and slip into the garden. 

She a|^»rosched ^ railing, felt of the bars one alter the other, and 
readily recognized the one ^idh Marhis had moved. 

She murmured in a low voice and in gloomy accents: — 

*None of that, lisettet* 

seated herself on the tinderpimiing of die Tailing, close 
beside the bar, as though she were guarding it. It was precisely at 
the point where the railing touched die ne^bouring wall. There 
WES a dim nook there, in which !%^gpine was entkely 4xmceal6d. 

Ske remained thus for more than an hour^ widiout stirring and 
Whfaout bathing, a prey to her dmiights. 

IbwEsdi ton in the evenmg, oito dm two or dnree 

who passed dmni^ the Rtto Plun^, an void, b^ted 
bmdgeoh ^i^ w» maldng lu»teto eKape8x>mtfah dlese^^ 
oftr^ r^te, as he skirtod the garden railings asid idached 
aag^ which it made wilh the wall, heard a d«;A and direaieniisg 
veh>e saying:-^ 
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*1^ no hxigt^ &at fae ooma teE cy^ mning/ 

The pamr*^ cast a glance axotodhhn^aaw 
into tiieblackniche» and im greatly aknn^. Heml^faledM 
This passer-by had reason to a^akt hasten for a very few aB^Hants 
later, six men, who were msurdiing separately and ai scone 
from eadi ot^, along foe waM, and who might have bem taken 
for a grey patrol, entered the Rue Plumet^ 

The fost to arrive at foe garden railing halted, and waited for 
the others; a second lator, all six were reunited. 

These men began to talk in a low voices 
*This is foe {foice,* said one of them. 

^Is there a [dog] in the garden?’ adeed another. 

T don’t know. In any case, I have fetched a ball that we’ll make 
him eat.’ 

*Have you some putty to break foe pane with?’ 

"Yes.’ 

'The railing is old,’ interpolated a fiifo, who had the voice of a 
ventriloquist. 

*So much the better,’ said the second who had spoken. Tt won’t 
screecfo under foe saw, and it won’t be hard to cut.* 

The sixth, who had not yet opened his lips, now began to inspect 
foe gate, as £ponine had done an hour earlier, grasping each bar 
in succession, and shaking them cautiously. 

Thus he came to foe bar which Marius had loosened. As he was 
on the point of grasping this bar, a hand emerging abruptly fecon 
foe darkness, fell upon his arm; he felt hhnsdf vigoroudy fonist 
aside by a push in foe middle c^bis breast, and a hoarse voice said 
to him, but not loudly: — 

‘There’s a dog.’ 

At foe same moment, he peredved a palei^lstandipg before him. 
The man underwent foat shock which foe unes^^ted dtways 
brings. He bristled up in hideous wbe; nothing is so formidabe to 
bfopld as ferocious beasts who are uneasy; fo^ terrified air 
evc^ces terror* 

He recoded and stammered; — 

^What jade is this?’ 

’Your dimghter.’ 

It was, in &cti fiponin^ who had addressed Ibdiardier. 

At the appar^h of ]||pnine^; foe ofot^ five, k to say, 
Claqucsbus, Guelemer, Rabet, linijbn, and Montpamiuae had 
noiselessly ebrawn near, wifoout precqdtation, without uttering a 
word, with the sinister slowness pmliar to ihw men of foe si^t. 

Some indescribable but hideous tools were visible in their hsu^ 
Guelemer held one of foose pans of evorved pincers which prowfera 

ftftll jfawifefft f t ‘ ''V 
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*Ah« see M^at are you abcmt diere? Wlaai do you want with 

us? Are you crazy?’ exclaimed Th£nardier» as loudly as one can 
taciaim and stOi Sf>ea]e low; Vhat haye you come here to hinder 
'dur work for?’ 

^ fiponme burst out laughings and threw heiself on his neck. 

*1 am here, little father, bei^use 1 am here. Isn’t a person allowed 
to sit on the stones nowadays? It’s you who ought not to bd here. 
Vi^t have you come here for, since it’s a biscuit? I told Magnton so. 
There’s nothing to be done here. But embrace me, my good\ little 
father! It’s a long time since I’ve seen you! So you’re out?’ 

Thdnardier tried to disentangle hixmelf from £ponine’s aSfms, 
and gnunbled: — 

’That’s good. You’ve embraced me. Yes, I’m out. I’m not' in. 
Now, get away with you.* 

But £ponine did not release her hold, and redoubled her caresses. 
’But how did you manage it, little pa? You must have been very 
clever to get but of that. Tell me about it! And my mother? Where 
is mother? Tell me about mamma.’ 

Tbdnardier replied: — 

‘She’s well. I don’t know, let me alone, and be off, I tell you.’ 
T won’t go, so there now,’ pouted £ponine like a spoiled c^ild; 
‘you send me off, and it’s four months since I saw you, and I’ve 
hardly had time to kiss you.* 

And she caught her father round the neck again. 

‘Gome, now, this is stupid!’ said Babet 
‘Make haste!’ said Gudemer, ‘the cops may pass.’ 

The ventriloquist’s voice repeated his distich; — 


Nous n’ sommes pas le jour de I’an, 

A b^ter papa, maman. 

£pQnine turned to the five ndfians. 

‘Why, it’s Monsieur Brujon. Good day. Monsieur Babet. Good 
day. Monsieur Clasquesous. Don’t you know me, Monsieur 
Guelemer? How goes it^ Montparnasse?’ 

‘Yes, they know you!’ ejaculated Thdiardieir. ‘But good day, 
good evenings sheer off! leave us alone!’,*^ 

‘It’s the hour for fdm, not for chickens,* said Montparnasse. 

*You see the job we have on hand here,’ added Babet. 

£ponine cau^t Montparnasse’s hand. 

‘Take care^* said he, ‘you’ll cut yomsdf^ I’ve k knife open.’ 

*My Utde Montparnasse,’ rcqxmded ^cmiiie vary gently, *ym 
must have confidence in people. I am the dan^g^blter of my feth^i 

, 'V'' « TUiim'tNewYeti'f^y, ' 

T« peek at sad Buu 
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perhaps Monsieur Babet^ Monste|^.Gueleini^^ Vm tlie pexson who 
was charged to investigate this 

It is remarkable that %>omne did not ta& sUng. That ing^tful 
tongue had become impossible to her since she had knovm 
She pressed in her hand, small, bony, and feeble as that of a 
skeleton, Guelemer’s huge, coarse fingers, and continued: — 

‘You know well that Pm no fool. Ordinarily, I am believed. I 
have rendered you service on various occasions. Well, I have made 
inquiries; you will expose yourselves to no purpose, you sec. I 
swear to you that there is nothing in this house.’ 

‘There are lone women,’ said Guelemer. 

‘No, the persons have moved away.* 

‘The candles haven’t, anyway!’ ejaculated Babet. 

And he pointed out to Bponine, across the tops of the trees, a light 
which was wandering about in the mansard roof of the pavilion. It 
was Toussaint, who had stayed up to spread out some linen to dry. 
Bponine made a final effort. 

‘Well,’ said she, ‘they’re very poor folks, and it’s a hovel where 
there isn’t a sou.’ 

‘Go to the devil!* cried Th^nardier. ‘When we’ve turned the 
house upside down and put the cellar at the top and the attic 
below, we’ll tell you what there is inside, and whether it’s francs 
or sous or half-farthings.’ 

And he pushed her aside widx the intention of entering. 

‘My go<^ friend, Mr. Montparnasse,’ said £ponine, ‘I entreat 
you, you are a good fellow, don’t enter.’ 

‘Tsike care, you’ll cut yourself,’ replied Montparnasse. 
Th^nardier resumed in his decided tone: — 

*Decanq>, my girl, and leave men to their own affairs!’ 

£ponine released Montparnasse’s hand, Mdiich she had graa^)^ 
again, and said: — 

‘So you mean to enter this house?’ 

‘Ra^crl’ grinned the ventriloquist. 

Then she set her back against the gate, faced the six ruffians who 
were armed to the teeth, and to whom ^c night lent the visages 
demons, and said in a firm, low voice: — 

‘Well, I don’t mean that you shall.’ 

They halted in amazement. The ventriloquist, however, iini^ed 
his grin. She went on : — 

‘Frien<bt Listen well This is not what you want Now Pm 
talking. In the first place, if you enter this garden, if you lay a lumd 
on this gate, I’ll scream, I’ll beat on the door, 111 rouse everybody, 
ril have the whole six of you seized, I’ll call Ihe pbUcc;’ 

‘She’d do it, too,’ said T%6nardit^ in a Icny "tone 
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She iliDcdi hor ittSad aidl tul^ 
f ^Bqpnmiig wilh my ikibfitt* 

Th^ndtdier skipped net^. 

' *Not 90 close* my good man!* said she. 

. He retreated* gix>wling between 
: *Why, what*s die matter with h<^?* 

And he added: — 

*Bitch!* 

She began to langh in a terrible way: — 

*A5 you like* but you shall not enter here. I*m not the j^ughter 
. of a dog* since I*m the daughter of a wolf. There are six of you* what 
matters that to me? You are men. Well* I*m a woman. Ycm don’t 
frighten me. I tell you that you shan’t enter this hou^e* bemuse it 
doesn’t suit me. If you ap^proach* I’ll bark. I told you* I’m the dog* 
and I don’t care a straw ibr you. Go your way* you bore me! Go 
where you please* but don’t come here* 1 forbid it! You can use 
your knives* I’ll use kicks; it’s all the same to me* come on!’ 

She advanced a pace nearer the rufBans* she was terrible, she 
burst out laughing: — 

^Pardine! I’m not afiraid. I shall be hungry this summer, and I 
imatl be cold this winter. Aren’t they ridiculous* these niniiies of 
men* to think they can scare a girl? What! Scare? Oh* yes* much! 
&cause you have finical poppets mistresses who hide under the 
bod when you put on a b^ voice, forsooth ! I ani’t afraid of anything* 
that I ain’t!’ 

She fastened her intent gaze upon Th^nardicr and said: — 

’Not even of you, fadier!’ 

Then she continued* as she cast her blood-diot* spectre4ike eyes 
upon the ruffians in turn : — 

*What do 1 care if I’m picked up to-zhorrow morning on the 
pavement of the Rue Plumct, kilied by the blows of my Other’s 
club* or whether I’m found a year from now m the nets at Saint- 
Obud or the Isle of Swans in the midst of rptten old corks and 
dnowned dogs?* J 

She waa ibreed to. pause: she was seized by a dry cough* her 
breath came from her weak and narrow diest like the death- 
rattle. ^ 

She resumed: — ^ V 

have only to cry out* and pec^ will b^me* ami then dap* 
faiflgi Thim a^ six of you; I irq>resimt the whole wor^/ 
made a movement towards ' - 

Sjpproa^ 

HO halt^* and teid gendy: — 

1 won’t appros^, but don’t ipeiiK: k> So you 
intend to hinder us In our v^iork* my daughter? 
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our living all the same. Have you no long^ any kind feeling for 
your fadier?* 

*You bother me/ said £ponine« 

*But we must live, we must cat — * 

‘Burst!’ 

So saying, idie seated herself on the underpinning of the fence 
and hummed: — 


Mon bras si dodu^ 

Ma jambe bien faite 
Et Ic temps perdu. * 

She had set her elbow on her knee and her chin in her hand, and 
she swung her foot with an air of indifference. Her tattered gown 
permitted a view of her thin shoulder-blades. The neighbouring 
street lantern illuminated her profile and her attitude. Nothing 
more resolute and more sturprising could be seen. 

The six rascals, speechless and gloomy at being held in check by 
a girl, retreated beneath the shadow cast by the lantern, and held 
counsel with furious and humiliated shrugs. 

In the meantime she stared at them with a stern but peaceful air. 

‘There’s something the matter with her,’ said Babet. ‘A reason. 
Is she in love with the dog? It’s a shame to miss this, anyway. Two 
women, an old fellow who lodges in the backyard, and curtains 
that ain’t so bad at the windows. The old cove must be a Jew. I 
think the job’s a good one.* 

‘Well, go in, then, the rest of you,’ exclaimed Mon^amasse. ‘Do 
the job. I’ll stay here with the girl, and if she fails us — 

He flashed the kife, which he held open in his hand, in the light 
of the lantern. 

Th^nardier said not a word, and seemed ready for whatever 
the rest pleased. 

Brujon, who was somewhat of an oracle, and who had, as the 
reader knows, ‘put up the job,’ had not as yet spoken. He seemed 
thoughtful. He had the reputation of not sticking at anything, and 
it was known that he had plimdered a police post simply out of 
bravado^ Besides this he ntade verses and songs, which gave him 
great authority. 

Babet interrogated him: — 

‘You say nothing, Brvgon?’ 

Brujon ronaioed silent an instant longer, then he shook his head 
in various ways, and finedly concluded to speak: — 

* My arm to phinip, 

My l«g wdi 
AnAiAmt WMted. 
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*$ee hd^e; tibis tndtmiig 1 <»une acrag two 
evtning 1 jostled a woman who was quarreling. AM that’s bad. 
Let’s quit’ 

They went away. 

As they went, Montparnasse muttered: — 

’Never mindl if they had wsuited, I’d have out her throat’ 

Babet responded; — 

’I wouldn’t I don’t hit a lady.* 

At the comer of the street they halted and exchanged tfaje follow- 
ing enigmatical dialogue in a low tone: — 

’Where shall we go to sl^ to-night?’ 

’Under Pantin [Paris].’ 

’Have you the Imy to the gate, Thduurdier?’ 

‘Pardi.’ 

£ponine, who never took her eyes off of them, saw diem letreat 
by the road by which they had come. She rose and began to creep 
after them along the walls and the houses. She followed them thus 
as far as the boulevard. 

There they parted, and she saw these six men plunge into the 
gloom, where they appeared to melt away. 


5 . Things of the Night 

After the departure of the mdians, the Rue Plumet resumed its 
tranquil, nocturnal aspect. That which had just taken place in this 
street would not have astonished a forest The lofty trees, the copses, 
the healths, the branches rudely interlaced, the tall grass, exist in a 
sombre manner: the savage swanning there catches glimpses of 
sudden i^paritions of the invisilde; that which is bdow man 
distinguishes, through the mists, that whidh is beyond man; and 
die things of which we living beings are ignorant there meet face 
to &ce in the night Nature, bristling and wild, takes alarm at 
certain approaches in which she Bmeies diat she ^sds the super- 
natural l^e forces Of the gloom know each other, and are strangely 
balanced by each other. Teeth and claws fear what they cannot 
grasp. Mood-drinking bestiality, vicious appetites, hunger in 
search c^prey, the aimed instincts ^ nails and jaws which have for 
sourceand aim the beliy, and out uneasMy die impassive 
ipectral ifoms straying boieath a dnWl, erect in its vague and 
shuiddodug Tobe, nod wHdx seem to them to live with a and 
Icrribie IMe. Thw brataHdes, wbidi are mdy matto*, entertain 
a Ooi^&iiKl fear of havii^ to deal with the immense ohscmdty 
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cozidctised into an unknown being. A black figure barring like vlay 
gtopa the wild beaat diort. That whidi emages fimn the eemiebsry 
intimidates and disconcerts that which emerges from the cave; the 
ferociousfisar the sinister ; wolves recoil when they encounter a ,|^oul. 


6. Marius becomes Practical once mare to ike Extent of 
giving Cosette kis Address 

While this sort of a dog with a human face was mounting guard 
over the gate, and while the six ruffians were yidding to a girl, 
Marius was by Ciosette’s side. 

Never had the sky been more studded with stars and more 
charming, the trees more trembling, the odour of the grass more 
penetrating; never had the birds fiillen asleep among the leaves 
with a sweeter noise; never had all the harmonies of universal se^ 
renity responded more thoroughly to the inward music of love; 
never had Marius been more captivated, more happy, more ecstatic* 

But he had found Cosette sad; Cosette had been weeping. Her 
eyes were red. 

This was the first cloud in that wonderful dream. 

Marius’ first word had been: *What is the matter?’ 

And she had replied: ’This.’ 

Then she had seated herself on the bench near the steps, and 
while he tremblingly took his place beside her, she had continued:-* 

‘My father told me this morning to hold myself in readiness, 
because he has business, and we may go away from here.’ 

Marius shivered from head to foot. 

When one is at the end of one’s life, to die means to go away; 
when one is at the beginning oS it, to go away means to 

For the last six wedss, Marius had little by litde, slowly, by 
degrees, taken possession of Cosette each day. As we have already 
expiained, in die case of first love, the soul is taken long before the 
body; later on, one takes the body long before the soul; sometimes 
one does not take the soul at all; ffie Faublas and the Pmdhommes 
add, ‘Because there is none’; but the sarcasm Is, fortunately, a 
blasphemy. So Marius possessed Cosette, as spirits possess, but 
he enveloped her with all his soul, and seixed her jealoudy with 
incredible conviction. He poaessed her smile, her breath, her per- 
fume, the profound racifiance of her blue eyes, the Swe^ess ctfhcr . 
skin when he toudied htsr hand^ the chaTn^g mark which i^e had , 
on her neck, all her thoughts. Therefore, he possessed ah OosetteV 
dreams* ‘ ' 
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He incessantly gazed at, and he sometimes touched lightly with 
his breath, die short locks on the nape of her neck, and he declared 
to himself that there was not one of those short hairs which did not 
belong to him, Marius. He gazed upon and adored the things that 
she wore, her knot of ribbon, her gloves, her sleeves, her shoes, her 
cuffs, as sacred objects of which he was the master. He dreamed 
that he was the lo^ of those pretty shell combs which she wore in 
her hair, and he even said to himself, in confused and siippressed 
Stammerings of voluptuousness which did not make their way to the 
light, that there was not a ribbon of her gown, not a mem in her 
stockings, not a fold in her bodice, which was not his. Beside Cosette 
he felt himself beside his own property, his own thing, nis own 
despot and his slave. It seemed as though they had so inter^ngled 
their souls, that it would have been impossible to tell then^ apart 
had they wished to take them back again. — *This is mine.’ ‘No, it 
is mine.’ ‘1 assure you that you are mistaken. This is my property.* 
‘What you are taking as your own is myself.’ — ^Marius was something 
that made a part of Gosette, and Cosette was something which made 
a part of Marius. Marius felt Gosette within him. To have Gosette, to 
possess Gosette, this, to him, was not to be distinguished from 
breathing. It was in the midst of this faith, of this intoxication, of 
this virgin possession, unprecedented and absolute, of this sover- 
eignty, that these words: ‘We are going away,’ fell suddenly, at a 
blow, and that the harsh voice of reality cried to him; ‘Gosette is 
not yours!’ 

Marius awoke. For six weeks Marius had been living, as we have 
said, outside of life; those words, going away! caused him to re-enter 
it harshly. 

He found not a word to say. Gosette merely felt that his hand 
was very cold. She said to him in her turn: ‘What is the matter?’ 

He replied in so low a tone that Cosette hardly heard him: — 

‘I did not understand what you said.’ 

She began again: — 

‘This morning my father told me to settle all my little affairs and 
to hold myself in re^iness, that he would give me his linen to put in 
a trunk, that he was obliged to go on a journey, that we were to go 
away, that it is necessary to have a large trunk; for me and a small 
one for hkn, and that all is to be ready in a week from now, and 
that we might go to England.’ ? 

‘^But this is outrageous!’ exclaimed Marius. 

It is certain, that, at that moment, no abuse of power, no violence, 
mt €im of the abominations of dbe worst tyrants, no action of 
Biisirss, ofiTiberius, or oTHenry VIII, could l^ve equalled this ^n 
atrocity, m the c^inion of Murius; M. Faudidevent taking, his 
daiii^ter off to Bt^land because h^ had business there. 
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He demanded in a weak voice: — 

‘And when do you start?* 

‘He did not say when.* 

‘And when shall you return?* 

‘He did not say when.* 

Marius rose and said coldly: — 

‘Gosctte, shall you go?* 

Cosette turned toward him her beautiful eyes, all filled with 
anguish, and replied in a sort of bewilderment: — 

‘Where?* 

‘To England. Shall you go?* 

‘Why do you say to me?* 

‘I ask you whether you will go?* 

‘What do you expect me to do?* she said, clasping her hands. 
‘So, you will go?* 

‘If my father goes.* 

‘So, you will go?* 

Cosette took Marius* hand, and pressed it without replying. 
‘Very well,* said Marius, ‘then I will go elsewhere.* 

Cosette felt rather than understood the meaning of these words. 
She turned so pale that her face shone white through the gloom. 
She stammered: — 

‘What do you mean?* 

Marius looked at her, then raised his eyes to heaven, and answered : 
‘Nothing.* 

When his eyes fell again, he saw Cosette smiling at him. The smile 
of a woman whom one loves possesses a visible radiance, even at 
night. 

‘How silly we are! Marius, I have an idea.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘If we go away, do you go tool I will tell you where! Come and 
join me wherever I am.’ 

Marius was now a thoroughly roused man. He had fallen back 
into reality. He cried to Cosette: — 

‘Go away with you! Are you mad? Why, I should have to have 
money, and I have none! Go to England? But I am in debt now, 1 
owe, I don’t know how much, more than ten louis to Courfeyrac, 
one of my friends with whom you are not acquainted! 1 have an old 
hat which is not wordi three h'ancs, 1 have a coat which ladks 
buttems in front, my shirt is all ragged, my elbows are my 
boots let in the water ; for the last six weelra I have not thought about 
it, and I have not told you about it. You only see me at n^t, and 
you ^ve me your love; if you ware to seis me in the daytime, you 
would give me a soul Go to England! Eh! 1 haven’t enough to pay 
for a passportl* 
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He threw hiznsdf against a tree which was cldse at hand, ertk^t, 
hi;» brow pressed close to the bark, feeling neithcar the wood which 
dkyed his skin, nor the fever which was throbbing in his texnples, 
and there he stood motionless, on die point of falling, like the statue 
of despair. 

He remained a long time thus. One could remain for eternity in 
such abysses. At last he turned round. He heard behind h^ a fkint 
stifled noise, which was sweet yet sad. 
it was Oosette sobbing. 

She had been weeping for more than two hours beside fV^arius as 
he meditated. 

He came to her, fell at her knees, and slowly prostrating himself, 
he took die dp of her foot which peeped out from beneath h^ robe, 
and kissed it \ 

She let him have his way in silence. There are moments when a 
woman accepts, like a sombre and resigned goddess, the religion 
of love. 

‘Do not weep,* he said. 

She murmured: — 

‘Not when I may be going away, and you cannot come!* 

He went on: — 

‘Do you love me?* 

She replied, sobbing, by that word from paradise which is never 
more charming than amid tears: — 

‘I adore you!* 

He condnued in a tone which was an indescribable caress: — 
‘Do not weep. Tdl me, will you do this for me, and cease to weep?* 
‘Do you love me?* said she. 

. He took her hand. 

‘Gosette, I have never given my word of honour to any one, 
because my word of honour terrides me. 1 fed diat my father is by 
my side. Well, I give you my most sacred word of honour, that if 
you go away I shall die.’ 

In the tone with which he uttered these words there lay a 
mdancholy ao solemn and so tranquil, that Ciosette trembled. She 
felt that chill which is produced by a true and gloomy thing as it 
passes by. Hie shock made her cease weeping. 

‘Now, listen,* said he, ‘do not expect me tenmorrow*’ 

‘Why?' 

not expect me until the day after to-morrow,* 

‘OhlWhy?* 

see.^ , 

day seeing you! But th^ is impoeiiblet’ 

‘Let US sacrifice one day in order to gain our whole lives, perhaps/ 
And hCadus added in a low tone and in an aside:~ « 
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^He is a inan who nevw chafiges hb hatto, md he has never 
received any one except in the evening.’% 

*Of what man are you spedcmg?’ asked^ Cosette. 

*1? I said nothing.’ 

*What do you hope^ then?’ 

‘Wait until the day after to-morrow.’ 

‘You wish it?’ 

‘Yes, Cosette,’ 

She took his head in both her hands, raising herself on tip-toe 
in order to be on a level with him, and tried to read his hope in 
his eyes. 

Marius resumed: — 

‘Now that I diink of it, you oixght to know my address; some- 
thing might happen, one never knows; 1 live with that friend named 
Courfeyrac, Rue dc la Verrerie, No. 16 .’ 

He searched in his pocket, puUed out his penknife, and with the 
blade he wrote on the plaster of die wall: — 

*16 Rue de la Verrerie* 

In the meantime, Cosette had begun to gaze into his eyes once 
more. 

‘Tell me your thought, Marius; you have some idea. Tdl it to ^ 
me. Oh! tell me, so that 1 may pass a pleasant night’ 

‘This is my idea: that it is impossible that God should mean to 
part us. Wait; expect me the day after to-morrow.’ 

‘What shall I do until then?’ said Cosette. ‘You are outside, you 
go, and come! How happy men are! 1 shall remain entirely alone! 
Oh! How sad 1 shall be! What is it that you are going to do to- 
morrow evening? tell me.’ 

‘1 am going to try something.’ 

‘Then 1 wiU pray to God aiul 1 will think of you here, so that 
you may be successful. I will question you no fuziher, since you do 
not wish it. You are my master. 1 shall pass the evening to-morrow 
in singing that music from Ewyanthe that you love, and that you 
came one evening to listen to, outside my shutters. But day ^fier 
to-morrow you come early. I shall expect you at dude, at nine 
o’clock precbdly, 1 warn you. Mon DieuI how sad it is that days 
are so long! On the stroke of nme, do you understand, 1 shdQl be in 
the garden.’ 

‘And I also.’ 

And without having uttered it, moved by the same thought, im- 
plied by those electric cturen^ which |^ce lovers in contintuti 
cominunicayon, both being ina^cated with ddl^t even ;in their 
sorrow, they into each other’s arzm, without ^ceiving that ; 
their lips met while dietr uplifted eyes, ova^wing wi^ raptureand';, 
tears, gaaed upcm die star^ 
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When Marius went forth, the*sDreet was deserted. This was the 
moment when £ponine was following the ruffians to the boulevard. 

While Marius had been dreaming with his head pressed to the 
tree, an idea had crossed his mind; an idea, alasl that he himself 
judged to be senseless and impossible. He had come to a desperate 
decision. 


7. The Old Heart and the Toung Heart in the Presence Ea^ Other 

At that epoch, Father Gillenormand was well past his nin^y-first 
birthday. He stiU lived with Mademoiselle Gillenormand \n the 
Rue des Filles-du-Calvaire, No. 6, in the old house which he owned. 
He was, as the reader will remember, one of those antique old men 
who await death perfectly erect, whom age bears down without 
bending, and whom even sorrow cannot curve. 

Still, his daughter had been saying for some time: ‘My father is 
sinking.* He no longer boxed the maid’s ears; he no longer thumped 
the landing-place so vigorously with his cane when Basque was 
slow in opening the door. The Revolution of July had exasperated 
him for the space of barely six months. He had viewed, almost 
tranquilly, that coupling of words, in the Moniteur: M. Humblot- 
Gont^, peer of France. The fact is, that the old man was deeply 
dejected. He did not bend, he did not yield; this was no more a 
characteristic of his physical than of his moral nature, but he felt 
himself giving way internally. For four years he had been waiting 
for Marius, with his foot finnly planted, that is the exact word, in 
the conviction that that good-for-nothing young scamp would ring 
at his door some day or other; now he had reached the point, where, 
at certain gloomy hours he said to himself, that if Marius made him 
wait much longer — It was not death that was insupportable to him ; 
it was the idea that perhaps he should never see Marius again. The 
idea of never seeing Marius again had never enta*ed his brain until 
that day; now the thought began to recur to him, and it chilled him. 
Absence, as is always the case in genuine and natural sentiments, 
had only served to augment the grandfkther’s love for the ungrate- 
ful child, who had gone offlike a flash. It is during December nights, 
when the cold stands at ten degrees, that one thinks oftenest of the 
son. 

M* GiUenormand was, or thought himself, above all things, in- 
capaUe cd* taking a single he^ — the grand&ther, 'towai^ his 

grandKm; T would die rather,’ he said to hhnsedf. He did libt 
consider hhnsdf as the least to blanie; but he ffiought of Marius 
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only with profound tenderness^ and the mute despair of an dderly, 
km^y old man who is about to vanish in the dark* 

He began to lose his teeth, which added to his sadness. 

M, Gillenormand, without however acknowledging it to himself, 
for it would have rendered him furious and ashmned, had never 
loved a mistress as he loved Marius. 

He had had placed in his chamber, opposite the head of his bed, 
so that it should be the first thing on which his eyes fell on waking, 
an old portrait of his other daughter, who was dead, Madame 
Pontmercy, a portrait which had been t^en when she was eighteen. 
He gazed incessantly at that portrait. One day, he happened to say, 
as he gazed upon it: — 

‘1 think the likeness is strong.* 

‘To my sister?* inquired Mademoiselle Gillenormand. ‘Yes, 
certainly.* 

I'he old man added: — 

‘And to him also.’ 

Once as he sat with his knees pressed together, and his eyes almost 
closed, in a despondent attitude, his daughter ventured to say to 
him: — 

‘Father, are you as angry with him as ever?’ 

She paused, not daring to proceed further. 

‘With whom?’ he demand^. 

‘With that poor Marius*’ 

He raised his aged head, laid his withered and emaciated fist on 
the table, and exclaimed in his most irritated and vibrating tone: — 

‘Poor Marius, do you say! TTiat gentleman is a knave, a wretched 
scoundrel, a vain little ingrate, a heartless, soulless, haughty, and 
wicked man!’ 

And he turned away so that his daughter might not see the tear 
that stood in his eye. 

Three days later he broke a silence which had lasted four hours, 
to say to his daughter point-blank: — 

T had the honour to ask Mademoiselle Gillenormand never to 
mention him to me.’ 

Aunt Gillenormand renounced every effort, and pronounced 
this acute diagnosis; *My father never cared very much for my 
sister after her folly. It is dear that he detests Marius.’ 

‘After her folly* meant; ‘after she had married the colonel.*^ 

However, as the reader has been able to conjecture, Mademoisdlc 
Gillenormand had failed in her attempt to substitute her favourite, 
the officer lancers, for Maiitu^ The substitute,. Th^odute,^ had 
not been a success. M. Gillenormand had not acocp;^ the pfo 
quo^ A vacancy in the heart does not accommodate itsdf to a 
gap. Th^odute, his sate, though he scented die hdieritanpe^ waa 
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dj^gtisted at the task of pleasmg. The goodmati bored the lanceri 
and the lancer shocked the goodman. lieutenant Th^ule 
gay, no doubt, but a chatt^-box, frivolous, but vulgar; a high liver, 
but a frequenter of bad company; he had mistresBes, it is true, and 
he had a great deal to say about them, it is true also; but he taUced 
bad*>. All his good qualities had a defect. M. Gillenormand was 
worn r ut hearing him tell about the love affairs that he han in die 
vicinity of the barracks in the Rue de Babylone. And then,\Lteute- 
nant Gillenormand sometimes came in his uniform, with uie tri* 
coloured cockade. This rendered him downright intolhrabie. 
Finally, Father Gillencutnand had said to his daughter; ^I’ve had 
enough of that Th^odule. I haven’t much taste for warriors in time 
of peace. Receive him if you choose. I don’t know but I prefer 
slashers to fellows that drag their swords. The dash of blades in 
battle is less dismal, after all, than the clank of the scabbard on the 
pavement. And then, throwing out your chest like a bully and 
lacing yourself like a girl, with stays under your cuirass, is doubly 
ridiculous. When one is a veritable man, one holds equally aloof 
from swagger and from affected airs. He is neither a blusterer nor a 
finnicky-hearted man. Keep your Th^odulc for yourself.’ 

It was in vain that his daughter said to him: ‘But he is your 
grandnephew, nevertheless,’ — ^it turned out that M. Gillenormand 
who was a grandfather to the very finger-tips, was not in the least 
a grand-uncle. 

In frict, as he had good sense, and as he had compared the two, 
Th6odule had only served to make him regret Marius all the more. 

One evening, — ^it was the 24^1 of June, which did not prevent 
Fatho: GiOenormand having a rousing fire on the hearth, — ^he bad 
dimissed his daughter, who was sewing in a neighbouring apart- 
ment. He was alone in his chamber, amid its pastoral scenes, with 
he feet prc^jped on the andirons, half envdop^ in his huge screen 
of corconandel lacquer, with its nine leaves, with his elbow resting 
on a table where burned two candles under a green shade, engulfed 
in his tapestry arm*«diair, and in his hand a book which he was not 
reading. He was dressed, according to his wont, like an incrq^le^ 
and tandbied an antique portrait ^Garat This would have made 
people run after him in the street had not his daughter covered him 
up, whencv^ he went out, hi a vast l^diop’s wadded cloak, whldi 
conoealed hfe attfre. At home, he never wore a dresdi^-goWn, 
whenhe rosesmd retired* Tt givm Or^a lock of age,’ said he. 
/ Gfflenormand was diinteig tii Marius Ic^gly ami 

biiferly; as usual, bitterness inedomliia^* His 
once Soured ahvays ended by boiiing and turmng to iadignatioii. 
He had muted die point vtere a man tite tomake up his mmd; 
and to accept that which rends his heart. He was explaining to him^. 
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sdf tiiat thm was no longer any reason wliy Marius should return^ 
that if he intended to reium, he riiould have done it long ago» that 
he must renounce the idea. He was trying to accustom hii^lf to 
the thought that all was over, and ^at he should die without 
having bdidkl ^that gentleman^ agam. But his whole nature 
revolt!^; his aged paternity would not consent to this. ‘Well!* said 
he,~thi8 was his doleful refrain, ^ — ‘he will not return!’ His bald 
h«ui had fallen upon his breast, and he fixed a melancholy and 
irritated gaze upcm the ashes on his hearth. 

In the very midst of his revery, his old servant Basque entered, 
and inquired: — 

‘Gan Monsieur receive M. Marius?’ 

The old man sat up erect, paUid, and like a corpse which rises 
under the influence of a galvanic shock. All his blood had retreated 
to his heart. He stammered: — 

‘M. Marius what?’ 

‘1 don’t know,’ replied Basque, intimidated and put out of 
countenance by his master’s air: ‘I have not seen him. Nicolette 
came and said to me: “There’s a young man here; say that it is 
M* Marius.’” 

Father Gillenormand stammered in a low voice: — 

‘Show him in.’ 

And he remained in the same attitude, with shaking head, and 
his eyes fixed on the door. It opened once more. A young man 
entered. It was Marius. 

Marius halted at the door, as though waiting to be bidden to enter. 

His almost squalid attire was not perceptible in the obscurity 
caused by the shade. Nothing could be seen but his calm, grave, 
but strangely sad face* 

It was several minutes before Father Gillenormand, dulled with 
amazement and joy, could see anydiing except a brightness as 
when one is in the presence of an apparition. He was on the point 
of swooning; he saw Marius through a dazzling light. It certainly 
was he, it certainly was Marius. 

At kstl After the lapse of four years! He ^aj^^ed him entire, so 
to ^peadk, in a single glance. He found him noble, handsome, 
disdtiguishod, well-grown, a complete man, with a suitable mien 
and a charming air* He lidt a de^ to open hs arms, to caBhim^ 
to jEBhg himsdf teward; his heart mrited with raptee, aflbetmnate 
words swdled md overflowed his breast; at length dllltjs tendamess 
cante to the light and inched his lips, and, by a contrast wfaidh 
ecmi^stuiled dte vety fbim^ticm c^his nature, what came telh' wite 
harshim. He^^ilid abmp%: — . • 

*^^k^thfnmypu.coineJteel^ ' 

Marim reptM vdth ' 
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*Mon8ieur — * 

M. Gillenormand would have liked to have Marius throw him^ 
seif into his arms. He was displeased with Marius and with himsdf. 
He was conscious that he was brusque^ and that Marius was cold. 
It caused the goodman unendurable and irritating anxiety to feel 
so tender and forlorn within, and only to be able to be hard outside, 
Bitterness returned. He interrupted Marius in a peevish tpne: — 
*Then why did you come?* 1 

That *then’ signified: If you do not come to embrace mei Marius 
looked at his grandfather, whose pallor gave him a face of\marble. 
‘Monsieur — * \ 

‘Have you come to beg my pardon? Do you acknowledge your 
faults?’ \ 

He thought he was putting Marius on the right road, and that 
‘the child’ would yield. Marius shivered; it was the denial of his 
father that was required of him; he dropped his eyes and replied: — 
‘No, sir.’ 

‘Then,’ exclaimed the old man impetuously, with a grief that 
was poignant and full of wrath, ‘what do you want of me?* 

Marius clasped his hands, advanced a step, and said in a feeble 
and trembling voice; — , 

‘Sir, have pity on me.’ 

These words touched M. Gillenormand; uttered a little sooner, 
they would have rendered him tender, but they came too late. The 
grandfather rose; he supported himself with both hands on his 
cane; his lips were white, his brow wavered, but his lofty form 
towered above Mariiu as he bowed. 

‘Pity on you, sir I It is youth demanding pity of the old man of 
ninety*one ! You are entering into life, I am leaving it ; you go to the 
play, to bails, to the cafe, to the billiard-hall; you have wit, you 
please the women, you are a handsome fellow; as for me, I spit on 
my brands in the heart of summer; you are rich with the only riches 
that are really such, 1 possess all the poverty of age; infirmity, 
isolation! You have your thirty-two teeth, a good digestion, bright 
eyes, strength, appetite, healtib, gayety, a forest ol black hair; I 
have no longer even white hair, 1 have lost my teeth, 1 am losing 
my legs, I am losing my memory; there are three names of streets 
that I confound incessantly, the Rue Chariot, the Rue du Chaume, 
and die Rue Saint-Claude, that is what 1 have come to; you have 
befere you the wh<^e future, full of sunshine, and 1 am b^inning 
to/Iose my right, so far am I advancing into the night; you are 
in love, that it a matter of course, 1 am beloved by no one in all 
the world; and you ask pity of me! Farldeul Molsm foigot that. 
If dial is the way you jest at the courthouse, Messieurs the lawyers^ 
X sincerdy Dpanj^unatit you. You are droll.’ 
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And the octogenarian went on in a grave and angry voice: — 

*Come now, what do you want of me?* 

*Sir,* said Marius, *I know that my presence is displeasing to you, 
but I have come merely to ask of you, and then 1 shall go away 
immediately.’ 

^You are a fool!’ said the old man. ‘Who said that you wore to go 
away?’ 

This was the translation of the tender words which lay at the 
bottom of his heart: — 

‘Ask my pardon! Throw yourself on my neck!’ 

M. Gillenormand felt that Marius would leave him in a few 
moments, that his harsh reception had repelled the lad, that his 
hardness was driving him away; he said all this to hims^, and it 
augmented his grief; and as his grief was straightway converted 
into wrath, it increased his harshness. He would have liked to have 
Marius understand, and Marius did not understand, which made 
the goodman furious. 

He began again: — 

‘What! you deserted me, your grandfather, you left my house to 
go no one knows whither, you drove your aunt to despair, you 
went off, it is easily guessed, to lead a bachelor life; it’s more con- 
venient, to play the dandy, to come in at all hours, to amuse your- 
self; you have given me no signs of life, you have contracted debts 
without even telling me to pay them, you have become a smasher 
of windows and a blusterer, and, at the end of four years, you come 
to me, and that is all that you have to say to me!’ 

This violent fashion of driving a grandson to tenderness was 
productive only of silence on the part of Marius. M. Gillenormand 
folded his arms ; a gesture which with him was peculiarly imperious, 
and apostrophized Marius bitterly: — 

‘Let us make an end of this. You have come to ask somediing of 
me, you say? Well, what? What is it? Speak!’ 

‘Sir,’ said Marius, with the look of a man who feels that he is 
falling over a precipice, ‘1 have come to ask your permission to 
marry.* 

M. Gillenormand rang the bell. Basque opened the door half-way. 

‘Gall my daughter.’ 

A second later, the door opened once more, Mademmselle 
Gillenormand did not enter, but showed hersc^; Marius was 
standing, mute, with pendent arms and the face of a criminal^ M. 
Gillenormand was pacing back and forth in the room. He turned 
to his daughter and said to her:--' 

‘Nothing. It is Monsieur Marius. Say good day to hhn. Mondeur 
wishes to marry* That’s all* Go away.’ 

The curt, hoarse sound of die old man’s vokc axmoumted a 
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4egm of txcitmmt. The aunt gaaed at htohaa with a 
hright^cd atr, hardly appeared to rocogniae him, did Dot atjkny a 
gesture or a syllable to escape her, aind disappeared at her fath<?r’s 
breadi eotore swifdy than a straw bdfore the hurricane. 

In die meantime. Father Gillenortnand had returned and placed 
his back against the chimn^-piece.once more. 

‘You marry! At one and twenty! You have arranged ^at! You 
have only a permission to ask! a formality. Sit down, sir. Well, you 
have had a revolution since 1 had the honour to see you IsaU The 
Jacobins got the upper hand. You must have been deiigh|^. Are 
not you a Republican since you are a Baron? You can mue that 
agree. The Republic makes a good sauce to the barony. Arc you 
erne of those decorated by July? Have you taken the Louvr^at all, 
sir? Quite near here, in the Rue Saint*Antoine, t^posite the Rue 
des Nonaindtoes, there is a cannon-ball mcnist^ in the wall of the 
diird story of a house with this insadipdon: “July a 8 th, 1830 .” Go 
take a look at that. It produces a good effect. Ah! tho^ friends of 
yours do very pretty things. By to way, aren’t they erecting a 
fountain in to place of to monument of M. k Due de Berry? So 
you want to marry? Whom? Gan one inquire without indiscretion?’ 

He paused, and, before Marius had time to answer, he sldded 
violently:— 

‘Gome now, you have a profession? A fortune made? How much 
do you cam at your trade of lawyer?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Marius, with a sort of firmness and resolution 
that was almost fierce. 

‘Nodiing? Then all that you have to live upon is the twelve 
hundred Uvres that 1 allow you?’ 

Marius did not reply. M. Gillenormand continued: — 

^Then 1 understax^ the girl is rich?’ 

‘As xidi as I am.’ 

‘What! No dowry?’ 

Wo.’ 

‘BxpoctalxoxH?’ 

‘1 ^ink not,* 

‘Utterly naked! What’s to father?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘And what’s her name?’ 

/^tdackxxiradk Fauchekvent.* 

. ; ‘l^clmwliat?’ 

^ ^ ^ai^ted to old gmtk^ 

M. Gmehomiand i&temq>ted him'wxth to tone of a man whD 
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^at’s on« and twenty years of no pidbaskm^ twdive 
hundred livres a year, Kladame La Baronne de Pontmercy will go 
and purchase a couple sous’ Viforih of parsley from the f^terer.’ 

^Sir,’repeated Marius, in the despair at die last hope, whtich was 
vanishing, ‘1 ^treat you! 1 conjure you in die name of Heaven, 
with clasped hands, sir, I throw mys^ at your feet, permit me to 
marry hcrl’ 

The old man burst into a shout of strident and mournful laughter, 
coughing and laughing at the same time. 

/Ah! ah! ah! You said to yourself: “Pardinc! I’ll go hunt up 
that old blockhead, that absurd numskull! What a shame that I’m 
not twenty-five! How I’d treat him to a nice respectful summons! 
How nicely I’d get along without him! It’s nothing to me, I’d say 
to him: ‘You’re only too happy to sec me, you old idiot, I want to 
marry, I desire to wed Mamselle No-matter-whom, daughter of 
Monsieur No-matta:-what, I have no shoes, she has no chemise, 
that just suits; I want to throw my career, my future, my youdi, my 
life to the dogs; I wish to take a plunge into wretchedness with a 
woman around my neck, that’s my idea, and you must consent to iti’ 
and the fossil will consent.” Go, my lad, do as you like, attach your 
paving-stone, marry your Pousselevent, your Coupelevcnt — ^Ncver, 
sir, never!’ 

‘Father—’ 

‘Neycr!’ 

At die tone in which that ‘never’ was uttered, Marius lost all hope. 
He traversed the chamber with slow steps, with bowed head, totter- 
ing and more like a dying man than like one merely taking his 
departure. M. Gillenorxnand followed him with his eyes, and at the 
moment when the door opened, and Marius was on the point of 
going out, he advanced four paces, with thesanile vivacity of impetu-^ 
ous and jqmiled old gentlemen, seized Marius by the collar, brought 
him bads eneigetically into the room, dung him into an arm-chair 
and said to himt^ 

*Tdi me ail about it!’ 

It was that single word ‘frither’ ^ich had effected Ibis revolution. 

Mari^ stared at him in bewilderment. M. Gdlenormand’s 
mobile free was no longer expremve of any^ing but rough smd 
ineSfrbfr gcKxi-nature. The granidsire had given v/ay befto the 
grandfrlh^. 

see here, spesdc, tdl me about your love affrxrs, jabber,^ 
Idt Sapdsti! bow stupid young frib aref 

■ 

The old snan^s enthre countenance lighted up widi indesarihs^le^ 
'<Ym^-frmt’sr%ht,’€alli»efrdier, andy4t*a« ■'//: 
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Thm was now something so kind, so gende, so open-hearted, and 
so paternal in this brusqueness ,that Marius, in the sudden transition 
from discouragement to hope, was stunned and intoxicated by it, 
as it were. He was seated near the table, the light from the candles 
brought out the dilapidation of his costume, which Father Gille- 
normand regarded with amazement. 

‘Well, father — ’ said Marius. 

‘Ah, by die way,* interrupted M. Gillenormand, ‘you rcklly have 
not a penny then? You are dressed like a pick-pocket.* 

He rummaged in a drawer, drew forth a purse, which he\laid on 
the table: ‘Here are a hundred louis, buy yourself a H^t.* 

‘Father,* pursued Marius, *my go^ father, if you only ki^ew! I 
love her. You cannot imagine it; the first time 1 saw her was'at the 
Luxembourg, she came there; in the beginning, I did not pay much 
heed to her, and then, 1 don’t know how it came about, 1 fell in 
love with her. Oh how unhappy that made me! Now, at last, I see 
her every day, at her home own, her father does not know it, just 
fancy, they are going away, it is in the garden that we meet, in the 
evening, her father means to take her to England, then I said to 
myself: “1*11 go and see my grandfather and tell him allaboujt the 
afiair. 1 should go mad first, 1 should die, 1 should fall ill, I should 
throw myself into the water. 1 absolutely must marry her, since 1 
should go mad otherwise.” This is the whole truth, and I do not 
think that I have omitted anything. She lives in a garden with an 
iron fence, in the Rue Plumet. It is in the neighbourhood of the 
Invalides.’ 

Father Gillenormand had seated himself^ with a beaming 
countenance, beside Marius. As he listened to him and drank in the 
sound of his voice, he enjoyed at the same time a protracted pinch 
of snuff. At die words ‘Rue Plumet* he interrupted his inhalation and 
allowed the remainder of his snuff to fall upon his knees. 

‘Hie Rue Plumet, the Rue Plumet, did you say? — ^Lct us see! — 
Are there not barracks in that vicinity? — ^Why, yes, that’s it. Your 
cousin Th6xiule has spoken to me about it. The lancer, the oifiicer. 
A gay girl, my good friend, a gay g^rl! — Pardieu, yes, the Rue 
Plumet It is what used to be called the Rue Blomet. — It all comes 
bac^ to me now. 1 have heard of that UtUe girl of the ironrailingin 
the Rue Plumet. In a garden, a Pamela^ Your taste is not bad. She 
is s^d to be a very tidy creature. Between ourselves, I think that 
simpleton of a lancer has been courting her a bit. I don’t know 
Vherehe didit ljbwever,that*a not to die purpose. Besides, he is not 
to be believed. He l^ags, Marius! I think it quite proper that a 
ycmng man Bie you should be in love. It’s the right thing at your a^. 
I like you bc^er as a lover than as a Jacobin. X like you better ih 
love with a petticoat, saprisril with twenty petricoats, dian witk 
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.M< de Robespierre. For my part, I will do myself the justice to say^ 
that in the line of sans-cuhtks^ 1 have never loved any one but 
women. Pretty girls arc pretty girls, the deuce! There’s no objection 
to that. As for the little one, sht receives you without her father^s 
knowledge. That’s in the established order of things. 1 have had 
adventures of that same sort myself. More than one. Do you know 
what is done then? One does not take the matter ferociously; one 
does not precipitate himself into the tragic; one does not make one’s 
mind to marriage and M. le Maire with his scarf. One simply 
behaves like a fellow of spirit. One shows good sense. Slip along, 
mortals; don’t marry. You come and look up your grandfather, who 
is a good-natured fellow at bottom, and who always has a few rolls 
of louis in an old drawer; you say to him: “See here, grandfather.’’ 
And the grandfather says: “That’s a simple matter. Youth must 
amuse itself, and old age must wear out. I have been young, you 
will be old. Cbme, my boy, you shall pass it on to your grandson. 
Here arc two hundr^ pistoles. Amuse yourself, deuce take it!” 
Nothing better I That’s ihe way the affair should be treated. You 
don’t marry, but that does no harm. You understand me?’ 

Marius, petrified and incapable of uttering a syllable, made a 
sign with his head that he did not 

The old man burst out laughing, winked his aged eye, gave him 
a slap on the knee, stared him full in the face with a mysterious and 
beaming air, and said to him, with the tenderest of shrugs of the 
shoulder: — 

‘Booby! make her your mistress.’ 

Marius turned pale. He had understood nothii^ of what his 
grandfather had just said. This twaddle about the Rue Blomet, 
Pamela, the barracks, the lancer, had passed before Marius like a 
dissolving view. Nottung of all that could bear any reference to 
Cosette, who was a lily. The good man was wandering in his mind. 
But this wandering terminated in words which Marius did under- 
stand, and which were a mortal insult to Cosette. Those words, 
‘make her your mistress,’ entered the heart of the strict young man 
like a sword. 

He rose, picked up his hat which lay on the floor, and walked 
to the door with a firm, assured stq>. There he turned round, bowed 
deeply to his grandfather, raised his head erect again, and said: — 

‘Five years ago you insulted my father; to-day you have insulted 
my wife^ 1 aidt nothing more of you, sir. Farewell.’ 

Father GiUenormand, utterly confounded, opened his mouth, 
extended his aims, tried to rise, and befi:>re he could utter a word,, 
the door dosed once more, and Marius had disappesured. 

The old man remmned for several minutes moitionless and as' 
though ftnick by lightning, without the power to speak or hmsthe. 
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itf ^ugh a Reached grasped his thtoat. At last he tore hhaself 
fsom his araMhair, ran, so £sr as a man can run at ninety«one, u> 
the door, opened it, and cried: — 

‘Hdpl Hdpl* 

Hss ^ughter made her appearance, dien the d<Hne8tics. He began 
again, with a pitiful rattle: ‘Run after him! Bring him badcM What 
have I done to him? He is mad! He is going away I Ah ! my €k^ ! Ahl 
my God! This time he will not come hack!’ \ 

He went to the window which looked out on the street, threw it 
open with his aged and palsied hands, leaned out more thanlhalf-^ 
way, while Basque and Nicolette held him behind, and shout^; — 
‘Mmusl Marius! Marius! Marius!’ \ 

But Marius could no longer hear him, for at that moment he was 
turning the coma: of the Rue Saint-Louis. 

The octogenarimi raised his hands to his temples two or three 
tunes with an ezpreiBion of anguish, recoiled tottering, and fell 
ba^ into an arm-chair, pulseless, voiceless, tearless, with quivering 
head and lips which moved with a stupid air, wi^ nothing in his 
eyes and nothing any longer in his heart except a gloomy and 
profound something which resembled night. i 
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i. Jsan Valjmn 

That same day, towards four o’clock in the afternoon, Jean 
Valjean was sitting alone on the back side of one of the most soli- 
tary slopes in the Ghamp-de-Mars. Either from prudence, or from 
a desire to meditate, or simply in consequence of one of those 
insensible changes of habit which gradually introduce tiiemselves 
into the existence of every one, he now rarely went out with Cosette. 
He had on his workman’s waistcoat, and trousers of grey linen; 
and his long-visored cap concealed his countenance. 

He was calm and happy now beside CiOsette; that which had, 
for a time, alarmed and troubled him had been dissipated; but for 
the last week or two, anxieties of another nature bad come up. One 
day, while walking on the boulevard, he had caught sight of 
Th^nardier; thanks to his disguise, Th^rdier had not recognized 
him; but since that day, Jean V^jean had seen him repeatedly, 
and he was now certain that Th^nardier was prowling about in 
their neighbourhood. 

This had been sufficient to make him come to a decision. 

Moreover, Paris was not tranquil: political troubles presented 
this inconvenient feature, for any one who had anything to conceal 
in his life, that the police had grown very uneasy and very sus- 
picious, and that while seeking to ferret out a man like P^pin or 
Morey, they might very readily discover a man like Jean Valjean. 

Jean Valjean had made up his mind to quit Paris, and even 
France, and go over to England. 

He had warned Cosette. He wished to set out before the end of 
the week. 

He had seated himself on the slope in the Ghamp-de-Mars, 
turning over all sorts of thoughts in his mind,— ’Th6nardier, the 
police, the journey, and the difficulty of procuring a passport. 

He was troubled from all these points of view. 

Last of all, an inexplicable circumstance which had just a^ 
tracted his attention, and from which he had not yet recovered, had 
added to his state of alarm. 

On the morning of that very day, when he alone of the household 
was stirring, while strolling in the ^rden before Oosette’s shutMi 
were open, he had suddenly perceived on the wall, the following 
line, engraved, probably, with a nail: 1€ Bm di la Vmerw 

Tim was perfectly freA, the grooves in the ancient black mortar 
were white, a tuft of netttert at ffie foot of the wall was iwrttead 
with the fine, fresh plasicr. 


m 
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This had probably been written on the preceding night. 

What was this? A signal for others? A warning for himself? 

In any case, it was evident that the garden had been violated, 
and that strangers had made their way into it. 

He recalled the odd incid^ts which had already alarmed the 
household. 

His mind was now filling in this canvas. 

He took good care not to speak to Gosette of the line written on 
the wall, for fear of alarming her. 

In the midst of his preoccupations, he perceived, from a shadow 
cast by the sun, that some one had halted on the crest of the\slope 
immediately b^ind him. \ 

He was on the point of turning round, when a paper foldAi in 
four, fell upon his knees as though a hand had dropped it over his 
head. 

He took the paper, unfolded it, and read these words written in 
huge characters, with a pencil: — 

‘hove away from your house.* 

Jean Valjean sprang hasdly to his feet; there was no one on the 
slope; he gazed all around him and perceived a creature larger 
than a child, not so large as a man, clad in a grey blouse and 
trousers of dust-coloured cotton velvet, who was jumping over the 
parapet and who slipped into the moat of the Q^mp-de-Mars. 

Jean Valjean returned home at once, in a very thoughtful mood. 


j?. Marius 

Marius had left M. Gillenormand in despair. He had entered the 
house with very litde hope, and quitted it with immense despair. 

However, and those who have observed the dqpths of the human 
heart understand this, the officer, the Iwcer, the ninny, 
Goudn '^6odule, had left no trace in his mind. Not the slightest. The 
dramatic poet might, apparently, expect some complications from 
this revelation made point-blank by the graxulfather to the grandson. 
But what the drama would gain thereby truth would lose. Marius 
was at an age when one believes nothing in the line of evil; later on 
comes tibe age when one believes everything. Suspicions are nothing 
else than wrinkles. Early youlh has none of them. That whtc^ 
overvdbdhned Othelio glides innocuous over Csndide^ Suspect 
Cosette! There are hosts of crimes \riiich Marius could soonor have 

l^ be^ to wander about the sneets, the resource of those who 
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8 u%r. He t&ought of nothiiigy so far as he could afterwards re^ 
member. At two o’clock in the morning he returned to Courfeyrac’s 
quarters and flung himself, without undressing, on his maltress. The 
sun was shinmg brightly when he sank into that fnghtful leaden 
slumber which permits ideas to go and come in the brain* When 
he awoke, he saw Couifeyrac, Enjolras, Feuilly, and Gombefme 
standing in the room with their hats on and all ready to go out. 

Courfeyrac said to him; — 

‘Are you coining to General Lamarque’s funeral?’ 

It seemed to him that Courfeyrac was speaking Chinese. 

He went out some time after them. He put in his pocket the 
pistols which Javcrt had given him at the time of the adventure on 
the 3 d of February, and which had remained in his hands. These 
pistols were still loaded. It would be difficult to say what vague 
thought he had in his mind when he took them with him. 

All day long he prowled about, without knowing where he was 
going; it rained at times, he did not perceive it; for his dinner he 
purchased a penny roll at a baker’s, put it in his pocket and forgot 
it. It appears that he took a bath in the Seine without being aware 
of it. There are moments when a man has a furnace within his 
skull. Marius was passing through one of those moments* He no 
longer hoped for anything; this step he had taken since the pre- 
ceding evening. He waited for night with feverish impatience, he 
had but one idea clearly before his mind; — this was, that at nine 
o’clock he should see Cosctte. This last happiness now constituted 
his whole future; after that, gloom. At intervals, as he roamed 
throu^ the most deserted boulevards, it seemed to him that he 
heard strange noises in Paris. He thrust his head out of his revery 
and said: Ts there fighting on hand?’ 

At nightfall, at nine o’clock precisely, as he had promised Cosette, 
he was in the Rue Plumet. When he approached the grating he 
forgot everything. It was forty-eight hours since he had seen Cosette; 
he was about to beh<dd her once more; every other thought was 
effaced, and he felt only a profound and unheard-of joy. TIiosc 
minutes in which one lives centimes always have this sovcr^n and 
wonderful property, that at the moment when they are passing they 
fill the heart completdy. 

Marius displac^ the bar, and rushed headlc^ into the garden* 
Cosette was not at the spot where rfic ordinaHly waited for 1^. 
He traversed the thicket^ and aj^roached the recess near the flight 
of ateps: ‘She Is waiting for me tharc>’ said te. Cosette was not there. 
He raised his eyes, and saw that the shutters of the house were 
closed. He ma^ the tcaar of thegatden, the garden was dea^ted. 
Then he returned to dae houses and, rendered saaseless fove, 
intosocated, tmifled, exasperated with and i^oiearawy Ike a 
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msilcsr returns home at an evH hour, he tapped oa the iSiuttm* 

Sie^rlcnocked and knocked again, at the risk of sedi^ the. window 
open, and her father's gloomy face make ha appearance, 
dmhand: ‘What do you want?' This was noting in ccitnparison 
widi what he dimly caught a gUmpse o£, 1^^hm he.had rapped he 
lifted up his voice and cahed CkBette. — ^^Cbsette!' heir cried; 
^Ckeette!' he repeated imperioudy. There was no reply« All was 
over. No one in the garden; no one in the house, \ 

Marius fixed his despairing eyes on that dismal house, whm was 
as blade and as silent as a tomb and &r more enepty. He gazed at 
the stone seat on which he had passed so many adorable hours with 
Gosette. Then he seated himself on die flight of steps> his neart 
filled with sweetness and resolution, he blessed his love in the deaths 
of his thought, and he said to himself that, since Gosette was gone, 
ail that there was left for him was to die. 

' All at once he heard a voice which seemed to proceed from the 
stre^, and which was calling to him through the trees: — 

*,Mr. Marius!’ 

He started to his feet. 

‘Hey?’ said he. 

'Mr. Marius, are you there?' 

'Yea;.' 

'Mr. Maiius,’ went on the voice, 'your friends are waiting for you 
at the barricade of the Rue de la Ghanvrene.’ 

This voice was not wholly unfiuniliar to him. It resembled the 
hoarse, rough voice of £ponine, Marius hastened to the gate, thrust 
aside the movalde bar, passed his head through the aperture, and 
saw some one who appeared to him to be a young man, disa|^>earing 
at a run into the gloom. 


5. Afw Mabmif 

Jean Valjeam's purse was of up use to M. Maboifi M. Mabeuf, in 
hs veiior^e, ir^^tile austerity, had not accepted the gift of the 
ftaxa; he had not admitted that a star mild coin itself into Unm 
d'or. He had not divined that what had fallen fitxm heaven had 
come ftom Oavroche, He had takmi the fautoi to the pedke 
misiki^vof toe^quarm, asa lost ar^ placed by toe toider at toe 
dhpotol of claimants. The purse was actually lost. It is imneciasaxy 
to aay that no one claiined it, and toat ft did not auooourM. Mabeuf 
' Moreover, M. Mabeuf had continued his downward course. 

;1^ in dto: 
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Janlin des Plantes than in his garden at Austerlita. The year before 
he had owed his houseke^m’s wages; now^ as we have seen, he 
owed three quarters of hjs rent^ The pawnnshop had sold the plates 
of hh jFZsra alto the eaq>iration of thirteen months. Some copper* 
sml^ had made stev^>an8 of tibem. His copper plates gone» and 
bemg unable to complete even the incomplete copies of his Fhrm 
which were in his possession^ he had di^osed ^ the text, at a 
miserable price, as waste paper, to a second-hand bocd^Uer. 
Nothing now remained to him of his lifers work. He set to work to 
eat up the mcmey for these copies. When he saw that this wretched 
resource was becoming exhausted, he gave up his garden andallowed 
it to run to waste. Before this, a long time before, he had given up 
his two eggs and the mcHTsel of beef which he ate foom time to time.. 
He dined on bread and potatoes. He had sold the last of hb furni* 
ture, then all duplicates of his bedding, his clothing and his 
blar^ets, then his herbariums and prints; but he still retained hk 
most precious books, many of which were of the greatest rarity, 
among others, Les Quadrains HisUmques de la BibUy edition of 1560; 
La Qmcordance des Bibles , by Pierre de Besse; Les Margueriies de la 
Marguerite y cKf Jean de La Hayc, mth a dedication to the Queen of 
Navarre; the book de la Charge et Dignitd de rAmbassadeufy by the 
Sieur de Villiers Hotman; 3 .FlofikgiumRabbinicumof 1644; a Tibullus’ 
of 1567, with this magudheent inscription: Vemtiisy in adibur 
ManuHanis; and lasdy, a Dic^nes Laertius, printed at Lyons in 
1644, which contained the famous variant of the manuscript 411,, 
thirteenth century, of die Vatican, and those of the two manuscripts 
of V^iice, 393 394, consulted with such fruitful remits by 

Henri Estienne, and the passages in Doric dialect which are 
cmly found in the celebrated manuscript of the twelfth century 
belonging to d^ Naples library. M. Mabeuf never had any fire in 
his chamber, and went to bed at mmdown, in order not to consume 
any candles. It seemed as though he had no longer any neighbours; 
people avoided him whwi he went out; he perceived the faet. The 
wretchedness a child interests a mother, the wretchedness of a 
young man interests a young girl, the wretdiedness of an did man 
interests no one. It is, of all distresses, ito coldest. Still, Father 
MalK^had not entirely lost hb dnldltke smnity. Bb eyes acquired 
SOTO vivacity when they rested on hb books, ^ smiled when 
he gaaed at the Diegenes Inorthai, whidi>as a unique mpy^ Hb 
bocfiocTO widx glass doors was the 01# {ne<^ cf fu^^ 
had beyo^ what was striedy indhqpcn^^ 

One day, Mother Plutarque said to him;— 
Thavenomroytotoyany d^^ ; 

What |foe dimkr was^ a loaf of bread and 

potatoes. ' ^ 
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^On credit?’ suggested M. Mabeuf. 

*You know well that people refuse me.’ 

M. Mabeuf opened his bookcase, took a loi^ look at ail his books, 
one after another, as a father obliged to decimate his children would 
gaze upon them before making a choice, then seized one hastily, 
put it in under his arm and went out. He returned two hours later, 
without anything \mder his arm, laid thirty sous on the tajble and 
said: — 

‘You will get something for dinner.* 

From that moment forth, Mother Plutarque saw a scnnlke veil, 
which was never more lifted, descend over the old man’s cancud face. 

On the following day, on the day after, and on the day aft^r that, 
it had to be done again. 

M. Mabeuf went out with a book and returned with a coin. As 
the second-hand dealers perceived that he was forced to sell, they 
purchased of him for twenty sous, that for which he had paid twenty 
francs, sometimes at those very shops. Volume by volume, the whole 
library went the same road. He said at times: ‘But I am eighty;’ as 
though he cherished some secret hope that he should arrive at the 
end of his days before reaching the end of his books. His melancholy 
increased. Once, however, he had a pleasure. He had gone with a 
Robert Estienne, which he had sold for thirty-five sous under the 
Qpai Malaquais, and he returned with an Aldus which he had 
boi;^ht for forty sous in the Rue des Gr^, — ‘I owe five sous,’ he 
said, beaming on Mother Plutarque. That day he had no dinner. 

He belonged to the Horticultural Society. His destitution became 
known there. The president of the society came to see him, promised 
to speak to the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce al^ut him, 
and did so. — ‘Why, what!’ exclaimed the Minister, ‘I should think 
so! An old savant! a botanist! an inoffensive man! Something must 
be done for him!’ On the following day, M. Mabeuf received an 
invitation to dine with the Minister. Trembling with joy, he showed 
the letter to Mother Plutarque. ‘We are saved!’ said he. On the day 
appointed, he went to the Minister’s house. He perceived that his 
ragged cravat, his long, square coat, and his waxed shoes astonished 
thelishers. No one spoke to him, not even the Minister. About ten 
o’clock in the evening, while he was still waiting fcH* a word, he 
heard the Minister’s wife, a beaudful woman in a low-necked gown 
wimm he had not ventured in approii^, inquire: ‘Who is that old 
ttllenaan?’ He returned home on foot at midnight, in a drivix^ 
^^storzm He had sold an Bzevir to pay for a carriage m which to 

He h&d acquired the habit of reading a few pi^ in his Diogenes 
Xjiieitiusev«rynig^t,befoxehewent to b^ He Imew enough Greek 
to eqioy pecidiaritxes of the text which he owned. He had now 
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no o^er enjoyment. Several weeks passed. All at once. Mother 
Plutarque fell ill. There is one thing sadd^ than having no money 
with which to buy Imad at the baker^ and that is having no 
money to purchase drugs at the apothecary’s. One evening, the 
doctor had ordered a very expensive potion. And the malady was 
growing worse; a niirse was required. M. Mabeuf opened his book* 
case; there was nothing there. The last volume had taken its depar-^ 
ture. All that was left to him was Diogenes Laertius. He put this 
unique copy under his arm, and went out. It was the 4th of June, 
1832; he went to the Porte Saint-Jacques, to Royal’s successor, and 
returned with one hundred francs. He laid the pile of five-franc 
pieces on the old serving-woman’s night-stand, and returned to his 
chamber without saying a word. 

On the following morning, at dawn, he seated himself on the 
overturned post in his garden, and he could be seen over the top of 
the hedge, sitting the whole morning motionless, with drooping 
head, his eyes vaguely fixed on the withered fiowerbeds. It rained 
at intervals; the old man did not seem to perceive the fact. 

In the afiernoon, extraordinary noises broke out in Paris. They 
resembled shots and the clamours of a multitude. 

Father Mabeuf raised his head. He saw a gardener passing, and 
inquired: — 

‘What is it?’ 

The gardener, spade on back, replied in the most unconcerned 
tone: — 

Tt is the riots.’ 

‘What riots?* 

‘Yes, they arc fighting.’ 

‘Why arc they fighting?’ 

‘Ah, good Heavens!’ ejaculated the gardener. • 

‘In what direction?’ went on M. Mabeuf. 

‘In the neighbourhood of the Arsenal.’ 

Fadier Mabeuf went to his room, took his hat, mechanically 
sought for a book to place under his arm, fiiund none, said: ‘Ah! 
truly!’ and went off with a bewildered air. 
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/. The Surface of ^ Question 

Of what Is revolt composed? Of nothing and of everything. Of an 
electricity disengaged^ little by Utde, of a flame suddenly darting 
forth, of a wandering force, of a passing breath. This breath 
encounters heads which speak, brains which dream, souls whidi 
suffer, passions which burn, wretchedness which howls, and bears 
.them away. 

Whither? 

At random. Athwart the state, the laws, athwart prosperity and 
the insolence of others. 

Irritated convictions, embittered enthusiasms, agitated indig- 
nations, instincts of war which have been repressed, youthful 
courage which has been exalted, generous blindness; curiosity, the 
taste for change, the thirst for the unexpected, -the sentiment which 
causes one to take pleasure in reading the posters for the new play, 
and love, the prompter’s whistle, at the theatre; the vague hatreds, 
rancours, disappointments, every vanity which thinks that destiny 
has bankrupt^ it; discomfort, empty dreams, ambitions that are 
hedged about, whoever hopes for a downfall, some outcome, in 
short, at the very bottom, the rabble, that mud which catches fire, — 
such are the elements of revolt. That which is grandest and t^t 
which is basest; the beings who prowl outside of all bounds, awaiting 
an occasion, bohemians, vagrants, vagabonds of the cross-roads, 
those who sleep at night in a desert of houses with no other roof 
than the cold clouds of heaven, those who, each day, demand their 
bread from chance and not from toil, the unknown of poverty and 
nothingness, the bare-armed, the bare-fboted, belong to revolt. 
Whoever cherishes in his soul a fuxrtt revolt against any deed what- 
ever on the part of the state, of life or of fltte, is for riot, and, 

as soon as it makes its appearance, he begins to quiver, and to ledi 
himself borne away with the whirlwind. 

Revolt is a sort of waterspout in the social atmosphere which 
fonns suddenly in certain conditions of temperature, and which, 
as it eddies abwt, mounts, descends, thunders, tears, rases, crushes, 
demolishes, uproM, bearing with it great natures and small, the 
strong man and the flseble mind, the tree trunk and the stalk of 
straw. Woe to him whom it bears away as well as to him whom it 
strikes! It breaks the one against the other. 

It communicates to those whom it seises an indescribable and 
extraordinary power. It fills the first-comer widi the jEorOe of events^ 
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it converts everything into projectiles. It makes a cannon-ball of a 
rough stone, and a general of a porter. 

If we arc to believe certain oracles of crafty political views, a 
little revolt is desirable from the point of view of power. System: 
revolt strengthens those governments which it does not overthrow. 
It puts the army to the test; it consecrates the bourgeoisie, it draws 
out the muscles of the police; it demonstrates the force of the social 
framework. It is an exercise in gymnastics; it is almost hWiene. 
Power is in better health after a revolt, as a man is after n good 
rubbing down. \ 

Revolt, thirty years ago, was regarded from still other p^ts of 
view. \ 

There is for everything a theory, which proclaims itself Vgood 
sense’; Philintus against Alcestis; mediation offered betweeh the 
false and the true; explanation, admonition, rather haughty extenu- 
ation which, because it is mingled with blame and excuse, thinks 
itself wisdom, and is often only pedantry. A whole political school 
called ‘the golden mean’ has been the outcome of this. As between 
cold water and hot. water, it is the lukewarm water party. This 
school with its false depth, all on the surface, which dissects effects 
without going back to first causes, chides from its height of a demi- 
science, the agitation of the public square. 

If we listen to this school, ‘The riots which complicated the affair 
of 1830 deprived that great event of a portion of its purity. The 
Revolution of July had been a fine popular gale, abrupdy followed 
by blue sky. They made the cloudy sky reappear. They caused that 
revoludon, at first so remarkable for its unanimity, to degenerate into 
a quarrel. In the Revolution of July, as in all progress accomplished 
by fits and starts, there had been secret fractures ; these riots rendered 
them percq>dble. It might have been said: “Ah! this is broken.” 
After the Revolution of July, one was sensible only of deliverance; 
after the riots, one was conscious of a catastrophe. 

‘All revolt closes die diops, depresses the funds, throws the 
Exchange into constemadon, suspends commerce, clogs business, 
precipitates failures; no more money, private fortunes rendered 
ui^asy, public credit shaken, industry disconcerted, capital with- 
drawing, work at a discount, fear everywhere; countershocks in 
evory towm Hoice gulfi. It has been calculated that the first day of 
a fjot dbsts France twenty millions, the.second day forty, the third 
siiPty, a three days’ uprising costs one hundred and twenty millions, 
is to say, if only the financial result be taken into consideration, 
|t m equivatet to a disaster, a shipwreck or a lost batde, which should 
annihilaie a fieet of |tixty i^ips of the line. 

doubt, historically, uprisings have their beauty; the war of 
die pavoaa^ts is no less grandiose, and tio less pathedc, ^an die war 
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of thickets: in the one there is the soul of forests, in the other the 
heart of cities; the one has Jean Chouan, the o^er has a Jeanne.^ 
Revolts have illuminated with a red glare all the most or^;inu points 
of the Parisian character, generosity, devotion, stormy gayety, 
students i»rovmg that bravery forms part oS intelligence, die 
National Guard invincible, bivouacs of duqikeqiers, fortresses of 
street urchins, contempt of death on the part of passers-by. Schools 
and legions cladied tether. After all, between the combatants, 
there was only a difference of age; the race is the same; it is the 
same stoical men who died at the age of twenty for their ideas, 
at forty for their fomilies. The army, always a sad thing in civil 
wars, opposed prudence to audacity. Uprisings, wUle proving 
popular intrepidity, also educated the courage of the bourgeois. 

‘This is wdl. But is all this wwth the bloodshed? And to the 
bloodshed add the future darkness, progress compromised, uneasi- 
ness among die best men, honest liberals in despair, fore%n abso- 
lutism happy in these wounds dealt to revoludon by its own hand, 
the vanqubhed of 1830 triumphing and sayiiq;: “We told you so!” 
Add Parb enlarged, possibly, but France most assuredly diminished. 
Add, for all must ne^ be told, the massacres which have too often 
dishonoured the victory of order grown ferocious over liberty gone 
mad. To sum up all, uprbii^ have been disastrous.’ 

Thus speaks that approximation to wbdom with which the bour- 
geobie, that approximadon to the people, so willingly contents itself. 

For our parts, we reject thb word uprisings as too l^e, and conse- 
quently as too convenient We make a dbtincdon between one 
popular movement and another popular movement We do not 
inquire whether an uprising costs as much as a batde. Why a batde, 
in the first place? Here the quesdon of war comes up. Is war less of a 
scourge than an uprising b of a calamity? And then, are all ujwbings 
calamities? And what if the revolt of July did cost a hundred and 
twenty millions? The establishment of Philip V in Spain cost France 
two milliards. Even kt the same price, we^diould prefer the 14th of 
July. However, we reject these figures, nyrhidi appear to be reasons 
and which are only wends. An uprising being givoi, we examine b 
by itwlf. In all that b said by die doctrinarian objection above 
presented, there b no question of anything but effoct, we sedc the 
cause. 

We will be explicit 



s. The Reot of the Matter 


T!m»E is Sudi a thii^ as an uprisings and there is such a thing as 
hisurrection; these are two separate biases oi wradi; one n in the 
witmg) the other is in the right. In democradc states, the oi|[ly ones 
whidi are founded on justice, it sometimes happens that the nraction 
usurps^ then the whde rises and the necessary claim of its rights 
may proceed as far as resort to arms. In aU quesdons whidm result 
from collective sovereignty, the war of the whole against the 
fraction is insurrection; the attack of the fraction against the Whole 
is revolt; according as the Tuileries contain a kii^ or the Goi^ven- 
tion, they are justly or unjusdy attacked. Hie same cannon, pointed 
against ^e popul^e, is wrong on the loth of August, and right on 
dte 14th of Vend^i^ire. Alike in appearance, fundamentally 
different in reality; the Swiss d^end the false, Bonaparte defends 
the true. That which univenal suffrage has effected in its liberty and 
in its sovereignty cannot be undone by the street. It is the same in 
things pertaining purdy to civilization; the imtinct of the masses, 
dear-sighted to-day, may be troubled to-morrow. The same ffury 
legitimate when directed against Terray and absurd when directed 
i^ainst Turgot. The destruction of machines, the pillage of ware- 
houses, the breaking of raik, the demolition of docks, the false 
routes of multitudes, the refusal by the people of justice to pre^^ress, 
Ramus assassinated by students, Rousseau driven out of Switzerland 
and stoned, ~that is revolt. Israel against Moses, Athens against 
Fhocian, Rome against Cicero, — ^that Is an uprising; Paris against 
die Bastille, — ^that is insurrection. The soldiers agaunst Alexander, 
the sailors against Christopher Cdumbus, — this is the same revolt; 
Im^ut revolt; why? Because Alexander is doir^for Asia with die 
fw^ that whidi Qiristo^ier Cblumlmt is doing for America with 
the compass; Alexander, Ifte Cblumlnis, is findi^ a wdrid. These 
gifl^of a world toowSizademare such augmentations of light, that 
all resistaiioe in diat case, is cidpabte. Sconetimes the populace 
ooimtetfeits MtBty to itsd£ The masses are traitors to the people* Is 
there, for anyddng stranger than that long azid bloody 

fMTotest of dealers in contraband salt, legitimate chronic revolt, 
which, at die decisive moment, on the day of salvation, at the very 
itcfur of popular victory, espouses die throne, turns into chmumneriey 
and, from having been an insurrectiem against, becomes an uprisb^ 
for, sombre masterpieces of ignorance! die contraband salt-deal^ 
escapes the royal gibbets, and with 4 ropek end round his nedk, 
mounts the white cockade. 'Death to the salt 4 ^des/ brings forfo« 

m 
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Hve the King!^ The of 

throats of Septentber, the mambtightems of Avignon, ^assamm 
of Odigny, Oie assassins of Mad^ Lambatk^ the of 

Brune, Miqudets, Verdets, Cadenettes, the con^ianiomof Jdiu, 
chevaliers ^BraKtard^—Hbehold an iipri»ng. La Voadde Is a grand, 
catholic upradng^ The sound of right in movement is recqgpiizabk^ . 
it does not always proceed from the trembling of eimited massest 
there are mad rages, there are cracked bells, and tocsins do not 
give out the sound of bronze. The brawl c£ passicms and ignorances 
is quite another thing from the shock of progress. Show me in what 
direction you are gott^. Rise, if you will, but let it be that you may 
grow great. There is no insurrection excqpt in a forward direction. 
Any oth^ sort of rising is bad; every violent step towards the rear is 
a revolt; to retreat is to commit a deed of violence against the 
human race. Insurrection is a fit of rage on the part of truth; die 
pavements which the uprising disturbs give fbrdi the spark of r%ht. 
These pavements bequeath to the uprising only their mud. Dantmt 
against Louis XIV is insurrection; Hubert against Danton is revolt. 

Hence it results that if insurrection in given cases may be, as 
Lafayette says, the most holy of duties, an uprising may be the most 
fatal of crimes. 

There is also a difference in the intensity of heat; insurrection 
is often a volcano, revolt is often only a fire of straw. 

Revolt, as we have said, is sometunes found among those m 
power. Polignac is a rioter; Camille Desmoulins is one of the 
governing powers. 

Insurrection is sometimes resurrection. 

The solution of everythii^ by univtarsal suffrage being an ab* 
sohitdy modem fact, and ail history anteri(Mr to this fact being, for 
the space of four thousand years, filled with violated right, and the 
suffering of peoples, each of history brings with k that 

protest which it is capable. Under the Caesars, there was no 
insurrection, btit there was Juvenal. 

. Thejarif mdignafiaTqpUGes tb^ 

XJndcr the Cbesaxs, there is the exile to Syene; there is also the 
manof thedim^. We do not sp^ of the immense erilet^ Pate 
who, on his part also, overwhdte the real world with a protest in 
the xtame of the ideal world, who makes of his vkubn an enormous 
satire and casts on Rome-Nineveh, on Rime^Babylcm, on Rome- 
Sodom, die darning refiecdon of the Apocalypie. Jelm on hh rock « 
the ^ixiK on its pedestal; we xtey undteimid lii% he is a Jew, 
and it k Hebrew; but the man wlfo write Ihe of M 

raee^ietusmdtosay'he’haRoman. ‘ 

As^:dhe Nete reign in a blaric way, they riiotdd 
mdxL The wm* of gravmg^tool glote would be too paleV' 
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tbeve must be poured into tbe cbannd a concentrated T»ose whidi 



tHtCS« 

De^ts count for something m the question of philosopheni. A 
word that is chained is a terrible word. The writer doubles and 
trebles his style when silence is imposed on a nation by its xnaster« 
From this rilence there arises a certain mysterious plenitude which 
hilm into thought and there congeals into bronze. The compression 
of history produces conciseness in the historian. The graniteisolidity 
of sudi a celebrated prose is nothing but the accumulation irifected 
by the tyrant. 

Tyranny constrains the writer to conditions of diameter which 
are augmentations of force. The Ciceronian period, which hardly 
sufficed for Verrcs, would be blunted on Caligula. The less spread 
of sail in the phrase, the more intensity in the blow. Tacitus ^binks 
with all his might. \ 

The honesty of a great heart, condensed in justice and truth, 
overwhelms as with lightning. 

Be it remarked, in passing, that Tacitus is not historically super- 
posed upon Caesar. The Tiberii were reserved for him. Caesar and 
Tacitus are two successive phenomena, a meeting between whom 
seems to be mysteriously avoided, by the One who, when He sets 
the centuries on the stage, regulates the entrance and the exits. 
Caesar is great, Tacitus is great; God spares these two greatnbses 
by not allowing them to clash with one another. The guardian of 
justice, in striking Caesar, m^ht strike too hard and be unjust. God 
docs not will it. The great wars of Africa and Spain, the pirates of 
Sicily destroyed, civilization introduced into Gaul, into Britanny, 
into Germany, — all this glory covers the Rubicon. There is here a 
sort of delicacy of the divine justice, hesitating to let loose upon the 
illustrious usurper the formidable historian, sparing Caesar Tacitus, 
and according extenuating circumstances to genius. 

Certainly, despotism remains despotism, even under the despot 
of genius. There is corruption under all illustrious tyrants, but the 
moral pest is still more hideous under infamous tyrants. In such 
tempos, nothing veite the shame; and those who make examples, 
Tadtus as wdl as Juvenal, riap this ignominy which cannot reply, 
in ffie ffice, more useftdly in the presence of all humanity. 

Rome smells worse under Vitellius than under Sylla. Under 
Claudius and under Domitian, there is a deibrmity of baseness 
<xa‘na|)ondii^ to the repulsiveness d'^thc tyrant. The villany 
slaves is a dir^ product of the despot; a miasma exhales from these 
cowering consciences wherein the master is reHected; public powos 
are undm; hearts art small; consciences are dull, souls are l&e 
vermin; ffius it » mdtr Caracalla, frius it is und^ Commodut, 
ffiiis it is under Hdiogabalus, while, from die Rmnan Senate, und^ 
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Caesar, there comes nothing but the odour of the dung which is 
peculiar to Ihe eyries of the eagles. 

Hence the advent, apparmdy tardy, of die Tacituses and the 
Juvenals; it is in the hour for evidence, that the demonstrator 
makes his appearance. 

But Juvenal and Tacitus, like Isaiah in Biblical times, like Dante 
in the Middle Ages, is man; riot and insurrection are the multitude, 
which is sometimes right and sometimes wrong. 

In the majority of cases, riot proceeds from a material fact; in- 
surrection is always a moral phenomenon. Riot is Masaniello; in- 
surrection, Spartacus. Insurrection borders on mind, riot on the 
stomach; Caster grows irritated; but Caster, assuredly, is not 
always in the wrong. In questions of famine, riot, Buaan^b, for 
example, holds a true, pathetic, and just point of departure. Never- 
theless, it remains a riot. Why? It is because, right at bottom, it was 
wrong in form. Shy although in the right, violent although strong, 
it struck at random; it walked like a blind elephant; it left behind it 
the corpses of old men, of women, and of children; it wished the 
blood of inolFensive and innocent persons without knowing why. 
The nourishment of the people is a good object; to massacre them 
is a bad means. 

All armed protests, even the most legitimate, even that of the 
loth of August, even that of July 14th, begin with the same troubles. 
Before the right gets set free, there is foam and tumult. In the 
beginning, the insurrection is a riot, just as a river is a torrent. 
Ordinarily it ends in that ocean: revolution. Sometimes, however, 
coming from those lofty mountains which dominate the moral 
horizon, justice, wisdom, reason, right, formed of the pure snow of 
the ideal, after a long fall from rock to rock, after having reflected the 
sky in its transparency^and increased by a hundred affluents m the 
majestic mien of triumph, insurrection is suddenly lost in some 
quagmire, as the Rhine is in a swamp. 

All this is of the past, the future is another* thing. Universal 
suffrage has this admirable property, that it dissolves riot in its 
inception, and, by giving the vote to insurrection, it deprives it of its 
arms. The disappearance of wais, of street wars as well as wars 
on the frontiers, such is the inevitable prog^ssion. \>^atcver To-day 
may be. To-morrow will be peace. 

However, insurrection, riot, and points of difference between 
the former and the latter, — the bourgeois, properly ^peaking, knows 
nothing of such diades. In his mmd, all k sc^itum, rebellton pure 
and simple, the revolt of the dog agamst his master^ an attend to 
bite whom must be punished by dte chain and the litenel, bai^kig^ 
snapping, undl such day as the head of die dog, suddenly enb^^ged, 
is outltr^ vagudy in the gloom face to with the Bon. ^ 
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! Then the boui^^ois shouts: 'Loxsg live the peopleT 

This exirianation given, what does the movement of June, <83^^ 
s%nify, so £ur as history is concerned? Is it a revolt? Is it an insur- 
lection? 

It may happen to us, in placing this formidable event on. the 
st^, to say revolt now and then, W morely to distinguish su|^- 
ficU facts, and always preserving the distinction 
the form, and insurrection, the foundation. 

This movement of 183a had, in its rapid outbreak 
melancholy extinction, so much grandeur, that even 
see in it only an uprising, never refer to it otherwise 
respect. For diem, it is like a relic of 1830. Excited 
say they, are not to be calmed in a day. A revolution 
cut oif shcsrt« It must needs undergo some undulations 
returns to a state of rest, like a mountain sinking into the plain. 
There are no Alps without their Jura, nor Pyrenees without the 
^i^istixrias. 

This pathetic crisis of contemporary history which the memory 
{^Parisians calls *die epoch of the riots,’ is certainly a characteristic 
hour amid the stormy hours of this century. A last word, before we 
enter on the recital. 

The facts which we are about to relate belong to that dramatic 
and living reality, which the historian sometimes neglects for lack 
of time and space. There, nevertheless, we insist upon it, is life, 
palpitation, human tremour. Petty details, as we think we have 
air^y said, are, so to speak, the foliage of great events, and are 
lost in die distance of history. The epoch, sumamed, *of the riots’ 
abounds in details of this nature. Judicial inquiries have not 
revealed, and perhaps have not scamded, die depths, for another 
reason than histeny. We hall therdbre hrmg to light, among the 
known and published peculiarities, dungs which have not hereto- 
f<»r been known, about fects over which have passed the forget- 
fulness of some, and the death of others. The majority of the actors 
in these gigantic scenes have disappeared; beginning with die 
next day &ey held their peace; but what we shaB relate, we 
diaU be able to say: ^We have seen dtis.’ We alter a few names, for 
hisfory rdates and does not Inform against, but the deed which we 
j^aB paint will be genum. In accordance whh the oonditimn, of 
dm bock which we are now wridi^^^ shaft show mdy one 
aiid cam episode and certai^y, the Imt known at that, the two 
dm §dt ard die 6tii dfjune, x%ai but we sfaaildeJtxnsfidt 
tba^ j^ reader catch a gHaapse, bemidi dmH^nry veil 

we iw abmt to lift, of dm ttA form of diis fr^dhl pdliaic 




5 * ^ Burud; m (keamn io hi Born A^ain 

In the spring of 1832, although the chdiora had been chiUii^ ail 
minds for the last three months and had cast over their agitatkm 
an indescribable and gloomy pacification, Baris had already long 
been ripe for commotion. As we have said, the great city resembles 
a piece of artilla7; when it is loaded, it suffices for a spark to fall, 
and the shot is discharged. In June, 1832, the spark was the death 
of Genersd Lamarque. 

Lamarque was a man of renown and of action. He had had in 
succession, undo: the Empire and under the Restoration, the sorts 
of bravery requisite for the two epochs, the bravery of the battle** 
field and the bravery of the tribune. He was as eloquent as he had 
been valiant; a swo^ was discc^ble in his speech. Like Foy, his 
predecessor, after upholding the command, he upheld liberty; he 
sat between the left and the eadreme left, beloved of the people 
because he accqated the chances of the future, beloved of the popu- 
lace because he had served the Emperor well; he was, in company 
with Comtes G6rard and Drouet, one of Napoleon's marshals in 
petto. The treaties of 1815 rcmovrf him as a personal offence. He 
hated Wellington with a downright hatred which pleased the multi'^ 
tude; and, for seventeen years, he majestically preserved the sadness 
of Waterloo, paying harffiy any attention to intervening events. In 
his death agony, at his last hour, be clasped to his breast a sword 
which had been presented to him by the officers of the Hundred 
Days. Napoleon had died uttoring the word enqy, Lanuurque 
uttering iht vmd cowOry. 

His deadi, which was ocpected, was dreaded by the peof^ as a 
loss, and by the government as an occasion. This death was an 
aflSiction. Like everything that b bitter, affliction may thm to 
revolt This is what took place. 

On the preceding evtming, and on the morning of the 5th of 
June, the day appointed for Lamarque’s burial, the Faubourg 
SaintriMitdine, which the juocession was to tou(^ at, assunted a 
formidable aiq»ect. This tumultuous network td street was ffled 
with rumours. They armed themsdves as best ffiey might Jtwers 
carried off dooivweights of their esiab&hment lueak <town 
dooss.^ ' One of diaaai W made hunaelf a dagger of a stot^dng-^ 
weaver^S hookby bteaUa^ off die hook and sharpening ffie stump. 
Another# who ym m a fever *to atladc,' slept who^ drened for 
three da^* A carpenter mmtd Ixunbter met a comrade, who fdmd 
him; *WhJthcr are ym going?* ‘Eh! wdl, I liavc m 
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^Whftt then?’ ‘I’m going to my timber-yard to get my compasses/ 
"‘What for?^ ‘1 don’t know,’ said Lombier. A certain Jacqueline, an 
expeditious man, accosted some passing artisans : ‘Gome here, you !’ 
He treated them to ten sous’ worth of wine and said: ‘Have you 
work?’ ‘No,’ ‘Go to Filspierre, between the Barri^re Gharonne and 
the Bani^ Montreuil, and you will find work.* At Filspierre’s 
they found cartridges and arms. Gertain well-known leaders were 
gping the rounds, that is to say, running from house one t 6 another, 
to collect their men. At Barthdemy’s, near the Barrie du Tr 6 ne, 
at Gapel’s, near the Petit-Ghapeau, the drinkers accosted each 
other with a grave air. They were heard to say: ‘Have you your 
pistol?’ ‘Under my blouse.’ ‘And you?’ ‘Under my shirtT In the 
Rue Traversi^, in front of the Bland workshop, and in the yard 
of the Maison-Brul 6 e, in front of tool-maker Bernier’s, 'groups 
whispered together. Among them was observed a certain Mavot, who 
never remained more than a week in one shop, as the masters always 
discharged him ‘because they were obliged to dispute with him 
every day.’ Mavot was killed on the following day at the barricade 
of the Rue M^nilmontant. Pretot, who was destined to perish also 
in the struggle, seconded Mavot, and to the question: ‘What is your 
object?’ he replied: ^InsumcHon* Workmen assembled at the porner 
of the Rue de Bcrcy, waited for a certain Lemarin, the revolutionary 
s^ent for the Faubourg Saint-Marceau. Watchwords were ex- 
changed almost publicly. 

On the 5 th of June, accordingly, a day of mingled rain and sun. 
General Lamarque’s funeral procession traversed Paris with official 
military pomp, somewhat augmented through precaution. Two 
battalions, with draped drums and reversed arms, ten thousand 
National Guards, with their swords at their sides, escorted the 
coffin. The hearse was drawn by yoimg men. The officers of the 
Invalides came immediately behind it, bearing laurel branches. 
Then came an innumerable, strange, agitated multitude, the 
Sectionaries of the Friends of the People, the Law School, the 
Medical School, refugees of all nationalities, and Spanish, It^ian, 
German, and PoUdi Bags, tricoloured horizontal banners, every 
possible sort of banner, children waving green boughs, stone- 
cutters and carpenters who were on strike at the moment, printers 
who were recognizable by their pa{^ caps, marchii^ two by two, 
tiuee by three, uttering cries, nearly all of them brandahing sticks, 
some brandishing sabres, without c^er and yet with a single soul, 
nenv a tumultuous rout, again a column. Squads chose themselves 
kadexs; ^ man armed with a pair of pktds in full view, seemed to 
pass die host in review, and the files sq>arated befbre him. On the 
ddeatteys of the boulevards, in the.branches of the trees, on balco- 
aies^in windr .vs, on the roc^ swarxxuxi the heads of men, women. 
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and children; all eyes were filled with anxiety. An armed thrrnig 
was passing, and a terrified throng looked <m. 

The Government, on its side, was taking observations. It observed 
with its hand on its sword. Four squadrons of carabineers could be 
seen in the Place Louis XV in their saddles, with their trumpets at 
thdr head, cartridge-boxes filled and muskets loaded, all in readi- 
ness to march; in the Latin country and at the Jardin des Plantes^ 
the Municipal Guard echelonned iiom street to street; at the Halle- 
aux-Vins, a squadron of dragoons; at the Gr^ half of the 12 th 
Light Infantry, the other half being at the Bastille; the 6th Dragoons 
at the G61estins; and the courtyard of the Louvre full of artillery. 
The remainder of the troops were confined to their barracks, with- 
out reckoning the regiments of the environs of Paris. Power being^ 
imeasy, held suspended over the menacing multitude twenty-four 
thousand soldiers in the city and thirty thousand in the banlieue. 

Divers reports were in circulation in the cort^. Legitimist tricks 
were hinted at; they spoke of the Due dc Reichstadt, whom God 
had marked out for death at that very moment when the populace 
were designating him for the Empire. One p>ersonage, whose name 
has remained xmknown, announced that at a given hour two over- 
seers who had been won over, would throw open the doors of a 
factory of arms to the people. That which predominated on the 
uncovered brows of the majority of those present was enthusiasm 
mingled with dejection. Here and there, also, in that multitude 
given over to such violent but noble emotions, there were visible 
genuine visages of criminals and ignoble mouths which said: ‘Let 
us plunder!* There are certain agitations which stir up the bottoms 
of marshes and make clouds of mud rise through the water. A 
phenomenon to which ‘well drilled’ policemen 2 urc no strangers. 

The procession proceeded, with feverish slowness, fi-om the house 
of the deceased, by way of the boulevards as far as the Bastille. It 
rained from time to time; the rain mattered nothing to that throng. 
Many incidents, the coffin borne round the Vendome column, 
stones thrown at the Due de Fitz-James, who was seen on a balcony 
with his hat on his head, the Gs^ic cock tom from a popular fiag ; 
and dragged in the mire, a policeman wounded with a blow from 
a sword at the Porte Saint-Martin, an officer of the ladi Light 
Infontry saying aloud: ‘I am a Rq>ublican,’ the Polytech^ 
Scho(d coming up unexpectedly against orders to remain at home, 
the shouts of: ‘Long live thePolyte^niquei Long live the Rt^ublid* 
marl^ the passage of the funei^ train. At the Bastille, long files dt ; 
cunous and formidable people who desoonded from the Faubomg 
Saint-Antoine, effected a junctfon with the procession,, imd a:; 
certain terrible seething began to agitate the tlurong. 

One man was heard fo say to another: ‘Do ymi 
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wifh a red beards he*s the one who will give the word when we are 
to &te/ It ai^pears that this red beard was present, at anoth^^r dot^ 
the afiair^ entrusted with this same function. 

The heane passed the Bastille, traversed the small bridge, and 
reached the esplanade of the bridge of Austeriitz. Thm it baited* 
crowds surveyed at that moment With a bird Wye view, would 
have presented the aspect of a comet whose head was on t]^ espla- 
nade and whose tail spread out over the Qpai Bourdon, (covered 
the Bastilie, and was prolonged on the boulevard as &n as the 
Porte Saint-Martin. A circle was traced around the hearse. The 
vast rout held their peace. Lafayette spoke and bade Lax^rque 
farewell. This was a touching and august instant, all heaqs un- 
covered, all hearts beat high. \ 

All at once, a man on horseback, clad in black, made his appear- 
ance in the middle of the group widi a red flag, others say, with a 
pike surmounted with a red liberty-cap. Lafayette turned aside his 
head. Exelmans quitted the procession. 

mils red Bag raised a storm, and disappeared in the midst of it. 
From the Boulevard Bourbon to the bridge of Austeriitz one of those 
clamours which res^ble billows stirred the multitude. Two 
prodigious shouts went up : ^Lamarque to the Paniheon ! — ^Lafayette 
to the Town-hall!* Some young men, amid the acclamations of the 
thrcmg, harnessed themselves and bt^an to drag Lamarque in the 
hearse across the bridge of Austeriitz and Lafayette in a hackney- 
coa<h along the Qpai Morland. 

In the crowd which surrounded and cheered Lafayette, it was 
noticed that a German showed himself named Ludwig Snyder, who 
died a centenarian afterwards, who had also been in t^ war of 
1776, and who had fought at Trenton under Washington, and at 
Brandywine tmder Lafayette. 

In the meantime, the munidpxd cavalry on theleit baide had been 
set in motion, and came to bar the bridge, on die right bank the 
dragoons emerged from die Griestins and deployed along the Qpai 
Morland. The men who were draggix^ Lafayette suddenly caught 
of diem at the corner of die quay shouted : Tlte dragoons ! * 

Tbe dragoons advanced at a walk, in silence, with their pistols in 
dseh* holsters, their swoxxis in their scabbards, their guns slung in 
theb* leather sockets, with an air of g^oamy eiqiectatkm. 

T|^ halted two hundred paces from the little bridge. The 
camt^ in ^lidi sat Lafryette advanced to :di«nv> nudes 
and aPowed fr to pass, and then dosed behi^ it At diat 
^dragoons and the crowd toudied. The women Btd in 
terror* Wbal todc place daring that fatal mxaxtff No one can sa^i 
It wl»m two cfNmds coma togeth^. 

dedm that a Hast of trumpets soumlang the diafge was heard m 
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the direction of the Arsenal, othm that a fahiw ifiridm a ds^^ger vim 
given by a child to a dragoon. The fact is, diat toec diota were 
suddenly discharged: the first killed Qbolet, chief of the squadron, 
the second kUled an old deaf woman was in the act of closh^ . 
her window, die third' singed die shoulder of an officer; a wmnati 
screamed: ‘Ihey are bqjinning too soon!’ and all at once, asquadron 
of dragoons which had remained in the barracks up to this time, was 
seen to debouch at a gallqp with bared Swords, through the Rue 
Bassompierre and the Boulevard Bourbon, sweeping all b^ore them. 

Then all is said, the tempest is loosed, stones rain down, a fusillade 
breaks forth, many precipitate themselves to the bottom of the bank, 
and .pass the small arm of the Seine, now filled in, the timber<-yardS 
the Isle Louviers, that vast citadel ready to hand, brtsde with 
combatants, stakes are tom up, pistol-shots fired, a barricade begun, 
the young men who are thrust back pass the Austerlita bridge with 
the hearse at a run, and the municipal guard, the carabineers rush 
up, the dragoons ply their swords, the crowd disperses in all di- 
rections, a rumour of war flies to all four quarters of Pkris, men 
shout: ‘To arms !’ they run, tumble down, ftee, resist Wraffi ^eada 
abroad the riot as wind spreads a fire. 


4 , The Ebullitions of Former Days 

Nothing is more extraordinary than the first bresddng out of a riot 
Everything bursts fcnrdi everywhere at once. Was it foreseen? Yes, 
Was it prepared? No. Whence comes it? From the pavements. 
Whence falls It? From the cdouds. Here insurrection assumes the 
character of a plot; there of an improvisation. The first cemM^ sdaes 
a current of tl^ throng and leads it w^ith^ he wills, A beginning 
full c€ terror, in which is mingled a sort of formidable gayety. Pint 
come clamours, the shops are closed, the displays cf the me^ants 
disai^pear; then come isolated shots; people fiee^ blows firom gun- 
8to<^ beat against portes coch^res^ servants can heard latigyng 

in tfaecourtyafds of houses and saying: ‘Tbere^s goii^ to ben row!* 
A quarter of an hour had not daps^ when this h vffiat was taking 
place at twenty different spots in Paris at once. 

In the Rue Sainte-Groix-de-la-Bretonnerie, twenty young men, 
bearded and with long hair, altered a dram-shop, and emeiged 
a moment later, carryhig a horizontal txicolouied covered with 
crape, and having at ihdr head three menarmed, one withaswoed, 
one a gun^ and the tibird with a pBie, 

In the Rue des Nbxiaindihres, a very weS-dresacd bourgeoiih Wilb 
had a prominent bdly, a sonesrous voice, a bald head^ 
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B black beatd^ and one of these stiff mustaches whidi will not lie 
fiBt, offered cartridges publicly to passers-by. 

In the Rue Saint^Pierre-MontmarUre, men widi bare arms carried 
about a black flag, on which could be read in white letters this 
iw^ription: ^Republic or Death!’ In the Rue des JeCtneurs, Rue du 
Gadran, Rue Montorgeuil, Rue Mandar, groups appeared waving 
flags on which could be distinguished in gold letters, the word 
s€^m with a number. One of these flags was red and bluet with an 
almost imperceptible stripe of white between. \ 

They pillaged a factory of small-aims on the Boulevara Saint- 
Martin, and three armourers’ shops, the first in the Rue Bewbourg 
the second in the Rue Michel-le-Gomte, the other in the Rue du 
Temple. In a few minutes, the thousand hands of the crowd had 
seized and carried off two himdred and thirty guns, nearly all 
double-barrelled, sixty-four swords, and eighty-three pistols. In 
order to provide more arms, one man took the gun, the other the 
bayonet. 

Opposite the Quai de la Gr^ve, young men armed with muskets 
installed themselves in the houses of some women for the purpose of 
firing. One of them had a flint-lock. They rang, entered, and set 
about making cartridges. One of these women relates: T did not 
know what cartridges were; it was my husband who told me.’ 

One cluster broke into a curiosity shop in the Rue des Vielles- 
Haudziettes, and seized yataghans and Turkish arms. 

The body of a mason who had been killed by a gun-shot lay in 
the Rue de la Perle. 

And then, on the right bank, the left bank, on the quays, on the 
boulevards, in the Latin coimtry, in the quarter of the Halles, 
panting men, artisans, students, members of sections read pro- 
clamations and shouted: ‘To arms!’ broke street lanterns, un- 
harnessed carriages, unpaved the streets, broke in the doors of houses, 
uprooted trees, rummaged cellars, rolled out hogsheads, heaped up 
paving-stones, rough slabs, furniture and planks, and made 
barricades. 

They forced the bourgeois to assist diem in this. They entered the 
dwellings of women, they forced them to hand over the swords and 
guns of thdr absent husbands, and they wrote on the door, with 
wbitii^: ‘The arms have been delivered’.; some signed ‘their names’ 
to receipts for the guns and swords, and said ‘Send for diem to- 
mofxow at die Mayor’s office/ They disarmed isolated sehdnds and 
Maiscmal Gdordsmen in the atxeets on their way to the Town-hall. 

die epaulets from officers. In theiUiedu^Gimdtii^e-Sa 
f^l^olas, ano&er of the Natimial Gumrd, on bemg pursued by a 
oowd armed whit dubs and frills, took rduge with difficulty in a 
he wasdidy aUe memei^ 
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In the Q)iartier Saint-Jacques, the students svt^urmed out tsi their 
hotels and ascoided the Rue Saint-Hyacinthe to the Caf<^ du 
Progr^s, or descended to the Caf^ des Scpt-Syiards, in the Rue dcs 
Mathurins. There, in front of the door, young men mounted on the 
stone comer-posts, distributed arms. They plundered the timber- 
yard in the Rue Transnonain in order to obtain material for barri- 
cades. On a single point the inhabitants resisted, at the corner <^thc 
Rue Sainte-Avoye and the Rue Simon-Le-Franc, where they 
destroyed the barricade with their own hands. At a single point 
the insiu^ents yielded; they abandoned a barricade begun in the 
Rue du Temple after having fired on a detachment of the National 
Guard, and fied through the Rue de la Gorderie. The detachment 
picked up in the barricade a red fiag, a package of cartridges, and 
three hundred pistol-balls. The National Guardsmen tore up the 
fiag, and carried off its tattered remains on the points of their 
bayonets. 

All that we are here relating slowly and successively took place 
simultaneously at all points of the city in the midst of a vast tumult, 
like a mass of tongues of lightning in one clap of thunder. In less 
than an hour, twenty-seven barricades sprang out of the earth in 
the quarter of the Halles alone. In the centre was that famous house 
No. 50, which was the fortress of Jeanne and her six hundred 
companions, and which, flanked on the one hand by a barricade 
at Saint-Merry, and on the other by the barricade of the Rue 
Maubu^, commanded three streets, the Rue des Arcis, the Rue 
Saint-Martin, and the Rue Aubry-le-Boucher, which it faced. The 
barricades at right angles fell bade, the one of the Rue Montorgueil 
on the Grande-Truanderic, the odicr of the Rue Geoffroy-Langevin 
on the Rue Sainte-Avoye. Without reckoning innumerable barri- 
cades in twenty other quarters of Paris, in the Marais, at Mont- 
Saintc-Gcnevi^e; one in the Rue M^nilnumtant, where was visible 
a porte cochdre torn from it hinges; anothar near the little bridge of 
the Hdtel-Dieu made with an * 6 cossakf* which had been unharnessed 
and overthrown, three hundred paces from the Prefecture of Police. 

At the barric^e of the Rue des M^^triers, a wdl-dressed man 
distributed money to the workmen. At the barricade of the Rue 
Grenetat, a horseman made his appearance smd handed to the one 
who seemed to be commandar ^ the barricade what had the 
appearance of a roll of silver. *Here,’ said he, *this is to pay expenses 
wine, et csetera.* A light-haired young man, ivithout a cravat, went 
from barricade to barricade, earrying pasS'WOrdar Anoth^, with a 
naked sword, a blue pofice cap on hjb head, phiced sentinels. In the 
interior, beyond the barricades, tk^s wine-dii^ps, and portm' lodgea 
were converted into guard-houses. Otherwise the riot was conduct 
after the most scientific military tactics. The narrow, uneven, 
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mii0ii9i(ti«et8, tiiU of angles and turm« were admirably ebosen; the 
no^hbourbood of die in partiumlar, a net work ci streets 

more intricate dian a forest* The Society of the Fri^ids of die People 
had, it was said, undertaken to dar^t the insurrection in die 
Qpartier Sainte-Avoye. A man killed in the Rue du Ponceau who 
was seardied had on bis person a plan of Paris* 

That which had really undertaken the direction of th^uprinng 
was a scot of strange impetuosity which was in the air. The insure 
rection had abrupdy built barricades with one hand, and With the 
other seized nearly all the posts of the garrison. In less than three 
iKiurs, like a train of powder catching fire, the insurgents had in* 
vaded and occupied, on the right bank, the Arsenal, the Mayoralty 
of the Place Royale, the whole of the Marais, the Pqpincourt arms 
manufactory, la Galiote, the Ghiteaunl’Eau, and all the streets 
near the Halles; on the left bank, the barra^ of the Veterans, 
Sainte*Pdagie, the Place Maubert, the powder magazine of the 
Deux-Moulins, suid all the barriers. At five o’clock in the evening, 
they were masters of the Bastille, of the Lingerie, of the Blancs* 
Manteaux; their scouts had reached the Place des Victoires, and 
menaced the Bank, the Petits-P^res barracks, and the Post-Office. 
A third of Paris was in the hands of the rioters. 

The conBict had been begun on a gigantic scale at all points^ and, 
as a result of the disarming, domiciliary visits, and armourers’ shops 
hastily invaded, was, that the combat which had begun with the 
throwing of stones was continued with gunshots. 

About she o’clodt in the evening, the Passage du Saumon became 
die field oi battle. Hie uprising was at one end, the troops were at 
the other. They fired from one gate to the odier. An observer, a 
dreamer, the author of this book, who had gone to get a near view 
of this volcano, found himself in the passage between the two fires. 
AU that he had to protect him from the biffiets was the swell of the 
two halfoolumns which separate the ^ps ; he remained in this deli- 
cate situadon for nearly half an hour. 

Meanwhile the oill to arms was beaten, the National Guard 
armed in die l^^tons mnerged firom the Mayoraiities, the 

regiments ftom their barradm. Opposite the passage de VAojcre a 
dnimmer received a blow firom a dagger. Another, in the Rue du 
pygiie» was assafied by thixty young mm who broke his intrument, 
took away his sword, /mother was killed In the Rue Grenier- 
Sdibt-Laaare. In tho h^idid-k-Omxite, th|ee officers fell dead 
0110 after vihe other. Many of the M^dpat Guan&i» on beu^ 
WQdxided, the Rue des Lombareft, reitreal^ 

In ftvmt of the Cour-fiatave, a detaciunent ^ Nadond Gmrds 
fiapiiid a ved Sag bearmg the folkwmg inscr^itiom. 

127. Was this a revolution, in fact? 
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The insurrection had made oC die centre of Paris a sort of 
trtcahie^ tcotuous, colossal citadd. 

Ih^e was die hearth; there, evidently, was the question. All 
the rest was nothing but skirmkhes. The proof that ^ would be 
decided there lay in the fact that there was no fighting going 
on there as yet 

In some regiments, the soldiers were uncertain, which added to 
the fearfiil uncertainty of the crisis. They recalled the popular 
ovation which had greeted the neutrality the 53d of die Line in 
July, 1830. Two intrepid men, tned in great wars, the Marshal 
Lobau and General Bugeaud, ware in command, Bugeaud under 
Lobau. £nornE>u8 patrols, composed of battalions of the Line, 
enclosed in entire companies of the National Guard, and preceded 
by a commissary of police ivearing his scarf of office, went to 
reconnoitre the streets in rebellion. The insurgents, on their side, 
placed videttes at the comers of all open spaces, and audaciously 
sent their patrols outside the barricades. Bach side was watching 
the other. The Government, with an army in its hand, hesitated; 
the night was almost upon them and the Saint*Merry tocsin 
began to make itself heard. Ihc Minister of War at that time. 
Marshal Soult, who had seen Austerlitz, regarded this with a 
gloomy air. 

These old soldiers, accustomed to correct manoeuvres and having 
as resource and guide only tactics, that compass of battles, arc 
utterly disconcert^ in the presence oi that immense foam which is 
called public wrath. 

The National Guards of the suburbs rushed up in haste and dis- 
ordo*. A battalion of the 12th L%ht came at a run from Saint- 
Denis, the 14th of the Line arrived from Courbevoie, the batteries 
of the Military Sdiool had taken up their position on die Cartousel; 
cannons were descendii^ from Vincennes. ^ 

Sedkude was formed around die Tuileries. Louis Philippe was 
per^tly serene. 


5* Ofipnal^ ikfPms 

Dumm the lasi two years, as we have said, Pans had i^tnessed 
mc«rc than one insunrectiim. Nodmoip is, gewraliy, aaore singid^rty 
calm tbam die physiognomy of PMs durm^m updsixtg beyond die 
bouiufe of the reb<i!liio«s quarto^ Paris very speedily acscuslom 
hen^ to mythk^, — ^it hr a riot, — and Paris haaiio many affidni 
emhand, dial she does not put herself out for aosnaafimnmtter.^ese 
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o&lossal cities alone can offer such spectacles. These immense 
enclosures alone can contain at the same time civil war and an odd 
and indescribable tranquillity. Ordinarily, when an insurrection 
commences, when the shop-keeper hears the drum, the call to arms, 
die general alarm, he contents himself with the remark: — 

‘There appears to be a squabble in the Rue Saint-Martin.* 

Or:— 

‘In the Faubourg Saint-Antoine.* 

Often he adds carelessly: — 

‘Or somewhere in that direction.* 

Later on, when the heart-rending and mournful hutibub of 
musketry and firing by platoons becomes audible, the\ shop- 
keqier says; — \ 

‘lt*s getting hot! Hullo, it*s getting hot!’ 

A moment later, the riot approaches and gains in force, he shuts 
up his shop precipitately, hastily dons his uniform, that is to say, 
he places his merchandise in safety and risks his own person. 

Men fire in a square, in a passage, in a blind alley; they take and 
re-take the barricade; blood Hows, die grape-shot riddles the fronts 
of the houses, the balls kill people in their beds, corpses encumber 
the streets. A few streets away, the shock of billiard-balls can be 
heard in the caf6s. 

The theatres open their doors and present vaudevilles ; the curious 
laugh and chat a couple of paces distant from these streets filled 
with war. Hackney-carriages go their way; passers-by are going to 
a dinner somewhere in town. Sometimes in the very quarter where 
die fighting is goir^ on. 

In 1831, a fusillade was stopped to allow a wedding-party to 

At the time of the insurrection of 1839, in the Rue Saint-Martin, 
a Htde, infirm old man, pushing a hand-cart surmounted by a 
tiiooloured rag, in which he had carafes filled with some sort of 
liquid, went and came from barricade to troops and from troops to 
the barricade, offmng his glasses of cocoa impartially, — ^now to the 
Government, tiow to anarchy. 

Nothing can be stranger; and this is the peculiar character of 
uprisings in Paris, which cannot be foimd in any other capital. To 
tl^ end, two things are requisite, thsusize of Paris and its gayety. 
The city of Voltaire and Napoleon is necessary. 

On this occadon, however, in the resort to arms of June 25th, 
the great city fdt something whkh was, perhaps, stronger 
ittdf«^ It was afraid. 

V dCK»s, windows, and shuttmwere tobeseen evarywhtsre, 

m ifae most distant and mod ‘disinterested* quarters. The coma- 
tcMslE to arms, the ptdtroom idd. Urn busy and heedless 
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passer-by disappeared. Many streets were empty at four o’clock 
in the morning. 

Alarming details were hawked about, fatal news was dissemi- 
nated, — that 'were masters of the Bank; — ^that there were six 

hundred of them in the Cloister of Saint-Merry alone, entrenched 
and embattled in the church; that the line was not to be d^ended 
on; that Armand Carrel had been to see Marshal Clausel and that 
the Marshal had said: ^Get a regiment first’; that Lafayette was ill, 
but that he had said to them, nevertheless: ‘I am with you. 1 will 
follow you wherever there is room for a chair’; that one must be on 
one’s guard; that at night there would be people pillaging isolated 
dwellings in the deserted corners of Paris (there d)c imagination of 
the police, that Anne Radcliffe mixed up with the Government 
was recognizable) ; that a battery had been established in the Rue 
Aubry le Boucher; that Lobau and Bugeaud were putting their 
heads together, and that, at midnight, or at daybreak at latest, 
four columns would march simultaneously on the centre of the 
uprising, the first coming from the Bastille, the second fix>m the 
Porte Saint-Martin, the third from the Grfcve, the fourth from the 
Halles; that perhapw, also, the troops would evacuate Paris and 
withdraw to the Champ-de-Mars; that no one knew what would 
happen, but that this time, it certainly was serious. 

People busied themselves over Marshal Soult’s hesitations. Why 
did not he attack at once? It is certain that he was profoundly 
absorbed. The old lion seemed to scent an unknown monster in 
that gloom. 

Evening came, the theatres did not open; the patrols circulated 
with an air of irritation; passers-by were searched; suspicious 
persons were arrested. By nine o’clock, more than eight hundred 
persons had been arrested, the Prefecture of Police was encumbered 
with them, so was the Conciergeric, so was La Force. 

At the Conciergeric in particular, the long vault which is called the 
Rue de Paris was littered with trusses of straw upon which lay a 
heap of prisoners, whom the man of Lyons, Lagrange, harangued 
valiantly. All that straw rustled by all these men, produced the 
sound of a heavy shower. Elsewhere prisoners slept in the open air 
in the meadows, piled on top of each other. 

Anxiety reigned everywhere, and a certain hnemor which was 
not habitual with Paris. 

People barricaded themselves in thdbr hotises; t^ves and mothers 
were uneasy; nothing was to be heard but this:*Ah! my G^! He 
has not come henne!’ There was hardly even the distant rumble of 
a vehicle to be heard. 

Peo|4e listened on thdr thresholds, toiherumouia>thcdiattts,tibe 
tumult, the dull and indhtinct sounds, to the thingi that 
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‘It ii cavalry,’ or : TboM are ^ cainoiis gaUojting,’ to ^e trumpeti, 
tbe drums, ^ firing, and, above all, to that lamentable alarm peal 
team Sain]|>Merry. 

They waited fur die first camum-diot Mien sprang up at tbe 
corners of the streets and disappeared, shouth^: ‘Go home!’ And 
peo{de made haste to bolt dieir doors. They said: ‘How wid all this 
end?’ From mommit to moment, in prppordon as the darkness 
descended, Paris seemed to take on a more moumfiilhue j^m the 
fixmidable fiaming of the revolt. 



BOOK ELEVENTH: THE ATOM FRATERNIZES 
WITH THE HURRICANE 


/. Sme Es^lamtiums unUi Regard to the Origui of GasoroMs poetry^ 
The Iffiaenu of an Academician an this Poetry 

At the instant when the insurrection^ arising from the shodt of die 
populace and the military in front of the Arsenal, started a move- 
ment in advance towards the rear in the multitude which wasfoUow- 
ing the hearse and which, throt^ the whole length of the boule- 
vards, weighed, so to speak, on the head of the procession, there 
arose a frightful ebb. The rout was shaken, their ranks were li^oken, 
all ran, made their escape, some with shouts of attack, others 
with the pallor, of flight. The great river which covered the boule- 
vards divided in a twinkling, overflowed to rig^t and left, and spread 
in torrents over two hundred streets at once with the roar of a 
sewer that has broken loose. 

At that moment, a ragged child who was coming down through 
the Rue M^nhnontant, holding in his hand a branch of blossoming 
laburnum which he had just pludced on die heights of Belleville, 
caught sight of an old holster-pistol in the show-window of a brie- 
k-brac merchants sh(^. 

‘Modaer WhatVyour-^namc, I*m going to borrow your machine/ 

And off he tan with the pistol. 

Two minutes later, a flood of frightened bourgeois who were 
fleeing through the Rue Amelot and the Rue Basse, encountered 
the hd brandkdiing his pistol and singing: — 

La nuit on ne voit rien, 

Le jour on voit trks bien, 

D*un 6cnt apocryphe 
Le bourgeois s’^bouriffe, 

Ftaiiquez la vertu. 

Tutu, chapeau pointui * 

It was litUe Gavroche on his way to the wars. 

On the boulevard he noticed that the pistol had m 
VVho was the author t^plct whhh served to punjhaMe 
bis ma^, and ^aH, the othar wemgo which he was ofs^ngp^ 

on occasion? We know^ncft* Who does Jbiow? Htaudfit ps sh p p s,* 

« At night one Mi>0tbins,breAy one fWivovwdl; Ole bouqieob sett tuRisdo^ 

apochryi^ pnetke virtoe, tute 

' ! ' ' to0 ■ ' ' ^ ‘ 
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However, Gavroche was weU up in all the popular tunes in circa- 
lation» and he mingled with them his own chirpings. An observing 
urchin and a rogue, he made a potpourri of the voices of nature and 
the voices of Paris. He combined the repertory of the birds with die 
rq>ert(nry of die workshops. He was acquainted with thieves, a tribe 
contiguous to his own. He had, it appears, been for three months 
apprenticed to a printer. He had oxie day executed a coi^mission 
for M. Baour-Lormian, one of the Forty. Gavroche was a gamin 
of letters. \ 

Moreover, Gavroche had no suspicion of the fact that when he 
had offered the hospitality of his elephant to two brats on that 
villanously rainy night, it was to his own brothers that he had played 
the part o£ Providence. His brothers in the evening, his father in 
the morning; that is what his night had been like. On quitting the 
Rue des Ballets at daybreak, he had returned in haste to the elephant, 
had artistically extracted from it the two brats, had shared with 
them some sort of breakfast which he had invented, and had then 
gone away, confiding them to that good mother, the street, who had 
brought him up, almost entirely. On leaving them, he had appointed 
to meet them at the same spot in the evening, and had leB them this 
discourse by way of a farewell: break a cane, otherwise expressed, 
1 cut my stick, or, as they say at the court, I file off. If you don^t 
find papa and mamma, young ’uns, come back here this evening, 
ril scramble you up some supper, and Til give you a shakedown.* 
The two children, picked up by some policeman and placed in the 
refuge, or stolen by some mountebank, or having simply strayed off 
in that immense Chinese puzzle of a Paris, did not return. The lowest 
depths of the actual social world are full of these lost traces. 
Gavroche did not see them again. Ten or twelve weeks had elapsed 
since that night More than once he had scratched the back of his 
head and said: *Where the devil are my two diildren?* 

In the meantime, he had arrived, pistol in hand, in the Rue du 
Pont-aux-Ghoux. He noticed that there was but one shop open in 
that street, and, a matter worthy of reflection, that was a pastry- 
codk*s shop. This presented a providential occasion to eat another 
apple-turnover before entering the unknown. Gavroche halted, 
fumbled in his fob, turned his pocket inside out, found nothing, not 
even a sou, and began to shout: 'Helpbl* 

It is hard to miss the last cake. 


Neverdidto, Gavrodie pursued his way. 

^'i^wo inimitm later, he ^vas in the Rue Saint-Louis. While 
pmersh^ dite Rue du Parc-Royal, he fidt called upon tdmake good 
loss of the apple^turnover which had been Impossible^ and he 


induced ^mself in the immense de%ht of tearing dovm the 
dwteire pos^ in Inoad dayllg^. 
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A litdc further on, on catching sight of a groi;^ of comfortable- 
looking persons, who seemed to be landed pro|Eietors, he shrugged 
his shoulders and spit out at random before him this mouthful of 
philosophical bile as they passed: 

‘How fat those moneyed men are! They^re drunk! They just 
wallow in good dinners. Ask ’em what they do with their money. 
Th^ don’t know. They eat it, that’s what they do! As much as 
their bellies will hold.’ 


2 . Gamoche on the March 

The brandishing of a triggerless pistol, grasped in one’s hand in the 
open street, is so much a public function that Gavroche felt his 
fervour increasing with every moment. Amid the scraps of the 
Marseillaise which he was singing, he shouted: — 

‘All goes well. 1 suffer a great deal in my left paw, I’m all broken 
up with rheumatism, but I’m satisfied, citizens. All that the bour- 
geois have to do is to bear themselves well. I’ll sneeze them out 
subversive couplets. What are the police spies? Dogs. And I’d just 
like to have one of them at the end of my pistol. I’m just from the 
boulevard, my friends. It’s getting hot there, it’s getting into a little 
boil, it’s simmering. It’s time to skim the pot. Forward march, 
men! Let an impure blood inundate the furrows! I give my days to 
my country, I shall never see my concubine more, Nini, finished, 
yes, Nini? But never mind! Long live joy! Let’s fight, crebleu! I’ve 
had enough of despotism.’ 

At that moment, the horse of a lancer of the National Guard 
having fallen, Gavroche laid his pistol on the pavement, and picked 
up the man, then he assisted in raising the horse. After which he 
picked up his pistol and resumed his way. In the Rue de Thotigny, 
all was peace and silence, Thn apathy, peculiar to the Marais, 
presented a contrast with the vast surrounding uproar. Four 
gossips were chatting in a doorway. 

Sc^and has trios of witches, Paris has quartettes of old gossiping 
hags; and the ‘Thou shalt be King’ could be quite as mourn^y 
hurled at Bonaparte in the Garrefour Baudoyer as at Macbedi on 
the headi of Axmuyr, The croak ■would be almoBt idendcaL 
The gossips of the Rue de Thorq^aiy busied themselves only whh 
their own concerns. Three of them were portresses, and the foorlb 
was a rag-picker with her badeet 6n her back. 

All four of them semed to be standiiig at the four cornert ^oU 
age, which arc decrepitude, decay, ruin, and sadnen. jV / 
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The rasMPidker vm humblei In thk open*Eir society, it Is the 
rag-picker who salutes and the pcartress patronises* This is 
caus^ by the comer for refitse, whidl is hit or kan, acccvdix^ to 
the will ^ the portresses, and a^ die fancy of the one who tndces 
the heap. There may be kindness In die brocnn. 

This rag-^Hcker was a grateful creature, and she smiled^ widi 
ndtat a sn^! on die thr& portresses. Things of diis native were 
said: — 

^Ah, by the way, b your cat still cross?* 

^Good gracious, cats are naturally the enemies of dogs, yo^ know. 
lt*s the dogs who complain.* 

*And people also.* 

*But the deas fix>m a cat don’t go after people.* \ 

*That’s not die trouble, dogs are dangerous. 1 remembw one 
year when there were so msuiy dogs diat it was necessary to put it 
in the new^apers. That was at the time when there were at die 
Tuilories great sheep that drew the little carriage of the King of 
Rome. Do you remember the King of Rome?* 

*I l&ed the Due de Bordeau better.’ 

T knew Loub XVlll. 1 prefer Loub XVIII/ 

*Meat b awfully dear, bn’t it, Mother Patagon?* 

^Ahl dmi’t mention it, the butdier’s shop b a horror. A hoifrible 
horror — one can’t afferd anything but the poor cuts nowadays.’ 
Here tbe n^-picker interposed: — 

^Ladies, business b dull. The refuse heaps are mberable. No one 
throws axxything away any more. They eat everydiing.* 

*llicrc arc poorer pieople than you, la Vaigoultoie.’ 

*Ah, dmt’s true,* replied die rag-picker, w^ deference, T have 
a prof^ton.* 

A pause succeeded, and the rag-picker, yielding to that necessity 
for boasdng whtdi lim at the bottom of man, added:— 

Tn the morning, on my return home, 1 pick over my basket, I sort 
my diings. Thb makes heaps m my room. 1 put the rags in a basket 
the cores and stalks in a bucket, the linen in my cupboard, the 
woollen stuff in my commode, die old papers in the comer of the 
w^ow, die things that ase good to eat in my bowl, the hits of 
l^bus in my fireplace, the old dioes behind my door, and the bemes 
tinder my bed^* 

'‘^^iGmvrcda^ had sn^iped behind her and was Ibtening*^ 
ton ladies,* said h^ Vhat do ym mean by taking politics?* 
lie was amiled by a broadside, composed a quadruple 

' Tfece’s another rasesd.’ 

. *V9hail?» lh»t faeS got in hii paddl^ A piieal?' 

'Wdl, l*d 13k to koow wtet sort of « beggar's brat dm »?* 
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^That sort of animal is never easy ualess he*a overturning tbe 
autiborities.’ 

Gavtodie dbdamfiiliy contented htms^, by way of reprisal^ 
\\dth elevating die tip of his nose with his thumb and opening his 
hand wide. 

The rag-picker cried: — 

‘You malicious, bare-pawed little wretch T 

Hie one who answered to the name of Patagon clapped her 
hands together in horror. 

^There’s going to be evil doings, that’s certain. The errand-boy 
neat door has a little pointed beard, I have seen him pass every day 
with a young person in a pink bonnet on his arm; to-day 1 saw him 
pass, and he had a gun on his arm. Marne Bacheux says, that last 
week there was a revolution at—at — at — ^where’s the calf! — at 
Pontoise. And then, there you see him, diat horrid scamp, with 
his pistol! It seems t^t the C^kstins are full of pistols. What do you 
suppose the Gkivemment can do with good-for-nothings who don’t 
know how to do anything but contrive ways of upsetting the world, 
when we had just begun to get a little quiet after all the misfortunes 
that have happened, good Lord! to that poor queen whom I saw 
pass in the tumbnl! And all this is going to make tobacco dearer. 
It’s inBimous! And 1 shall certainly go to see him beheaded on the 
guillotine, the wretch!’ 

*You’ve got the sniffles old lady,’ said Gavroche. *Blow your 
promontory.’ 

And he passed on. When he was in the Rue Pav^, the rag-picker 
occurred to his mind, and he indulged in dib soliloquy: — 

*You’re in the wnmg to insult the revolutionists. Mother Dust- 
Heap-Comer. Hiis pistol is in your interest. It’s so that you may 
have more good things to eat in your basket’ 

AH at once, he beard a shout behind him; it was the portress 
Patagon who had followed hhn, and who was shaking her fist at 
him in die distance and crying: — 

* You’re nothmg but a bastard.’ 

’Oh! Ciome now,’ said Gavnndie, T don’t care a brass ftrthk^ 
for that!’ 

Shordy afterwards, he passed the Hotel Lamoignon. There he 
uttered this appeals— 

T<teii(mrd mardi to the ba^ 

And he was seised with a lit of melancholy. He gazed at his 
^tol with an ak of reproadi whidi seemed an attempt to appease 
it: — ' - 

T’m gw9 xrff,’ said he, ’but ym won’t go off!’ 

Oiie dog imY^lkkaet the attention fimanodter dog.* 
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gaunt poodle came along at the moment. Gavrbche felt compassion 
IIbt him. 

^My poor doggy, ^ said he, *yo\x must have gone and swallowed a 
cask, for all the hoops are visible.* 

Then he directed his course towards rOrme-Saint-Gervais. 


5 . Just Indignation of a Hair-dresser 

The worthy hair-dresser who had cliased from his shop ^e two 
little fellows to Mdiom Gavroche had opened the paternal interior 
of the elephant was at that moment in his shop engaged in shaving 
an old soldier of the legion who had served under the Empire.'They 
were talking. The hair-dresser had, naturally, spoken to the veteran 
of the riot, then of General Lamarque, and from Lamarque they 
had passed to the Emperor. Thence sprang up a conversation 
between barber and soldier which Prudhomme, had he been present, 
would have enriched with arabesques, and which he would have 
entitled: ‘Dialogue between the razor and the sword.* 

‘How dki the Emperor ride, sir?* said the barber. 

‘Badly. He did not know how to fall — so he never fell.* 

‘Did he have fine horses? He must have had fine horses!* 

‘On the day when he gave me my cross, I noticed his beast. It 
was a racing mare, perfectly white. Her ears were very wide apart, 
her saddle deep, a hne head marked with a black star, a very long 
neck, strongly articulated knees, prominent ribs, oblique shoulders, 
and a powerM crupper. A little more than fifteen hands in height.* 
‘A pretty horse,* remarked the hair-dresser. 

‘It was His Majesty’s beast.* 

The hair-dresser felt, that after this observation, a short silence 
would be fitting, so he conformed himself to it, and then went on: — 
‘The Emperor was never wounded but once, was he, sir?* 

The old soldier replied with the calm and sovereign tone of a man 
who had been thm: — 

‘In the heel. At Ratisbon. 1 never saw him so well dressed as on 
that day. He was as neat as a new sou.* 

‘And you, Mr. Veteran, you must have been trftcn wounded?* 
rl?* said t^ soldier, *ah! not to amothit to anything. At Marengo, 
{ deceived two sabre-blows the back of my neck, a bullet in the 
j^t arm at AusterUta, anodier in the left hipatjena. At Friedland, 
i^m a bayonet, diere,— at the Modtowa seven or eight 
hmce-dirt»ts, no natter where, at Lutaeen a ^dmter t^shdl crushed 
one of my and then at Waterloo, a ball from a btscaien 

in the diat’s all.* 
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*How fine that iaV exclaimed the hair-dresser, in Pindaric accents, 
‘to die on the field of battle! On my word of honour, rather tiban 
die in bed, of an illness, slowly, a bit by bit each day, with drugs, 
cataplasms, syringes, m^icines, I should prefer to receive a cannon- 
ball in my b^y!* 

‘You’re not over fastidious,’ said the soldier. 

He had hardly spoken when a fearful crash shook the shop. The 
show-window had suddely been fractured. 

The wig-maker turned pale. 

‘Ah, good God!’ he exc^imed, *it’s one of them!’ 

‘What?’ 

‘A cannon-ball.’ 

‘Here it is,’ said the soldier. 

And he picked up something that was rolling about the floor. It 
was a pebble. 

The hair-dresser ran to the broken window and beheld Gavroche 
fleeing at the full speed, towards the March6 Saint-Jean. As he 
passed the hair-dresser’s shop Gawoche, who had the two brats still 
in his mind, had not been able to resist the impulse to say good day 
to him, and flung a stone thro\:^h his panes. 

‘You see!* shrieked the hair-dresser, who from white had turned 
blue, ‘that fellow returns and does mischief for the pure pleasure 
of it. What has any one done to that gamin?’ 


4, Thi Child is Amazed at the Old Man 

In the meantime, in the March6 Saint-Jean, where the post had 
already been disarmed, Gavroche had just ‘effected a junction’ 
with a band led by Enjolras, Goui^syrac, Combeferre, and Feuilly. 
They were armed alter a fashion. Bahor^ and Jean I^uvaire had 
found them and swelled the group. Enjolras had a double-barrelled 
hunting-gun, Combeferre the gun of a National Guard bc^ing the 
number of his legion, and in his belt, two pistols which his unbut- 
toned coat allowed to be seen, Jean Prouvairc an old cavalry 
musket, Bahorel a rifle; Oourfeyrac was brmntfishing an unsheathed 
sword-cane. Feuilly, with a naked sword in his hand, marcdicd at 
their head shouting: ‘Long live Poland!’ , , , 

The reached the Qpai Morland. Cravadcss, hadess, Iweadilesa^ 
soak^ by the rain, widi flghtning in their eyes. Gavroche accosted 
them calmly:— 

•Where are vft gem^?* 

‘Come along,' saW Oouifcyrac. 
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Beliitiiid Fcuilly laaidrchedy or mther bounded, Baborel, who was 
Ube a fish In water hi a riot He wore a scarlet waistcoat, azkl in** 
dttlged in the sort of words which break everyddng* His waistcoat 
astounded a passer-by, who cried in bewilderment: — 

*Herc are the rcdsi’ 

*Thc red, the reds!* retorted Bahorel. ‘A ^ueer king of fear, 
botargeois. For my part 1 dxm’t tremble before a poppy, 
red hat inspires me with no alarm. Take my advice, 
let’s leave fear of the red to horned cattle.’ 

He caught sight of a ccamer of the wall on which was 
the most peaceable sheet of paper In die world, a 
<^gs, a Lenten admonition addressed by the Archbishop 
to his *flock.’ 

Bahorel exclaimed; — 

**‘Flock”; a polite way of saying geese.’ 

And he tore the charge from the nail. This conquered Gavroche. 
From that instant Gavroche set himsdf to study Bahord. 

^Bahorel,’ observed Enjolras, *yo\x are wrong. You should have 
let that charge alone, he is not the person with whom we have to 
deal, you are wasting your wrath to no purpose. Take care of your 
supply. One does not fire out of the ranks with the soul any more 
than with a gun.’ 

’Each one in his own fashion, Enjolras,’ relortrd Bahmrel. ’This 
bishop’s prose shocks me; 1 want to eat eggs widiout being per- 
mitted. Your style is the hot and cold; 1 am amusing myself. Besides, 
I’m not wasting myself, I’m getting a start; and if 1 tore down that 
charge, Hercle! ’twas only to whet my appetite.’ 

This word, /frrcfr, struck Gavroche. He sought all occasions for 
learning, and that tearer-down of posters possessed his esteem. He 
inquired of him; — 

’What docs HmU mean?’ 

Bahcstel answered; — 

’It means cursed name of a dc^, in Latin.’ 

Here Bahord recognized at a window a pale young man with a 
bbdt beard who was watchii^ them as they passed, probably a 
Friend of the A B C. He shouted to him: — 

. ’Quck, cartridges , para 

‘ ’A fine man! tint’s true,’ said Gavroche, now understood 
Latin* 

A tunmhuous retinue accompanied tton,-**-student8, artists, 
yeauag men affiliated to the Ciougourde Aix, mijtans, long- 
armed dubs and baymtets ; like Cbmbefeffe* 
vM phtok thnttt into their trou^ 

An old man, who appeared te be,t»treiiiely agei^ was waBdng 
in the band* 
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He had no arms, and he made great hiuHe, so that he might not 
be kft behind# although he had a thoi^tfu! air« » 

Gavxoche cati^ht si^t of him; — 

‘Keksek^a?* mid he to Courfeyrac. 

‘He’s an old duffer.’ 

It was M. Mabeuf. 


5, Tht Old Man 

Let us recount what had taken place. Enjolras and his fnends had 
been on the Boulevard Bourbon, near the public storehouse at the 
moment when the dragoons had made their charge. Enjolras, 
Ciourfeyrac, and Gombeferre were among those who had taken to 
the Rue Bassompierre, shouting: *To the barricades!* In the Rue 
Lesdigui^es they had met an old man walking along. What had 
attracted their attention was, that the goodman was walking in a 
zig-zag, as though he were intoxicated. Moreover, he had his hat 
in his hand, although it had been raining all the morning, and was 
raining pretty briskly at the very time. Courfeyrac had recognized 
Fatho* Mabeuf. He knew him through having many times accom- 
panied Marius as far as his door. As he was acquainted widi the 
peaceful and more than timid habits of the old beadle-book- 
collector, and was amazed at die sight of him in the midst of that 
uproar, a couple of paces from the cavalry charges, almost in the 
midst of a fusillade, hadess in the rain, and strolling about among 
the bullets, he had accosted him, and the following dialogue had 
been exchanged between the rioter of €ic and the octogenarian: — 

*M. Mabeuf, go to your home.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘There’s going to be a row.’ 

‘Tbat’s well.’ 

‘Thrusts with the sword and Bring, M. Mabeuf,’ 

‘That is well.’ 

‘Firing from cannon.’ 

‘That is good. Where arc the rest of you going?’ 

‘We ate going to fling the government to the earth.* 

‘T^tisgood.’ 

And he had set out to follow them. From that moment forth he 
had uttered u wwd* His stqi had suddenly become form; 
ardsanS imd.offered him, their anna; he had refrised widi a sign of 
die head. He adygne^ neatly to the front rank of the cohimn, with 
the nfovemmit of a man ydie is marchiiig ahd die countenant^ o(a, 
man is sleeping^ 
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^What a fierce ol4 fellow!* mutter^ the students. The rumour 
jq[xread through the troop that he was a former member of the 
Convention^ — an old regicide. The mob had turned in through the 
Rue de la Verrcric. 

Little Gavroche marched in front with that deafening song which 
made of him a sort of trumpet. 

He sang: — 


Voici la lune qui parait» 

Qpand irons-nous dans la for^t? 
Demandait Chariot ii Charlotte. 


Tou tou tou 

Pour Chatou. ^ 

Je n’ai qu’un Dieu, qu’un roi, qu’un Hard, et qu’une botte. 

Pour avoir bu de grand matin 
La ros^ k m^me le thym, 

Deux moineaux <§taient en ribote. 

Zi zi zi 
Pour Passy. 

Jc n’ai qu’un Dieu, qu’un roi, qu’un liard, et qu’unc botte. 

£t ces deux pauvres petits loups, 

Conune deux g^ives etaient soi!ds; 

Un tigre en riait dans sa grotte. 

Don don don 
Pour Meudon. 

Je n’ai qu’un Dieu, qu’un roi, qu’un liard, et qu’une botte. 

L’un jurait et I’autre sacrait. 

Qpand irons-nous dans la fordt? 

Demandait Chariot k Charlotte. 


Tin tin tin 
Pour Pantin. 

Jc n’ai qu’un Dieu, qu’un roi, qu’un liard, et qu’une botte. * 
They directed their'course towards Saint-Merry. 


^ HowhaM.xnomftpjjevring.WbaiahaU we goto tbeforesit, Chariot «aedCShsr)Dtte. 
Tea, ton, dwtou, I liave but Ofie God^ one King* oneludf-ftrthing* and one boot. 
Aed diese twb ^oor Ikil^ iwolvef were at tipey msimitowb from having drunk dew and 
Uiyma ytxy mdy in the morning. And theae two poor Utde tbingt were at drunk at 
thrndiet in aimyaid; a tiger laughed at them in hit cave. IGie one ciueed, the o^Or 
twotre^'VilhettilaiiS we go to the forett? Chariot adsed Charloliie. 
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The band augmented every moment. Near the Rue des ]ffiUettes> 
a man of lofty stature, whose hair was turning grey, and whose 
bold and daring mien was remarked by Courfeyrac, Enjolras, and 
Combeferrc, but whom none of them knew, join^ diem. Gavroche, 
who was occupied in singing, whistling, humming, running on 
ahead and pounding on the shutters of the shops with the butt of 
his triggerless pistol, paid no attention to this man. 

It chanced ^at in the Rue de la Verrerie, they passed in 6x>nt of 
Courfeyrac’s door. 

‘This happens just right,’ said Gourfeyrac, T have forgotten 
my purse, and I have lost my hat’ 

He quitted the mob and ran up to his quarters at full speed. He 
seized an old hat and his purse. 

He also seized a large square coffer, of the dimensions of a large 
valise, which was concealed under his soiled linen. 

As he descended again at a run, the portress hailed him: — 
‘Monsieur de Gourfeyrac!’ 

‘What’s your name, portress?* 

The portress stood bewildered. 

‘Why, you know perfectly wcU, I’m the concierge; my name is 
Mother Veuvain.* 

‘Well, if you call me Monsieur dc Gourfeyrac again, I shall call 
you Mother de Veuvain, Now speak, what’s the matter? What do 
you want?* 

‘There is some one who wants to speak with you.* 

‘Who is it?* 

‘I don’t know.* 

‘Where is he?* 

‘In my lodge.* 

‘The devil!’ ejaculated Gourfeyrac. 

‘But the person has been waitir^ your return for over an hour,* 
said the portress. 

At the same time, a sort of pale, thin, small, freckled, and youth- 
ful artisan, clad in a tattered blouse and patched trousers of ribbed 
velvet, and who had rather the air of a girl accoutred as a man than 
of a man, emerged from the lodge and said to Gourfeyrac in a voice 
which was not the least in the worfd like a woman’s voice 
‘Monsieur Marius, if you please/ 

‘He j» not here.* 

‘Wilt he return this eviming?’ 


lOtf 
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. '1 know nofiling about it’ 

'And Couileyiac added:-~ 

’For my part, I diall not return.’ 

The young man gazed steadily at him and said:— 

*Why not?’ 

’Because.’ 

’Where are you gomg, then?’ 

’What fausinen is that of yours?’ 

‘Would you like to have me cany your coflfar for you?’^ 

T am going to the barricades.’ 

‘Would you like to have me go with you?’ 

‘If you Uke!’ rqiiied Courfeyrac. ‘The stiwt is free, thie pave- 
ments bdong to every one.’ \ 

And he made his escape at a run to join his friends. When be had 
n^ined them, he gave the cdfer to one of fiiem to carry. It was 
only a quarter of an hour after this that he saw the young man, who 
had actually followed them. 

A mob does not go precisely where it intends. We have eiqilained 
fiiat a gust of wind canies it away. They overshot Saint-Merry 
and found themselves, without pretty knowing how, in the Rue 
Saint-Denis. 



BOOK TWELFTH; CORINTHE 


/. Hisiofy ctf Corinthefrom its FoundoHm 

The Parisians who nowadays on entering on the Rue Rambuteau 
at the end near the Halles, notice on dieir right, opposite the Rue 
Monddtour, a basket-maker’s shc^ having for its sign a ba^et in 
the form of Napoleon the Great with this inscription: — 

NAPOLBOH IS MADE 
WHOLLY OF WILLOW, 

have no suspicion of tbe terrible scenes which this very spot wit- 
nessed hardly thirty years ago. 

It was there that lay die Rue de la Ghanvrerie, which ancient 
deeds spell Ghanverrerie, and the celebrated public-house called 
Corinthi. 

The reader will remember all that has been said about the barri- 
cade effected at this point, and eclipsed, by the way, by the barri- 
cade Saint-Merry. It was on this famous barricade of the Rue de la 
Ghanvrerie, now fallen into profound obscurity, that we are about 
to shed a little light. 

May we be permitted to recur, for the sake of clearness in the 
recital, to the simple means which we have already employed in the 
case of Waterloo. Persons who wish to picture to themsdves in a 
tolerably exact manner the consdtudon of the houses which stood 
at that epoch near the Pointe Saint-Eustache, at the northeast angle 
of the Halles of Paris, where to-day lies the embouchure of the Rue 
Rambuteau, have only to imagine an N touching the Rue Saint- 
Denis with its summit and the Halles with its base, and whose two 
vertical bars should form the Rue de la Grande-Truanderie, and 
the Rue de la Chanvrerie, and whose transverse bar should be 
formed by the Rue de la Pedte-Truanderie* The old Rue Mondd- 
tour cut the three strokes of the N at the most crooked an^es. So 
that the labyrinthine ccmfiision of these four streets sufficed to 
on a ^oe three fathoms square, between ffie HaUesnod die Itue 
Saint-Denis on the one hand, and between the Rue du Cygne and 
the Rue des Pt^eurs on the other, seven, adahds ol'houses, oddly 
cut up, of varying sizes, plsuxxi ctotw^viseandli^ 
sepamted, ffice & Uot^ of stone m a dod^ by narrow crsmn^* 

We narrow oannioi, and we can give no more just idea of 
those ctmiraeted, miuiy-ax^^ lined with eight^toiry 
building These buSdingB were so decrepit that, in the &ue ^ la 
Charrmarie and the Rue de la Pedte-Truanderie, the B^ints were 
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shored up with beams running from one house to another. The 
street was narrow and the gutter broad, the pedestrian there walked 
on a pavement that was always wet, skirting Httle stalls resembling 
cellars, big posts encircled with iron hoops, excessive heaps of refuse, 
and gates armed with enormous, century-old gratings. The Rue 
Rambuteau has devastated all that. 

The name of Mond^tour paints marvellously well the sinuosities 
of that whole set of streets. A little further on, they are ^und still 
better expressed by the Rue Pirouette^ which ran into! the Rue 
Mond6tour. \ 

The passer-by who got entangled from the Rue Sain»Denis in 
the Rue de la Ghanvrerie beheld it gradually close in before him as 
though he had entered an elongated funnel. At the end of this street, 
which was very short, he found further passage barred in tlk direc- 
tion of the Halles by a tall row of houses, and he would have thought 
himself in a blind alley, had he not perceived on the right and left 
two dark cuts through which he could make his escape. This was 
the Rue Mond^our, which on one side ran into the Rue de 
Pr^cheurs, and on the other into the Rue du Cygne and the Petitc- 
Truanderie. At the bottom of this sort of cul-de-sac, at the angle of 
the cutting on the right, there was to be seen a house which was not 
so tall as the rest, and which formed a sort of cape in th^ street. 
It is in this house, of two stories only, that an illustrious wine-shop 
had been merrily installed three hundred years before. This tavern 
created a joyous noise in the very spot which old Theophilus 
described in the following couplet: — 

Li branle le squelette horrible 
D*un pauvre amant qui se pendit. * 

The situation was good, and tavern-keepers succeeded each other 
there, from father to son. 

In the time of Mathurin Regnier, this cabaret was called the 
PoUawc-Roses^ and as the rebus was ^en in fashion, it had for its 
sign-board, a post {poteau) painted rose-colour. In the last century, 
the worthy Natoire, one of the fantastic masters nowadays despised 
by the stiff school, having got drunk many times in this wine-shop 
at the very table where Regnier had drunk his fill, had painted, by 
way of gratitude, a bunch of Corii^ grapes on the pink post. The 
keeper of the cabaret, in his joy, had changed his device and had 
caused be plkced in gilt letters beneath the bundi the words: 
^At the Bunch of Corinth Grapes’ [Au Raisin de Corinthe). Hence 
&e name of Cbrinthe. Nothing is more naUiral to drunken men 
than ^Upses. The ellipse is the aig-zag the phrase. GMrmthe 

,, * there fwiagsthe hort^e poor lover ivho , 
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gradually dethroned the Pot-aux-Roses, The last proprietor of the 
dynasty, Father Hucheloup, no longer acquaint^ even with the 
tradition, had the post painted blue. 

A room on the grouzid-hoor, where the bar was situated, one on 
the first floor containing a billiard-table, a wooden spiral staircase 
piercing the ceiling, wine on die tables, smoke on the walls, candles 
in broad dayKght,— this was the style of this cabaret A staircase 
with a trap-door in the lower room led to the cellar. On the second 
floor were the lodgings of the Hucheloup &mily. They were reached 
by a staircase which was a ladder rather than a staircase, and had 
for their entrance only a private door in the large room on the first 
floor. Under the roof, in two mansard attics, were the nests for Ihe 
servants. The kitchen shared the ground-floor with the tap-room. 

Father Hucheloup had, possibly, been bom a chemist, but the 
fact is that he was a cook; people did not confine themselves to 
drinking alone in his wine-shop, they also ate there. Hucheloup had 
invented a capital thing which could be eaten nowhere but in his 
house, stuffed carps, which he called carpes au gras. These were 
eaten by the light of a tallow candle or of a lamp of the time of 
Louis XVI, on tables to which were nailed waxed cloths in lieu of 
table-cloths. People came thither from a distance. Hucheloup, one 
fine morning, had seen fit to notify passers-by of this ‘specialty’; 
he had dipped a brush in a pot of black paint, and as he was an 
orthographer on his own account, as well as a cook after his own 
fashion, he had improvised on his wall this remarkable inscription: 

CARPES HO GRAS. 

One winter, the rain-storms and the showers had taken a fancy 
to obliterate the S which terminated the first words; and the G 
which began the third; this is what remained: — 

CARPE HO^RAS. 

Time and rain assisting, a humble gastronomical announcement 
had become a profound piece of advice. 

In this way it came about, that though he knew no French, 
Father Hucheloup understood Latin, that he had evoked phfioso^ 
phy from his kitchen, and that, desirous simply of effacing Lent, 
he had equalled Horace. And the striking thing about it was, that 
that also meant: ‘Enter my wme-shop,’ 

Nothing of all this h in existence now. The Mond^tour labyrinth 
was disembowelled and widely openecj in 1847, and probably no 
longer exists at the present moment. The Rue ^ la CShanvrerie and 
Gorinthe luive disappeared beneath the pavement of dte Ruo 
Rambuteau. 

M we have already said, Ckaindie ym tib^rijAeetii^-flais if 
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had dhi^ered Ciorinthe, He had entered it on account of the 
Carpe horaSt and had returned thither on account of the Carpes au 
gras. There they drank, there they ate, there they shouted; they did 
not pay much, they psad badly, they did not pay at all, but they 
yrm always welcome. Father Hucheloup was a jovial h^t. 

Hucheloup, that amiable man, as was just said, was a wineshc^ 
keeper with a mustache; an amiising variety. He always pad an 
iU^tempered air, seemed to wish to intimidate hb cunomers, 
grumbled at the people who entered his establishment, and had 
rather the mien of seeking a quarrel with them than of serving them 
with soup. And yet, we insist upon the word, people were uways 
welcome there. This oddity had attracted customers to his\shop, 
and brought him young men, who said to each other: *Come hear 
Father Hucheloup growl.* He had been a fencing-master. All of a 
sudden, he woijdd burst out laughing. A big voice; a good fellow. He 
had a comic foundation under a tragic exterior, he asked nothing 
better than to frighten you, very much like those snuff-boxes which 
are in the shape of a pistol. The detonation makes one sneeze. 

Mother Hucheloup, his wife, was a bearded and a very homely 
creature. 

About 1830, Father Huchdoup died. With him disappeared the 
secret of stuffed carps. His inconsolable widow continued to keep 
the wine-shop. But the cooking deteriorated, and became exe- 
crable; the wine, which had always been ba^ became fearfully 
bad, Neverthdess, Courfeyrac and his friends continued to go to 
Gorinthe, — out of pity, as Bossuet said. 

llie Widow Huchdoup was breathless and misshapen and given 
to rustic recollections. She deprived them of their Bamess by her 
pronunciation. She had a way of her own of saying things, \^ich 
iqnced her mniniscencesofthe village and of her springtime. It had 
fiarmerly been her ddight, so she affirmed, to hear the lovps-de^gorgt 
{m^^garges) sharOgr £ms Us ogipifm {atdipim) — ^to hear the red- 
breasts sing in the hawthorn^trees. 

Tliehall on the first floor, where ^therestaiirant* was situated, was 
alisn^and long apartment encumbered withstood, chairs, benches, 
and tables, and widi a crippled, lame, old biBiard-ialde. It was 
reaped by a ^iral staircase which terminated in the corner d the 
roew ttt a square hde like die hatchway of a ship. 

This room^ ligfated by a single narrow window, and by a lamp 
that was atwaya bumog, had dbe air df a garret All the li[mr 4 bo€ed 
lur^mre :Ooiaapoe^ its^ as though it had bht three kgs--the 
wfeitearmM had Ibr their mdy omaxheiit fi;)>fiowi% 
qiiifetammh<mourofM ' 
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EUe 6txmnc k dix pas, elle i^pou'mitae k deux, 

Une verrue habite en son n€z hasanleux; 

On treml^ k chaque instant qu’elle ne vous la mouclie 
£t qu’un beau jour son nea ne tombe dans sa boudie* * 

This was scrawled in charcoal on the wall 

Marne Hucheloup, a good likeness, went and came fn>m nioming 
till night before thk quatrain with the most perfect tranquilHty. 
Two i^rving-maids, named Matelote and Gibeiotte,t and who ha^ 
never been known by any other names, helped Marne Hudidoup 
to set on the tables the jugs of poor wine, and the various broths, 
which were served to the hungry patrons in earthenware bovds. 
Matelote, large, plump, red-haired, and noisy, the favourite ex- 
sultana of the defiinct Huchdoup, was homelier than any mytho- 
logical monster, be it what it may; still, as it becomes the servant to 
always keep in the rear of the mistress, she was less homefy than 
Marne Huchdoup. Gibdotte, tall, delicate, white with a lymphatic 
pallor, with drcles round her eyes, and drooping lids, always 
languid and weary, afflicted with what may be called chronic lassi- 
tude, the first up in the house and the last in bed^ waited on every 
one, even the other maid, silently and gently, smiling through her 
fatigue with a vague and sleepy smile. 

Before entering the restaurant room, the visitor read on the door 
the following line written there in chalk by Courfcyrac: — 

R^ale si tu peux et mange si tu I’oses 


2. Prelmmmy Gqjfefys 

LAiotE DE Meaox, as the reader knows, lived more with Jdy thap 
elsewhere* He had a lodging, as a bird has one on a branch. The 
two friends lived togtihtt, ate together, skpt together* They had 
everything In common, even Musichetta, to some extent. They were 
what the suboidinate monks who accompany monks arc called, 
bim. On the morning of the 5 th of June, dW wimt to Cormthc to 
breaWast. Joly, who was all stuffed up, bad a catanh ifdiich Laiglc 
was beginning to share* Laiglc’s coat was tbreadbrne, but Jdy was 
welldi^ssed. . 

♦ fflwi paaei. Ae two. a htf hMs a rttg uSaoie; 

W tWBnajI® «wrr iiisttttt l*a As Awild Mev it M W 
iih<iuld fumble ioto her inoath. ^ 

t MbWfeff* ti of wiaw fiihei. dMant: itelWM tmbPWS. ■ 
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It was about nine o’clock in the morning, when they opened the 
do<M: ci Gorinthe. 

, They ascended to the first fioor. 

Matelote and Gibelotte received them. 

‘Oysters, cheese, and ham,’ said Laigle. 

And they seated themsdves at a table. 

The wine-shop was empty; there was no one there but themselves. 

Gibelotte, knowing Joly and Laigle, set a botde of wide on the 
table. ] 

While Ihey were busy with their first oysters, a head apj^ared at 
the hatchway of the staircase, and a voice said: — 

‘I am passing by. I smell from the street a delicious cljiour of 
Brie cheese. 1 enter.’ It was Grantaire. 

Grantaire took a stool and drew up to the table. 

At the sight of Grantaire, Gibelotte placed two bottles of wine on 
the table. 

That made three. 

‘Are you going to drink those two bottles?* Laigle inquired of 
Grantaire. 

Grantaire replied: — 

‘All are ingenuous, thou alone art ingenuous. Two bottles never 
yet astonished a man.’ 

The others had begun by eating, Grantaire began by drinkmg. 
Half a botde was rapidly gulped down. 

‘So you have a hole in your stomach?* began Laigle again. 

'You have one in your elbow,’ said Grantaire. 

And after having empded his glass, he added : — 

‘Ah, by the way, Laigle of the funeral oration, your coat is old.’ 

‘I shoiild hope so,’ retorted Laigle. ‘That’s why we get on well 
together, my coat and I. It has acquired all my folds, it does not 
bind me anywhere, it is moulded on my deformities, it falls in with 
all my movements, I am only conscious of it because it keeps me 
warm. Old coats arc just like old friends.’ 

*That’s true,’ ejaculated Joly, striking into the dialogue, ‘an old 
goat is an old abi* (ami, friend). 

‘Especially in fhe mouth of a man whose head is stuffed up,’ said 
Grantaire. 

‘Grantaire,’ demanded Laigle, ‘have you just come from the 
bouievai^d?* -- 

‘No.’ 

‘We have just seen the head of the procession pass, Joly and L’ 

‘It‘a a marvellous s%ht,’ saki Joly. 

^Kow qu^ this street hV caclaimed Lai^. ‘Who liVould suaf ect 
^t was turned upside down? How plainly it is to be seen that 

ki days there were nothing but convents hare! In thb 
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neighbourhood ! Du Breul and Sauval give a list of them^ and so does 
the Abb^ Lebeuf. They were all round here> they Burly swarmed, 
booted and barefoot^, shaven, bearded, grey, black, white, 
Franciscans, Minims, Capuchins, Carmelites, Little Augustines, 
Great Augustines, old Augustines — ^there was no end of them.’ 

‘Don’t let’s talk of monks,’ interrupted Grantaire, ‘it makes one 
want to scratch one’s self.’ 

Then he exclaimed : — 

*Bouh! I’ve just swallowed a bad oyster. Now hypochondria is 
taking possession of me again. The oysters arc spoilt, the servants 
are ugly. 1 hate the human race. 1 just passed through the Rue 
Richelieu, in front of the big public library. That pile of oyster- 
shells which is called a library is disgusting even to think of. What 
paper! What ink! What scrawling! And all that has been written! 
What rascal was it who said that man was a feadierless biped?^ 
And then, I met a pretty girl of my acquaintance, who is as beautiful 
as the spring, worthy to be called Flordal, and who is delighted, 
enraptured, as happy as the angels, because a wretch yesterday, a 
frightful banker all spotted with small-pox, deigned to take a &ncy 
to her! Alas! woman keeps on the watch for a protector as much as 
for a lover; cats chase mice as well as birds. Two months ago that 
young woman was virtuous in an attic, she adjusted little brass rings 
in the eyelet-holes of corsets, what do you call it? She sewed, she 
had a camp bed, she dwelt beside a pot of dowers, she was contented. 
Now here she is a bankeress. This transformation took place last 
night. 1 met the victim this morning in high spirits. The hideous 
point about it is, that the jade is as pretty to-day as she was yester* 
day. Her financier did not show in her face. Roses have this ad- 
vantage or disadvantage over women, that the traces left upon 
them by caterpillars are visible. Ah! there is no mortality on earth. 
I call to witness the myrtle, the symbol of love, the laurel, the symbol 
of air, the olive, that ninny, the symbol of peace, the apple-tree 
which came nearst rangling Adam with its pips, and the Bg-tree 
the grandfather of petticoats. As for right, do you know what right 
is? The Gauls covet Clusium, Rome protects Clusium, and demands 
what wrong Clusium has done to them. Brennus answers; ‘The 
wrong that Alba did to you, the wrong that Fidense did to you, the 
wrong that the Eques, the Volsci, and the Sabines have done to you. 
They were your neighbours. The Clusians are ours. We understand 
neighbourlihcss just as you do. You have stolen Alba, we shall take 
Clusium,’ Rome said. ‘You shall not take Clusium.’ Br^inus took 
Rome. Then he cried; vktisl’ That is what right is. Ah! ^yha^ 
beasts of prey there are in tha 'Wmrld! What eagte! It makta my, 
flesh ercqc).’ 


t.n. SS 
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He held out his glass to Joly^ vdio filled it» then he drank and 
vtent on, having hardly been ixiterrupted by this glass of wine, of 
which no one, not even himself, had taken any notice:— 

^Brennus, who takes Rome, is an eagle; the banker who takes die 
grisette is an eagle. There is no more modesty in the one case than 
in the other. So we believe in nothing. There is but one reality: 
drink. Whatever your opinion may be in favour of die i^n cock, 
ISce the Canton of Uri, or in favour of the fat cock, like the Canton 
of Claris, it matters little, drink. You talk to me of the boulevard, 
of that procession, et aBUra^ H cetera. Come now, is there Woit^ to 
be another revolution? This poverty oi means on the pan of the 
good God astoimds me. He has to keep greasing the groove <k events 
moment. There is a hitch, it won’t work. Quick, a rev^ution! 
The good God has his hands perpetually black with that cart* 
grease. If 1 were in his place, I’d be perfectly simple about it, 1 
would not wind up my mechanism every minute; I’d lead the human 
race in a straightforward way, I’d weave matters medi by mesh, 
without breaking the thread, I would have no provisional arrange- 
ments, I would have no extraordinary repertory. What die rest of 
you call progress advances by means two motors, men and events. 
But, sad to say, from time to time, the exceptional becomes neces- 
sary. The ordinary troupe suffices neither for event; nor fori men; 
among men geniuses are required, among events revolutions. Great 
accidents are the law; the order of things cannot do without th^; 
and, judgii^ from the apparition of comets, one would be tempted 
to think that Heaven itsdf finds actc»8 needed for its performance. 
At the moment when one expects it the least, God placards a meteor 
on the wall of the firmament Some queer star turns up, underlined 
by an enormous tail. And that causes the death of Caesar. Brutus 
di^b him a blow widi a knife, and God a blow with a comet. Cwy 
and behold an aurora borealis, behold a revolution, behold a great 
man; ’93 in big letnsrs, Napoleon on guard, the comet of 181 x at the 
cf the poster. Ah! what a beautiful bine theatre all studded 
with unesqpected flashes! Bourn! Bourn! extraordinary show! Raise 
your eyes, boobies. Evoything is in disorder, the star as well as the 
drama. Good God, it is too mudi and not enough. These resources, 
gathered from exertion, seecn magnificence and poverty. My 
friends. Providence has come down to expedients. What does a 
revohidon prove? That God is in a qt^hulary. He effects a 
becatEe he, God, has not been aMe to make both ends meet. In fact, 
me in my coh^tures as to Jehovah’s fertiifie; and 
Men 1 see so murh Stress m heaven and on earth, fima the bfrd 
who has not a gramc^millWto mysdlfMhoiitl ahundied ihoiitf^ 
tivrei of income, when 1 see hifixmn dmthxy, M is vi^ 
ymnt an^.even royal desdny, is dnsblMlhafts, ^ M 
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Prince de Cond^ hung^ when I see winter, whidz is nothmg but a- 
rent in the zenith through which the wind blows, when I see so many 
rags even in the perfecdy new purple of the morning on the crests 
hills, when I see the drops of dew, those mock pearls, when I see 
the frost, that paste, when I sec humanity ripped apart and events 
patched up, and so many spots on the sun and so many holes in the 
moon, when I sec so much misery everywhere, I suspect that God 
is not rich. The a|^earance exists, it is true, but I feel that he is hard 
up. He gives a revolution as a trades naan whose money-box is 
empty gives a ball. God must not be judged from appearances. 
Beneath the gilding of heaven I perceive a poverty-stricken universe. 
Creation is bankrupt. That is why I am discontented. Here it is the 
4 th of June, it is almost night; ever since this morning I have been 
waiting for daylight to come ; it has not come, and I bet that it won’t 
come all day. This is die inexactness of an ill-paid clerk. Yes, every- 
thing is badly arranged, nothing fits anything else, this old world is 
all warped, I take my stand on the opposidon, everything goes awry ; 
the universe is a tease. It’s like children, those who want them have 
none, and those who don’t want them have them. Total: I’m vexed. 
Besides, Laigle de Meaux, that bald-head, offends my sight. It 
humiliates me to think that I am of the same age as that baldy. 
However, I criticise, but I do not insult The universe is what it is. 
i speak here without evil intent and to case my conscience. Receive, 
Eternal Father, the assurance of my disdnguished consideration. 
Ah! by all the saints of Olympus and by all the gods of paradise, I 
was not intended to be a Parisian, that is to say, to rebound forever, 
like a shuttlecock between two battledores, from the group of the 
loungers to the group of the roysterers. I was made to be a Turk, 
watdiing oriental houris all day long, executing those exquisite 
Egyptian dances, as sensuous as the di^m of a chaste man, or a 
Beauceron peasant, or a Venetian gentleman surrounded by 
gendewoinen, or a petty German prince, furzushxng the half cfafiiot- ^ 
soldier to the Germanic confederation, and occiq)ying his leisure 
widi drying his breeches on his hedge, that is to say, his firontier. , 
Those are <be positions for whidh I was born! Yes, 1 havk said a 
Turk, and I w^ not retract. I do not understand how pec^le can , 
habitually take Turics in bad part; Mohainmed had his good points j ‘ 
respect for the inventor of seraglios with houris and paradism with. . 
odsdisquesl Let us n<^ insult Mohammedamsm, die only rdi^nC 
whi<^ is ornamented with a hm-roost! Now, I insist on a drink. 
The earth is a great piece of stupidity. And it appears that diey w ", 
going to fight, all those imbecBes, and to break each otheris 
atai tomassameach other in the heart summer, hi 
JunOi when they mi^t go off with a creature on thrir aim, to 
breathe the unniense heaps of new-mown hay in die 
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Really, people do cozxunit altogether too many follies. An old 
ltm}ken lantern which I have jiist seen at a bric«^-brac merchant’s 
suggests a leflection to my mind; it is time to enlighten the human 
race. Yes, behold me sad again. That’s what comes of swallowing an 
oyster and a revolution the wrong way! 1 am growing melancholy 
once more. Oh I frightful old world. People strive, turn each other 
out, prostitute themselves, kill each other, and get used to it!’ 

And Grantaire, after this fit of eloquence, had a fit of obughing, 
which was well earned. 

*A propos of revolution,’ said Joly, ’it is decidedly abba^cnt that 
Barius is in lub.’ 

’Does any one know with whom?’ demanded Laigle. 

‘Do.’ 

‘No?’ 

‘Do! I tell you.’ 

‘Marius’ love affairs!’ exclaimed Grantaire. ‘I can imagine it. 
Marius is a fog, and he must have found a vapour. Marius is of the 
race of poets. He who says poet, says fool, madman, Tymbraus 
Apollo* Marius and his Marie, or his Marion, or his Maria, or his 
Mariette. They must make a queer pair of lovers. I know just what 
it is like. Ecstasies in which they forget to kiss. Pure on earth, but 
joined in heaven. They arc souls possessed of senses. They lie among 
the stars.’ 

Grantaire was attacking his second bottle and, possibly, his 
second harangue, when a new person emerged from the square 
aperture of the stairs. It was a boy less than ten years of age, ragged, 
very small, yellow, with an odd phiz, a vivaciotis eye, an enormous 
amount of hair drenched with rain, and wearing a contented air. 

The child imhesitatingly making his choice among the three, 
addressed himself to Laigle de Meaux. 

’Are you Monsieur Bossuet?’ 

’That is my nickname,’ replied Laigle. ‘What do you want 
with me?’ 

‘This. A tall blonde fellow on the boulevard said to me: “Do you 
kmm Mother Hucheloup?” I said: “Yes, Rue Ghanvrerie, the old 
snan’s widow;” he said to me; “Go there. There you will find M. 
Rpissuet. Tell him from me: ‘A B C.*” It’s a joke that they’re 
playing on you, isn’t it? He gave me ten sous.’ 

‘Joly, lend me ten sous,’ said Laigle; and turning to Grantaire: 
’Orantaire, lend me ten sous.’ 

This made twenty sous, which Laigle handed to the lad. 

’Thank ;|^ou sir^’ said the urchin. 

*What Is your name?* inquired Ls^le. 

‘Nayet, (^vre^e’s firiend.’ 

:’Stay iyidi us,* said Laigle. 
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%eakfast with us/ said Grantaire. 

The child replied- : — 

‘I canH, I belong in the procession, I*m the one to shout “Down 
with Polignac!**’ 

And executing a prolonged scrape of his foot behind him, which 
is the most respectful of all possible salutes, he took his departure* 

The child gone, Grantaire took the word: — 

‘That is the pure-bred gamin. There are a great many varieties 
of the gamin species. The notary’s gamin is called Skip-the-Gutter, 
the cook’s gamin is called a scullion, the baker’s gamin is called a 
mitron, the lackey’s gamin is called a groom, the marine gamin is 
called the cabin-boy, the soldier’s gamin is called the drummer-boy, 
the painter’s gamin is called paint-grinder, the tradesman’s gamin 
is called an errand-boy, the courtesan gamin is called the minion, 
the kingly gamin is called the dauphin, the god gamin is called 
the bambino.’ 

In the meantime, Laigle was engaged in reflection; he said half 
aloud: — 

‘A B G, that is to say: the burial of Lamarque.’ 

‘The tall blonde,’ remarked Grantaire, ‘is Enjolras, who is 
sending you a warning.’ 

‘Shall we go?’ ejaculated Bossuet. 

‘It’s raiding,’ said Joiy. ‘I have sworn to go through fire, but not 
through water. I don’t wand to ged a gold.’ 

‘I shall stay here,’ said Grantaire. ‘I prefer a breakfast to a hearse/ 

‘Conclusion: we remain,’ said Laigle. ‘Well then, let us drink* 
Besides, we might miss the funeral without n issing the riot.’ 

‘Ah! the riot, I am with youl’ cried Joly. 

Laigle rubbed his hands. 

‘Now we’re going to touch up the revolution of 1830. As a matter 
of fact, it does hurt the people along the seams.’ 

‘I don’t think much of your revolution/ said Grantaire. ‘I don’t 
execrate this Government. It is the crown tempered by the cotton 
night-cap. It is a sceptre ending in an umbrella. In fact, I think 
that to-day, with the present weather, Louis Philii^ might 
utilize his royalty in two directions, he might extend the tip of 
the sceptre end against the people, and open the umbrella extd 
against heaven.’ 

The room was dark, large clouds had just finished extinction 
of daylight. There was no one in the wine-shqp, or in tiie street, 
every one having gone off ‘to watch events.’ 

‘Is it ntid^lay or midn^ht?’ cried Bossuet. ‘You can^t sec yo^ 
hand befbi^ your face. Gibdotte, fetch a light.’ 

Grantaire was drinking in a melancholy way, 

‘Enjolras disdains me/ he muttered, ‘l^jolras said: ^IJoly » 
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Grantaire Is drunk.” It was to Sossuetthat he ^nt Navot. If he had 
€Ome for ine, 1 would have followed him. So much the worse to 
Ehjolrasl 1 won’t go to his funeral.’ 

This resolution once arrived at, Bossuet, Joly, and Grantaire did 
not stir from the wine-shop. By two of’clock in the afternoon, the 
table at which they sat was covered with empty bottles. Two candles 
were burning on it, one in a flat copper candlestick, which was 
perfectly green, the other in the neck ctf a cracked caraffe. Grantaire 
had seduced Joly and Bossuet to wipe; Bossuet and Joly l\ad con- 
ducted Grantaire back towards cheerfulness. 

As for Grantaire^ he had got beyond wine, that merely moderate 
inspirer of dreams, t^er since mid-day. Wine enjoys only a conven- 
tional popularity vdth seiious drinkers. There is, in met, tin the 
matter of inebriety, White magic and black magic; wine is onlyVhite 
magic. Grantaire was a daring drinker of dreams. The blackness of 
a terrible iit of drunkenness yawning before him, far from arresting 
him, attracted him. He had abandoned the botde and taken to the 
beer-glass. The beer-glass is the abyss. Having neither opium nor 
hashish on hand, and being desirous of filling his brain with twi- 
light, he had had recourse to that fearful mixture of brandy, stout, 
absinthe, which produces the most terrible of lethargies. It is of 
these three vapours, beer, brandy, and absinthe, that the lead df tlie 
soul is composed. They are three glooms; the celestial butterfly is 
drowned in them; and there are formed there in a membraneous 
smoke, vaguely condensed into the wing of the bat, three mute 
furies, Nightmare, Night, and Death, which hover above the 
slumbering Psyche. 

Grantaire had not yet reached that lamentable phase; far frcmi 
it He was tremendously gay, and Bossuet and Joly retort. They 
clinked glasses. Grantaire added to the eccentric accentuation of 
words and ideas, a peculiarity of gesture; he rested his left fist on 
his knee widi dignity, his arm forming a right angle, and, with 
cravat unti^, seated astride a stool, Im full glass in his right hand, 
he hurled solemn wt^ at the big majd-*servant Matelote; — 

*Let the doors of dbe palace thrown open! Let every one be a 
member of the French Academy and have the right to embrace 
Madame Huchdoup. Let us dri^/ 

, turning to Madame Huchdoup, he added: — 

*Wpmah ancient and consei:rated by use, draw near that I may 
cdttlaQEiplate dieer 

Jdy exclaim<^ 

; and Gibdotte, dbd*t gib <^ntair^ anytidi^ more to 

dfiidc. He has already devotued, sindes diis bonding, inymd prodi- 
two Ipeancs and nincty^fivc cendhes** 

, ’ iWd Granhiire — v'' 
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^Who has been unhooking ihc stars without my permxssbn, and 
putting them on the table in the guise of candle^?* 

Bossuety though vety drunk, preserved his equanimity. 

He was seated on the sill of the open window, wetting his back in 
the tailing rain, and gazing at his two friends. 

All at once, he heard a tumult bdiind him, hurried footstepsi^ 
cries of *To arms!* He turned round and saw in the Rue Saints 
Denis, at the end of the Rue de la Chanvrerie, Enjolras passing, 
gun in hand, and Gavroche with his pistol, Feuilly with his sword^ 
Ckairfeyrac with his* sword, and Jean Prouvaire with his blunder- 
buss, Combefcrre with his gun, Bahorel with his gun, and the whole 
armed and stormy rabble which was following them. 

The Rue de la Chanvrerie was not more than a gunshot long. 
Bossuet improvised a speaking-trumpet from his two hands placed 
around his mouth, and shouted: — 

*Gourfeyrac! Courfeyrac! Hoh^l* 

Gourfeyrac heard the shout, caught sight of Bossuet, and adr 
vanced a few paces into the Rue de la Chanvrerie, shouting: 
‘What do you want?* which crossed a ‘Where arc you going?’ 

‘To make a barricade,’ replied Coiufcyrac. 

‘Well, here! This is a good place! Make it here!’ 

‘That’s true, Aigle,’ said Gourfeyrac. 

And at a signal Gourfeyrac, the mob hung themselves into 
the Rue de la Chanvrerie. 


j. Mghi begins to descend upon GrmUnte 

The spot was, in fact, admirably adapted, the entrance to the street 
widened out, the other extremity narrowed together into a pocket 
without exit. Gorinthe created an obstacle, the Rue Mond^tout 
was easily barricaded on the right and the left, no attack was pebble 
except from the Rue Saint-Do^ that is to say, in front, and in full 
sight Bossiiet had the comprehensive glance of a fasting Hannibal. 

Terror had seized on the whole street at the imipdon of the mob. 
TJicre was not a passer-by who did not get out of sight In the space 
of a flash of lightning, in the rear, to right and left, shops, stables, 
area-doors, windows, blinds, attic skylights, shutters of every 
description were closed, from die ground floor to the roof. A terrified 
old woman fixed a mattress in front of her window on two clothes- 
poles for drying linen, in order to deaden the effect of musketry** 
The wine-shop alone remained open; and that for a very good 
reason, that the mob had rushed mtoit-— ‘Ahmy Godl Ahmy 
sighed Marne Hucheloup. 
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Bossuet had gone down to meet Ck>urfeyrac. 

Joly, who had placed himseh* at the window, exclaimed: — 

^Cburfeyrac, you ought to have brought an umbrella. You will 
gatch gold/ 

In the meantime, in the space of a few minutes, twenty iron bars 
had been wrenched from the grated front of the winc*shop, ten 
fathoms of street had been unpaved; Gavroche and Bahord had 
seized in its passage, and overturn^, the dray of a limraealer 
named Anceau; this dray contained three barrels of limel which 
they placed beneath the piles of paving-stones: Enjolras raim the 
cellar trap, and all the widow Hucheloup’s empty casks were used 
to flank the barrels of lime; Feuilly, with his Angers skilled in 
painting the delicate sticks of Ains, had backed up the barrel^ and 
the dray with two massive heaps of blocks of rough stone. Blocks 
which were improvised like the rest and procured no one knows 
where. The beams which served as props were tom from the 
neighbouring house-fronts and laid on the casks. When Bossuet 
and Gourfeyrac turned round, half the street was already barred 
with a rampart higher than a man. There is nothing like the 
hand of the populace for building everything that is built by 
demolishing. ^ 

Matelote and Gibelotte had mingled with the workers. Gibelotte 
went and came loaded with rubbish. Her lassitude helped on the 
barricade. She served the barricade as she would have served wine, 
with a sleepy air. 

An omnibus with two white horses passed the end of the street. 

Bossuet strode over the paving-stones, ran to it, stopped the driver, 
made the passengers alight, offered his hand to ‘the ladies,’ dis- 
missed the conductor, and returned, leading the vehicle and the 
horses by the bridle. 

‘Omnibuses,’ said he, ‘do not pass the Gorinthe. Non licet omnibus 
edire Corinthwn.* 

An instant later, the horses were unharnessed and went off at their 
w^ through the Rue Mond^tour, and the omnibus lying on its side 
cempieted die bar across the street. 

Marne Hucheloup, quite upset, had taken refuge in the Arst story. 

Her eyes were vague, and stared without seeing anything, and 
she cried in a low tone. Her terriAed shrieks did not dare to emerge 
her throat. 

/ipbe end of the world has come,’ she muttered. 

deiMited a kiss on Marne Hucheloup’s fat, red, wrinkled 
ni^^imdsakitoGrantaire: ‘MydearfdUow, 1 have always regarded 
a 1i^»nan’s neck as an infinitely delicate thing.* 

Giaatmm attmned the highest r^;ibns of tUthryamb. 
Matelote had mounted to the Arst floor coica more, Grantaire 
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seized her round her waist, and gave vent to long bursts of laughter 
at the window. 

'Matelote is homely I* he cried: 'Matdlote is of a dream of ugli- 
ness! Matelote is a chimaera. This is the secret of her birth: a 
Gothic Pygmalion, who was making gargoyles for cathedrals fell 
in love with one of them, the most horrible, one fine morning. He 
besought Love to give it life, and this produced Matelote. Look at 
her, citizens! She has chromate-of-lead-coloured hair, like Titian’s 
mistress, and she is a good girl. 1 guarantee that she will fight wdl. 
Every good girl contains a hero. As for Mother Hucheloup, she’s 
an old warrior. Look at her moustaches! She inherited them from 
her husband. A hussar indeed! She will fight too. These two alone 
will strike terror to the heart of the banlieue. Comrades, we shall 
overthrow the government as true as there are fifteen intermediary 
acids between margaric acid and formic acid; however, that is a 
matter of perfect indifference to me. Gentlemen, my father alsways 
detested me because I could not understand mathematics. I under- 
stand only love and liberty. I am Grantaire, the good fellow. 
Having never had any money, I never acquired the habit of it, and 
the result is that I have never lacked it; but, if I had been rich, 
tlicre would have been no more poor people! You would have seen! 
Oh, if the kind hearts only had fat purses, how much better things 
would go! I picture myself Jesus Christ with Rothschild’s fortune! 
How much good he would do! Matelote, embrace me! You arc 
voluptuous and timid! You have cheeks which invite the kiss of a 
sister, and lips which claim the kiss of a lover.’ 

‘Hold your tongue, you cask!’ said Courfeyrac. 

Grantaire retorted: — 

T am the capitoul* and the master of the fioral games!’ 

Enjolras, who was standing on the crest of the barricade, gun in 
hand, raised his beautiful, austere face. Enjolras, as the reader 
knows, had something of the Spartan and of the Puritan in hki 
composition. He would have perished at Thermopylae with Leoni- 
das, and burned at Drogheda with Cromwell. 

‘Grantaire,* he shouted, ‘go get rid of the fumes of your wine somcr 
where else than here. This is die place for enthusiasm, not for 
drunkenness. Don’t disgrace the barricade!’ 

This angry speech produced a singular effect on Grantaire. One 
would have said that he had had a glass of cold wat^ fiutig in W 
face. He seemed to be rendered suddenly sober. 

He sat down, put his elbows on a tabic near the window, look^ 
at Enjolras wth indescribable gentleness, and said to him;~ 

‘Let me sleep here.’ \ 

‘Go and sleep somewhere sjsc,’ cried Enjolras. A : 

•' Mttiuc^M£!'of!u!erttfT<natoafe^ - 
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3|ijEt Grantaircy stiU keeping iiis tender and troubled eyes fixed 
on jtkkn^ rcfplied: — 

*Let me sleep here,-r-«ntil I die.* 

Enjolras regarded him with disdainful eyes:— ^ 

‘Grantaire, you are incapable of believing, of thinking, of willing^ 
of living, and of dying.* 

Orantaire replM in a grave tone:— 

‘You will see,’ 

He stammered a few more imintelligible words, then hs head 
fen heavily on the table, and, as is the usual effect of the ^cond 
period of inebriety, into which Enjolras had roughly and abruptly 
thnist him, an instant later he had fallen asleep. 


4 , An Attempt to console the Widow Huchehup 

Bahorel, in ecstasies over the barricade, shouted: — ‘Here’s the 
street in its low-necked dress! How well it looks!’ 

CSourfeyrac, as he demolished the wine-shop to some extent, 
sought to console the widowed proprietress. 

‘Mother Hucheloup, weren’t you complaining the other day 
because you had had a notice served on you for infringing the law, 
because Gibelotte shook a counterpane out of your window?’ 

‘Yes, my good Monsieur Oourfeyrac. Ah! good Heavens, arc 
you going to put that table of mine in your horror, too? And it 
was for the counterpane, and also for a pot of dowers which fell 
from the attic window into the street, that the government 
collected a fine of a hundred francs. If that isn’t an abomination, 
what is!’ 

‘Well, Mother Hucheloup, we are avenging you.’ 

Mother Hucheloup did not appear to understand very dearly the 
benedf which she was to derive from these reprisals made on her 
account. She was satisfied after the manner of that Arab woman, 
whb, having recdved a box on the ear from her husband, went 
to complain to her father, and oded for vengeance, saying: ‘Father, 
you owe my husband affront for affront.’ The fiither asked: ‘On 
¥^3i0h cheek did you blow?’ ‘On the left dheek.* The 

slapped her ri^pkt cheek eaad said? ‘Now you are satisfied. Go 
tell your htnfoand diat he bcsxed my daughto-’s ears, and that I 
boaed his wifeV 

Recmltshadiuidveth Woeionen hadlw 
under thdir Ibtouses n harrel of powder, a basl^t cxmtahung bo^ca 
of dtciol, two or three camivd tcMCchoi, and .0 haidEet wi^ 
fire-pots, from the King’s festh^.’ fostiyal was very 
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recent, having taken place on the ist of May. It was said that these 
munitions came from a grocer in the Faubourg Saint-Anioine 
named P^in. They smashed the only street lantern in the Rue de 
la Chanvrerie, the lantern corresponding to one in the Rue Saint- 
Denis, and all the lanterns in the surrounding streets, the Mond<^ 
tOTir, du Cygne, des Pr^cheurs, and de la Grande and de la Petite- 
Truanderie. 

Enjolras, Combeferre, and Courfeyrac directed everything. Two 
barricades were now in process of construction at once, both of 
them resting on the Corinthe house and forming a right angle; the 
larger shut off the Rue de la Chanvrerie, the other closed &e Rue 
Monddtour, on the side of the Rue de Gygne. This last barricade^ 
which was very narrow, was constructed only of casks and paving- 
stones* There were about fifty workers on it; thirty were armed with 
guns; for, on their way, they had effected a wholesale loan from an 
armourer’s shop. 

Nothing could be more bizarre and at the same time more motley 
than this troop. One had a round-jacket, a cavalry sabre, and two 
holster-pistols, another was in his shirt-sleeves, with a round hat, and 
a powder-horn slung at his side, a third wore a plastron of nine 
sheets of grey paper and was armed with a saddler’s awl. There waa 
one who was shouting: ^Let us exterminate them to the last man and 
die at the point of our bayonet.’ This man had no bayonet. Another 
spread out over his coat the cross-belt and cartridge-box of a 
National Guardsman, the cover of the cartridge-box being orna- 
mented with this inscription in red worsted : Public Order, There were 
a great many guns bearing the numbers of thel egions, few hats, no 
cravats, many bare arms, some pikes. Add to this, all ages, all sorts 
of faces, small, pale young men, and bronzed longshoremen. All 
were in haste; and as they helped each other, they discussed the 
possible chances. That they would receive succour about three 
o’clock in the morning — that they were sure of one regiment, that 
Paris would rise. Terrible sayings with which was mingled a sort 
of cordial joviality. One would have pronounced them brothers, but 
they did not know each other’s names. Great perils have this fine 
characteristic, that they bring to light the fraternity of strangers. A 
fire had been lighted in the kitchen, and there they were engaged 
in moulding into bullets, pewter mugs, spoons, forks, and ail the 
brass table-ware of the establishment. In the midst it all, they 
drank. Caps and buckshot were mixed pell-mell on the tables ewith 
glasses of wine. In the billiard-hall, Marne Huebdoup, Mat lote^ 
and Gibdiottte, variously modified by terror, which had stupefied 
one, rezKlefed another breathless, and roused the third, were 
tearing up old dish-cloths and maldiig lint; three snsurgeiits wane 
assisting them, three bushy-haired, jolly Uadm with beards aiis4 
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moustaches, who plucked away at the linen with the fingers of 
seamstresses and who made them tremble. 

I7he man of lofty stature whom Courfeyrac, Combeferre, and 
Enjolras had observed at the moment when he joined the mob at 
the corner of the Rue des Blllettes, was at work on ibe smaller 
barricade and was making himself useful there. Gavroche was 
working on the larger one. As for the young man who ha^ been 
waiting for Courfeyrac at his lodgings, and who had inquired for 
M. Marius, he had disappeared at about the time when the omnibus 
had been overturned. \ 

Gavroche, completely carried away and radiant, had undeiWken 
to get everything in readiness. He went, came, mounted, descended, 
re-mounted, whistled, and sparkled. He seemed to be Acre foit the 
encouragement of all. Had he any incentive? Yes, certainly, his 
poverty; had he wings? yes, certainly, his joy. Gavroche was a 
whirlwind. He was constantly visible, he was incessantly audible. 
He filled the air, as he was everywhere at once. His was a sort of 
almost irritating ubiquity; no halt was possible with him. The 
enormous barricade felt him on its haunches. He troubled the 
loungers, he »cited the idle, he reanimated the weary, he grew 
impatient over the thoughtful, he inspired gayety in some, find 
breath in others, wrath in others, movement in all, now pricking a 
student, now biting an artisan, he alighted; paused, flew off again, 
hovered over the tumult, and the effort, sprang from one party to 
another, murmuring and humming, and harassed the whole 
company; a fly on the immense revolutionary coach. 

Perpetual motion was in his little arms and perpetual clamour in 
his little lungs. 

* Courage! more paving-stones! more casks! more machines! 
Where are you now? A hod of plaster for me to stop this hole 
witib! Your barricade is very small. It must be carried up. Put 
everything on it, fling everything there, stick it all in. Break down 
the house. A barricade is Mother Cfibou’s tea. Hullo, here’s a 
glass door.’ 

This elicited an exclamation from the workers. 

glass door? what do you expect us to do with a glass door, 
tubercle?’ 

^Hercules yourselves!’ retorted Gavipche. *A glass door is an 
cxeellent thing in a barricade. It does not prevent an attack, but 
it prevents ibe enemy taking It. So you’ve never prigged apples 
a wadt vtbere dtere were broken bottles? A glass door cuts the 
' of the National Guard when they try to mount on the barti- 

cai&. Pardtf glass is a treach^us thing. Well, you haven’t a very 
v^iy imagination, comrades.’ • 

was furious over his tr^erless pis^. He went fr^ 
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one to another, demanding: *A gun, I want a gun! Why don’t you 
give me a gunt’ 

‘Give you a gun!* said Gombeferre. 

‘Come now!’ said Gavroche, ‘why not? I had one in 1830 when 
we had a dispute with Charles X.* 

Enjolras shrugged his shoulders. 

‘When there are enough for the men, we will give some to die 
children.* 

Gavroche wheeled round haughtily, and answered : — 

‘If you are killed before me, I shall take yours,’ 

‘Gamin!’ said Enjolras. 

‘Greenhorn!’ said Gavroche. 

A dandy who had lost his way and who lounged past the end of 
the street created a diversion! Gavroche shouted to him: — 

‘Come with us, young fellow! well now, don’t we do anything 
for this old country of ours?’ 

The dandy fled. 


5, Preparations 

The journals of the day which said that that nearly impregnabU 
stnicturey of the barricade of the Rue de la Chanvrerie, as they call it, 
reached to the level of the first floor, were mistaken. The fact is, 
that it did not exceed an average height of six of seven feet. It was 
built in such a manner that the combatants could, at their wiU, 
cither disappear behind it or dominate the barrier and even scale 
its crest by means of a quadruple row of paving-stones placed on top 
of each o^er and arranged as steps in die interior. On the outside, 
the front of the barricade, composed of piles of paving-stones and 
casks bound together by beams and plai^, which were entangled 
in the wheels of Anccau’s dray and of the overturned omnibus, had' 
a bristling and inextricable aspect. 

An aperture large enough to allow a man to pass through had ^ 
been made between the wall of the houses and the extremity of thd 
barricade which was furthest frHom die wine-shop, so that an exit 
was possible at this point The pole of the tmmibus was placed up- 
right and held up with ropes, and a red Sag, fastened to this p<^, 
floated over die barricade. 

The litde Mond^tohr barricade, hiddoi bdihid the vdne-dicp' ' 
buying, was not visible. The two barricades unib^ f<»m^ a ver^^j: 
table redoubt Enjolras and Courfeyrac had not thoi^t fit 
barricade the other fragment of the Rti^ Monddtour 
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thiough the Rue des Pr^eurs an issue into the Halks, ^hing^ 
SK> doubt, to preserve a possible communication with the outside^L 
and not entertaining much fear of an attack through the dangerous 
and difficult street of the Rue des Prdchcurs. 

With the exception of this issue which was left free, and which 
constituted what Folard in his strategical style would ^ve termed 
a branchi and taking into account, also, the narrow/ cutting 
arranged on the Rue de la Ghanvrerie, the interior of the barricade, 
where the wine-shop formed a salient angle, presented an irre- 
gular square, closed on all ndes. There existed an int^al of 
twenty paces between the grand barrier and the lofty housM which 
formed the background of the street, so that one might s^ that 
tl^ barricade rested on these houses, all inhabited, but plosed 
from top to bottom. 

All this work was performed without any hindrance, in less tlian 
an hour, and without this handful of bold men seeing a single bear- 
skin cap or a single bayonet make their appearance. The very 
bourgeois who still ventured at this hour of riot to enter the Rue 
Saint-Denis, cast a glance at the Rue de la Ghanvrerie, caught 
sig^t of the barricade, and redoubled their pace. 

The two barricades being finished, and the fiag run up, a /table 
wa$ dragged out of the wine-shop; and Gourfeyrac mounted on 
the table. Enjolras brought the square coffer, and Gourfeyrac 
opened it. This coffer was filled with cartridges. When the mob 
saw the cartridges, a tremor ran through ffie bravest, and a 
momentary silence ensued. 

Gourfeyrac distributed them with a smile. 

Each one received thirty cartridges. Many had powder, and 
set about making offiers with the bullets which they had run. As 
fixr the barrel of powder, it stood on a table on one side, near the 
door, and was held in reserve. 

The alarm beat which ran through all Parh^ did not cease, but 
it had finally come to be nothing more than a monotonous noise to 
whi^ they no longer paid any attention. This noise retreated at 
tiinas, and again chrinv near, with melancholy undulations. 

loaded the gims and carbines, all together, without haste, 
with solemn gravity. Enjolras went and stationed three sentinok 
OUttide the bmicades, one in the Ruckle la Ghanvrerie, the second 
in die Rue des Pr^heurs, tiie third at the confer of the Rue dc la 
fttite Truauidcrie. 

tPhe^ lliie barricades ha\^ been built, posts asi^igned, the 
gux»f Ibauied the todtinek stationed, they waikxi, alozse in ffiose 
r^ubtaitie sheets tiirough whidb V9 one pass^ hmger, 
those dux:^ which seemed and jn 

no^uiHan the-deepep^ 
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shades of twilight which was (hawing on, in the midst of that 
silence through which something could he Mt advancing, and 
which had about it something tragic and terrifying, isolated, anned, 
determined, and tranquil* 


6, Waiting 

During those hours of waiting, what did they do? We must needs 
tdl, since this is a matter of history. 

While the men made bullets and the women lint, while a large 
saucepan of melted brass and lead, destined to the bullet-mould 
smoked over a glowing brazier, whUe the sentinels watched, weapon 
in hand, on the barricade, while Enjolras, whom it was impossible 
to divert, kept an eye on the sentinels, CombefeiTe, Gourfeyrac, 
Jean Prouvatre, Feuilly, Bossuet, Joly, Bahorel, and some others, 
sought each other out and unit^ as in the most peaceful days of 
their conversations in their student life, and, in one comer of this 
wine-shop which had been converted into a casement, a couple of 
paces distant from the redoubt which they had built, with their 
carbines loaded and primed resting against the h^cks of their chairs, 
these fme young fellows, so (dose to a supreme hour, began to recite 
love verses. 

What verses? These: — 

Vous rappelez-vous nohre douce vie, 

Lorsque nous ^tions si jeunes tous deux,^ 

£t que nous n’avions au coeur d^autre envie 
due d*toe bien mis et d’toe amoureux, 

Lorsqu’en ajoutant votre age k mm age, 

Nous ne comptions pas k deux .quarante ans, 

£t que, dans notre humble et petit mthu^e, 
iWt, m6me Phiver, nous ^tait printemps? 

Beaux jours! Manuel 6tait fier et sage, 

Paris s’asseyait k de stunts banquets, 

Foy lan^it la foudre, et votre eemta^e 
Avait une ^pingle oh je me piquais. 

Tout vous contGooplait Avocat sans cauMs, 
d^nd je voiits mei^ au hmio diner, 

Vous ddez k^e aupohat que tes roses ' 

Me I’eflfet de se rctoumar. 
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Je les entendais dire: £st elle belle! 

Coxnme die sent bon! Quels cheveux k dots! 
Sous son mantdet elle cache une aile. 

Son bonnet charmant est k peine ^clos. 

J’errais avec toi, pressant ton bras souple. 

Les passants croyaient que Tamour charms 
Avait mari^, dans notre heureux couple, 

Le doux mois d’avril au beau mois de mai. 

Nous vivions caches, contents, porte close, 
D6vorant I’amour, bon iruit ddendu, 

Ma bouche n’avait pas dit une chose 
Que d6jk ton cceur avait r^pondu. 

La Sorbonne ^tait Pendroit bucolique 
Oil je t’adorais du soir au matin. 

C’est ainsi qu’une ime amoureuse applique 
La carte du Tendre au pays Latin. 

O place Maubert! 6 place Dauphine! 

Quand, dans le taudis frais et printanier, 

Tu tirais ton bas sur ton jambe nne, 

Je voyais un astre au fond du grenier. 

J*ai fort lu Platon^ mais rien ne m’en reste; 

Mieux que Malebranche et que Lamennais 
Tu me d^montrais la bonto cdeste 
Avec une deur que tu me donnais. 

Je t’obdssais, tu m’^tab soumbe; 

O grenier dord! te lacerl te voir 
Aller et venir dks Paube en chembe, 

Mirant ton jeune dront k ton vieux miroir! 

£t qui done pourrait perdre la m^moire 
Dc CCS temps d*aurore et de drmamrat, 

De rubans, de deurs, de gaze et de moire, 

Ob Pamour b^gaye un argot charmant? 

Nos jardins ^taient un pot de tulipe; 

Tu masqtiab la vitre avec un jupon; 

Je wenab le bol de terre de pipe, 

£t je te donnab le tasse en japon. 

Et ces grands msdheurs qui mms &bas<mt rirerl 
Ton xnanchon htiMf ton boa perdu! 

£t ce cher portrait du divin. Shalcespeare 
Qp’un soir pour soupdr nous avons vendul 
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J’^tais mendiant et toi charitable. 

Je baisais au vol tes bras frais et ronds. 

Dante in folio nous scrvait de table 

Pour manger gaiment un cent de marrons. 

La premiere fois qu’en mon joyeux bouge 
Je pris un baiser k ton i^vre en feu, 

Qjaand tu t’en alias d6coiff(£e et rou|^, 

Je restai tout pile et je crus en Dleu! 

Te rappelles-tu nos bonheurs sans nombre, 

Et tons ces fichus changes en chiffons? 

Oh que de soupirs, de nos coeurs pleins d’ombrc, 

Se sont envol6s dans les cieux profonds! * 

The hour, the spot, these souvenirs of youth recalled, a few stars 
which began to twinkle in the sky, the funeral repose of those 
deserted streets, the imminence of the inexorable adventure which 
was in preparation, gave a pathetic charm to these verses murmured 
in a low tone in the dusk by Jean Prouvaire, who, as we have said, 
was a gentle poet. 

* Do you remember our tweet life, when we were both to young, and when we had no 
other denre in our heartt than to be wdl dreaMxi and in love? When, by adding your age 
to my age, we could not count forty yean between ui, and when, in our humble and tiny 
houtehold, everything wat tpring to ui even in winter. Fair days! Manuel was proud and 
wite, Parit tat at tacred banquett, Foy latmched thunderbolts, and your corsage had a pin, 
on which I pricked myself. Everything gazed upon you. A briefless lawyer, when I took 
you to the tado to dine, you were so beautiful that ihio rotes seemed to me to turn round, 
and I heard them say: b she not beauti&il! How good she smells! What billowing hairl 
Beneath her mantle dto hides a wing. Her charming bcamet is hardly unfolded. 1 wandered 
with thee, pressing thy supple arm. Ihe pan^rs-by thought dmt love bewitched had 
wedded, in our happy cou]^ the gentle month of April to the lair month of May. We 
lived concealed, content, Moth closed doors, devouring love, that sweet forbidden fruit. 
My moudi had not uttered « dung when thy heart had already responded. The Sorbonne 
was the bucolic iqpot where I adored thee i^m eve dll mom. *Tis thus that an amorous 
soul aisplies the chait of the Tender to the latin country. O Race Maubertl O Place 
Dauphinel When in the iiesh spHng-like hut thou didst draw thy stockiiig on thy delicate 
leg, I saw a star in the depths of the garret. I have read a great deal cd* Plato, but nothing 
of it remaini by me; better tb#n Malebranche and than Lamennais diou didst demonstrate 
to me odesdal goodness with a flower which thou gavest to me, I obeyed &ee^ thou didst 
submit to me ; oh gflded garret I to lace thee 1 to behold thee going and coming dawn 

in thy at thy young brow in thine ancient mirror! And who, than, would 

forego 'the memory of diosc day» of aurora and the firmament, of flowms, of gauae and 
of moire, when Itsye stammers a charming dang? Our gardens consisted of a pot of 
thou didst snaA ^e window widi thy petticoat; I took the earthenware howl and 1 gave 
thee the Japanese cup. And those great misfortunes udiich made us lau|^! Thy culT 

Koithrf. *V bo« io«l And «i»t aw portnUt (>t Ae cBriM ShdKWeM. whi* 

one evening that we ought sup! I was a beggar and thou wort chark^le. I kiised thy 
round arms in haste. A folio Danioserved us as a table on which to 
worth Of chestnuk The first time that, in my joyous den, I snatched a kiss from thy 
lip, whm thou wentest forth* dishevdl^ and bhxshing, 1 turned deatWy ind ^ 
believed in God. Dod thou remfi our innumerable joys, efd all tlfom frj 

rags? tth! what d^ from our hearts fiiS of gloom fiwtimed forth ^^heavwldy , 
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In the meEntime, a lamp had been l%hted in^e small barricade, 
md in the large one, one of tibusse wax torches such as ai^ to be met 
wdb on Shrove-Tu^ay in front of vdiides loaded with magB, on 
their way to la Gourtine. These torches, as the reader has seen, came 
horn the faubourg Saint-Antoine. 

The torch had bee placed in a sort of cage pf pavix3g««tones closed 
on three sides to shelter it from the' wind, and di^osed in such a 
feshion that all the light fell on the flag. The street and the mnicade 
remained sunk in gloom, and nothing was to be seen excem the red 
fiag formidably illuminated as by an enormous dark>lantem« 

This light enhanced the scarlet of the flag, with an indesmbable 
and terrible purple* 


7. The Man Recndted in the Rue des BUlettes 

Night was fully come, nothing made its appearance. All that they 
heard was confused noises, and at intervals, fusillades; but these 
were rare, badly sustained and distant. This respite, which was 
dius proloi^ed, was a sign that the Government was tai^ng its /time, 
and collecting its forces. These fifty men were waiting for' sixty 
thousand. 

Enjolras felt attacked by that impatience which seuKS on strong 
souls on the threshold of redoubtable events. He went in search of 
Gavroche, who had set to making cartridges in the tap«room, by 
the dubious light of two candles placed on the counter by way of 
precaution, on account of the powder which was scattered on the 
tables. These two candles cast no gleam outside. The insurgents 
had, moreover, taken pains not to have any light in the upper stories* 
^ Gavroche was de^y preoccupied at that moment, but not 
panedsdy with bis cartridges. The man of the Rue des Billettes had 
just entered the taproom and had sc&ted himself at the table which 
was the least lighted. A musket of large model had £iBen to his 
riuire, and he Md it between his kgs. Gavroche, who had been, 
vip to that moment, distracted by a hundred things, had 

not even jeen this man. 

When 1 ^ entered, Gavrodie followed him mechanically with 
his eyes, admirix^ pm; then, allf at once, when the man was 
seated, the street urchin spmng to his feet. Any one who had S|»ied 
igioii shat man up to that moment, would have seem that he was 
thclNurricadeimd intte 
but, jEhom the moment When he had entered 
dm rooim iie had into a smt of brown study, and no longer 
seemed to eoe anything that was pnag on. gamin approach 
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this pemiv€ personage, and began to step around him on tiptoe, as 
one walks in the vicinity of a person whom one is of waking. 

At the same time, over his childish countenance, which was, at once 
so impudent and so serious, so giddy and so profound, so gay and 
so heart-breaking, passed all those grimaces of an old man which 
signify; Ah bah! impossible! My sight is bad! I am dreaming! can 
this be? no, it is not! but yes! why, no! etc, Gavroche balanced on 
his heeh, clenched both fists in his pockets, moved his neck around 
like a bird, expended in a gigantic pout all the sagacity of his lower 
lip. He was astounded, uncertain, incredulous, convinced, daazled. 
He had the mien of the chief of the eunuchs in the slave mart, dis- 
covering a Venus among the blowsy females, and the air of an 
amateur recognizing a Raphael in a heap of daubs. His whole 
being was at work, the instinct which scents out, and the intelligence 
which combines. It was evident that a great event had happened 
in Gavroche’s life. 

It was at the most intense point of this preoccupation that 
Enjolras accosted him. 

‘You are small,’ said Enjolras, ‘you will not be seen. Go out of 
the barricade, slip along close to the houses, skirmish about a bit 
in the streets, and come back and tell me what is going on.’ 

Gavroche raised himself on his haunches. 

‘So the little chaf^ are good for something! that’s very lucky! I’ll 
go ! In the meanwhile, trust to the little fellows, and distrust the big 
ones,’ And Gavroche, raising his head and lowering his voice, 
added, as he indicated the man of the Rue des Billettes: — 

‘Do you sec that big fellow there?’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘He’s a police spy.’ 

‘Arc you sure of it?’ 

‘It isn’t two weeks since he pulled me off the cornice of the Port 
Royal, where I was taking the air, by my ear.’ 

Enjolras hastily quitted the urchin and murmured a few words 
in a very low tone to a longshoreman from the wine-docks who 
chanced to be at hand. The man left the room, and returned 
almost immediately, accompanied by three others. The four men, 
four porters with broad shoulders, went and placed themselves 
without doing anything to attract his attention, behind the table 
on which the man of the Rue des Billettes was leaning with his 
elbows. They were evidently ready to hurl themselves upon him. 

The Enjolras approached the man and demanded of him:*-*- 

‘Who are you?’ 

At this abmpt query, the man started. He plunged his gage deep 
into Enjolras’ clear eyes and appeared to gra^ the latter’s measnhig* 
He tmSed a smile than whi^ nothing mmre dSsdainfixl* meve 
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energetic^ and more resolute could be seen in the world, and replied 
with haughty gravity: — 

‘I sec what it is* Well, ycsl* 

‘You are a police spy?’ 

‘I am an agent of the authorities.’ 

And your name?’ 

‘Javcrt/ 

Enjolras made a sign to the four men. In the twinkling of an eye, 
bef re Jav^t had time to turn round, he was collared, thro\^ down, 
pinioned and searched. \ 

T ey found on him a little round card pasted between twp pieces 
of gl 'ss, and bearing on one side the arms of France, en^aved, 
and with this motto: Supervision and vigilance, and on the other this 
note: ‘J avert, inspector of police, aged fifty-two,’ and the signature 
of the Prefect of Police of that day, M. Gisquet. 

Besides this, he had his watch and his purse, which contained 
several gold pieces. They left him his purse and his watch. Under 
the watch, at the bottom of his fob, they felt and seized a paper in 
an envelope, which Enjolras unfolded, and on which he read these 
five lines, written in the very hand of the Prefect of Police: — 

‘As soon as his political mission is accomplished. Inspector Javert 
will make sure, by special supervision, whether it is true that the 
malefactors have instituted intrigues on the right bank of the Seine, 
near the Jena bridge.’ 

The search ended, they lifted Javert to his feet, bound his arms 
behind his back, and fastened him to that celebrated post in the 
middle of the room which had formerly given the wine-shop its name. 

Gavroche, who had looked on at the whole of this scene and had 
approved of everything with a silent toss of his head, stepped up to 
Javert and said to him: — 

Tt’s the mouse who has caught the cat.’ 

All this was so rapidly executed, that it was all over when those 
about the wine-shop noticed it. 

Javert had not uttered a single cry. 

At the sight of Javert bound to the post, Gourfeyrac, Bossuet, 
Joly, Combeferre, and the men scattered over die two barricades 
came running up. 

Javert, widi his back to the post, thd so surrounded with mpes 
tlmt he could not make a movement, raised his head with the 
jiitrq>id serenity of the man who has never 1^. 

^Hc k a police spy,* said Enjolras. 

And turning to Javert: 'You will be shot ten minutes before the 
bi^cade is taken.* 

\ Javeart ffig^ed in his most imperi^ tonc;^ 

/r*Why n®t at once?’ 
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‘We arc saving our powder/ 

‘Then finish the business with a blow from a knife/ 

‘Spy/ said the handsome Enjolras, *we are judges and not 
assassins/ 

Then he called Gavrochc: — 

‘Here youi go about your business! Do what I tdd you!* 

T’m going!* cried Gavroche. 

And halting as he was on the point of setting out: — 

‘By the way, you will give me his gun!* and he added: ‘I leave 
you the musician, but 1 want the clarinet/ 

The gamin made the military salute and passed gayly through 
the opening in the large barricade. 


8. Many Interrogation Poinis with Regard to a Certain Le Cabuc 
whose name may not have been Le Cabuc 

The tragic picture which we have undertaken would not be com- 
plete, the reader would not see these grand moments of social birth- 
pangs in a revolutionary birth, which contain convulsion mingled 
with effort, in their exact and real relief, were we to omit, in the 
sketch here outlined, an incident full of epic and savage horror 
which occurred almost immediately after Gavroche’s departure. 

Mobs, as the reader knows, are like a snowball, and collect as 
they roll along, a throng of tumultuous men. These men do not ask 
each other whence they come. Among the passers-by who had 
joined the rabble led by Enjolras, Combeferre, and Courfcyrac, 
there had been a person wearing the jacket of a street porter, which 
was very threadbare on the shoulders, who gesticulated and vocifer- 
ated, and who had the look of a drunken savage. This man, whose 
name or nickname was Le Cabuc, and who was, moreover, an 
utter stranger to those who pretended to know him, was very drunk, 
or assumed the appearance of being so, and had seated himself 
with several others at a table which they had dragged outside of the 
wine-shop. This Cabuc, while making those who vied wiffi him 
drunk, seemed to be examining with a thoughtful air the large 
house at the extremity of the barricade, whose five stories Com- 
manded the whole street and faced the Rue Saint-Ddus. AH at once 
heexdaimed: — 

‘Do you know, comrades, it is ffom that house ybnder that we 
must &pe. When we are at the windows, the deuce is in it if any me 
can advance into the street!* 

‘Yes, but the house is dosed,* said one dT the dnnk^ 

‘Let knotkf ' 
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‘They will not open.’ 

‘Let m break in the door i’ 

Le Gabuc runs to the door» which had a very massive knocker, 
and Imocks. Tbe door opens not. He strikes a second blow. No,one 
answers. A third stroke, Tbe same ^nce. 

‘Is thercf any one here?* shouts Gabuc. 

Nothing stirs. 

Then he seizes a gun and begins to batter the door with[ the butt 
end. 

It was an ancient alley door, low, vaulted, narrow, solid, ^tirely 
of oak, lined on die inside with a sheet of iron and iron stays, a 
genuine prison postern. The blows from the butt end of the gun 
made the house tremble, but did not shake the door. 

Nevertheless, it is probable that the inhabitants were disturbed, 
for a tiny, square window was finally seen to open on the third story, 
and at ^is aperture appeared the reverend and terrified face of a 
grey-haired old man, who was the porter, and who held a candle. 

The man who was knocking paused. 

‘Gendemen,’ said the porter, ‘what do you want?’ 

‘Open!’ said Gabuc. 

‘That cannot be, gentlemen.* j 

‘Open, nevertheless.’ 

‘Impossible, gentlemen.’ 

Le Gabuc took his gun and aimed at the porter; but as he was 
below, and as it was very dark, the porter d^ not seen him. 

‘Will you open, yes or no?’ 

‘No, gendemen,’ 

‘Do you say no?’ 

‘I say no, my good — * 

The porter did not finish. The diot was fired; the ball entered 
under his chin and came out at the nape of his nedc, after traversmg 
the jugular vein. 

Ihe old man fell back without a sigh. The candle fell and was 
etRtinguish^ and nothing more was to be seen except a motionless 
head lymg on the sill of the small window, and a little whitish 
u^ch dojated off towards the roof. 

‘Thet^i’ said Le Gabuc, dropping the butt end of his gun to the 

Ife had haxdiy uttered this word^ ahesn he |elt a hand laid on his 
with the weight of an eagle’s talon, and he heard a voice 
to ^ ^ ^ , 

:^ipn‘yoar lames,* 

' The murderer turned round and saw befe^ him 0^^ 

white&ce. 

^ Enjc^ria bdd a pismt in hh hai^ 
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He had hastened up at the sound of the discharge* 

He had seiaed Cabuc^s collar, blouse, shirt, and suspender with 
his left hand* 

‘On your knees 1* he repeated. 

And, with an imperious motion, the frail young man of twenty 
years l^nt the thickset and sturdy porter like a reed, and brought 
him to his knees in the mire* 

Le Cabuc attempted to resist, but he seemed to have been seized 
by a superhuman hand. 

Enjolras, pale, with bare neck and dishevelled hair, and his 
woman’s face, had about him at that moment something of the 
antique Themis. His dilated nostrils, his downcast eyes, gave to 
his implacable Greek profile that expression of wrath and that 
expression of Chastity, which as the ancient world viewed the 
matter, befit Justice. 

The whole barricade hastened up, then all ranged themselves in 
a circle at a distance, feeling that it was impossible to utter a word 
in the presence of the thing which they were about to behold. 

Le Cabuc, vanquished, no longer tried to struggle, and trembled 
in every limb. 

Enjolras released him and drew out his watch. 

‘Collect youraelf,’ said he. ‘Think or pray. You have one minute.^ 
‘Mercy r murmured the murderer; then he dropped his head and 
stammered a few inarticulate oaths. 

Enjolras never took his eyes off of him : he allowed a minute to 
pass, then he replaced his watch in his fob. That done, he grasped 
Le Cabuc by the hair, as the latter coiled himsdf into a ball at his 
knees and shrieked, and placed the muzzle of the pistol to his ear. 
Many of those intrepid men, who had so tranquiUy entered upon 
the most terrible of adventures, turned aside their heads. 

An explosion was heard, the assassin fell to the pavement face 
downwa^. 

Enjolras straightened hinaself up, and cast a convinced and 
severe glance around him. Then he spumed the corpse with his 
foot and said: — 

‘Throw that outside/ 

Three men raised the body of the unhappy wretch, which was 
still agitated by the last mcdbanical convulsions of the life that had 
fled, and flung it over the little barricade into the Rue Monddtour. 

Enjolras was thoughtful. It is impossible to say what grandiose 
shadows slowly spread over his redoubtable serenity. All at once 
he raised his voice. 


A silence fdl upon them. ^ i ju 

‘CStiwta,’ Eiyolm, Vtot that man ^ wtot 1 

have rfnn* » horrible. He killed, therefore I killed hntu 1 bad to do 
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it, because insurrection must have its discipline. Assassination is 
even more of a crime here than elsewhere; we are under the 
id the Revolution, we are the priests of the Republic, we are the 
victims of duty, and must not be possible to slander our combsLt. 1 
have, therefore, tried that man, and condemned him to death* As 
for myself, constrmned as 1 am to do what I have don^, and yet 
abhorring it, I have judged myself also, and you shall ^oon see to 
what I have condemned myself.* 

Those who listened to him shuddered. 

‘We will share thy fate,’ cried Combeferre. 

‘So be it,’ replied Enjolras. ‘One word more. In executing this 
man, I have obeyed necessity; but necessity is a mox^ter of the old 
world, necessity’s name is Fatality. Now, the law of progre^ is, that 
monsters shall disappear before ^e angels, and that Fatality shall 
vanish before Fraternity. It is a bad moment to pronounce the word 
love. No matter, I do pronounce it. And I glorify it. Love, the 
future is thine. Death, I make use of thee, but I hate thee. Citizens, 
in the future there will be neither darkness nor thunderbolts; 
neither ferocious ignorance, nor bloody retaliation. As there will be 
no more Satan, there will be no more Michael. In the future no 
one will kill any one else, the earth will beam with radiacice, the 
human race will love. The day will come, citizens, when all will be 
concord, harmony, light, joy and life; it will come, and it is in order 
that it may come that we are about to die.’ 

Enjolras ceased. His virgin lips closed; and he remained for some 
time standing on the spot where he had shed blood, in marble 
immobility. His staring eye caused those about him to speak in 
low tones. 

Jean Prouvaire and Combeferre pressed each other’s hands 
silently, and, leaning against each other in an angle of the barri- 
cade, they watched with an admiration in which there was some 
compassion, that grave young man, executioner and priest, com- 
posed of light, like crystal, and also of rock. 

Let us say at once that later on, sdfer the action, when the bodies 
were taken to the morgue and searched, a police agent’s card was 
found on Le Cabuc. llie author of this bo^ had in his hands, in 
1B48, the special report on this subject made to the Prefect of Police 
in 1832. ^ 

We will add, that if we are to believe a tradition of the police, 
j^ich is strange but probaldy wdl founded, Le Gabuc was CSa- 
^^esous. The feet is, that dating &om the dea^ ^ Cabuc, there 

f ( no longer any question of Claquesous. Qaquesoiis had nowhere 
any trace of his disappearance; he woukl seem to have amal- 
wth the invisibfe. His life had been all shadows, 
end'll nig^t. 
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The whole insurgent group was still under the influence of the 
emotion of that tragic case which had been so quickly tried and so 
quickly terminated, when Courfeyrac again beheld on the barri- 
cade, the small young man who had inquired of him that morning 
for Marius. 

This lad, who had a bold and reckless air, had come by night to 
join the insurgents. 




BOOK THIRTEfikTH; 
MARIUS ENTERS THE SHADOW 

I, From the Rue Plumet to the Qjtartier Saint^Dems 


The voice which had s^moned Marios through the twilight to 
the barricade of the Rue de la Ohanvrerie, had produced on him 
the effect of the voice of destiny. He wished to die; the opportunity 
presented itself; he knocked at the door of the tomb, a hand in the 
dsirkness offered him the key. These melancholy openings which 
take place in the gloom before despair, are tempting. Marius thrust 
aside the bar which had so often aUowed him to pass, emerged from 
the garden, and said: *1 will go.* 

Mad with grief, no longer conscious of anything hxed or solid in 
his brain, incapable of accepting anything henceforth of fate after 
those two months passed in the intoxication of youth and love, 
overwhelmed at once by all the reveries of despair, he had but one 
desire remaining, to m^e a speedy end of aU. 

He set out at rapid pace. He found himself most opportunely 
armed, as he had Javert*s pistols with him. 

The young man of whom he thought that he had caught a glimpse, 
had vanished from his sight in the street. 

Marius, who had emerged from the Rue Plumet by theboule* 
vard, traversed the Esplanade and the bridge of the Invalides, the 
Champs £lys6e$, the Place Louis XV, and reached the Rue de 
Rivoli. The shops were open there, the gas was burning unda: the 
arcades, women were making dieir purchases in the stalls, people 
were eating ices in the Caf6 I^ter, and nibbling small cakes at the 
English pastry-cook’s shop. Only a few posting-chakies were setting 
out at a gallop from the H6tel des Princes and the H6tel Meurice. 

Marhis entered the Rue Saint^Honor^ through the Pamigc 
Delorme. There the shc^ were closed, the merchants were chatting 
in ih>nt of their half-open doors, peo|^e were walking abou^ tiie 
street lanterns were lighted, beginning with the first floor, all tbt 
windenys were lighted as usual. There was cavalry on the Place du 
Palais-Royal. 

Maiiits fbllowed the Rue Sa^t-Honor6. Sn proportion as he left 
the Pakis-Royal bdtind him, there were fewer lighted windt^s* 
the shcfa were flist shut, no one was diattiig tm the thresholdi^ the 
ittreet .gi^ sc^bre, and, at the same time, tiie crowd incrcuMsd 
in densi^« For die passen-by now amounted to a crowd. No one 
could W to speak in this throng, and yet there arose floniita 
dull, de# murmur. 

Near me j&unlaln ^ Arbre^Sec, there were ‘assemfaUiges^ 

'' ' 
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motionless and bloomy groups which were to those who went and 
came as stones in the midst of running water. 

At the entrance to the Rue des Prouvaires, the crowd no longer 
walked. It formed a resisting, massive, solid, compact, almost 
impenetrable block of people who were huddled tc^ether, and 
conversing in low tones. There were hardly any black coats or 
round hats now, but smock frocks, blouses, caps, and bristling and 
cadaverous heads. This multitude undulated confusedly in the 
nocturnal gloom. Its whisperings had the hoarse accent ofia vibra- 
tion. Although not one of them was walking, a dull trampling was 
audible in the mire. Beyond this dense portion of the throng, in the 
Rue du Roule, in the Rue des Prouvaires, and in the exte^on of 
the Rue Saint-Honor^, there was no longer a single window in 
which a candle was burning. Only the solitary and diminishing 
rows of lanterns could be seen vanishing into the street in the 
distance. The lanterns of that date resembled large red stars, 
hanging to ropes, and shed upon the pavement a shadow which 
had the form of a huge spider. These streets were not deserted. 
There could be descried piles of guns, moving bayonets, and troops 
bivouacking. No curious observer passed that limit. There circu- 
lation ceased. There the rabble ended and the army began. / 

Marius willed with the will of a man who hopes no more. He had 
been summoned, he must go. He found a means to traverse the 
throng and to pass the bivouac of the troops, he shunned the patrols, 
he avoided the sentinels. He made a circuit, reached the Rue de 
B^thisy, and directed his coiurse towards the Halles. At the corner 
of the Rue des Bourdonnais, there were no longer any lanterns. 

After having passed the zone of the crowd, he had passed the 
limits of the troops; he found himself in something startling. There 
was no longer a passer-by> no longer a soldier, no longer a light, 
there was no one; solitude, silence, night, I know not what chill 
which seized hold upon one. Entering a street was like entering a 
cellar. 

He continued to advance. 

He todk: a few steps. Some one passed close to him at a run. Was 
it a man? Or a woman? Were there many of them? he could not 
have told. It had passed and vanished. 

Proceeding from circuit to circuit he reached a lane which he 
judged ^ be the Rue de la Poterie; near the middle of this street, 
he came contact with an obstacle. He extended bis hands. It was 
api ovorttmsed Mragcm; his foot recognized pools ofwat^,gulKes,and 
paving-slkmes sca^^*^ and piled up. A barricade had been be^n 
lime and abandoned. He climbed over the s^es and found him- 
sieSf on the other side of the barrier. He walked very near the strcct- 
Ifosts, is^^guided; himself idong the walls of die houses. A little 
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beyond the barricade, it seemed to him that he could make out 
something white in front of him* He approached, it took on a form. 
It was two white horses; the horses of ^e omnibus harnessed by 
Bossuet in the morning, who had been straying at random all day 
from street to street, and had finally halted there, with the weary 
patience of brutes who no more understand the actions of men, than 
man understands the actions of Providence. 

Marius left the horses behind him. As he was approaching a 
street which seemed to him to be the Rue du Contrat-Social, a shot 
coming no one knows whence, and traversing the darkness at 
random, whistled close by him, and the bullet pierced a brass 
shaving-dish suspended above his head over a hair-dresser*s shop. 
This pierced shaving-dish was still to be seen in 1848, in the Rue du 
Contrat-Social, at the corner of the pillars of the market. 

This shot still betokened life. From that instant forth he en- 
countered nothing more. 

The whole of this itinerary resembled a descent of black steps. 

Nevertheless, Marius pressed forwards. 


2, An OvdVs View of Paris 

A BEING who could have hovered over Paris that night with the 
wing of the bat or the owl would have had beneath his eyes a 
gloomy spectacle. 

All that old quarter of the Halles, which is like a city within a 
city, through which run the Rues Saint-Denis and Saint-Martin, 
where a thousand lanes cross, and of which the insurgents had made 
their redoubt and their stronghold, would have a|^)eared to him 
like a dark and enormous cavity hollowed out in the centre of Paris. 
There the glance fell into an abyss. Thanks to the broken lanterns, 
thanks to the closed windows, diere all radiance, all life, all sound, 
all movement ceased* The invisible police of the insurrection were 
on the watch everywhere, and maintained order, that is to say, 
night. The necessary tactics of insurrection are to drown small 
numbers in a vast obscurity, to multiply every combatant by the 
possibilities which that obscurity contains. At dusk, every wind w 
where a candle was burning received a shot. The l%ht waas extin- 
guished, sometiines the inhabitant was killed. H^ee nodiii^ was 
stirring. There >kras nodung but fright, mournings stupor in the 
houses; and in the streets, a sort of sacred horror. Not even the long 
rows oS windows and stores, the indentations of the chimneys, and 
ihc roo^ and dje vague reflections which are cast; back by the 
and ipuddy pavements, were visible, -to eye cast upward that 
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mm of shadows iikiight, perhaps, have caught a gliaopse here and 
dltere, at intervals, ^ indistinct gleams which Inroui^t out broken 
and eccentric lines, and profiles d singular buildings, some^hi^ 
like the lights which go and come in ruins; it was at such points 
that the barricades wore situated. The rest was a lake of obscurity, 
ioggy, heavy, and funeral, above which, in motionless and melan- 
choly outlines, rose the tower of Saint-jacques, die chttrch of Saint- 
Merry, and two or three more of those grand ^ifices of wpich man 
makes giants and the night makes phantoms. 

All around this deserted and disquieting labyrinth, in they^uarters 
where the Parisian circulation had not been annihilated, aim where 
a few street lanterns still burned, the aerial observer mig^t have 
distinguished the metallic gleam of swords and bayonets, the dull 
rumble of ardliery, and the swarming of silent battalions\ whose 
ranks were swelling from minute to minute; a formidable girdle 
which was slowly drawing in and around the insurrection. 

The invested quarter was no longer anything more than a 
monstrous cavern; everything there appeared to be asleep or 
motionless, and, as we have just seen, any street which one might 
borne to offered nothing but darkness. 

A wild darkness, full of traps, full unseen and formidable 
shocks, into which it was alarming to penetrate, and in which it 
was terrible to remain, where those who entered shivered before 
those whom they awaited, where those who waited shuddered 
before those who were coming. Invisible combatants were in- 
trenched at every corner of the street; snares of the sepulchre 
concealed In the density d night. All was over. No more light was 
to be hoped for, hencefordi, except the lightning of guns, no fiirther 
encounter except the abrupt and rapid apparition of death. Where? 
How? When? No one knew, but it was certain and inevitablct In 
this place which had been msurked outfdr the struggle, the Govern- 
ment, and the insurrectioti, the National Guai^, and poptdar 
societies, the bourgeois and the uprising, groping their vmy, were 
about to come into contact The necessity was the same for both. 
Tlie only possilde issue thenceforth was to emerge thence killed or 
conquerofs. A situadon so extreme, an obscmity so powerful, that 
most tsmjkl felt themselves seized with resolution, and the most 
daris^ widi terror* 

.Mcaeover, op tknh sides, the fuif^ the n^e, and the deteftm* 
natioD were eqidd. fot the one party, to advance meant death, and 
no one of retreating; for the odier, to remain meant death, 

and no one dreamed of flight. 

^ It was tndi^penaalde that all should be ended on dbe folhiwing 
day, thattriumfds should rest eitfaer here or there, that the insur- 
rection should prove itself a rev<^utimi or a ddbrmish. The Govern- 
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ment undmtbod this as well as ihe parties; the most uisigDiBcaht 
botirgeois felt it. Hence a ^oug^t of anguish which mis^^ed witb 
the impenetrable gloom of this quarter where all was at the point 
of being decided; hence a redoubled anxiety around that sUenoe 
whence a catastrophe was on the point of emerging. Here only one 
sound was audible^ a sound as heart-rending as the death n^de, as 
menacing as a malediction, the tocsin of Saint-Merry. Nothing 
could be more blood-curdling dxan the clamour of that wild and 
desperate bdl, wailing amid the shadows. 

As is often happens, nature seemed to have fallen into accord 
with what men were about to do. Nothing disturbed the harmony 
of die whole effect. The stars had disappeared, heavy clouds dllea 
the horizon with their melancholy folds. A black sky rested <»i these 
dead streets, as though an immense winding-sheqp were being 
outspread over this immense tomb. 

While a batde that was still wholly political was in preparation 
in the same locality which had alrauly witnessed so many revo- 
lutionary events, while youth, the secret associations, the schools, 
in the name of principles, and the middle classes, in the name of 
interests, were approachij^ preparatory to dadiing themselves to- 
gether, clasping and throwing each odm, while each one hastened 
and invited the last and decisive hour of the crisis, far away and 
quite outside of this fatal quarter, in the n^^jMrofound d^ths of 
the unfathomable cavides of that wretch^ oM Paris winch dis- 
appears under the sj^endour ofhappy and opulent Paris, ihesombre 
voice of the people could be heairi ^vix^ utterance to a dull roar, 

A fearful and sacred voice which is composed of the roar of the 
brute and of the word <^God, which terrihes the weak and which 
warns the wise, which comes bodi from bdow like the voice of the 
lion, and from on high like the voice of the thund^. 


j. Tht Extrem Edgfi 

Mawto had readied rh. oMa. 1'^ everyAing was stiU 
toon obtMv and mote motionless than m die noghboui^ 
Streets. One would have said that die glacial peace of the sepulchre 

had ijmwg forth finm *e earth and had 8pr«^ ow ^ 

Nieverti^eis^ a red g^ow brought out against foa mack 
ground the lakr rooft of the homes which barred^ Rue^ to 
Chanvtarie on the Saint-Eustache side. It was the rene^n « 
torch which was burning in the CloriBthe iMrricaife. Marias 
directed hh ttep» towards that red light It had drawn him to foe 
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March6-Aux-Poirto, and he caught a glimpse of the dark mouth 
of the Rue dcs Prficheurs. He entered it. The insurgents’ sentinel, 
was guarding the other end, did not see him. He felt that he 
was very close to that which he had come in search of, and he walked 
on tiptoe. In this manner he reached the elbow of that short section 
of the Rue Mond^tour which was, as the reader will remember, the 
cmly communication which Enjolras had pres^rml with the outside 
world. At the comer of the last house, on his left, he thrun his head 
forward, and looked into the fragment of the Rue Mondetom. 

A little beyond the angle of the lane and the Rue de la Clpnvrcrie 
which cast a broad curtain of shadow, in which he was him- 
self engulfed, he perceived some light on the pavement, W bit of 
the wine-shop, and beyond, a dickering lamp within a\sort of 
shapeless wall, and men crouching down with guns on their knees. 
All this was ten fathoms distant from him. It was the interior of 
the barricade. 

The houses which bordered the lane on the right concealed the 
rest of the wine-shop, the large barricade, and the flag from him. 

Marius had but a step more to take. 

Tlien the unhappy young man seated himself on a post, folded 
his arms, and fell to thinking about his father. , 

He thought of that heroic Colonel Pontmercy, who had lieen so 
proud a soldier, who had guarded the frontier of France under the 
Republic, and had touched the frontier of Asia under Napoleon, 
who had bdidd Genoa, Alexandria, Milan, Turin, Madrid, Vienna, 
Dresden, Berlin, Moscow, who had left on all the victorious battle- 
helds of Europe drops of that same blood, which he, Marius, had 
in his veins, who had grown grey before his time in discipline and 
a>mmand, who had lived with his swordbelt buckled, his epaulets 
foiling on his breast, his cockade bladkened with powder, his brow 
furrowed with his helmet, in barracks, in camp, in the bivouac, in 
ainbulances, and who, at the expiration of twenty years, had 
returned from the great wars with a scarred che^, a smiling 
tranquil, adniirable, pure as a child, having done 
5*’*ncc and nothii^ against her. 

He saM to himseli tiiai, jj^d also come now, that his houi* 

bad struck, that following his fofeer, in. was about to show him 
ixrave, intrepid, bold, to run to meet the bullets, to hm breast to 
teyemets, toshed his blood, m sede theenemy, fo seek death, dwst he 
aJbout to wage war in his turn and descend to the field of batde, 
field of batde upon wh&h he was to descmid was the 
jMmet, and that the war in which he wasabout toengage was civil war ! 

beheld civil war laid open like a gtdf heforc htob and 
lUs wsui about fo faR Then he 

; ife <£^ &therV swords ‘which 1^ grandiad^ had jn^ 
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to a second^dealer^ and which he had so moixridUHy regretted^ He 
said to hiiDsdf that that chaste and vahant sword had done well to 
escape from him, and to depart in wrath into die gloom; that if it 
had thus fled, it was because it was intelligent and because it had 
foreseen the future; that it had had a presentiment of this rebdlion, 
the war of the gutters, the war of the pavements, fusilades through 
cellar-windows, blows given and received in the rear; it was 
because, coming from Marengo and Fricdland, it did not wish 
to go to the Rue de la Chanvrerie; it was because, after what it 
had done with the father, it did not wish to be this for the son I 
He told himself that if that sword were there, if after taking 
possession of it at his father’s pillow, he had dared to take it 
and carry it off for this combat of darlmcss between Frenchmen in 
the streets, it would assuredly have scorched his hands and burst 
out aflame before his eyes, like the sword of the angel! He told him- 
self that it was fortunate that it was not there and that it had dis- 
appeared, that that was well, that that was just, that his grandfatho* 
had been the true guardian of his father’s glory, and that it was far 
better that the colonel’s swerd should be sold at auction, sold to the 
old-clothes man, thrown among the old junk, than that it should, 
to-day, wound ihe side of his coimtry. 

And then he fell to weeping bitterly. 

This was horrible. But what was he to do! Live without Cbsette 
he could not. Since she was gone, he must needs die* Had he not 
given her his word of honour that he would die? She had gone 
knowing that ; this meant that it had pleased her that Marius should 
die. And then, it was clear that she no longer loved him, since she 
had departed thus widiout warning, without a word, without a 
letter, although she knew his address! What was the good of living, 
and why should he live now? And then, what! should he retreat 
after going so Oeu: 1 should he Bee hrom danger after having approached 
it! should he sHp away after having come and peeped into the barri- 
cade! slip away, all in a tremble, saying: ’After all, 1 have had 
enough of it as it is, I have sc«i it, that suffices, fhht is civd wga^ 
and 1 shall take my leavel’ Should almudon bis fiit^ds who wi^ 
expectmg him! Who were in need of him' possibly! who vircre a toktc 
handful against an army! Should, he be untrue at once to his love, 
to country, to his word! ^ouM he^ive to his cowardice the pretext 
of patriot&ml But this was impoanble, and if die phantom ^ hh 
fad^ vms there in the gloom, and bdbeld him retreating, he would 
beat on the loins with die fiat of his sword, and #hout to him : 
on, you j^ltroonf 

Thus St |Mrey to t he conflicting movonents of his dioi:^hts, 'hc 
dropped his head. 

M at once iic raked h. A rectificatioo ]m 4 jiitt 
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been eSected in his mind« There is a widening of the sphere of 
diought which is peculiar to the vicinity of the grave; it makes one 
see clearly to be near death. The vision of the action into which he 
felt that he was, perhaps, on the point of entering, appeared to him 
no more as lamentable, but as superb. The war of the street was 
suddenly transfigured by some unfitthomable inward working of 
his soul, before the eye of his thought All the tumultuoiu interro* 
gation points of revery recurred to him in throngs, bm without 
troubling him. He left none of them unanswered. ^ 

Let us see, ^y should his father be indignant? Are mere not 
cases where insurrection rises to the dignity of duty? What was 
there that was degrading for the son of Colonel PontmercY in the 
combat which was about to begin? It is no longer Montmirail 
nor Ghampaubert; it is something quite different The qumtion is 
no longer one of sacred territory, — ^but of a holy idea. The country 
wails, that may be, but humanity applauds. But is it true that the 
country does wail? France bleeds, but liberty smiles; and in the 
presence of liberty’s smile, France forgets her wound. And then if 
we look at things from a still more loi^ point of view, why do we 
apeak of dvil war? 

Civil war — ^what does that mean? Is there a foreign war? Is not 
all war between men war between brotbers? War is qualified only 
by its object. There is no such thing as foreign or dvil war; there is 
only just and unjust war. Until that day when the grand human 
agreement is conduded, war, that at least which is the effort of the 
future, which is hastening on against the past, which is lagging in 
the rear, may be necessary. What have we to reproach that war 
with ? War dc!es not become a disgrace, the sword does not become a 
disgrace, eacept when it is used ^ assassinating the right, prepress, 
reason, dvQiaation, truth. Then war, whether foidgn or dvil, is 
iniquitous; it is caUed crime. Outside the pale of that holy thing, 
justice, by what right docs one form of man despise anodher? By 
what right should die sword of Washington disown the pike of 
Chkisdlie Desmoulins? Leonidas against the stranger, Timoleon 
against die tyrant, which b die greater? the one b the defender, the 
odier the Ubmtor. Stall we brwd every appeal to arms within a 
dty*s limits without taking the okject into a cximkieration? Then 
note the tn&isiy of Brutus, Mar^, Arnold von Blanlamheim, 
<k)iigny.i Hedgmw war? War of theiAreeti? Why not? That was the 
war of Ambiorix, of Artevdde, of Mamix, of Pdaghii« But Ambi- 
orix fought against Rome, Artevelde against France, Msmix 
against %ain, Pdaghts agaimt die Moors; all against the fomgner* 
Well, tte thonardiy is a foreigner; oj^miion is a stranger; the 
divine is a itranger. Despotism vioiatei the moral foonder, 
m snaasfosi vioiatef die geograpl&jcil foamier. Driving out die 
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tyrant or driving out the £ngj&dl, inboth taseS, H^aining possession 
of one^s own territory. There comes an hour when protestation no 
longer suffices; after philosophy, action is requi^; live force . 
finishes what the idea ^ sketdj^ out; Prometheus diained begins^ 
Anstogeiton ^^ds; the encyclopedia enlightens souls, the roth of 
August electrffies ffiem. After i^^hylus, Thrasybulus ; after Diderot, 
Danton. Multitudes have a tendency to accept die master. T1i<;Sr 
mass bears witness to apathy. A crowd is esu^y led as a wh<^ t6 
obedience. Men mts^ be sthred up, pushed on, treated roughly , 
by the very benefit Of their deliverance, their eyes must be Wounded 
by the true, light must be hurled at them In terrible handfids. They 
must be a little thunderstruck diemsdves at ih^ own wdl-beingV 
this dazzling awakenS them. Hence the necessity of tocsins sind wars;, 
Great combatants must rise, mtist enlighten nations with audacity^ ; 
and shake up that sad humanity which is covered with gloom 
the right divine, Oaesarian glory, force, fanaticism, im!^>c»isibte.< 
power, and absolute majesty; a rabble stupidly occupied in the 
contemplation, in their twilight ^lendour, of these sombre triumphs 
of the night. Down with the tyrant! Of whom are you speaking? Eld . 
you call Louis Philippe the tyrant? No; ho more ffian Louis XVJf« 
Both of them are what history is in the habit of calling godd kiiagsi 
but principles are not to be parcelled out, the logic of the true as ; 
rectilinear, the peculiarity of truth is that it lacks complaisance; nd^ 
concessions, then; ail encroachments on man should be xepresahcL; 
There is a divine right in Louis XVI, diere is Ucause a Bwkm 
Louis Philippe ; both represent m a certain measure the cojffiacatioii i 
of ri^ht, and, in order to dear away universal ffisurreetton, they 
must be combated; it must be done, France being always one to; 
begin. When the master fidls in France, befalls everywhere. Inshort; 
what cause is more just, and consequently, what war is greater^!; 
than that which re-establishes social truth, lestmes her th^e lb j 
libmy, restores the people to die people, restores sovereignty 
man^ replaces the puxpkon the head of France, restores eqt^a^td^: 
resaon in thdr plenitude, suppresses every germ of antagomsm by 
restprhig each one to hin^f, amiihiiates the ofasta^ WhkL; 
royal^ presents to the whole immense universal conc(»d, and 
piadte dm human race phee more on a levd with die r%ht? These ) 
wars build up peace. An enormous fortress of prguffices, privil^es, 
superstitions, Ues, exactions, abides, viotences, iniquides, ; 

ness sdll staiids erect in wdrld, with its tmsM of hsmd. Ilr 
must be cast down. This monstrous mass must be made to crumble.: i 
To cQaaquernt Ausieristz is grand; to take the BasdUe is immenm.^^ 
Thme tt TO one who has not mdeed it in h» own case-^ 
-andffierdnlks die marvdof ^ umty ooiiqfficated with 
has a strange apdtude ffir reamning afanmt cohHy in. &e 
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Violent cKtrexmties, and it ofien happens that heart-broken passion 
and profound dei^ir in the very agony of their blackest monolo^es, 
ti^t subjedits and discuss theses. Logic is mingled with convulsion, 
and the thread of the syllogism floaty without breaking, in the 
lUoumful storm of thought. Ihis was the dtuadon of Marius’ mind. 

As he meditated thus, dt^ted but resolute, hesitating in every 
direction, and, in short, shuddering at what he was aboi^t to do, 
his glance strayed to the interior of the barricade. The imurgents 
wore here conversing in a low voice, without moving, and there 
was perc^dble that quasi-silence which marks the last stage of 
es|>ectation. Overhead, at the small window in the third story, 
htoius descried a sort of spectator who appeared to hin^ to be 
singularly attendve. This was the porter who had been killjed by 
Le Gabuc. Below, by the lights of the torch, which was thrust 
between the paving-stones, this head could be vaguely distin- 
guished. Nothing could be stranger, in that sombre and uncertain 
gleam, than that livid, motionless, astonished face, with its bristling 
hair, its eyes fixed and staring, and its yawning mouth, bent over 
the street in an attitude of curiosity. One would have said that the 
man who was dead was surveying those who were about to die. A 
long trail of blood which had flowed from that head, descended in 
reddish threads from the window to the height of the first floor,, 
where it stopped. 



BOOK FOURTEENTHi 
THE GRANDEURS OF DESPAIR 


/* . T& Fle^: Act First 

As y€t, nothing had come. Ten o’clock had sounded from Saint'* 
Merry. Enjolras and Gombefbre had gone and seated thanselves, 
carbines in hand, near the outlet of the grand barricade* They no 
longer addressed each other, they listened, seekii^ to catch even 
the faintest and most distant soimd of marching. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the dismal calm, a clear, gay, young 
voice, whi^ seemed to come from the Rue Saint-Denis, rose and 
began to sing distinctly, to the old popular air of ‘By the Light of 
the Moon,* this bit of poetry, terminated by a cry like the crow of 
a cock: — 


Mon nez est en larmes, 
Mon ami Bugeaud, 
Prdte moi tes gendarmes 
Pour leur dire un mot. 
£n capote bleue. 

La poule au shako, 
Void la banlieuel 
Go-cocoricoi * 


They pressed each other’s hands. 

‘That is Gavroche,’ said Enjolras. 

'He is warning us,’ said Gombeferre. 

A hasty rush troubled the deserted street; they behdd a being 
more agile than a clown climb over the omnibus, and Gavroche 
bound^ into the barricade, all breathless, sayii^: — 

‘My gun! Here they arc!’ 

An dectric^ quiver shot dirough the whole bamcade> and the; 
sound of hands seddng their guns became audible. 

‘Would you like my carbine?’ said Ei\jolras to the lad. 

‘1 want a big gun,’ replied Gavrodie. 

And he seiz^ Javert’s gun. 

Two sentinels had bade, and had come in almost at the : 
same mommt as Gravoche. They were the sentin^ mid 1 

of the street, ^d the ^ette of the Rue ;de la ; 

The vidette (k the Lane des PrAcheurs had remauied ^ hs post, , 

* My it la lesn, my ^Mod giifesud, lend ne iky feadimiei dmfe Z any m ' 
« wofd to tbeni, Wk a Woe eepote end e chiekaa in his dmlWk Imre^t llrt MWkaa,; 
de-Qoeoilcn. /i',, ' 

' *e5l - . 
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^ich indicated that nothing was approaching from the direction 
of the bridges and HaQes. 

The Rue de la Chanvrerie, of which a few paving-stones alone 
were dimly visible in the reflection of the light projected on the 
flag, offered to the insurgents the aspect of a vast black door vaguely 
cqiened into a smoke. 

Each man had taken up his position for the conflict I 

Forty-three insurgents, among whom were Enjolras, ComWerre, 
CiOurfeyrac, Bossuet, Joly, Bahorel, and Gavroi^e, were kneeling 
inside the l^e barricade, with thrir heads on a level with the crest 
of the barrier, the barrels of their guns and carbines aimed on the 
stones as though at loop-holes, attentive, mute, ready to firA Six, 
commanded 1^ Feuilly, had installed themsdves, with their ^ns 
levelled at their shoulders, at the windows of the two stories of 
Corinthe. 

Several minutes passed thus, then a sound of footsteps, measured, 
heavy, and numerous, became distinctly audible in the direction of 
Saint-Leu. This sound, faint at flrst, then precise, then heavy and 
sonorous, approached slowly, without halt, without intermission, 
with a tranquil and terrible continuity. Nothing was to be heard 
but this. It was that combined silence and sound, of the statue of 
the commander, but this stony step had something indescribably 
enormous and multiple about it which awakened the idea of a 
throng, and, at the same time, die idea of a spectre. One thought 
one heard the terrible statue L^on marching onward. This tread 
<lrew near; it drew still nearer, and stopped. It seemed as though 
the breathing of many men could be heard at the end of the street. 
Nothing was to be seen, howevor, but at the bottom of that dense 
obscurity there could be distinguished a multitude of metallic 
threads, as fine as needles and almost imperceptible, which moved 
about 1^ those indescribable phosphoric networks vriiicb one sees 
beneath one’s closed eydids, in the first mists of slumber at the 
moment when one is dropping off to sleqp. These were bayonets and 
gun4>aiTels confusedly illuminated by the instant re^tion of 
the torch. 

A pause ensued, as though both sides were waiting. AH at once, 
firom the depths of this darkness, a voice, which was all the more 
sinister, since no one was visible, and a^bsch appeared to be the 
itself speaking, shouted: — 

*Who goes there?* 

At the same time, the click of guns, as they were lowered into 
position, was heard. 

replied in a haughty and vibrating tone:— > 

^The nrendi Revolutionl* 

^Firtl* shouted the voice4 



THE okANDBURS OF OISFAIR ! 

A flash empurpled all the&^ades in the street as though the door 
of a furnace had been flung open, and hastily closed again. 

A fearful detonation burst forth on the barricade. Tte red fla^ 
fell. Ihe dbcharge had been so violent and so dx^dW ^ had cat 
the staff, that is to say, the very tip of the omnibus pole * V: 

Bullets which had rebound^ from the cornices of ^e housai, 
penetrated the barricade and wounded several men. f 

The impression procuded by this first discharge was fkeesdng. 1 %^ 
attadc had been roug^, and of a nature to inspire reflection in dik ' 
boldest. It was evident that they had to deal with an entire regimeilil: 
at the very least 

‘Comrades!’ shouted Oourfeyrac, ‘let us not waste powder. 
Let us wait until they are in the street before rq>lying.’ 

‘And, above all,* said Enjolras, ‘let us raise flag again.’ ; ; 

He picked up the flag, which had foUen precisely at his feet. 

Outside, die clatter of the ramrods in the guns could ^heard^ 
the troops were re-loading their arms. 

Enjolras went on: — 

‘Who is there here with a bold heart? Who will plant the fli^ 
on the barricade again?’ 

Not a man responded. To mount on the barricade at the ve^ . 
moment when, without any doubt, it was again the object dT did^ . 
aim, was simply death. The bravest hesitated to pronounce his 
condemnation. Enjolras himsdf feh a thrill. He repeated:-^ ' ' 

‘Docs no one volunteer?* y 


a. 7%s jFKog; Act Second 

Since they had arrived at Gorinthe, and had bi^gun the constructioit 
of the barricade, no attention had been paid to Father Mabeuf. M 4 
Mabeuf had not quitted the mob, however; he had entered the 
ground-floor of the wine-shop and had seated himself bdbind die 
counter. There he had, $0 to speak, retreated into himsdf. He m 
longer seemed to look or to think. Coikfoyracand others had accosted 
him two or three times, waming him his of peril, beseeching hhn 
to withdraw, but he did not hear them. When they were not 
speaking to him, his mouth moved as though he were frying fo 
some one, and as soon as he was addressed, his lips became motfon-fr 
less and his eyes no longer had the appeareanoe of beixig aBve. 

Several hom before the batifoade was attacked, he had aammad. 
an attitude whidb he did not ailerwards abandon, wifo both fliidi 
planted on his knm and hb head tiirustfcHTward as thoiigk he ! 
gassing over a precipice* Nofoissg had been able to move 
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tim Attitude; it did not seem as though his mind were in the bairicade. 
When each had gone to take up his poiddon for the combat, there 
renhuned in the taparoom where Javert was bound to the post, ohly 
a single insurgent with a naked swords watching over Javert, and 
himself, Mabeuf. At the moment of the attack, at the detonation, the 
physical shock had reached him and had, as it were, awakened him; 
he started up abruptly, crossed the room, and at the instant/ when 
BnjoJras repeated his appeal: ‘Does no one volunteer?’ the oM n 
was seen to make his appearance on the threshold of the wineshop. 
Bis presence produced a sort of commotion in the different gmups. 
A shout went up: — \ 

‘It is the voter 1 It is the member of the Convention! It ilj the 
representative of the people!’ \ 

It is probable that he did not hear them. 

He strode straight up to Enjolras, the insurgents withdrawing 
before him with a religious fear; he tore the flag from Enjolras, who 
recoiled in amazement, and then, since no one dared to stop or to 
assist him, this old man of eighty, with shaking head but firm foot, 
began slowly to ascend the staircase of paving-stones arranged in 
the barricade. This was so melancholy and so grand that all around 
him cried : ‘Off with your hats!’ At every step that he mounted; it 
was a frightful spectacle; his white locks, his decrepit face, his lofty, 
bald, and wrinlded brow, his amazed and open mouth, his aged 
arm upholding the red banner^ rose through the gloom and were 
eniaiged in the bloody light of the torch, and the bystanders thought 
that they beheld the spectre of ’93 emerging from the earth, with 
the dag of terror in his hand. 

When he had reached the last step, when this trembling and 
terrible phantom, erect on that pile of rubbish in the presence 
of twelve hundred invisible guns, drew himself up in the face of 
death and as though he were more powerful than it, the whole 
barricade assumed amid the darkness, a supernatural and colossal 
form. 

There ensued one of those silences which occur only in the 
presipce of prodigies. In the midst of ibis silence, the old man 
waved the flag and diouted: — 

live die Revolution! live the Rqmblic! Fratemityl 
Equjdity! and Deadif ^ 

in bamcade heard a low and rapid whispor^ like the 
imsjnato of a primt who is a prayer in haste. It was 

Iho liommissfu^ of poUce who was nmking the Icgid 
anmuiaosss at otto 

Tito die same piercing veto had sfabuied: ‘Whp goes 
dieter itoited:-^ 

TlelimF 
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M. Mabeuf, pale, lui|SS^> <7^ lighted up widi the mournful 
flame of aberration, rai^ the fiag above his head and rqwated 

‘Long live the RepuUic!’ 

‘Fire!’ said the voice. 

A second discharge, similar to the fiat, rained down upim the 
barricade. 

The old man fell on his knees, then rose again, dropped the flag 
and fdl backwards on the pavement, like a log, at fldl length, with 
outstretched arms. 

Rivulets of blood flowed beneath him. His aged head, pale and 
sad, seemed to be gazing at die sky. 

One of those emotions which are superior to man, which make 
him forget even to defoid himself, seized upon the insurgents, and 
they approached the body with respectful awe. 

‘What men these regicides w»el’ said Enjolras. 

Gourfeyrac bent down to Enjolras’ ear: — 

‘This is for yourself abne, I do not wish to dampen the enthusi* 
asm. But this man was anything rather than a regicbe. I knew him. 
His name was Father Mabeuf. I do not know iWiat was die matter 
with him to-day. But he was a brave blockhead. Just lode at his . 
head.’ 

‘The head of a blockhead and the heart of a ftmtus,’ replied 
Enjolras. 

Then he raised his voice: — 

‘Citizens! This is the example whidi the old give to die young. 
We hesitated, i» came! We were drawing back, lut advanced! This 
is what those who are trembling with age teach to thoK who 
tremble with fear! This aged man is august in the eyes of his 
country. He has had a long life and a magnificent death! Now, let 
us place the body under cover, that each one of us may defimd diB 
old man dead as he would his &tber living, and may his presence in 
our mklst render die barricade impregnable!’ 

A murmur of ^oomy and enogedc assent followed these words. 

^jofaras bent down, raised the <dd man’s head, smd fioce as he 
was, he kissed Inm on the l»ow, then, dirowiiq; wide h» arn^ and 
handling this dead mtm with tender i»^ution, as thoilB^ ^ 
feared to hurt it, he removed bis boat, diewed the bloody in 
it to an, and si^:— 

This a our Hag now.’ 



Gmpche would have dm better to acc^t &gobras* Carbine 

They threw a long black shawl of Widow Hucheloup’s over } 
Mabeuf. Six men made a littxar of their guns; on dds they laid the 
body, and bore it, with bared heads, with solemn slowness! to the 
laige table in the tap-room. These men, wholly absorbed i 
grave and sacred task in which they were engaged, thoudiit no 
more of the perilous situation in which they sto^. ^ 

When the corpse passed near Javert, who was still impwive, 
Enjolras said to ^e spy: — s 

Tt will be your turn presently!* 

During all this time, Little Gavroche, who alone had not quitted 
his post, but had remained on guard, thought he espied some men 
stealthily approaching the barricade. All at once he shouted: — 

*Look out!* 

Courfeyrac, Enjolras, Jean Arouvaire, Gombeferre, Joly, Bahorel, 
Bossuet, and all the rest ran tumultuously from the wine-shop. It 
was almost too late. They saw a glistening density of bayonets 
undulating above the banicade. Municipal guards <^loily stature 
were making their way in, some striding over the omnibus, others 
through the cut, thrusting beibre them the urchin, who retreated, 
but did not flee. 

The moment was critical It was that first, redoubtable moment of 
inundation, when the stream rises to the level of the levee and when 
the water begins to Alter through the fissures of dike. A second 
more and the barricade would have been taken. 

Bahorel dashed upon the Arst municipal guard who was entering, 
and kiUed him on the spot with a blow &om his gun; the second 
IdOed Bahorel with a blow from his bayonet AnoAer had already 
overthrown Courfeyrac, who was shouting: ^Follow me!’ The 
largest of all, a sort of colossus, marched on Gavroche with his 
bayonet Axed. The urchin took in his annsjavert’s immense gun, 
levelled it resolutely at the giant, and Ared. No discharge followed. 
Javerf i gun was not load^. The municipal guard burst into a 
laugh and raised his bayonet at die chSd. 

Befcae the bayonet h^ touched Gavroche, the gun slipped frmn 
the soUier^s grasp, a bullet had struck the mwcdcipel guardsman 
k die oensre of the fordbead, and be frB ov^ bis on badL A second 
bulhn strudk the other guard, who bad assaulted Ccmrfeyrac in the 
breaiti end laid him low on the pavement 

vvai die work of Marius, who had just entered the barricade* 



The Band of Potuder 

Marius, still concealed in the turn of the Rue Mond^tour, had 
witnessi^, shuddering and irresolute, the first phase of the combat. 
But he had not long able to resist that mysterious and sovereign 

vertigo which may be designated as the call of the abyss. In the 
presence of the imminence of the peril, in the presence of the death 
of M. Mabeuf, that melancholy enigma, in the presence of Bahorel 
killed and, Gourfeyrac shouting: ToUow me I’ that child 

threatened, of his friends to succour or to avenge, all hesitation had 
vanished, and he had flung himself into the conflict, his two pistols 
in hand. With his first shot he had saved Gavroche, and With the 
second delivered Gourfeyrac. 

Amid the sound of the shots, amid the cries of the assaulted 
guards, the assailants had climbed the entrenchment, on whose 
summit Municipal Guards, soldiers of the line and National 
Guards from the suburbs coiild now be seen, gun in hand, rearing 
themselves to more than half the height of their bodies. 

They already covered more than two^thirds of the barrier, but 
they did not leap into the enclosure, as though wavering in the fear 
of some trap. They gaaed into the dark barricade as one would 
gaze into a lion’s den. The light of the torch illuminated only their 
bayonets, their bear-skin caps, and the upper part of their uneasy 
and angry faces. 

Marius had no longer any weapons; he had flung away his dis- 
charged pistols after firing them; but he had caught sight of the 
barrel of powder in the tap-room# near the door. 

As he turned half round, gazing in that direction, a soldier tiook 
aim at him. At the moment when the soldier was sighting Marius, a 
hand was laid on the muzzle of the gun and obstructed it. This waa 
done fay some one who had darted forward, ~the young workman 
in vdvet trousers. The shot sped, traversed the hand and poisibly« 
also, the wodbnan, since he fell, but the ball did not strike Marius- 
AU tlus, which was rather to be apprehended than seen throi;^ 
smoke, Marius, who was entering the tap-room, hardly noticed*. 
Still, be had, in a confused way, percrived that gun-ba^^el aimed 
at idm, and the hand which had blocked it, he had fae«al 
the discharge* But in moments like diis, the things which one 
sess vacillate and are precipitated, and one pauses for nothing* 
One Mb obseurriy im^ed mwanb more darkness stiUi and m 
is cloud* 

The insurgents, surisrised but not terrified, had raSied* BnjeiMa 
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hEd shouted: ‘Wait! Don’t fire at random 1’ In the first confusion, 
dicy might, in fact, wound each other. The majority of them h^d 
ascended to the window on the first story and to the attic windows, 
whence they commanded the assailants. 

The most determined, with Enjolras, Courfeyrac, Jean Frouvaire, 
and Combeferre, had proudly placed themselves with their, backs 
against the houses at the rear, unsheltered and facing the rdnks of 
soldiers and guards who crowned the barricade. 1 

All this was accomplished without haste, with that stran^ and 
threatening gravity which precedes engagements. They took\aim, 
point blank, on both sides; they were so close that they coula talk 
together wi^out raising their voices. \ 

When they had reached this j>oint where the spark is on the bmnk 
of darting forth, an officer in a goi^et extended his sword and said : — 
‘Lay down your armsr 
‘Fire!’ repUed Enjolras. 

llie two discharges took place at the same moment, and all dis- 
appeared in smoke. 

An acrid and stifling smoke in which dying and wounded lay 
with weak, dull groans. When the smoke cleared away, the com- 
batants on both sides could be seen to be thinned out, but stilllin 
the same positions, rdoading in silence. Ail at once, a thundering 
voice was heard, shouting: — 

‘Be off with you, or I’ll blow up the barricade!’ 

All turned in the direction whence the voice proceeded. 

Marius had entered the tap-room, and had seized the barrel of 
powder, then he had taken advantage of the smoke, and the sort 
of obscure mist which filled the entrenched enclosure, to glide along 
the barricade as fiir as that cage of paving-stones where the torch was 
fixed. To tear fi*om it the torch, to replace it by the barrel of powd^, 
to thrust the pile df stones under the barrel, which was instantly 
staved in, with a start of horrible obedience, — all this had cost 
Marius but the time necessary to stoop and rise again; and now all, 
National Guards, Municipal Guards, officers, soldiers, huddled at 
the other extremity of the barricade, gazed stupiefiy at him, as he 
stood with his foot on the stones, his torch in his hand, his haughty 
face illuminated by a fatal resolution, drooping ffie flame of 
towards ffiat redoubtable pil^where they could make 
out the broken barrel of powder, and giving vent to that startling 
cry?*—*' 

*Be ofiT widi you, or I*U blow up the harricader 
htoitU on timt barricade after die octogenarian was the idsion of 
the y^bung rei^oiution a|l^ the apparition of die dkl» 

‘ffiow up the barricade!’ said a sergeimt, ‘and yourself mdi it!’ 

, Mantis retorted: ^And mysdf also.’ 
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And he dropped the torch towards the barrel of powdw. 

But there was no longer any one on the barrier. The assailants, 
abandoning their dead and wounded, flowed back pell-mell and 
in disorder towards the extremity of the street, and there were 
again lost in the night. It was a headlong flight. 

The barricade was fixe. 


5. End of the Verses of Jean Prouvaire 

All flocked around Marius. Gourfeyrac flung himself on his neck. 

‘Here you are!’ 

‘What luck!’ said Oombeferre, 

‘You came in opportunely!’ ejaculated Bossuet. 

Tf it had not been for you, I should have been dead!’ began 
Gourfeyrac again. 

Tf it had not been for you, I should have been gobbled up!’ 
added Gavroche. 

Marius asked; — 

‘Where is the chief?’ 

‘You are he!’ said Enjolras. 

Marius had had a furnace in his brain all day long; now it was a 
whirlwind. This whirlwind which was within him, produced on 
him the effect of being outside of him and of bearing him away. It 
seemed to him that he was already at an immense distance from 
life. His two luminous months of joy and love, ending abruptly at 
that frightful precipice, Gosette lost to him, that barricade, M. 
Mabeuf getting himself killed for the Republic, himself the leader 
of the insurgents, — all these things appeared to him like a tremen- 
dous nightmare. He was obliged to make a mental effort to recall 
the fact that all that surrounded him was real. Marius had already 
seen too much of life not to know that nothing is more imminent 
than the impossible, and that what it is always necessary to foresee 
is the unforeseen. He had looked on at his own drama as a piece 
which one docs not understand. 

In the mists which enveloped his thoughts, he did not recCgnize 
Javert, who, bound to his post, had not so much as moved his 
head during the whole of the attack on the barricade, and who 
had gas^ on the revolt seething around him with the resignation 
of a martyr and the majesty of a judge. Maiius had not even 
seen him. , 

In the meanwhile, die assatkmfs did not stir, the?y could hterd 
marchiitg> and swarming through at the end the strtet, but ithey 
did ncM! venture into it, either because they were awaiting onlen or 
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bcKBujse li^ were mwaicing rdbforcmen befcne hurling thim^ 
selves afresh on this ixnpr^nable redoubt The insurgents, had 
pCAted sentiiij^^ and some of them, who were medical students^ set 
almut caring for the wounded. 

They had thrown the tables out of the wine*sho^^ with the 
exception of the two tables reserved for lint 
the one on which lay Father, Mabeuf; they had added 
barricade, and had replaced them in the tap-room with 
from the bed of the widow Huchdioup and her servants, 
mattresses they had laid the wounded. As for the 
creatures who inhabited Corinthe, no one knew what had 
of them. They were finally found, however, hidden in the 
A poignant emotion clouded the joy of the 
barricade. 

The roll was called. One of the insurgents were missing. And who 
was it? One of the dearest. One of the most valiant. Jean Ttouvaire. 
He was sought among the wounded, he was notthere. He was sought 
ainong the dead, he was not there. He was evidently a prisoner. 
Ciombeferre said to Enjolras: — 

‘They have our friend; we have their agent. Arc you set on the 
death of that spy?’ I 

‘Yes,’ replied Enjolras; ‘but less so than on the life of Jean 
Frouvairc.’ 

This took place in the tap-room near Javert’s post. 

‘Well,’ resumed Ciombeferre, ‘1 am going to fasten my hand- 
kerchief to my cane, and go as a flag of truce, to offer to exchange 
our man for ^eirs.’ 

‘Listen,’ said Enjolras, laying his hmid on CSombeferre’s arm. 

At the end of the street diere was a significant clash of arms. 
They heard a manly voice shout: — 

‘yive la France! Long live France! Long live the future!’ 

,Th^ recognized the voice of Frouvaire. 

A passed, a report rang out 
S^bnce ^ again. , 

,^l^ey have kiUed exclauned Combeferre. 

Eillokas gianced at Javert, and said to him;^ 
i^Ypur fri^tds have just you.’ 



, & 2%e pf S3mA ijke 4s»!Sf ^ 

of war t^ attack 

cas^ » abaps^ alwa^ the fr^t, and theastadi^ 

from the. positiot^ they* 
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fear ambushes^ or because they arc afraid of getting entangled in the 
tortuous streets. The insurgents^ whole attention had been directed^ 
therefore, to the grand barricade, which was, evidently, the spot 
always menaced, and there the struggle would infalliUy recom- 
mence. But Marius thought of the little barricade, and went thither. 
It was deserted and guarded only by the fire-pot which trembled 
between the paving-stones. Moreover, the Mond^tour alley, and 
the branches of the Rue de la Petite Truanderie and the Rue du 
Cygne were profoundly calm. 

As Marius was withdrawing, after concluding his inspection, he 
heard his name pronounced feebly in the darkness. 

‘Monsieur Marius!* 

He started, for he recognized the voice which had called to him 
two hours before through the gate in the Rue Plumet. 

Only, the voice now seemed to be nothing more than a breath. 

He looked about him, but saw no one. 

Marius thought he had been mistaken, that it was an illusion 
added by his mind to the extraordinary realities which were clashing 
around him. He advanced a step, in order to quit the distant recess 
where the barricade lay. 

‘Monsieur Marius!* repeated the voice. 

This time he could not doubt that he had heard it distinctly; he 
looked and saw nothing. 

‘At your feet,’ said the voice. 

He bent down, and saw in the darkness a form which was 
dragging itself towards him. 

It was crawling along the pavement. It was this that had spoken 
to him. 

The fire-pot allowed him to distinguish a blouse, torn trousers of 
coarse velvet, bare feet, and something which resembled a pool of 
blood. Marius indistinctly made out a pale head which was lified 
towards him and which was saying to him: — 

‘You do not recognize me?* 

‘No.* 

‘£ponine.* 

MitritiS bent hastily down. It was, in fact, that unhappy child. 
She was dressed in men’s clothes. 

‘How come you here? What arc you doing here?* 

‘I am dying,’ said she. 

There arc words and incidents which arouse dejected beings. 
Marius cried out with a start: — 

‘You arc wounded! Wait, I will carry you into the room! Hwy 
will attend to you there. Is it serious? How must 1 take hold 
in order not to hurt you? V/herc do you suffer? Help! My Q 0 AI 
B>at why did you come hither?* 
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And he tried to pass his arm under her, in order to raise her. 
She uttered a feeble cry. 

^Have I hurt you?’ asked Marius. 

‘A Uttlc.’ 

‘But I only touched your hand.* 

She raised her hand to Marius, and in the middle of that hand 
Marius saw a black hole. I 

‘What is the matter with your hand?* said he. 

‘It is pierced.* 

‘Hcrccd?* 

‘Yes.* 

‘What with?* 

‘A bullet.’ 

‘How? * 

‘Did you see a gun aimed at you?’ 

‘Yes, and a hand stopping it.* 

‘It was mine.* 

Marius was seized with a shudder. 

‘What madness! Poor child! But so much the better, if that is 
all, it is nothing, let me carry you to a bed. They will dress yojur 
wound; one does not die of a pierced hand.’ 

She murmured: — 

‘The biiUet traversed my hand, but it came out through my back. 
It is useless to remove me from this spot. 1 will tell you how you can 
care for me better than any surgeon. Sit down near me on this stone.* 
He obeyed; she laid her head on Marius* knees, and, without 
loddng at him, she said: — 

‘Ohl How good this is! How comfortable this is! There; I no 
iongor suffer.* 

She remained silent for a moment, then she turned her face with 
an efifort, and looked at Marius. 

‘Do you know what, Monsieur Marius? It puzzled me because 
you entered that garden; it was stupid, because it was I who showed 
you that house; and dken, I oug^t to have said to myself that a 
young man like you — * 

She paused, and overstepping the sombre transitions that un^ 
doubt^ly existed in her mii^, riie resumed with a heart*rending 
lanilei— 

‘You thought me ugly, didn’t you?* 

She tzmtinued : — 

‘You see, you are lost! Now, no one can get out of the barricade. 
It was 1 wim led you here, die wayl You are going to die, I 
count upon tk^ And yet, when I saw them takif^ aim at you, I 
l^t my hud ^ the tnuasde of the gun. Etow queer it is! But it was 
.becatM X wantri to die before you. Wh^ I received that bullet, 
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I dragged myself here, no one saw me, no one picked me up, I was 
waiting for you, I said : “So he is not coming t” Oh, if you only knew. 
I bit my blouse, I suffered so ! Now I am well. Do you remember 
the day I entered your chamber and when I looked at myself in your 
mirror, and iht day when I came to you on the boulevard near the 
washerwomen? How the birds sang! That was a long time ago. 
You gave me a hundred sous, and I said to you: “I don’t want your 
money.” I hope you picked up your coin? You are not rich. I did 
not think to tell you to pick it up. The sun was shining bright, and 
it was not cold. Do you remember. Monsieur Marius? Oh! How 
happy I am! Every one is going to die.’ 

She had a mad, grave, and heart-breaking air. Her torn blouse 
disclosed her bare throat. 

As she talked, she pressed her pierced hand to her breast, where 
there was another hole, and whence there spurted from moment to 
moment a stream of blood, like a jet of wine from an open bung-hole. 

Marius gazed at this unfortunate creature with profound com- 
passion. 

*Oh!’ she resumed, *it is coming again, 1 am stifling!’ 

She caught up her blouse and bit it, and her limbs stiflened on 
the pavement. 

At that moment the young cock’s crow executed by little 
Gavroche resounded through the barricade. 

The child had mounted a table to load his gun, and was singing 
gayly the song then so popular: — 

En voyant Lafayette, 

Le gendarme r6p^te: — 

Sauvons-nous! sauvons-nous! 
sauvons-nousl * 

£ponine raised herself and listened; then she murmured; — 

Tt is he.’ 

And turning to Marius: — 

‘My brother is here. He must not sec me. He would scold me.’ 

‘Your brother?’ inquired Marius, who was meditatu:^ in the 
most bitter and sorrowful depths of his heart on the dudes to the 
Th^nardiers which his father had bequeathed to him; ‘who is your 
brother?’ 

‘That Uttle fellow.’ 

‘The one who is singing?* 

‘Yes.’ - 

* On belioldiag Ijifiiyvtte, 

Let til fee! tot flcel 
teCoiflee! 
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Marius made a inovcmcait 

/ *Oh! don’t go zW^y* said she, ^it Will not be long now/ ^ 

She was sitting Almost upright, but her vok» was very low and 
broken by hiccoughs. 

At intervals, the death rattle interrupted her. She put her face 
as imar that of Marius as possible. She added wi^ a| strange 
expression: — 1 

^Listen, X do not wish to play you a tridk. I have a ktm in my 
pocket for you. 1 was told to put it in the post. I kept it. Iwd not 
want to have it reach you. But perhaps you will be angry with me 
for it when we meet again presently? Take your letfe/ \ 

She grasped Marius’ hand convulsively with her pieTcedWnd, 
but she no longer seemed to feel her sufferings. She put Marius 
hmid in the pocket of her blouse. There, in fact, Marius felt a 
^pcr. 

*Tak€ it/ said she. 

Marius took the letter. 

She made a sign of satisfaction and contentment. 

^Now, for my trouble, promise me — * 

And she stopped. 

*What?* asked Marius. 

‘Pronuse me!* 

’I promise.’ 

^Promise to give me a kiss on my brow when 1 am dead. — I shall 
feel it.’ 

She dropped her head again on Marius’ knees, and her eyelids 
dosed. He thought the poor soul had dq>arted. £ponine remained 
motionless. All at once, at the very moment when Marius fancied 
her asleep forever, she slowly opened her eyes in which appeared 
the jsombre profundity of death, and said to him in a tone whose 
sweetness seemed alre^y to proceed from another world : — 

*And by the way, Monsieur Marius, I believe that I was a little 
bit in love with you/ 

She tried to smile, once more and expired. 


l ; 7* Gavrod 0 as a Prqftmid Cr^Mator of Distasices 

k^t his promise. He dre^ped a kiss on that hvid brow, 
^ per^irari^ 

inih was rioinfkleHty to Cosette; it was a gentle andpensive&re- 
wdi to an imtoppy soul. . , / . 

ft was nii^ a trmiift 4mt.he had tsdte Ihe Idter Whl^ 

hs^ given hkm. He laid heMdiatdy Sdt was # 
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evetsit of weight He was impatient to read it The heart of xxian is so 
constituted ^at the unhappy child had hardly closed her eyes when 
Mariixs Ix^an to think of unfolding this paper. 

He laid her gently on the ground, and went away. Something 
told him that he could not peruse that letter in the presence of that 
body. 

He drew near to a candle in the tap-room. It was a small note, 
folded and sealed with a woman^s elegant care. The address was in 
a woman’s hand and ran: — 

'To Monsieur, Monsieur Pontmercy, at M. Gourfeyrac’s, Rue 
de la Verreric, No. 16.’ 

He broke the seal and read:— 

'My dearest, alas ! my father insists on our setting out immediately. 
We shall be this evening in the Rue de THomme Arm^, No. 7. In a 
week we shall be in Ei^land. Gosette. June 4th.’ 

Such was the innocence of their love that Marius was not even 
acquainted with Gosette’s handwriting. 

What had taken place may be related in a few words. £ponine 
had been the cause of everyAing. After the evening of the 3rd of 
June she had cherished a double idea, to defeat the projects of her 
father and the ruffians on the house of the Rue Plumet, and to 
separate Marius and Gosette. She had exchanged rags with the 
first young scamp she came across who had thought it amusing to 
dress like a woman, while £ponine disguised herself like a man. It 
was she who had conveyed to Jean Valjean in the Ghamp de Mars 
the expressive warning: 'Leave your house.’ Jean Valjean had, in 
fact, returned home, and had said to Gosette: 'We set out this 
evening and we go to the Rue de THomme Aim€ with Toussaint. 
Next week, we shall be in London.’ Gosette, utterly overwhdmed 
by this unexpected blow, had hastily penned a couple of lines to 
Marius. But how was she to get the letter to the post? She never 
went out alone, and Toussaint, surprised at such a commission 
would certainly show the letter to M.Fauchelevent» In this tffiemma, 
Gosette had caught sight through the fence, of £ponine in man’s 
clothes, who now prowled incessantly around the gaiden. Gosette 
had called to 'this young workman’ and had handed him five francs 
and the letter, saying: ‘Garry this letter immediately to its address.’ 
£ponine had put the letter in her pocket. The next day, on the ^th 
of June, she went to Gourfcyrac’s quarters to inquire for Marius^ 
not for die purpose of delivering the letter, but, — ^a thing which every 
jealous and loviz^ soul will comprehend,— ‘to see.’ There she bad 
waited for Marius, or at least for Courfeyrac, still fw the purpose df 
seeing. When Gourfeyrac had told her: ‘We are going to the basi^ 
cades.’ an fla shed through her xnindgi to fling henMdf into that 
death, as she would have dim into any other» and to thrust Marius . 
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into it also. She had followed Cburfeyrac, had made sure of the 
locality where the barricade was in process of construcdon; and^ 
quite certain^ since Marius had received no warning, and since she 
had intercepted the letter, that he would go at dusk to his trysting* 
place for every evening, she had betaken herself to the Rue Plumet, 
had there awaited Marius, and had sent him, in the name of his 
firiends, the appeal which would, she thought, lead him|to the 
barricade. She reckoned on Marius* despair when he shoLld fail 
to find Ck)sette; she was not mistaken. She had returned to me Rue 
de la Ghanvrerie herself. What she did there the reader w just 
seen. She died with the tragic joy of jealous hearts who drag the 
beloved being into their own death, and who say: *No one shall 
have him!* \ 

Marius covered Gosette’s letter with kisses. So she loved nun! 
For one moment the idea occurred to him that he ought not to die 
now4 Then he said to himself : *She is going away. He father is taking 
her to England, and my grandfather refuses his consent to the 
marriage. Nothing is changed in our fates.* Dreamers like Marius 
are subject to supreme attacks of dejection, and desperate resolves 
are the result The fatigue of living is insupportable; death is sooner 
over with. Then he reflected that he had still two duties to fulfil; 
to inform Gosette of his death and send her a final farewell, ahd to 
save from the impending catastrophe which was in preparation, 
that poor child, fiponine’s brother and Th6nardicr*s son. 

He had a pocket-book about him; the same one which had 
contained the note-book in which he had inscribed so many thoughts 
of love for Gosette. He tore out a leaf and wrote on it a few lines in 
pencil: — 

*Our marriage was impossible. I asked my grandfather, he 
refused; I have no fortune, neither hast thou. I hastened to thee, 
thou wert no longer there. Thou knowest the promise that I gave 
thee, I shall keep it. I die. I love thee. When thou rcadest this, my 
soul will be near thee, and thou wilt smile.* 

Having nothing wherewith to seal diis letter, he contented him- 
self with folding the paper in four, and added the address : — 

*To Mademoiselle Gosette Fauchclcvcnt, at M. Fauchelcvcnt’s, 
Rue dLe THomme Arm6, No. 7.* 

Having folded the letter, he stood m thought for a moment, drew 
out his pocket-boc^ again, opened and wrote, with the same 
pc^d}, these four lines on the first page: — 

' nai^ is Marius Pontuiercy. Carry my body to my grand- 
ML Gfllcnormand, Riie dcs FiBes-du-'Oalvaire; N6.6, in die 
M^arais.* 

put.^bis podeet-book back in his podket, then he catted 
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The gamin, at the sound of Marius’ voice, ran up to him with his 
merry and devoted air. 

‘Will you do something for me?’ 

‘Anything,’ said Gavroche, ‘Good God! if it had not been fw you, 
I should have been done for.’ 

‘Do you see this letter?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Take it. Leave die barricade instantly’ (Gavroche began to 
scratch his ear uneasily) 'and to-morrow momii^, you will deliver 
it at its address to Mademoiselle Cosette, at M. Fauchelevent’s, 
Rue de I’Homme Arm6, No. 7.’ 

The heroic child rqplied: — 

‘Well, but! in the meanwhile the barricade will be taken, and 
I shall not be there.’ 

‘The barricade will not be attacked until daybreak, according to 
all appearances, and will not be taken befiire to-morrow noon.’ 

The fresh respite which die araailants were granting to the barri- 
cade had, in fact, been prolonged. It was one of those intermissions 
which iiequendy occur in nocturnal combats, which are always 
followed by an increase of rage. 

‘Well,’ said Gavroche, ‘what if I were to go and carry your 
letter to-morrow?’ 

‘It will be too late. The barricade will probably be blockaded, 
all the streets will be guarded, and you will not be able to get out. 
Go at once.’ 

Gavroche could think of no reply to this, and stood there in 
indecision, scratching his ear sadly. 

All at once, he took the letter with one of those birdlike move- 
ments which were common with him. 

‘All right,’ said he. 

And he started off at a run through Mond6tour lane. 

An idea had occurred to Gavroche vtdiich had brought him to a 
decision, but he had not mentioned it for fear that Marius might 
offer some objection to it 

This was the idea: — 

‘It is barely midnight, the Rue de I’Homme Arm6 is not &r off; 
I will go and delivw the letter at once, and I shaU get back in dme. 




BOOK FIFTEENTH: 

THE RUE DE L^HOMME ARMfi 


A DrMer is a BaibUr 

What are the convulsions of a city in comparison with the itisur*^ 
rccticMjs of die soul? Man is a depth still greater than the people. 
Jean Valjcan at that very moment was the prey of a terrible up- 
heaval. Eveiy sort of gulf had opened again within him. He also was 
trembling, l^e Paris, on the brink of an obscure and formidable 
revolution. A few hours had sufficed to bring this about. Hi$ 
destiny and his conscience had suddenly been covered widi gloom. 
Of him also, as well as of Paris, ir might have been said ‘The two 
principles are face to face. The white angel and the black angd are 
about to seize each other on the bridge of the abyss. Which of the 
two will hurl the other over? Who will carry the day?* 

On the evening preceding this same 5th of June, Jean Valjean, 
accompanied by Gosette and Toussaint had install^ himself in the 
Rue de THomme Arm^, A change awaited him th^e. 

Gosette had not quitted the Rue Plumet without making an 
effort at resistance. For the first time since they had lived side by 
side, Gosette’s wUl, and the will of Jean Valjean had proved to be 
distinct, and had been in opposition, at least, if they had not dashed. 
There had been objections on one side and inflexibility on the other. 
The abrupt advice: ‘Leave your house,’ hurled at Jean Valjean by 
a stranger, had alarmed him to the extent of renderiz^ him peremp- 
tory. He thought that he had been traced and followed. Go^te had 
been obliged to give way. 

Both had arrived in the Rue de I’Homme Arm6 without opening . 
ffieir Ups, and without uttering a word, each being absorbed in hk 
own personal preoccupation; Jean Valjean so uneasy that he did 
not notice Gosette’s sadhess, G^tte so sad ffiat she did not notice 
Jean Valjcan’s uneasiness. 

Jemi Valjean had taken Toussmnt with him, a thing whidx he 
h^ never done in his previous absences* He perceived the.possi- , 
bUity of not returning to the Rue Plmnet) and he could nrither . 
leave Toussaint behind nor confide his secret to ter* Bedi^, he 
felt die was devoted and tnistw^thy. Treachery between masl^ and 
servant b^ins hi curiosity* Now Toussaint^ as though she had been , 
desdted to be Jean Va^^’s s^srvant, was not curious, Ste 
mered m her, peasant dialect of BameviUe: ‘1 am made soj I do 
my ivork; ffie irest fa no : 

In depaeinre from tte Rue Humet, which had been alimm 
a Jean Vsdj^ had carried away noffiing ted dab. tete 
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embalmed valise, baptized by Gosette ‘the inseparable.’ Full trunks 
would have required porters, and porters are witnesses. A fiacre 
had been summoned to the door on the Rue de Babylone, and they 
had taken their departure. 

It was with di£Bculty that Toussaint had obtained permission to 
padk up a little linen and clothes and a few toilet articles. Gosette 
had taken only her portfolio and her blotting-book. j 

Jean Valjean, with a view to augmenting the solitude land the 
mystary of this departure, had arranged to quit the pavilion of the 
Rue Plumet only at dusk, which had allowed Gosette time to write 
her note to MariuS. They had arrived in the Rue de THorame 
Arm^ after night had fully fallen. 

They had gone to bed in silence. 

The lodgings in the Rue de THomme Arm6 were situated on a 
back court, on the second floor, and were composed of two sleeping- 
rooms, a dining-room and a kitchen adjoining the dining-room, 
with a garret where there was a folding-bed, and which fell to 
Toussaint’s share. The dining-room was an antechamber as well, 
and separated the two bedrooms. The apartment was provided 
with all necessary utensils. 

People re-acquire confidence as foolishly as they lose it; hiiiman 
nature is so constituted. Ebirdly had Jean Valjean reached the Rue 
de THomme Arm6 when his anxiety was lightened and by degrees 
dissipated. There are soothing spots which act in some sort mechani- 
cally on the mind. An obscure street, peaceable inhabitants. Jean 
Valjean experienced an indescribable contagion of tranquillity in 
that alley of ancient Paris, which is so narrow that it is barr^ against 
carriages by a transverse beam placed on two posts, which is deaf 
and dumb in the midst of the clamorous city, dimly lighted at 
mid-day, and is, so to speak, incapable of emotions between two rows 
of lofty houses centuries old, which hold their peace like ancients as 
they are. There was a touch of stagnant oblivion in that street. 
Jean Valjean drew his breath once more there. How could he be 
found there? 

His first care was to place insepearahh beside him. 

He slept well. Night brings wisdom; we may add, n^ht sooths. 
On the fbllowing morning he awoke in a mood that was almost gay. 
He thought the dining-room charnasig, though it was hideous, 
iiitnkhed with an old round table, a long sideboard surmounted by 
a slanting mirror, a dilapidated arm-chair, and several plain chairs 
whitdi were encumbered with Toussaint’s packages. In one of these 
packages Jksan Valjcan’s uniform of a Nadomd Guard was visible 
throi^airent. 

As for ffiosette^ she had had Toussaint takt some broth to her 
rpom, and did not make her appearance und) ev^ing. 
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About five o’clock, Tozissaint, who was going and coming and 
busying herself with the tiny establishment, set on the table a cold 
chicken, which Cosette, out of deference to her father, consented to 
glance at. 

That done, Cosette, under the pretext of an obstinate sick head- 
ache, had bade Jean Valjean good night and had shut herself up 
in her chamber. Jean Valjean had eaten a wing of the chicken with 
a good appetite, and with his elbows on the table, having gradually 
recovered his serenity, had regained possession of his sense of security. 

While he was discussing this modest diimer, he had, twice or 
thrice, noticed in a confused way, Toussaint’s stammering words as 
she said to him : ‘Monsieur, there is something going on, they are 
fighting in Paris.’ But absorbed in a throng of inward calculations, 
he had paid no heed to it. To tell the truth, he had not heard her. 
He rose and began to pace from the door to the window and from 
the window to the door, growing ever more serene. 

With this calm, Cosette, his sole anxiety, recurred to his thoughts. 
Not that he was troubled by this headache, a little nervous crisis, a 
young girl’s fit of sulks, the cloud of a moment, there would be 
nothing left of it in a day or two; but he meditated on the future, 
and, as was his habit, he thought of it with pleasure. After all, he 
saw no obstacle to their happy life resuming its course. At certain 
hours, everything seems impossible, at others everything appears 
easy ; Jean Valjean was in the midst of one of these goixl hours. They 
generally succeed the bad ones, as day follows night, by virtue of 
that law of succession and of contrast which lies at the very founda- 
tion of nature, and which superficial minds call antithesis. In this 
peaceful street where he had taken refuge, Jean Valjean got rid of 
all that had been troubling him for some time past. This very fact, 
that he had seen many shadows, made him begin to perceive a litde 
azure. To have quitted the Rue Humet without complications or 
incidents was one good step already accomplished. Perhaps it 
would be wise to go abroad, if only for a few months, and to set out 
for London. Wdl, they would go. What difference did it make, to 
him whether he was in France or in England, provided he had 
Cosette beside him? Cosette was his nation. Cosette sufficed for 
his happiness; the idea that he, perhaps, did not suffice for Cosette’s 
happiness, that idea which had formerly been the cause of his &ver 
and sleeplessness, did not even present itself to his mind. He was in a 
state of collapse ftom all his past suSerings, and he was fully entered 
on optimum. Cosette was by his wde, seemed to be his; an 
optical iliudon which evory one hiss experienced. He attax^t^ in 
his own mind, with all sorts of feiidtous deidces, hkdg>a*turp,fiM- 
En^^land with Cosette, and he beheld his felicity recoi»titi|(ed 
wherevt^ he pleased, in the perspective of hh tcv&y^ 
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; ' , As he paced to and fix> with long strides^ his glance sudcfenly 
encounte^ something strange. 

In the inclined mirror ^cing him which surmounted the side- 
board, he saw the four lines which follow: — 

*My dearest, alas! my father insise^ on our settmg out immedi- 
ately. We shall be this evening in t3b« Rue de rHomme Arm^, No. 7 . 
In a wedc we shall be in England. Gosette. June 4 th.* / 

Jean Valjean halted, perfectly haggard. I 

Gosette on her arrival had placed her biotdng-book <m the side- 
board in front of the mirrcHr, and, utterly absorbed in her agony of 
grief, had forgotten it and left it th^e, without even obsemng ^at 
she had left it wide open, and open at precisely the page m which 
she had laid to dry the four lines which she had penned, and which 
she had given in charge of the ycnmg workman in the RueTlumet. 
The writing had been printed off cm the blotter. 

The mirror reflected the writing. 

The result was, what is called in geometry, the symmetncal ime^e; 
so that the writing, reversed on the blotter, was righted in the 
mirror and presented its natural appearance; and Jean Valjean had 
beneath his eyes the letter written by Gosette to Marius on the 
preceding evening. < 

It was simple and withering. 

Jean Valjean stepped up to the mirror. He read the four lines 
again, but he did not believe them. They produced on him the 
effect of appearing in a flash of lightning. It was a hallucination, 
it was impossible. It was not so. 

Litde by little^ his percq>tions became more precise; he looked 
at Gosette’s Idotting-bcKsk, and the consciousness of the reality 
returned to him. He caught up the blotter and said: Tt comes from 
there.* He feveriridy examined the four lines imprinted on the 
blottar, the reversal of the letters converted into an odd scrawl, and 
he saw no sense in it. Then he said to himself: ^But this signifies 
nothing; there is nothing written here.* And he drew a long breath 
with inexjaesnible rdi^. Who has not experienced those feolish 
Joys in horriMe instants? The soul does not surrender to despair 
until it ha$ exhausted aU illusions. 

He ludd the tdotter in his hcmd and contoxiplated it in stupid 
4 el^t» almost ready to iaugh at <he haQuc&salaon of which lie lUd 
. beai the dupe. AQ at once his eyes fell tq;ion die mirinr agsdn, and 
' s^in he behdkl the vhichi. Theft were ^ feur lines outlined; with 
Tins tmie k%as nomhage.T1fe:r6ai^^ of 
at aTtahty; it was pal{>aldt, it fee writing restmedin 

/feemirior. He v 

Jean Valjean tottered, dropped fee blotter, and fell ihto Ae old 
afiB-dbair beside the bidfet, wife drooping head, and glae^reyes, 
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in uttfit bewadcrment. He ixM hiiiQsdf tfeiit ii wa$ pkdn, diit the 
light of tiie world had been eclipsed and dmt Cc^te had 

written that to some one. Then he heard his soul, whidi had become 
terrible once more, give went to a dull roar in ihe gloom. Try 
then the effect of taking from the lion die dog which he has m 
his cage! 

Strange and sad to say, at that very moment, Marius had not yet 
received Ciosette’s letter; chance had treacherously carried it to 
Jean Valjean before delivering it to Marius. Up to that day^ Jean 
Valjean had not been vanquished by trial. He had beoi subjected 
to fearful proofs; no violence of bad fortune had been spsatd him; 
the ferocity of fate, armed with all vindictiveness and all social 
scorn, had taken him for her prey and had r£^;ed against him. He 
had accepted every extremity when it had been necessary; he had 
sacrificed his inviolability as a refrirmed man, had yielded up his 
liberty, risked his head, lost everything, suffered everything, and 
he had remained disinterested and stoical to such a point d^t he 
might have been thought to be absent frexn himself like a miMyr. 
His conscience inured to every assatdt of destiny, might have ap- 
peared to be ibrever impregnable. Well> kny one who had bdidd 
his spiritual self would have been obliged to concede that it weakened 
at that moment. It was because, of all the tortures which he had 
undergone in the course of this long inquisition to which destiny 
had doomed him, this was the most terrible. Never had such pincers 
seized him hitherto. He felt the mysterious stirring of all his latent 
sensibilities. He felt the plucking at the strange chord. Alas! the 
supreme trial, let us say rather, the only trial, is the loss of the 
bdLoved being. 

Poor old Jean Valjean certainly did not love Cosette otherwise 
tiian as a fatiier; but we have akewdy remarked, above, that into 
tills paternity the widowhood of his lib had introduce aB the 
shades of love; he loved CSosette as his daujghter, and he loved her 
as his mother, and he loved her as his sister; and, as he had xasv&r 
had Hthior wmnan to lew or a wife, as miture is a creditesr who 
accepts no protmt, that sentiment also, thk most impossible to losby' 
was mingled with tiie rest, vague, q:nonmt, pvao mth tht p&rity 
of bS^bess, unconscious, celesfkl, ang^c, diyine; less 13ee a 
s^tknent ti:^ IBce an instinct, ims like Im instinct than IBte ah 
imperceptible and invisBtie but attrac^cm; and love, ptt^f^Iy 
ipealang, was, in hh Immense tenderness, 6^ Ornette, like the 
mread'^goM In tiie mduptab, chnemM 
^ lieidte reader recall #^atuatkih of heart which we hkycalw^dy 
indicated; No marriage was possible between them; not even that of 
souls; and yet, it is certain that their destinies were wedded. With 
the exertion of Cosette, that is to say, mth the exception of a 
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childhood, Jean Valjcan had never, in the virhole of his long life, 
known anything of that which may be loved. The passions and 
loves which succeed each other had not produced in him those 
successive green growths, tender green or dark green, which can 
be seen in fbliage which passes through the winter and in men who 
pass fifty. In short, and we have insisted on it more than once, all 
this interunr fusion, all this whole, of which die sum total ivas a lofty 
virtue, ended in rendering Jean Valjcan a father to Cosettc. A 
strange &ther, forged from the grandfather, the son, the brother, 
and die husband, that existed in Jean Valjean; a father\in whom 
there was included even a mother; a father who loved Gosette and 
adored her, and who held that child as his light, his hbme, his 
^unily, his coimtry, his paradise. \ 

Thus when he saw that the end had absolutely come, that she 
was escaping from him, that she was slipping from his hands, that 
she was gliding from him, like a cloud, like water, when he had 
before his eyes this crushing proof: ‘another is the goal of her heart, 
another is the wish of her life; there is a dearest one, I am no longer 
anything but her father, I no longer exist.’; when he could no 
longer doubt, when he said to himself : ‘She is going away from me !’ 
the grief which he felt surpassed the bounds of possibility, llo have 
done all that he had done for the purpose of ending like this! And 
the very idea of being nothing! Then, as we have just said, a quiver 
of revolt ran through him from head to foot. He felt, even in the 
very roots of his hair, the immense re-awakening of egotism, and the 
/ in this man’s abyss howled. 

There is such a thing as the sudden giving way of the inward 
subsoil* A despairing certainty does not make its way into a man 
without thrusting aside and breaking certain profound elements 
which, in some cases, are the very man himself. Grief, when it 
attains this shape, is a headlong flight of all the forces of the 
conscience. These are fatal crises. Few among us emerge from them 
stOl like ourselves and firm in duty. When the limit of endurance is 
qverstq^^ed, the most imperturbable virtue is disconcerted. Jean 
Valjean took die blotter again, and convinced himsdf afresh; he 
remained bowed and as though petrified and with staring eyes, over 
those four unobjectionable lines; and there arose within him such a 
dbud that one might have thought dmt everything in this soul was 
crumbling away. 

He exanuned this revdktbn, athwart the exasperations of revery, 
wUh an ai^parent and terrifying calmness, for it is a frarful th^ 
when a li^’s calmness reaches the coldness of the statue. 

He mcsisiimt the fmTfl)le which hu dei^ 
put his having a suspicion of ^ fiict; he recalled his fears of the 
summer, so iboli^ily diam^ted; hereoogniai^ the preci- 
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pice> it was stMl the same; only« Jean Val|ean was no longer the 
brinks he was at die bottom ^ it. 

The unprecedented and heart-rending thing about it was that 
he had fallen without perceiving it. All the light of his life had 
departed, while he still fended that he beheld fee sun. 

His instinct did not hesitate. He put together certain circum- 
stances, certain dates, certain blushes and certain pallors on 
Gosette’s part, and he said to himself: Tt is he.’ 

The divination of de^air is a sort of mysterious bow which never 
misses its aim. He struck Marius wife his first conjecture. He did 
not know the name, but he found fee man instantly. He distinctly 
perceived, in fee bad^oimd of the implacable conjuration of his 
memories, the unknown prowler of fee Luxembourg, feat wretched 
seeker of love adventures, that idler of romance, feat idiot, feat 
coward, for it is cowardly to come and make eyes at young girls 
who have beside them a father who loves them. 

After he had thoroughly verified the feet feat this young man 
was at the bottom of this situation, and that everything proceeded 
from that quarter, he, Jean Valjcan, the regenerated man, the man 
who had so laboured over his soul, fee man who had made so many 
efforts to resolve all life, all misery, and all unhappiness into love, 
looked into his own breast and there beheld a spectre, Hate. 

Great griefs contain something of dejection. They discourage one 
with existence. The man into whom they enter feels something 
within him withdraw fiom him. In his youth, their visits are lugu- 
brious; later on they are sinister. Alas, if despair is a fearful thing 
when the blood is hot, when the hair is black, when fee head is erect 
on fee body like the fiame on the torch, when the roll of destiny 
still retains its full thickness, when the heart, full of desirable love, 
still possesses beats which can be returned to it, when one has time 
for redress, when all women and all smiles and all the future 
and all the horizon are before one, when fee force of life is com- 
plete, what is it in old age, when the years hasten on, growing 
ever paler, to that twilight hour when one begins to behold fee 
stars of fee tomb? 

While he was meditating, Totsssaint entered. Jean Valjean rose 
and asked her: — 

Tn what quarter is it? Do you know?’ 

Toussaint was struck dumb, and could only answer him;^ 

‘What is it, sir?’ 

Jean Valjean began again; *JXd you not tdl lUe that just now 
that fecre is fitting goiii® on?’ 

*Ahl yes, sir/ relied ToussainL Tt is k the direction Sajkt'^ 
Merry.* . 

TlMe 18 a mcchanktd movement which comes to 
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itdbiisly, i&x>m the taodt |Mrolbund dep^ <^our thou^tvlt tio 
^mbt, under die unpute of a movment of this sort and of Which 
he was hardly conscious^ diat Jean Valjean, five minutes later, 
found himsdf in the street. 

Bareheaded, he sat upon the stone post at die door his house. 
He seemed to be listening. 

Night had come. 


. 2. The Stmt Urchin an Erm^ of Light 

How long did he nonain thus? What was the ebb and flow i»f this 
Uragic meditation? Did he straighten up? Did he remain bowed? 
X&d he been bent to breaking? Could he still rise and regain his 
footing in his conscience upon something solid? He probably would 
not have been able to tell himself. 

Hie street was deserted. A few uneasy boiurgeois, who were 
rapidly returning home, hardly saw him. Each one for himsdif in 
dmes oH peril. The lamp^lighter came as usual to light the lantern 
which was situated precisely opposite the door of No. 7 , and^then 
wicnt away. Jean Valjean would not have appeared lie a living 
man to any one who had examined him in that shadow. He sat 
there on tlW post of his door, motionless as a form of ice. Hiere is 
cot^^ealment in despair. The alarm bells and a vag^e and stormy 
uproar were aiKlible. In the midst of all these convulsions of the bell 
mingled with the revolt, the dock of Saint^Paul struck eleven, 
gravely and without haste; fbr the tocsin is man; the hour is God. 
The passage of the hour produced no eflect on Jean Valjean; Jean 
Vdjean did not stir. Still, at about that moment, a brusque report 
burst forth in the direction of the Haltes, a second yet more violent 
fiitlowed; it was probably that attack on the barricade in the Rue 
de ia Ghanvzerie which we have just seen repidsed by Marius. At 
this double dtsdiai^ whose firry semed ai^pnented by the stupor 
of the night, Jean Valjean started; he rose, turning towards the 
quaurtor wheuTO the noise proceeded; then he leH badt upon the 
pc^ again, folded his arms, and his htg^ slowly sank on his bosom 

Kfe resumed hh 

he raised his eyes; some one ms wdldng in th^ 
street, he 'heard near him. % looked, ar^ by the fight of ^ 

]aatems« in the direction of the street vdrich ran into the Ruessux- 
Ai^ves, he perodved a young, livid, and beaming face, 
t^vrociiee had just arrived in the Rue de THomme Armd. 
i^vra^ was staring into the a|ipamn!y in seardb of some- 
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thing. He saw Jean Valjean perfectly vftsll, but he tock no notice 
of him. 

Gavroche after staring into the air> stared below; he raised him* 
self on tiptoe^ and felt of the doors and windows of the ground- 
floor; they were all shut, bolted, and padlocked. After having 
authenticated the fronts of flve or six barricaded houses in this 
manner, the urchin shrugged his shoulders, and took himself to 
task in these terms: — 

‘Pardi!’ 

Then he began to stare into the air again. 

Jean Valjean, who, an instant previously, in his then state of 
mind, would not have spoken to or even answered any one, felt 
irresistibly impelled to accost that child. 

*What is the matter with you, my little fellow?* he said. 

‘The matter with me is that I am hungry,* replied Gavroche 
frankly. And he added: ‘Little fellow yourself.* 

Jean Valjean fumbled in his fob and pulled out a five-franc piece. 

But Gavroche, who was of the wagtail species, and who skipped 
vivaciously from one gesture to another, had just picked up a stone. 
He had caught sight of the lantern. 

‘See here,* said he, ‘you still have your lanterns here. You are 
disobeying the regulations, my friend. This is disorderly. Smash that 
for me.* 

And he flung the stone at the lantern, whose broken glass fell 
with such a clatter that the bourgeois in hiding behind their curtains 
in the opposite house cried; ‘There is “Ninety-three** come again.* 

The lantern oscillated violently, and went out. The street had 
suddenly became black. 

‘That’s right, old street,* ejaculated Gavroche, ‘put on your 
night-cap.’ 

And turning to Jean Valjean: — 

‘What do you call that g^antic monument that you have there 
at the end of the street? It’s the Archives, isn’t it? I must crumble 
up those big stupids of pillars a bit and make a nice barricade out 
of them.* 

Jean Valjean stepped up to Gavroche. 

‘Poor creature,’ he said in a low tone, and speaking to himsdf, 
‘he is hungry.’ 

And he laid the hundred-sou piece in his hand. 

Gavroche raised his face, astonished at the siase of this sou; he 
stared at it in the darkness, and the whiteness of the big sou dazasled 
him* He knew five-franc pieces by hearsay; their reputation was 
agreeable to him; he was delighted to see one dbse to. He said:-^ 

‘Let us contemplate the tiger/ 

He gaaed at it for several minutes in ecstasy; then» turning to 
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Jean Valjean> he kdd out the cc^ to him, and said majestically 
to him: — 

'^Bourgeois, I prefer to smash lanterns. Take back your ferocious 
beast. You can’t bribe me. That had got live claws; but it doesn’t 
scratch me.’ 

*Have you a mother?* asked Jean Valjean. 

Gavroche replied: — 

*More than you have, perhaps.’ 

‘Well,’ returned Jean Valjean, ‘keep the money for your Mother !’ 
Gavroche was touched. Moreover, he had just noticed mat the 
man who was addressing him had no hat, and this inspired him 
with confidence. \ 

‘Truly,’ said he, ‘so it wasn’t to keep me from breaking the 
lanterns?’ ^ 

‘Break whatever you please.’ 

‘You’re a fine man,’ said Gavroche. 

And he put the five-franc piece into one of his pockets. 

His confidence having increased, he added 
‘Do you belong in this street?’ 

‘Yes, why?’ 

‘Can you tell me where No. 7 is?’ 1 

‘What do you want with No. 7?’ ‘ 

Here the c^ild paused, he feared that he had said too much; he 
thrust his nails energetically into his hair and contented himsel’ 
with replying: — 

‘Ah! Here it is.’ 

An idea flashed through Jean Valjean’s mind. Anguish does have 
these gleams. He said to the lad: — 

‘Are you the person who is bringing a letter that I am expecting?’ 
‘You?’ said Gavroche. ‘You arc not a woman.’ 

‘The letter is for Mademoiselle Gosette, is it not?’ 

‘Cosette,’ muttered Gavroche. ‘Yes, I believe that is the queer 
name.’ 

‘Well,’ resumed Jean Valjean, ‘I am the parson to whom you 
are to deliver the letter. Give it here.’ 

‘Iti that case, you must know that I was sent from the barricade.’ 
^Of course,’ said Jean Va^can. 

Gavroche aigulf^ his hand in anolher of his pockets and drew 
out a paper folded in four. 

Them he made the military salute* 

\ ‘Respect Jot despatdies,’ said he. ‘It comes from the Provisional 
Government’ 

. ‘Give it to me,’ said Jean Valjean. 

Gavroche hdd the paper elected above hb head. 

, , go and flmey it’s a love letter. It is a womani but it’s 



for the people* We men fight and we respect the fair sex* We are 
not as they are in fine society, where there are lions send 
chickens * to camels.’ 

‘Give it to me.’ 

‘After all,* continued Gavroche, ‘you have the air of an honest 
man.’ 

‘Give it to me quick.’ 

‘Catch hold of it.’ 

And he handed the paper to Jean Valjean. 

‘And make haste. Monsieur What’s-your-name, for Mamselle 
Cosette is waiting.’ 

Gavroche was satisfied with himself for having produced this 
remark. 

Jean Valjean began again: — 

‘Is it to Saint-Merry that the answer is to be sent?’ 

‘There you are making some of those bits of pastry vulgarly 
called brioches [blunders]. This letter comes from the barricade of 
the Rue de la Chanvrerie, and I’m going back there. Good evening, 
citizen.’ 

That said, Gavroche took himself oft, or, to describe it more 
exactly, fluttered away in the direction whence he had come with 
a flight like that of an escaped bird. He plunged back into the gloom 
as though he made a hole in it, with the rigid rapidity of a projectile; 
the alley of THomme Arm6 l^ame silent and solitary once more; 
in a twinkling, that strange child, who had about him something 
of the shadow and of the dream, had buried himself in the mists of 
the rows of black houses, and was lost there, like smoke in the dark; 
and one might have thought that he had dissipated and vanished, 
had there not taken place, a few minutes after his disappearance, 
a startling shiver of glass, and had not the magnificent crash of a 
lantarn rattling down on the pavement once more abruptly 
awakened the indignant bourgeois. It was Gavroche upon his way 
through the Rue du Ghaume. 


jf. While Cosette and Tousseint are Asleep 

Jean Valjean went into the house wdth Marius’ letter. He ^eped 
his way up the stairs^ as pleased with the darkness as an owl 
who gr4>s his prey, <^ned and shut his door softly, listaiied to 
see whether he eould hear any noise, r~made sure that^ to aU 
appearances Cosette and Toussamt were asleep, and plur^ie^ three 
or lour matches into die botde of the Fumade lifter before he 
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i^ukl evcA»^ a 8park> «o greatly <itd ^ Imud teable* liVbat he 
jKist done smacked theft At last the candle liims lifted; hel<»ned 
his elbows on the taUe, unfolded the paper»;miid read^, 

In violent emotions, one does not read> one flings to the earth, 
SO to speak, the paper which one holds, one clutches it like a 
;dctim, one crushes it, one digs into it the nails of one^s wrath, or 
of one’s joy; one hastens to the end, one leaps to the Iminning; 
attention is at fever heat; it takes up in the gross, as itjwere, the 
essential points; it seiases on one point, and tl^ rest dhappears. In 
Marhis’ note to Cosette, Jean Valjean saw only these words. 

"I die. When thou readest this, my soul will be near thro.’ 

In the presence of these two lines, he was horribly darned; he 
remained for a moment, crushed, as it were, by the change ofimiotion 
which was taking place within him, he stared at MariuS^ note with 
a sort of intoxicated amazement, he had before hk eyes that 
splendour, the death of a hated in^vidual. 

He uttered a frightful cry of inward joy. So it was aS over. The 
catastroi^e had arrived sooner than he had dared to hope. The 
being who obstructed his destiny was disappearing. That man had 
taken himself off of his own accord, freely, willingly. Hus man was 
going to his death, and he, Jean Valjean, had had no hand^in the 
matter, and it was through no fault of his. Perhaps, even, hk is al* 
ready dead. Here hk fever entered into calculations. No, he k not 
dead yet. The letter had evidently been intended for Ckwette to read 
on the following mtuning; after ^e two discharges that were heard 
between eleven o’clock and midnight, nothing more has taken 
place; the barricade wiU not be attacked seriously until daybreak; 
but that makes no difference, from the moment when ^that man’ k 
concerned in thk war, he k lost; he k caught in the gearing. Jean 
Valjean felt himself delivered. So he was about to find himsdf ^one 
with Cosette once more. The rivalry would cease; die future was 
beginning again. He had but to keep thk note in hk podiet. Cosette 
would never know what had become of that man. All that there 
requires to be done k to let things take their own course. Thk man 
cimnot escape. If he k not alr^uiy dead, it k certain that be k 
about to die. What good fortune! 

Having said all thk to himsdf, he became gloomy. 

Then he went down staits and wc^ up the porter. 

About an hour later, Jean Va^^ wenf; OUt in the complete 
e^i^ume <^ a Natiomd Ouasdr Bnd ^ arms. The porter bad 
&a»!id in the ne^hboii^ood tte wherewithal eo complete 
Is^ had a, loaded gun and a cartridge-box fflled 

widicaririd^ V'';,:'- ' 

Hestrodeoffindiedkecdonof'l^iinar^^ 



4- Oaotoche's Excess^/ 

In the meantime, Gavroche had had an adventmre. Gavroche, 
after having conscientiouidy stoned the lantern in the Rue du 
Chaume, entered the Rue des Vidlles-Haudriettes, and not seeing 
*even a cat* there, he thought the opportunity a g(^ one to strike 
up all the song of which he was capable. His march, far from 
being retarded by his singing, was accelerated by it. He began to 
sow along the sleeping or tenified houses these incendiary couplets:* 

L’oiseau m^dit dans les charmiUes, 

Et pretend qu*hier Atala 
Avec un Russe s’en alia. 

Oh vont les belles fiiles, 

Lon la. 

Mon ami Pierrot, tu babies, 

Parce que Tautre jour Mila 
Cogna sa vitre et m’appela, 

Oh vont les belles fiiles 
Lon la. 

Les dr^esses sont fort gentilles, 

Leur poison qui m’ensorcela 
Griserait Monsieur Orfila. 

Oh vont les belies fiiles, 

Lon la. 

J’aime Pamour et ses bisbOles, 
j *aimc Agn^, j’aime Pamela, 

Lise en m’allumant se Inrhia. 

Oh vont les belles fiiles, 

Lon la. 

Jadis, quand je \ds ks mantilles 
De Suzette et de Zdila, 

Mon dme k leina pUs se 

Oh vont les belles fiiles, 

Amour^ijuatul, 4^ Tondnv oh tu briQea^ 

Tu coilpfjs de Lola» 

Jfe me dsiinnmi* 
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Jeanne k ton miroir tu t^habilles! 

Mon cQCur un beau jour s’envola. 

Je croia que c*cst Jeanne qm Fa. 

OtL vont les belles nlles. 

Lon la. 

Le soir, en sortant des quadrilles, j 

Je montre aux ^toiles Stella, 
fit je Icur dis: ‘Regardezda.’ 

Oti vont les belles fiUes, 

Lon la. ♦ 

Gavroche, as he sang, was lavish of his pantoiniihe. G^ture is 
the strong point of the refrain. His face, an inexhaustible r^ertory 
of masks, produced grimaces more convulsing and more fantastic 
than the rents of a cloth torn in a high gale. Unfortunately, as he 
was alone, and as it was night, this was neither seen nor even visible. 
Such wastes of riches do occur. 

All at once, he stopped short. 

‘Let us interrupt the romance,* said he. 

His feline eye had just descri<xi, in the recess of a carriage door 
what is called in painting, an msembUy that is to say, a person! and a 
thing; the thing was a hand-cart, the person was a man from 
Auvergene who was sleeping therein. 

The shafts of the cart rested on the pavement, and the Auvergnat*s 
head was supported against the front of the cart. His body was 
coiled up on this inclined plane and his feet touched the ground. 

Gavroche, with his experience of the things of this world, recog- 
nized a drunken man. He was some corner errand-man who had 
drunk too much and was sleeping too much. 

‘There now,* thought Gavroche, ‘that*s what the summer nights 
are good for. We’ll take the cart for the Republic, and leave the 
Auvergnat for the Monarchy.’ 

His mind had just been illuminated by this flash of light: — 

‘How bully that cart would look on our barricade!’ 

The Auvergnat was snoring. 

Gavroche gently tugged at the cart from behind, and at the 

* The hkd danders in die dxns, and pretends*duit yestetday, Atala went off with a 
Stnsnan, where fidr maids go. Lon la. My friend Pierrot, ihou prateit. because Mfra 
knpehed at her pane the other day and called xne. The jad« are very charming, their 
pdson which bewitched me would intoxicate Monsieur Orfila. Fm fond of love and its 
bkkermgs, I love Agnef, 1 Ipve Pamda. Lise burned herself in setting me aflame. In fprpier 
dajw wira I saw the of Smtette and of 2dla, my minglecl with their 

Ivove, when thou gleameit in the dark thou crownest Lola with rotes, I would lose my 
tcHdiwfhat^leaane, at thy miiror them dechest ch!$n^ One frneday, my heart flew forth. 
J tSuak diat it h Jeanne hat It 4* Mghtr 1 come from the ciuadrillei, I show 
to die Atari, and I lay to tbenti *Bdie3d her.* Where fair maids go. Ion la. 
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Auvargnat from the front, that is to say, by the feet, and at the 
expiration of another minute the imp^urbable Auvergnat was 
reposing flat on the pavement. 

The cart was free. 

Gavroche, habituated to facing the unexpected in all quarters^ 
had everything about him. He fumbled in one of his pockets, and 
pulled from it a scrap of paper and a bit of red pencil filched from 
some carpenter. 

He wrote: — 

^French Republic.^ 

‘Received thy cart.’ 

And he signed it: ‘Gavroche.* 

That done, he put the paper in the pocket of the still snoring 
Auvergnat’s velvet vest, seized the cart shafts in both hands, and 
set off in the direction of the Halles, pushing the cart before him at 
a hard gallop with a glorious and triumphant uproar. 

This was perilous. There was a post at the Royal Printing 
Establishment. Gavroche did not think of this. This post was occu- 
pied by the National Guards of the suburbs. The squad began to 
wake up, and heads were raised from camp beds. Two street 
lanterns broken in succession, that ditty sung at the top of the lungs. 
This was a great deal for those cowardly streets, which desire to go 
to sleep at sunset, and which put the extinguisher on their candles 
at such an early hour. For the last hour, that boy had been creating 
an uproar in that peaceable arrondissement, the uproar of a fry in a 
bottle. The sergeant of the banlieue lent an ear. He waited* He was 
a prudent man. 

The mad rattle of the cart, filled to overflowing the possible 
measure of waiting, and decided the sergeant to make a recon- 
naisance. 

‘There’s a whole band of them there!’ said he, ‘let us proceed 
gently.’ 

It was clear that the hydra of anarchy had emerged from its box 
and that it was stalking abroad tihtrough the quarter. 

And the sergeant ventured out of the post with cautiotis tread. 

All at once, Gavroche, pushing his cart in front of him, and at the 
very moment when he was about to turn into the Rue dcs Yeilles- 
Haudriettes, found himself face to face with a unifr^rm, a shako, a 
plume, and a gun. 

For the second time, he stopped short. 

‘Hullo,’ said he, ‘it’s him. Good day, public order.* 

Gavroche’s amazement was always tekf and speedily diawed. 

‘Where are you going, you rascal?* shouted the sergeant. ... 

‘Citizen,’ retorttd Gavroche, ‘I haven’t called you “bourgeois**, 
yet. Why do you insultme?* 
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WfeeFc are you going, you rogue?^ 

^Monskur/ retorted Gavroche, ^perhaps you were a man ^ivit 
yesterday, but you have degenerat^ this morning.’ 

*I ask you where you are going, you villain?’ 

Gavro^e replied: — ^ 

*You speak prettily. Really, no one would suppose you as old as 
you are. You ought to sell aH your hair at a hundred &an^ apiece. 
That would yield you five hundred francs.’ ! 

‘Where arc you going? Where are you going? Wherevare you 
going, bandit?’ ' 

Gavroche retorted again: — 

*What villanous words! You must wipe your mouth better the 
first time that they give you suck.’ \ 

The sergeant lowered his bayonet. 

‘Will you tell me where you arc going, you wretch?’ 

‘General,’ said Gavroche, *I’m on my way to look for a doctor for 
my wife who is in labour.* 

‘To arms!’ shouted the sergeant. 

The master-stroke of strong men consists in saving themselves 
by the very means that have ruined them; Gavroche took in the 
whole situation at a glance. It was dte cart which had told against 
him, it was the cart’s place to protect him. 

At the moment when the sergeant was on the point of making 
his descent on Gavroche, the cart, converted into a projectile 
and launched with all the latter’s might, rolled down upon him 
fiiriously, and the sergeant, struck full in the stomach, tumbled 
over backwards into the gutter while his gun went off in the 
ak. 

The men of the post had rushed out pell-mell at the sergeant’s 
idbout; the shot brought on a general random discharge, after whibh 
they re-loaded their weapons and began again. 

This bUnd-man’s-buif musketry lasted for a quarter of an hour 
and killed sevoral panes of glass. 

In the meanwh^ Gavroche, who had retraced hisatqps at full 
halt^ five of six streets distant, and seated himself, panting, 
on the stone post which forms the cmner of the Enfimts^^Rouges* 
He listened. 

, Must panting Ibr a few inmutes^{?iie turned in tfie dkecfioh 
the fusill^e wm raging, lifted hh hand to a with his 
nose and thrust it forwards thsee times, as he slapped the back of 
his head with his right hand; an ii][q>eriou8 gesture in which 
Parisian street-urchindom has condensed French irony, and widch 
is evident efficacious, since it has already laked htdf a century* 
Tiids was troubled by one bittor refiecdon. 

*Yes,’ said he, T’m splitting with laughter, I’m twisting with 
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ddi{^t^ I ab^Bihd in jo^r^ but Fm losing my way, I siudl bave to take 
a roundabout way. If I only reach the bmicade In season!* 

Thereupon he set out again on a run. 

And as he ran: — 

‘Ah, by the way, where was I?* said he. 

And he resum^ his ditty, as he plunged rapidly through the 
streets, and this is what died away in the gloom: — 

Mais il reste encore des bastilles, 

£t je vais mettre le hoik 
Dans I’orde public quc voilk. 

Oh vont les belles filles, 

Lon la. 

Qjielau*un veut-il jouer aux quilles? 

Tout rancien monde s’tooula 
Qpand la grosse boule roula. 

Oh vont les belles filles, 

Lon la. 

Vieux bon peuple, k coups de b^quilles, 

Gassons ce Louvre oh s’dtala 
La monarchic en falbala. 

Oh vont les belles filles, 

Lon la. 

Nous en avons forc6 les grilles, 

Le roi Charles Dix ce jour-lk, 

Tenait mal et se ddcoUa. 

Oh vont les belles filles, 

Lon la. ♦ 

The post’s recourse to arms was not without result. The cart was 
conquered, the drunken man was taken prisoner. The first was put ' 
in the pound, the second was later on somewhat harassed bemrh 
the councils of war as an accomplice. The public ministry of the 
day proved its indefatigable zeal in the detoce d society, in this 
ins^nce. 

(^avroche’s adventure, which has lingered as a traditiim in the 
quartcfr of the Temple, is one of the most terrible souvenirs of tbcr 
dkierlybourgeois oftheMarah,4Midhenddedintheirmemories: ‘The 
noctunial attadc by the post d die Royal Printh^ EstabHdiment { 

* iOBM priidxtf itill ren^n, and t dm goinf pat a flap W istuB iort at polgas r 
ardor. |>oes my with to at MvM The aadeot woi^ MJba yAmd} 

the bighsU ndied. Cood old Ibtla, leto* efaeah ^vithour crotdiee toiwtd 

oionivdw displayed itsdf ia Ihxbekrws. We have Ibfped its gatei On tiiat 
Ckai^Xdidhotitidk wdlju«d.cajbMi^^ 
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BOOK FIRST: THE WAR BETWEEN FOUR WALLS 


I. THm C/uuybdis of the Faubourg Saint Antoine and the St^la of ihr 
Faubourg <k Tempk 

The two most memorable barricades which the observer of social 
maladies can name do not belong to the period in which the action 
of this work is laid. These two barricades, both of them symbols^ 
under two different aspects, of a redoubtoble stiuation, sprang from 
the eardi at the time of the fatal insurrection of June, 1848, the 
greatest war of the streets that history has even beheld. 

It sometimes happens that, even contrary to principles, even 
contrary to liberty, equality, and fraternity, even contrary to the 
universal vote, even contrary to the government, by all for all, from 
the depths of its anguish, of its discouragements and its destitutions* 
of its fevers, of its distresses, of its miasmas, of its ignorances, of its • 
darkness, that great and despairing body, the rabble, protests against* ; 
and that the populace wages battle against, the people. 

Beggars attack the common right; the ochlocracy rkes against 
demos. 

These are melancholy days; for there is always a certain mnount 
of night even in this madness, there is suicide in this dud, and those 
worcb which are intended to be insults — beggars, canaille, ochlocracy, 
populace — exhibit, alas! rather the fault of those who reign than 
the fault of friose who suffer ; rather the fault of the privileged than 
the fault of the disinhorited. 

Fcnr our own part, we never pronounce those words without pain 
and without respect^ for when philosophy fathoms the fricts to , 
which they ccarespond, it often fb^ many a grandeur beside these ' 
miseria. Athens was an ochlocracy; the b^gars were the madkiiig ' 
of Holland; the popukice saved Rome more than once; and the . 
rabble followed Jesus Christ. ; 

There is no thinker who has not at times contemplated thO. 
magnihcencestffthelovmdasaes. : f 

It was of this rabble that Same Jerome Was tidnidng, no doubt, 
and of all these poor paqple and all these vi^bohds and ail thei^;; 
nuse^bie pec^e whence sprang the apostles and tl^ mazt^ Cv 

he uttered feSs mystedous saying; *Fex urhis, lex the 

of the city, the law' iff the ea^. 

The exasperations of this d^swd mi 

violeiiGes contrary to all sense, directed sgatnst the pimcipies 
are its Ufe, hs hiaaterM deeds i^gaixut die right, are its 
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d^Uat and should be repressed. The man of probity sactiiices himself, 
and out of his very love for this crowd, he combats it. But' how 
excusable he feels it even while holding out against it! How he 
venerates it even while resisting it! This is one of those rare mo- 
ments, when, while doing that which it is one’s duty to do, one feels 
something which disconcerts one, and which would dissiiade one 
from proceeding further; one persists, it is necessary, but conscience, 
though satisfied, is sad, and the accomplishment of duty compli- 
cated with a pain at the heart. 

June, 1848, let us hasten to say, was an exceptional &ct, and 
almost impossible of classification, in the philosophy of history. All 
the words which we have just uttered, must be discarded, when it 
becomes, a question of this extraordinary revolt, in which one feels 
the holy anxiety of toil claiming its rights. It was necessary to 
combat it, and this was a duty, for it attacked the republic. But 
what was June, 1 848, at bottom? A revolt of the people against itself. 

Where the subject is not lost sight of, there is no digression; may 
we, then, be permitted to arrest the reader’s attention for a moment 
on the two absolutely unique barricades of which we have just 
spoken and which characterized this insurrection. j 

One blocked the entrance to the Faubourg Saint Antoine; the 
other defended the approach to the Faubourg du Temple; those 
before whom these two fearful masterpieces of civil war reared 
themselves beneath the brilliant blue sky of June, will never 
^srgot them. 

The Saint- Antoine barricade was tremendous; it was three stories 
high, and seven hundred feet wide. It barred the vast opening of 
the faubourg, that is to say, three streets, from angle to angle; 
mvined, jagged, cut up, divided, crenelated, with an immense rent, 
buttressed with piles that were bastions in themselves, throwing out 
€iq>es here and thw, powerfully backed up by two great promon- 
tories of houses of the fauboui^, it reared itself like a cyclopean dike 
at the end of the formidable place which had seen the 14th to July. 
Nineteen barricades were ranged, one behind the other, in the 
dq>ths of the streets behind this principal barricade. At ±e very 
^ht of it, one felt the agonizing suffering in the immense faubourg, 
which had reached that point of extremity when a distress may 
become a catastro]^e. Of what was that barricade made? Of the 
mins of three six<4tory houses demolished expressly, said some. Of 
prQ(%y of all wraths, said others. It wore the lamentable aspect 
of aH constructions of hatred, ruin. It might be asked: Who built 
It m^ht also be said: Vhio destroyed this? It was the impro- 
^^dsation of die ebullition. Holdl take ^is do^l this grating! this 
pmthouasi this chimney-ptejeei this tooken bafazinr! cracked 
f^S Give M i cast away alii Push ihk roll, digy dismantle, dverturn> 
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ruin everything ! It was the collaboration of the pavement, the block 
of stone, the beam, the bar of iron, the rag, the scrap, ^e broken 
pane, the unseated chair, the cabbage-stalk, the tatter, the rag, and 
the malediction. It was grand and it was petty. It was the abyss 
parodied on the public place by hubbub. The mass beside the atom; 
the strip of ruined wsdl and the broken bowl, — threatening frater- 
nization of every sort of rubbish. Sisyphus had thrown his rock there 
and Job his potshered. Terrible, in short. It was the acropolis of the 
barefooted. Overturned carts broke the uniformity of the slope; an 
immense dray was spread out there crossways, its axle pointing 
heavenward, and seemed a scar on that tumultuous facade; an 
omnibus hoisted gayly, by main force, to the very summit of the 
heap, as though the architects of this bit of savagery had wished to 
add a touch of the street urchin humour to their terror, presented 
its horseless, unharnessed pole to no one knows what horses of the 
air. This gigantic heap, the alluvium of the revolt, figured to the 
mind and Ossa on Pelion of all revolutions; *93 on ’89, the 9th of 
Thermidor on the loth of August, the i8th of Brumaire on the i ith 
of January, Vendemiaire on Prairial, 1848 on 1830. The situation 
deserved the trouble and this barricade was worthy to figure on the 
very spot whence the Bastille had disappeared. If the ocean made 
dikes, it is thus that it would build. The fury of the flood was 
stamped upon this shapeless mass. What flood? The crowd. One 
thought one beheld hubbub petrified. One thought one heard 
humming above this barricade as though there had been over their 
hive, enormous, dark bees of violent progress. Was it a thicket? Was 
it a bacchanalia? Was it a fortress? Vertigo seemed to have con- 
structed it with blows of its wings. There was something of the cess- 
pool in that redoubt and something Olympian in that confudon. 
One there beheld in a pell-mell fbll of despair, the rafters of roofs, 
bits of garret windows with their figured paper, window sashes 
with their glass planted there in the ruins awaiting the cannon^ 
wredcs of chimneys, cupboards, tables, benches, a howling tc4)sy- 
turveydom, and those thousand poverty-stricken things, ^e very 
refuse of the mendicant, which contain at the same time fury and 
nothingness. One would have said that it was the tatters of a people, 
rags of wood, of iron, td* bronze, of stone, and tlmt the Faubemrg 
Saint-Antoine bad thrust it there at its domr, with a colossal floumh 
of the broom making of its misery its barricade. Sbeks resembling 
headsman’s Mocks, didocated Obtains, pieces of woodwork with 
brackets having the form of gibbets, horizontal wheels projeedng 
from the rubimh, amsdgamated with ^ edifice of anaNky the 
sombre figure of the old tortures eruiuredi by the pe<^le. T^e barri*^ 
cade Saint An^^e converted everything into a weapon; 
that civil war eould thi^ at the bead of society {»x>ce<ded l^^ 
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tl not combat; k was a parcscyim; ibe carfames wkich decided 
diis redoubt^ among which there were some biunderbiisses, sent 
bits of earthenware, bones, coat-buttons, even the casters from 
night-stands, dangerous projectiles on account of the brass. This 
barricade was furious; it hurled, to the clouds an inexpressible 
clamour; at certain moments, when provddng the army, it was 
covered with throngs and tempest; a tumultuous crowd pf flaming 
heads crowned it; a swarm filled it; it had a thorny crest M gims, of 
salnes, of cudgds, of axes, of pikes and of bayonets; a red fiag 
flapped in the wixid; shouts of command, songs of attack, me roll of 
drums, the sobs of women and biirsts of gloomy laughter from the 
starving were to be heard there. It was huge and living, ^d, like 
the back of an dectric beast, there proceeded from it Utde flashes 
of lightning. The spirit of revolution covered with its cloud this 
summit where rumbled that voice of the people which resembles 
the voice of God; a strange majesty was emitted by this titanic 
basket of rubbish. It was a heap of filth and it was Sinai. 

As we have said previotasly, it attacked in the name of the 
revolution— wha^ The revolution. It — ^that barricade, chance, 
hazard, disorder, terror, misunderstanding, the unknowii — had 
facing it the Constituent Assembly, the sovereignty of the people, 
universal sufidrage, the nation, the republic; and it was the Car- 
magnole bidding defiance to die Marseillaise. 

limneme but heroic defiance, for the old faubourg is a hero. 
The faubourg and its redoubt lent each other assistance. I’he 
frtubourg shouldered the redoubt, the redoubt took its stand under 
cover of the faubourg. The vast barricade spread out like a cliff 
against which the strategy of the African generals dashed itself. 
Its caverns, its excrescences, its warts, its gibbosities, grimaced, so 
speak^ and grinned beneath the smdce. The mitraille vanished 
in flhapelessxiess; the bombs plunged into it; bullets only succeeded 
in making holes in it; what was the use of cannonading diaos? 
and the regiments, accustomed to the fiercest visions of war, gazed 
uneasy eyes Cn diat spedes df redoubt, a wild beast in its 
boar-lxke bristUng and a mountain by its enomums size. 

A quarter of a league away, from the comer of the Rue du 
TtepSe winch deboudhes on boulevani near the Chkteau- 
d!Sau, U one thrust one^s bead boldly beyodd die point £(^tmed 
frcmt of the DaHemagne shop, one perceived in the dfstanCe, 
canals in the street whi^ mounts the slopes Bejle** 
wie at: otdimnbting point of the rise, a s^ange wall readbi^ 

VioHdie scxioud Skaryof the house fironts> a sort of hyphen between 
t^t and die hoosei m {eft, as though the 
ifereet had Iblded bade on ksdf itsipfdan in to chaie 
itKtf sdbsriqnly. This wall wm tmSt offaving««eoc^ It was stridigit. 
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coffT^, cok}^ {Msrpacidicttlftr, levdled widi die sqtiaxe» hud but by 
rule and line. Cement ivas lacking, of course, but, as in ibe case 
of cisrtain Roman walls, without interfering with its rigid archi- 
tectiure. I'he entablature was mathematically parallel widi the 
base. From distance to distance, one could distinguish on the grey 
surface, almost invisible loopholes which resembled black threads. 
These loopholes were separated feom each other by equal spaces. 
The street was deserted as far as the eye could reach. AU windows 
and doors were closed. In the background rose this barrier, which 
made a blind tiborou^fere of the street, a motionless and tranquil 
wall; no one was visible, nothing was audible; not a cry, not a 
soui^, not a breath. A sepulchre. 

The dazzling sun of June immdated this terrible thing with light. 

It was the barricade of the Faubou^^ of the Temple. 

As soon as one arrived on the spiot, and caught sight of it, it was 
impossible, even for the boldest, not to become thoughtful before 
this mysterious apparition. It was adjusted, jointed, imbricated, 
rectilmear, symmetrical and funereal. Science and gloom met there. 
One felt that die chief of this barricade was a geometrician or a 
spectre. One looked at it and spoke low. 

From time to time, if some soldier, an officer or representative 
of the people, chanced to traverse the deserted highway, a faint, 
sharp whistle was heard, and the passer-by fell dead or wounded, 
or, if be escaped the bullet, sometimes a biscalen was seen to en- 
sconce itsdf in some dosed shutter, in the interstice between two 
blocks of stone, or in the plaster of a wall. For the men in the 
barricade had made themselves two small cannons out of two c^t- 
iron lengths of gas-pipe, plugged up at one end with tow and fire- 
clay. There was no waste of useless powder* Nearly every shot told. 
There were corpses here and there, and pools of blood on the 
pavement. I remember a white butterfiy which went and came in 
the street Summer does not abdicate. 

In the neighbourhood, the spadt beneath theportes c»>chi^ were 
encumbered with wounded. 

One felt onesdf aimed at by some pmon whom one did not see, 
and one understood ffiat guns were fevdled at the whde fcngffi : 
of the street 

Massed behind the scot of sloj^g ridge which the vaulted canal 
forms at the entrance to the Faubourg do ffie soldiec^<: 

of the attaddng column, gravdy and Aoughtfully, watdbM tba; 
dismal redoubt, tbb immobOity, this passivity; whence ipntiig 
death. 8k>me cravded M&t on tl^ faces ^ feir as the crest of the 
curve ctflhe brbfee, takmg Care that their shafcjs did 
beyond it. .... 

The valiant CSolondi Monteynard admired diis barricade with 
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R shudd^. — ‘How that is built!’ he said to a Representative.. ‘Not 
one paving-stone projects beyond its neighbour. It is made of 
pcnrcelain.’ — At that moment, a bullet broke the cross on his 
breast, and he fell. 

‘The cowards!’ people said. ‘Let them show themselves! Let us 
sec them! They dare not! They are hiding!’ | 

The barricade of the Faubourg du Temple, defended Iw eighty 
men, attacked by ten thousand, held out for three days.xOn the 
fourth, they did as at 2^atcha, as at Constantine, they pierced 
the houses, they came over the roofs, the barricade was taken. Not 
one of the eighty cowards thought of flight, all were killea there 
with the exception of the leader, Barth61emy, of whom we shall 
speak presently. 

The Saint- Antoine barricade was the tumult of thunders; the 
barricade of the Temple was silence. The difference between these 
two redoubts was the difference between the formidable and the 
sinister. One seemed a maw; the other a mask. 

Admitting that the gigantic and gloomy insurrection of June was 
composed of a wrath and of an enigma, one divined in the, first 
barricade the dragon, and behind the second the sphinx. ' 

These two fortresses had been erected by two men named, the 
one, Goumet, the other, Barthdemy. Cournct made the Saint- 
Antoine barricade; Barth^lemy the barricade of the Temple. Each 
was the image of the man who had built it. 

Gournet was a man of lofty stature; he had broad shoulders, a 
red face, a crushing fist, a bold heart, a loyal soul, a sincere and 
terrible eye. Intrepid, energetic, irascible, stormy; the most cordial 
of men, the most formidable of combatants. War, strife, conflict, 
were the very air he breathed and put him in a good humour. He 
had been an officer in the navy, and, from his gestures and his 
voice, one divined that he sprang from the ocean, and that he came 
from the tempest; he carried the hurricane on into battle. With 
the exception of the genius, thore was in Cournet something of 
Danton, as, with the exception of the divinity, there was in Danton 
something of Hercules. 

Barthdemy, thin, feeble, pale, taciturn, was a sort of tragic street 
urchin, who, having had his ears baxad by a policeman, lay in 
waih for him, and killed him, and at seventeen was sent to the 
galleys. He came out and made thh barricade. 

o% fatal drcumstance, in Ltmdon, proscribed by all, 
Barlh^lemy Gournet It was a funereal dud. Sometime after- 
wards, caught in the gearing cS one of those mysterious adventures 
in which paissipn pluys a party a catastrophe in which French 
just^ sees eatenuadng circumstances, and m which EngiIMt jus^k^e 
se# or# deaih, Barffidemy was hanghd. The ^mbre sochd con^ 
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struction is so made that, thanks to material destitution, thanks 
to moral obscurity, that unhappy being who possessed an intelli- 
gence, certainly fom, possibly great, began in France with the 
galleys, and ended in England with the gallows. Barth^lemy, on 
occasion, flew but one flag, the black flag. 


2. What Is to Be Done in the Abyss if One Does Not Converse 

Sixteen years count in the subterranean education of insurrection, 
and June, 1848, knew a great deal more about it flian June, 183a. 
So the barricade of the Rue de la Ghanvrerie was only an outline, 
and an embryo compared to the two colossal barricades which we 
have just sketched; but it was formidable for that epoch. 

The insurgents, under the eye of Enjolras, for Marius no longer 
looked after anything, had made good use of the night. The barri- 
cade had been not only repaired, but augmented. They had raised 
it two feet. Bars of iron planted in the pavement resembled lances 
in rest. All sorts of rubbish brought and added from all direc- 
tions complicated the external confusion. The redoubt had been 
cleverly made over into a wall on the inside and a thicket on the 
outside. 

The staircase of paving-stones which permitted one to mount it 
like the wall of a citadel had been reconstructed. 

The barricade had been put in order, the tap-room disencumber- 
ed, the kitchen appropriated for the ambulance, the dressing of 
the wounded completed, the powder scattered on the ground axKl 
on the tables had been gathered up, bullets run, cartridges manu- 
factured, lint scraped, the fallen weapons re-distributed, the in- 
terior of the redoubt cleaned, the rubbish swept up, coxpses re- 
moved. 

They laid the dead in a heap in the Mond6tour lane, ci which 
they were still the masters. The pavement was red for a long tune 
at that spot. Among the dead dicre were four National Guardsmen 
of the suburbs. Enjolras had their tmifcHTOs laid aside. 

Enjolras had advised two hours of sleqp. Advice &om Ei^olras 
was a command. Still, only three or four took advants^ of it. 

Feuil^ employed these two hours in eiigraving this inser^ition 
on the wall whh^ faced the tavern: — 

LONO LIVE THE FEOFLBs! 

These flmr words, hoBqwed out in die rough stone wifo. %ia^; 
could still be read on the wall in 
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Tlic three had |»ofited by" the respite of the night ' to 

vanish d^nitively; which allowed the insurgents to breathe more 
£redy« 

They had found means of taking refuge in some ne^hbouiii^ 
house. 

The greater part of the wounded were able, and wished, to fi^t 
still. On a litter of mattresses and trusses of straw in die kitchen, 
which had been converted into an ambulance, there were five men 
gravely wounded, two of whom were municipal guardsmpn. The 
municipal guardsmen were attended to first. 

In the tap-room there remained only Mabeuf under hh black 
cloth and Javert bound to his post. ^ 

‘This is the hall of the dead,’ said Bnjolras. 

In the interior of this hall, barely lighted by a candle at on(p end, 
the mortuary table being behind die post like a horizontal bar, a 
sort of vast, vague cross resulted from Javert erect and Mabeuf 
lying prone. 

The pole of the omnibus, although snaj^ed off by the fusillade, 
was still sufficiently upright to admit df their fastening the flag to it. 

Bnjolras, who possessed that quality of a leader, of always doing 
what he said, attached to this staffi the bullet-ridden and bloody 
coat of the old man’s. I 

No repast had been possible. There was neither bread nor meat. 
The fifty men in the barricade had speedily exhausted the scanty 
provisions of the wine-shop during the sixtetm hours which they 
had passed there. At a given moment, every barricade inevitably 
becomes the raft of la Miduse, They were obliged to resign them- 
selves to hunger. They had then reached the first hours of that 
%>artan day of the €th of June when, in the barricade Saint-Merry, 
Jeanne, suirounded by the insuigents who demanded bread, replied 
to all combatants crying: ‘Something to eati’ widi: ‘Why? It is 
three o’clock; at four we shall be dead.’ 

As they could no longer eat, Bnjolras forbade them to drink. 
He interdicted wine, and portioned out the brandy. 

, Thty had foimd in the cdlar fifteen full bottks hermetically 
seitied. ^joiras and Combeferre examined them. Ckmtbeferre when 
he came up again liaid: — ^^Ifs the old stock of Father Hucheloup, 
vnko he^asi busine^ as a grocer.’ — ^*It must be real wine,* observed 
^iDssuet. 'Xt*s lucky that Grantaire If asleep. If he were on fbot, 
would be a good deal of difficulty in saying those bottles.^ — 
;/l^Ira8, in of all mumurs, plaoed his veto on the fifteen 
bNoltles, and, in ordfx that no one m^t touch them, he had them 
f^&ced udder the table bn which Father Mkbeuf was lying. 

' : o’dodk in the inornh^f fficy reckoned up their 

cbength. there were still thir^-sevem of them. 
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llL^s day b^an to dawn. Hie torch, which had been re|daced 
in iti cavity in the pavement, had just been fsatingukhed. The 
interior of the barricade that species cd'.tiny couft^yard a{3f^pri« 
ated 0t»n the street, was bathed in shadows, and resembl^, alh* 
wart the vague, twilight horror, the deck of a disabled ship. The 
combatants, as they went and came, moved about there lilm bla<^ 
forms. Above that terrible nesting-place of gloom the stones of the 
mute houses were lividly oudined; at the very top, the chimneys 
stood palely out. The sky was of that charming, undecided hue, 
which may be white and may be blue. Birds flew about in it with 
cries of joy. The lofty house which formed the back of the barricade, 
being turned to the East, had upon its roof a rosy reflection. The 
morning breesse ruffled the grey hair on the head of the dead man 
at the third->8t(»y window. 

T am delighted that the torch has been extinguished,* said Gour- 
feyrac to Feuilly. ‘That torch flickering in the wind annoyed me. 
It had the appearance of beitig afraid. The light of torches re- 
sembles the wisdom of cowards; it gives a bad light because it 
trembles.* 

Dawn awakens minds as it does the birds; all began to talk, 

Joly, perceiving a cat prowling on a gutter, extracted philosophy 
from it. 

‘What is the cat?* he exclaimed. ‘It is a corrective. The good God, 
having made the mouse, said: ‘Hullo! I have committed a blunder.* 
And so he made the cat. The cat is the erratum of the mouse. The 
mouse, plus the cat, is the proof of creation revised and corrected.* 

Combeferre, surrounded by students and artisans, was ^leaking 
of the dead, of Jean Prouvaire, of Bahord, of Mabeuf, and evm ^ 
Gabuc, and of Enjolras* sad severity. He said: 

‘Hamodhis and Aristogiton, Brutus, Chereas, Etephanus, Crom- 
well, Charlotte Corday, Sand, have all had their moment of agony 
whw it was too late. Our hearts quiver so, and human life k sudk 
a mystery that, even in the case of a civic murder, even inamurder 
for Uboration, if there be such a flying, the remorse fl»r having struck 
a man surpasses the joy of having served the human race.’ , 

And, such are the windings of die exdiange of speedy that, a 
moment later, by a transition brought about throi^h Jean frm* 
vaire’s verses, Combeferre was comparii^ the trac^tors of.flie 
Georgies, Raux with Cournand, Coumand with Delille, pointing 
out the passages translated by Maifllitre,partkidarly diepi^ 
of Osssar’s death; and at that woxd, dm, the conversation 
vert^ to Erutus. 

‘Ctesar,’ smd CbmbrfaTC, ‘Hefl justly. <3tcero was sevcre iowsudli^;: 
QmKt, a^ be was right. That severity is not diatribe. When ZoBus 
insults Hom^r, when Msevius insults Virgil, when Vise insoUs 
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Mohihce^ when Pope insults Shakspeare, when Frederic insults 
Voltaire, it is an old law of envy and hatred which is being carried 
out; geniiises attract insult, great men are always more or ,less 
barked at. But Zollus and Cicero are two diffmnt persons. Cicero 
is an arbiter in thought, just as Brutus is an arbiter by the sword. 
For my own part, I blame that last justice, the blade; but antiquity 
admitted it. Caesar, the violater of the Rubicon, conferring, as 
though they came from him, the dignities which emanate from 
the people, not rising at the entrance of the senate, committed the 
acts of a king and almost of a tyrant, ugia ac poene tyranmca. He was a 
great man; so much the worse, or so much the better; the l^son is 
but the more exalted. His twenty-three wounds touch me le^ than 
the spitting in the face of Jesus Chrbt. Cscsar is stabbed by the 
senators; Christ is cuffed by lackeys. One feels the God through 
the greater outrage.’ 

Bossuet, who towered above the interlocutors from the summit 
of a heap of paving-stones, exclaimed, rifle in hand: 

‘Oh Cydathcnaeum, Oh Myrrhinus, Oh Probalinthus, Oh graces 
of the iEantides! Oh! Who will grant me to pronounce the verses 
of Homer like a Greek of Laurium or of Edapteon?* 


5 . Ught and Shadow 

Enjolras had been to make a reconnoissance. He had made his 
way out through Mond^tour lane, gliding along close to the 
houses. 

The insurgents, wc will remark, were full of hope. The manner 
in which they had repulsed the attack of the preceding night had 
caused them to almost disdain in advance the attack at dawn. They 
waited for it with a smile. They had no more doubt as to their 
success than as to their cause. Moreover, succour was, evidently, on 
the way to them. They reckoned on it. With that facility of trium- 
phant prophecy which is one the sources of strength in the French 
combatant, they divided the day which was at hand into three 
distinct phases. At six o’clock in the morning a regiment ‘which 
hs^ been laboured widi,’ would turn ; at noon, the insurrection of 
afi Paris; at sunset, revolution. 

They heard the alarm bell of Saint-Merry, which had not been 
siicmt Ibr aii instant since the night before; a proof that the other 
bamcade, the great one, Jeanne’s, stQl held out 

these hopes were exchanged between the different groups in 
a^Wt of gay and formidable whisper liriiich resembled the wa^ike 
hum a hive of bees. 
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Enjolras re-appeared« He returned from his sombre eagle flight 
into outer darkness. He listened for a moment to all this joy with 
folded arms, and one hand on his mouth. Then, fresh and rosy in 
the growing whiteness of the dawn, he said: 

‘The whole army of Paris is to strike. A third of the army is 
bearing down upon the barricades in which you now are. There 
is the National Guard in addition. I have picked out the shakos 
of the fifth of the line, and the standard-bearers of the sixth legion. 
In one hour you will be attacked. As for the populace, it was 
seething yesterday,,, to-day it is not stirring. There is nothing to 
expect; nothing to hope for. Neither from a faubourg nor from a 
regiment. You arc abandoned.* 

These words fell upon the buzzing of the groups, and produced 
on them the effect caused on a swarm of bees by the first drops of 
a storm. A moment of indescribable silence ensued, in which death 
might have been heard flitting by. 

This moment was brief. 

A voice from the obscurest depths of the groups shouted to 
Enjolras: 

‘So be it. Let us raise the barricade to a height of twenty feet, 
and let us all remain in it. Citizens, let us ofier the protest of 
corpses. Let us show that, if the people abandon the republicans, 
the republicans do not abandon the people.* 

These words freed the thought of all from the painful cloud of 
individual anxieties. It was hailed with an enthusiastic acclamation. 

No one ever has known the name of the man who spoke thus; 
he was some unknown blouse-wearer, a stranger, a man forgotten, 
a passing h^o, that great anonymous always mingled in human 
crises and in social geneses who, at a given moment, utters in a 
supreme fashion the decisive word, and who vanishes into the 
shadows after having represented for a minute, in a lightning flash, 
the people and God. 

This inexorable resolution so thoroughly impr^nated the air of 
the 6th of June, 1832, that, almost at the very same hour, on the 
barricade Saint-Merry, the insurgents were raisii^ that clamour 
which has become a matter of history and which has been con- 
signed to the documents in the case: — ^What matters it whether 
they come to our assistance or not? Let us get ourselves killed here, 
to iht very last man.* 

As the reader sees, the two barricades, though materially isolated, 
were in communication with each other. 



4. Minus Fivtt Hus One 

Mrtns. man who decreed the ‘protest of ctapses* had spoktm, 
ctnd had given this formula of theh commtm soul, there issued &can 
ell mouths a strangely satisfied and terrible cry, funnejd in soise 
and triumphant in tone: 

‘Long live death! Let us all remain here!* . 

‘Why all?* said Enjolras. 

‘AU! All!’ 

Enjolras resumed; , 

‘The position is good; the barricade is fine. Thirty men are 
rniough. Why sacrifice forty?* 

They replied: 

‘Because not one will go away.’ 

‘Citizens,’ cried Enjolras, and there was an almost irritated 
vibration in his voice, ‘this republic is not rich enough in men to 
indulge in useless expenditure of tiiem. Vain-glory is waste. If the 
duty of some is to dq>art, that duty riiould be fulfilled li^e any 
otiicr.’ 

Enjolras, the man-princ^le, had over his co>religionists that sort 
<s[ omnipotent power which emanates firom the absolute. Still, great 
as was this omnipotence, a murmur arose. A leader to the very 
finger-t^, Enjolras, seeing that they murmured, insisted. He re- 
sumed haughtdy: 

‘Let tiiose who are afi»id of not numberiig more than thirty 
say so.* 

The murmurs redoubled. 

‘Besides,* observed a voice in one gnmp, ‘it is easy enotgh to talk 
about kat^. The barricade is hemmed in.* 

‘Not on the ride of die Halles,* said Enjdras. ‘The Rue Mon- 
ddtour is free, and tiirougfa the Rue des Ft^eurs one can reads 
tie 'Mardid des Innocents.* 

‘And tiiere,* went <a» another wrice, *yon would be captured. 
You would fidl in with some grand guard of the line or the riib- 
.'tahsj ihi^ wffi igyy a mah pasrinff m bloum and cap. “Wlmnce 
come you?” ‘‘Don’t you bdong to luurriaKic?” ^d titey will 
idik at pdtar hamk. Yonsimdl of po^er. Sh(M.* 

wi&out makii^ any rqily, 'toudied Combeftrre’s 
iimd the two en«es«d dm 

They emerged dience a moment later, i&golras ImM in his tmt- 
atretdied hands the four uniforms which he had laid a si d e . Cowube* 
tent followed, carrying the shoulder-bdts tuid die ritaJtias. 
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‘Wi^ this uni^Eitt,’ said Enjolra^ ^ou can the ranks 

and escape; here is enough for four/ And he flung on the ground; 
deprived of its pavement, die four uniforms; 

No wavering took place in his stoicid audience. Gombeforre; 
took the word. 

*Come,’ said he, ‘you must have a little pity. Do you know what 
the question is here? It is a question of women. See here. Are ihcre 
women or arc there not? Are there children or are there not? Are 
there mothers, yes or no, who rock cradles with their foot and who 
have a lot of little ones around them? Let that man of you who has 
never beheld a nurse’s breast raise his hand. Ah! you want to get 
yourselves killed, so do 1 — I, who am speaking to you; but I do 
not want to fed the phantoms of women wreathing their arms 
around me. Die, if you will, but don’t make others die. Suicides 
like that which is on the brink of accomplishment here are sublime ; 
but suicide is narrow, and does not admit of extension; and as 
soon as it touches your neighbours, suicide is murder. Think of 
the little blond heads; think of the white locks. Listen, Enjolras 
has just told me that he saw at the comer of the Rue du Gygne a 
lighted casement, a candle in a poor window, on Ihe fifth floor, 
and on the pane the quivering shadow of the he^ of an old woman, 
who had the air of having spent the night in watching. Perhaps she 
is the mother of some one of you. Well, let that man go, and make 
haste to say to his mother: “Here I am, mother!’* Let him fed at 
ease, the task here will be performed all the same. When one 
supports one’s relatives by one’s toil, one has not the right to 
sac^ce oneself. That is deserting one’s family. And those who have . 
daughters? what are you thinkkg of! You get yoursdves killed, 
you are dead, that is wdl. And to-mom>w? Young girls without 
breadr->that is a terrible thing. Man begs, woman sells. Ah I those 
charming and gracious beings, so gracious and so sweet, who have 
bonnets of ffowm, who fill the house with purity, who sing and 
prattle, who are like a living perfume, who prove the existence 
of ang^ in heaven by the pi^ty of virgins On earth, foat Jeam^, . 
that Use, that Mimi, those adorable aM hone^l^ ereaturdi, who 
are your blessings and your pride, afal God^ they wi® suffer 
hunger! \^^at do you want me to say to you? l^iere is a market 
for human flesh; and it is not with your diadowy hkhds, shuddering 
around them, that you wSl piwent them from entering it! Think 
of the street, think of the pavement covered mth passers-by, think 
of the shops past vdiich women and come nedb hare, 
and through foe mire. These Women, too, were {Bire onctV/ihykl 
of your sisters, those of you who have them. 
foe police, Saint-Lazare — that is what tlmse bi^uAfol,^ dejicnte 
those ffagile maryds of modesty, gentfeneai and loveliness,' 
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fr^her than lilacs in the month of May, will come to. Ah ! you have 
got yoursdves killcdl You arc no longer on hand! That is well; 
you have wished to release the people from Royalty, and you 
deliver over your daughters to the police. Friends, have a care, 
have mercy. Women, unhappy women, we are not in the habit of 
bestowing much thought of them. We trust to the women not having 
received a man’s education, we prevent their reading, we prevent 
their thinking, we prevent their occupying themselves with! politics; 
will you prevent them from going to the deadhouse thisWening, 
and recognizing your bodies? Let us sec, those who havcuamilies 
must be tractable, and shake hands with us and take the^elves 
off, and leave us here alone to attend to this affair. I know well 
that courage is required to leave, that it is hard; but the h^der it 
is, the more meritorious. You say: “I have a gun, I am the bar- 
ricade; so much the worse, 1 shall remain there.” So much the 
worse is easily said. My friends, there is a morrow; you will not 
be here to-morrow, but your families will; and what sufferings! 
See, here is a pretty, healthy child, with cheeks like an apple, who 
babbles, prattles, chatters, who laughs, who smells sweet beneath 
your kiss, — and do you know what becomes of him when he is 
abandoned? I have seen one, a very small creature, no taller| than 
that. His father was dead. Poor people had taken him in out of 
charity, but they had bread only for themselves. The child was 
always hungry. It was wintar. He did not cry* You could see him 
approach the stove, in which there was never any fire, and whose 
pipe, you know, was of mastic and yellow clay. His breathing was 
hoarse, his face livid, his limbs flaccid, his belly prominent. He 
said nothing. If you spoke to him, he did not answer. He is dead. 
He was taken to the Neckar Hospital, where I saw him. I was 
house-surgeon in that hospital. Now, if there are any fathers among 
you, fathers whose happiness it is to stroll on Simdays holding their 
child’s tiny hand in their robust hand, let each one of those fathers 
ims^ine ibsLt this child is his own. That poor brat, 1 remember, and 
1 seem to see him now, when he lay nude on the dissecting table, 
how his ribs stood <^t on his like the graves beneadi the grass 

in a cemetery. A sort of mud was found in his stomach. There were 
asd&es in his teeth. Gome, let us examine ourselves conscientiously 
and take counsd With our heart. Sta;tMtics show that the mortality 
ahiong abmidoned children is fifty-five per c^t. I repeat, it is a 
qiuestion pf women, it concerns mothers, it concerns young girls, it 
concerns Ifttle children. Who is talking to you of yourselves? We 
wdB what you are; we know well diat you arc all brave, par- 
bleul we Ipaow wdft that you aU have in your soub the joy and the 
glory of giving your hfc for die great cause; wp know that you 

yours^ elected to die usefully and magnificendy, and that 
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each one of you clings to his share in the triumph* Very weil. But 
you arc not alone in this world* There arc other beings of whom 
you must think. You must not be egoists.* 

All dropped their heads with a gloomy air. 

Strange contradictions of the human heart at its most sublime 
moments. Gombeferre, who spoke thus, was not an orphan. He 
recalled the mothers of other men, and f[)rgot his own. He was 
about to get himself killed. He was *an egoist.* 

Marius, fasting, fevered, having emerged in succession from all 
hope, and having been stranded in grief, the most sombre of ship- 
wrecks, and saturated with violent emotions and conscious that the 
end was near, had plunged deeper and deeper into that visionary 
stupor which always precedes the fatal hour voluntarily accepted. 

A physiologist might have studied in him the growing symptoms 
of that febrile absorption known to, and classified by, science, and 
which is to suffering what voluptuousness is to pleasure. Despair, 
also, has its ecstasy. Marius had reached this point. He looked on 
at everything as from without; as we have said, things which passed 
before him seemed far away; he made out the whole, but did 
not perceive the details. He beheld men going and coming as 
through a dame. He heard voices speaking as at the bottom of 
an abyss. 

But this moved him. There was in this scene, a point which 
pierced and roused even him. He had but one idea now, to die; 
and he did not wish to be turned aside from it, but he reflected, 
in his gloomy somnambulism, that while destroying himself, he was 
not prohibited from saving some one else. 

He raised his voice. 

*£njolras and Gombeferre are right,* said he; *no unnecessary 
sacrifice. I join them, and you must make haste. Gombeferre has 
said convincing things to you. There are some among you who 
have families, mothers, sisters, wives, children. Let such leave the 
ranks.* 

No one stirred. 

^Married men and the supporters of families, step out of the 
ranks r repeated Marius. 

His au^ority was great. Enjolras was certainly the head of the 
barricade, but Marius was its saviour. 

*1 order it,* cried Enjolras. 

T entreat you,* said Marius. 

Then, touched by Gombeferre’s words, shaken by Enjolras* order,^ 
touched by Marius* entreaty, these heroic men bt^an to denounce 
each other. — ^^it is true/ said one young man to a JhU grown man^ 
‘you are the fadier of a fernily. Go.*— ‘It is your duty rather,* re-^ 
torted the man, *you have two sista:8 whom you fnamtain.‘*~And 
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Ae uxqTrecedented controymy brc^efprtlt. £ac|i struggled to deto;** 
najae which should not allow himsdf to be placed at the door of 
dbe tomb. 

^Make haste,’ said Courfeyrac, ‘in axK>ther quarter of an hour it 
will be too late,’ 

‘Citizens,’ pursued Enjolras, ‘this is the Republic, and universal 
sui&age feigns. Do you yourselves designate those who are to go.’ 

They obeyed. Afier the expiration of a few minutes, ^ve were 
unanimously selected and stepped out of the ranks. 

‘There are five of them!’ exclaimed Marius. 

There were only four uniforms. 

‘Well,’ began the five, ‘one must stay behind.’ 

And then a struggle arose as to who should remain, a\id who 
should find reasons for the others not remaining. The gknerous 
quarrel began afresh. ‘ 

‘You have a wife who loves you.’ — ‘You have your aged mother.* 
— ‘You have neither father nor mother, and what is to become of 
your three little brothers?’ — ^‘You are the father of five children.’ — 
‘You have a right to live, you arc only seventeen, it is too early for 
you to die.’ 

These great revolutionary barricades were assembling points for 
heroism. The improbable was simple there. These men djd not 
astonish each other. 

‘Be quick,’ repeated Courfeyrac. 

Men shouted to Marius from the groups: 

‘Do you desig^te who is to remain.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the five, ‘choose. We wdl obey you.’ 

Marius did not bdieve that he was capable of another emotion. 
Stfll, at this idea, that of choosing a man for death, his blood 
ruidied back to his heart. He would have turned pale, had it been 
possible for him to become any paler. 

He advanced towards the five, who smiled upon him, and each, 
with his eyes full of that grand frame which one beholds in the 
<iq>ths of history hovering over Thermopylae, cried to him: 

, ‘Me! me! mcl’ 

And Manus stuj^dly counted them; there were stOl five of them! 
Then his glance <^pped to the four unifrNrms.. 

At that moment, a fifth uniform i^, as if from heaven, upon the 
ofberfrmr. ^ ^ 

The fil^ man was saved. 

Marius raised hit eyes and recognked M. Fauchdevent. 

Jesm V^jean had just 

r Jle had airived by way laiife,.whe^(er by dint id* 

Inquiries made, oir Ttarnks toMi tfressof a 

he had made his way without dfficulty. 
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The aratind #tBtioned by the kuurgenta in the It^e Monddour^ 
had 310 occadon to give the alarm for a single Nationd QuardhoBan* 
and he had allowed the latter to entangle hiiiisdfm1hejttreet^sa)dng 
to himself: ‘Probably it is a reinibrcement, in any case it is a pris- 
onen* The moment was too grave toadmitc^thesentinelabandonu^ 
his duty and his post of ob^rvation. 

At the moment when Jean Valjean enmred the redoubt, no one 
had noticed him, all eyes being fixed on the five chosen men and 
the four uniforms. Jean Valjean also had seen and heard, and he 
had silently removed his coat and Sung it on the pUe with the rest. 

The emotion aroused was indescribable. 

‘Who is this man?* demanded Bossuet. 

‘He is a man who saves others,* replied Combeferre. 

Marius added in a grave voice: 

‘I know him.* 

This guarantee satisfied every one. 

Enjdras turned to Jean Valjean. 

‘Welcome, citizen.* 

And he added: 

‘You know that we are about to die.* 

Jean Valjean, without replying, helped the insurgent whom he 
was saving to don his uniform. 


5. The Hcrizon Which One Beholds from the Summit qf a Bmicade 

The situation of sdl in diat fatal hour and that pitiless place, had 
as result and culminating point Enjoiras* supreme melancholy. 

Enjolras bore within him the plenitude of the revolution; he was 
incon^ete, however, so far as the absolute can be so; he had too 
much Saint-Just about him, and not enough of Anaduusis Ooots ; 
still, his mind, in the society di tbs Friends ^ the A B G, had ended 
by undergoing a certain polarization fc<m GombeSn^*8 ideas; for 
some dme past, he had Imn gradually emerc^ isom the narrow 
form of dogma, and had allow^ himadf to mduie to the broadening 
infhience of progress, and he ha^ oome to as a ddinitive 

and mas^cent evolution, the tiBi^rmatkm of great French 
Republic, into die immense humim refml^k. Aa far as the immedi- 
ate means were concerned, a violoit situation being givmt, he , 
wislKsi to be violent; oh that pmnt, he never varied; and he ire* 
mainod that t^ic and redoubtal^ school which is summed up 
in the words: ‘Eighty-three.* Eiydiras was standing erect on the 
staircase of pavmg-stones, one dbow resting on the stodc .of 
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gun. He was engaged in thought; he c^nivered, as at the passage of 
|»*ophetic breaths; places where death is have these effects of tri- 
pods. A sort of stifled fire darted from his eyes, which were filled 
with an inward look. All at once he threw back his head, his blond 
locks fell back like those of an angel on the sombre quadriga made 
of stars, they were like the mane of a startled lion in the flaming 
of an halo, and Enjolras cried: 

‘Citizens, do you picture the future to yourselves? The streets of 
cities inundated with light, green branches on the thresholds] nations 
sisters, men just, old men blessing children, the past lowg the 
present, thinkers entirely at liberty, believers on terms of full equal- 
ity, for religion heaven, God the direct priest, human coz^cience 
broome an altar, no more hatreds, the fraternity of the workshop 
and the school, for sole penalty and recompense fame, work ^r all, 
right for all, peace over all, no more bloodshed, no more wars, 
happy mothers! To conquer matter is the first step; to realize the 
ideal is the second. Reflect on what progress has already accom- 
plished. Formerly, the first human races beheld with terror the 
hydra pass before their eyes, breathing on the waters, the dragon 
which vomited flame, the griffln who was the monster of the air, 
and who flew with the wings of an eagle and the talons of a tiger; 
fearful beasts which were above man. Man, nevertheless, spread 
his snares, consecrated by intelligence, and finally conquered these 
monsters. We have vanquished the hydra, and it is called the loco- 
motive; we are, on the point of vanquishing the griffin, we already 
grasp it, and it is called the balloon. On the day when this Prome- 
thean task shall be accomplished, and when man shall have defini- 
tively harnessed to his will the triple Ghimaera of antiquity, the 
hydra, the dragon and the griffin, he will be the master of water, 
fire, and of air, and he will be for the rest of animated creation 
that which the ancient gods formerly were to him. Courage, and 
onward! Citizens, whither are we going? To science made govern- 
ment, to the force of things become the sole public force, to the 
natural law, having in itself its sanction and its penalty and promul- 
gating i^f by evidence, to a dawn of truth corresponding to a 
dawn of day. We are advancing to the union of peoples; we are 
advancing to the unity of man. No more fictions; no more parasites. 
The real governed by the true, that is the goal. Civilization will 
hold its assizes at the summit of Eurc^, and, later on, at the centre 
of continents, in a grand parliament of the intelligence. Something 
similar has ah-eady been seen. The amphictyons had two sittings 
a year, at Dd|^os, the seat of the gods, the othar at Thermo- 
pylae,^^ the )^ce of herc^* Europe will have her amphictyons; the 
globe will have its amphictyons. France bears this sublime future 
ht brmt This h the g«^ticm ^ the nmeleenth century. That 
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which Greece fetched out is worthy of being finished by France. 
Listen to me> you, Feuilly, valiant artisan, man of the people. I 
revere you. Yes, you clearly behold the future, ycsi^ you arc right* 
You had neither &ther nor mother, Feuilly ; you adopted humanity 
for your mother and right for your father. You are about to die, 
that is to say to triumph, here. Citizens, whatever happens to-day, 
through our defeat as well as through our victory, it is a revolution 
that we are about to create. As conflagrations light up a whole city, 
so revolutions illuminate the whole human race. And what is the 
revolution that we shall cause? I have just told you, the Revolution 
of the True. From a political point of view, there is but a single 
principle; the sovereignty of man over himself. This sovereignty of 
myself over myself is called Liberty. Where two or three of these 
sovereignties are combined, the state begins. But in that association 
there is no abdication. Each sovereignty concedes a certain quantity 
of itself, for the purpose of forming the common right. This quantity 
is the same for all of us. This identity of concession which each 
makes to all, is called Equality. Common right is nothing else than 
the protection of all beaming on the right of each. This protection 
of all over each is called Fraternity. The point of intersection of all 
these assembled sovereignties is called society. This intersection be- 
ing a junction, this point is a knot. Hence what is called the social 
bond. Some say social contract; which is the same thing, the word 
contract being etymologically formed with the idea of a bond. Let 
us come to an understanding about equality; for, if liberty is the 
summit, equality is the base. Equality, citizens, is not wholly a sur- 
face vegetation, a society of great blades of grass and tiny oaks; a 
proximity of jealousies which render each other null and void; 
legally speaking, it is all aptitudes possessed of the same opportunity; 
politically, it is all votes possessed of the same weight; religiously, 
it is all consciences possessed of the same right. Equality has an 
organ: gratuitous and obligatory instruction. The right to the 
alphabet, that is where the beginning must be made. The primary 
school imposed on all, the secondary school offered to all, that is 
the law. From an identical school, an identical society will spring. 
Yes, instruction! light! light! everything comes from, light, and to 
it everything returns. Citizens, the nineteenth century is great, but 
the tvirentieth century will be happy. Then, there will be noting 
more like the history of old, we shall no longer, as to-day, have tp 
fear a conquest, an invasion, a usurpation, a rivalry nations, 
arms in hand, an interruption of civilization d^iending on a mar- 
riage of kings, on a birth in hereditary fannies, a partition of 
peoples by a congress, a dismeml^erment because of the feiluke of a 
dynasty, a combat of two rriigions meeting fecc tp. face, like twp. 
bu(^ in the d^, on ikt bridge the infinite; we shall nq toger 
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liAve to fear iatnine^ fanning out, proa^tutioR arising fkoxh distress, 
miMsry fioni the ikilure of work and the scaffold a^ the sword, and 
Indtles and die rulEanism of chance in the forest of eveirts; 
might almost say : There will be no more events. We shall be ha|^y« 
The human race will accomplish its law, as die terrestrial globe 
accomplishes its law; hanndny will be re^estaldished bi^een the 
soul and the star; dm ^ul will gravitate arOimd dm trUdi. as the 
planet around the hght. Friends, die present hour in whicti I am 
addressing you, is a ^oomy hour; but these are terrible purchases 
dt die futmre, A revoludon is a tolL Oh! the htunan race will be 
dc^vered, raised up, consoled! We affinn it on this barrier. Vlfoence 
diould proceed that cry of love, if not from the heights of saorifice? 
Oh my brothers, this is the point of junction, of ^ose who Vhink 
and of those who suffer; this barricade is not made of paving-sl^nes, 
twk of joists, nor of bits of iron; it is made of two heaps, a heap of 
icifeas, and a heap of woes. Here misery meets die ideal. The day 
ntnbraces the night, and says to it: *T am about to die, and thou 
i^alt be bom again with me.” From the embrace of all desolations 
frith leaps forth. Sufferings bring hither their agony and ideas their 
inmiortaHty. This agony and this immortality are about to join 
and constitute our death. Brothers, he who ches here dies in the 
radiance of the future, and we are entering a tomb all Boogied 
with the dawn.’ 

Enjolras paused rather than became silent; his lips continued to 
mbve silendy, as though he were talking to himself, which caused 
them all to gaze attentively at him, in the endeavour to hear more. 
Thdre was no applause; but they whispered together for a long 
dme. Speech being a breath, the rustling of intelligences resembles 
the rustling of leaves. 


6. Marius Haggard^ Javert Laconie 

12 ^ US narrate what was paasii:^ in Marius* thoughts. Let the 
resrSucT recall the i^te fd his soul. We have just recalled it, every* 
thing was a vision to him now. HIS judgment was disturbed, 
hifrrius, let us indst on this point, was un^ the shadow of the 
dark Whigs whi^ oycrdiosein the difrth agony^ ^ 

Hefrlt that he had tnitered dm tomb, it seemed to him that he was 
ate^ady on other side of tito wsdl, and, he m> longo^ beheld d^ 

, from ^bf dse'S^ing' eamept with'^dm cj^ of one ^ ’ 

' ; dldm Faudb^vcm'bcrnic th^^? ‘Why iias he dfae? Whkt 

^31^ im coom there to do? Marhu did not addxw all diese questions 
frf fahnidL Besides, since our despair'has this peculiarity, that tt 
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tcnvdbps others m wdil as ourBsivoi, it seeoied logical to him that 
all the world ^boiild come thither to die. 

Oidy^ he thought Gosette with a pang at his heart 

However^ M. Fauchdevent did not speak to him^ did not look 
at him, and had not even the air of hearing him, when Marius 
raised his voice to say: know hint* 

As far as Marius was concerned, this attitude of M.Fauditelevent ! 
was comforting, and, if sudh a word can be used £oit such kn{»*es- 
sions, we shooM say that it i^eased him. He had always felt the 
absolute impossibility of addressing that enigmatical man, who 
was, in his eyes, both equivocal and imposing. M!oreover, it had 
been a long time since he had seen him; and this stOl furtho* aug- 
mented the impossibility for M^us* timid and reserved nature. 

The five chosen men left the barricade by way of Mond6tour 
lane; they bore a perfect resemblance to members of the National 
Guard. One of them wept as he took his leave. Before setting out, 
they embraced those who remained. 

When the five men sent back to life had taken their departure, 
Enjolras thought of the man who had been condexnned to death. 

He entered the tap-room. Javert, still bound to the post, was 
engaged in meditation. 

‘Do you want anything?’ Enjolras asked him, 

Javert replied: ‘When arc you going to kill me?’ 

‘Wait. We need all our cartridges just at present,’ 

‘Then give me a drink,’ said Javert. 

Enjolras hhnself offered him a glass of water, and, as Javert was 
pinioned, he helped him to drink. 

‘Is that all?* inquired Enjdras. 

‘1 am uncomfemble i^fainst this post,’ replied Javert. ‘You are 
not tender to have lefe me to pass the night here. IKnd me as you 
please, but you surely might lay me out on a taUe like that o^er 
man.’ 

And with a motion cf the head, he indicated the body of M* 
Mabeufi 

There was, as the reader will rememb^ a long, broad table at 
the ^d of the room, on which ^ey had been running bullets and 
makiiig cartridges. All the cartridges having been ii^e, and aU 
tiic ppwdcr used, this table was feee. 

At Enjolras*: command, four insurgents unbound Javert the 

post. While they were loosing him, a flfih held a bayonet against 
his breast. , 

Leaving his arms tied behind his back, they plaoied about his feet , 
a slender but stout wh^^-cord, as is done to men on the |bint of 
the scaffold, which allowed him to take steps about fiffeea 
inches in length, and made him wa& to the table at iho end of the 
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r^om, whtre they laid him down» bound about the middle 

of the body. 

By way of further security^ and by means of a rope fastened to 
his neck, they added to the system of ligatures which rendered 
every attempt at escape impossible, that sort of bond which is 
calM in prisons a martingale, which, starting at the neck, forks on 
the stomach, and meets the hands, after passing between the legs. 

While they were binding Javert, a man standing on the threshold 
was surveying him with singular attention. The shadow cast by 
this man made Javert turn his head. He raised his ejres, and 
recc^;nized Jean Valjean. He did not even start, but popped 
his lids proudly and confined himself to the remark: *It is pjprfbctly 
simple.’ \ 


y. The Situation Becomes Aggravated 

The daylight was increasing rapidly. Not a window was opened, 
not a door stood ajar; it was the dawn but not the awaking. The 
end of the Rue de la Chanvrerie, opposite the barricade, had been 
evacuated by the troops, as we have stated, it seemed to be i free, 
and presented itself to passers-by with a sinister tranquillity.' The 
Rue Saint-Denis was as dumb as the avenue of Sphinxes at Thebes. 
Not a living being in the cross-roads, which gleamed white in the 
light of the sun. Nothing is so mournful as this light in deserted 
streets. Nothing was to be seen, but there was something to be 
heard. A mysterious movement was going on at a certain distance. 
It was evident that the critical moment was approaching. As on 
the previous evening, tlie sentinels had come in; but this time all 
had come. 

The barricade was stroi^er than on the occasion of the first 
attack. Since the dqxarture of the five, they had increased its height 
still further. 

On the advice of the sentinel who had examined die region of 
the Halles, Enjolras, for fear of a surprise in the rear, came to a 
serious decision. He had the small gut of the Mond^tour lane, which 
had been left open up to that time, barricaded. For this purpose, 
ih^ tore up die pavement for the ka^th of several houses mcare. 
In this maimer, the barricade, walled on three streets, in front on 
die Rue de la Chanvrerie, to the left on die Rues du Gygne and de 
la. Petite- Tnianderie, to the right on the Rue Mond^tour, was really 
ahnoftt unisregnable; it is true that diey ware httally hemmed in 
tfaexe. It three fronts, but no exit.*^^A fortress but a rat hcAe 
sBid Courfeyrac with a laugh. . 
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Enjolras had about thirty pavtagnrtoncs *tom up in excess^’ said 
Bossuet, piled up near the door of the wine-shop. 

The ailence was now so prdfound in the quarter whence the 
attack must needs come, that Enjolras had each man resume his 
post of battle. 

An allowance of brandy was doled out to each. 

Nothing is more curious ^n a barricade preparing for an as- 
sault. Each man selects his place as though at the theatre. They 
jostle, and elbow and crowd each other. There are some who make 
stalls of paving-stones. Here is a comer of the wall which is in the 
way, it is removed; here is a redan which may afibrd protection, 
they take shelter behind it. Left-handed men are precious; they take 
the places that are inconvenient to the rest. Many arrange to fight 
in a sitting posture. They wish to be at ease to kill, and to die 
comfortably. In the sad war of June, 1848, an insurgent who was a 
formidable marksman, and who was firing from the top of a terrace 
upon a roof, had a reclining-chair brought there for his use; a 
charge of grape-shot found him out there. 

As soon as the leader has given the order to clear the decks for 
action, all disorderly movements cease; there is no more pulling 
from one another; there are no more coteries; no more asides, there 
is no more holding aloof; everything in their spirits converges in, 
and changes into, a waiting for the assailants. A barricade before 
the arrival of danger is chaos; in danger, it is discipline itself. Peril 
produces order. 

As soon as Enjolras had seized his double-barrelled rifle, and 
had placed himself in a sort of embrasure which he had reserved 
for himself, all the rest held their peace. A series of faint, sharp 
noises resounded confusedly along the wall of paving-stones. It was 
the men cocking their guns. 

Moreover, their attitudes were prouder, more confident than 
ever; die excess of sacrifice strengthens; ^ey no longer cherished 
any hope, but they had despair, despair, — ^thc last weapon, which 
sometimes gives victory; Virgil has said so., Supreme resources spring 
from extreme resolutions. To embark in death is sometimes the 
means of escaping a shipwreck; and the lid of the coStn becomes a 
plank of safety. 

As on the preceding evening, the attention of all was dii^ected, 
we might almost say leaned upon, the end of the street, now lighted 
up and visible. 

They had not long to wait. A stir began distinicdy in the Saint- 
Leu quarter, but it did not resemble the movonent of due first 
attack* A dashing of chains, die uneasy jolting of a mass, ^ dkk 
of bcass skipping along the pavement, a sort df solemn 
announced t^t soxne sinister construcdcm of iron iwas approa^cbing*. 

1 . 41 * 
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IPIwe arose a tremor in the bosoms of ihese peaceful old streets, 
pierced su)4 built for the fertile circulation of interests and ideas, 
And which are not made for the htxrnble rutnble of the whedbs of 
war. 

Hie hxity of eye in all the combatants upon the extremity of the 
street beca^ ferocious. ^ 

A cannon made its appearance. " j 

Artillery-men were pushing the piece; it was in firing trim; the 
fore-carriage had bm detached; two upheld the gun-carriage, four 
were at die wheeb; others Ibllowed with the caisson. They could 
see the smoke of the burning lintstock. 

*FireP shouted Enjolras. 

The whole bamcade bred, the report was terrible; an aveiknche 
of smoke covered and efikced bo^^ cannon and men; afler'a few 
seconds, the cloud dispersed, and the cannon and men re-appeared; 
the gun-crew had just finished roiling it slowly, correcdy, without 
haste, into position facing the barricade. Not one of them had be^ 
struck. Then the captain of the piece, bearing down upon the breech 
in mder to raise the muzzle, began to point the cannon with the 
gravity of an astronomer levelling a telescope. 

%avo for the cannoneers!* cried Bossuet. / 

And the whole barricade clapped their hands. 

A moment later, squarely planted in the very middle of the street, 
astride of the gutter the piece was ready for action. A formidable 
pair of jaws yawned on the barricade. 

'Cknne, merrilly now!* ejaculated Courfeyrac. ‘That*s the brutal 
part of it. After ^e fillip on die nose, the Uow from the fist. The 
army is reaching out its big paw to os. The barricade is going to be 
severely shaken up. The fusillade tries, the cannon takes.* 

*lt is a piece ^ eight, new model, brass,' added Combeferre. 
^Those pieces are lial^ to burst as soon as die proportion ten 
parts of dh to one hundred of hrsaa is exceeded. The excess of dh 
raiders them too tender. Then it coihes to pass that they have caves 
and chambers when looked at from the vent hole. In o^er to ofm- 
ate this danger, and to render it possiUe to fbree the chatge, it may 
become necessary to return to the process of the foortmith century, 
hooping, and to encircle the piece on the outside with a series of 
Steel bmids, firmn Ibe breec^jo the trunniofu^ In themean- 
dma, thqir remedy delect as htkt they may; they manage to 
4isipora ^ boles are located in the vent of h taumody by 
ibeambfasearchdr^ But diesis a bedermedi6d, wMCliribeaim 
,j5fl4drai^'Star/ " ' 

: ; *ln the ^bdieezidi ranat^ Bossuet^ ^diey used to 

' ‘that augments the prcgecdle firfoc, 
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but dkriinishes tbe accuracy of tht firing* In firing at short rsuige^ 
the trajectory is not as rigid as codid be desired, the parabola is 
exaggerated, the tine of the projec^e is no longer sufficiently recti- 
linear to allow C3f its striking intervening objects, which is, never- 
theless, a necessity of battle, the importance of which increases with 
the proximity of the enemy and the precipitation of the discharge. 
Thb defect of the tension of the cturvc of ffie projectile in the rified 
cannon of the sixteenth century arose from the smallness of the 
charge; small charges for that sort of engine are imposed by the 
ballistic necessities, such, for instance, as the preservation of the 
gun-carriage. In short, that despot, the cannon, cannot do all that 
it desires; force is a great weakness. A cannon ball only traveb six 
hundred leagues an hour; li^ht travels seventy thousand leagues a 
second. Such is die superiority of Jesus Christ over Napoleon.’ 

‘Reload your guns,’ said Enjolras. 

How was the casing of the barricade going to behave undor the 
cannon-balls? Would they effect a breach? That was the question. 
While the insurgents were reloading their guns, the artillery-men 
were loading the cannon. 

The anxiety in the redoubt was profound. 

^Ihe shot sped the report burst forth. 

‘Present!’ shouted a joyous voice. 

And Gavroche flung himself into the barricade just as the ball 
dashed against it. 

He came from the direction of the Rue du Oygne, and ht had 
nimbly climbed over the auxiliary barricade which fronted on the 
labyrinth of the Rue de la Petite Triianderie. 

Gavroche produced a greater sensation in the barricade than 
the cannon-b^. 

The ball buried itself in the mass of rubbish. At the most there 
was an omnibus wheel broken, and the Anceau cart vm de- 
molished. On seeing this, the b^icade bunt into a laugh. 

*Go on!’ shouted Bossuet to the artillerists. 


& 7)b AniUleiy^mm Cmpel PiopU to Take Them Serim^ 

They fiock^ rc^d Gavtoche. But he had ho time to tell anythu^. 
h^rius drew him aside with a shudder. 

are you doti^^ here?’ _ 

said Ihe dbM, Svhat are you do^ hfete yotmfelfr ; 
And he, stazad at Marius intently with his epic effecmtiu^* K 

eyes larger with the proud %ht wiffiin theou , 
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It was with an accent of severity ^at Marius continued: 

‘Who told you to come back? Did you deliver my letter at the 
address?’ 

Gavroche was not without some compunctions in the matter of 
that letter. In his haste to return to the barricade, he had got rid 
of it rather than delivered it. He was forced to acknowledge to him- 
self that he had confided it rather lightly to that 
face he had not been able to make out. It is true that 
bareheaded, but that was not sufficient. In short, he 
administering to himself little inward remonstrances a 
Marius’ reproaches. In order to extricate himself from 
ment, he took the simplest course; he lied abominably. 

‘Citizen, I delivered the letter to the porter. The lady 
She will have the letter when she wakes up.’ 

Marius had had two objects in sending that letter: to bid 
to Cosette and to save Gavroche. He was obliged to content himself 
with the half of his desire. 

The despatch of his letter and the presence of M. Fauchelevent 
in the barricade, was a coincidence which occurred to him. He 
pointed out M. Fauchelevent to Gavroche. 

‘Do you know that man?’ 

‘No,* said Gavroche. j 

Gavroche had, in fact, as we have just mentioned, seen Jean Val- 
jean only at night. 

The troubled and unhealthy conjectures which had outlined 
themselves in Marius’ mind, were dissipated. Did he know M. Fau- 
chelevent’s opinions? Perhaps M. Fauchelevent was a republican. 
Hence his very natural presence in this combat. 

In the meanwhile, Gavroche was shouting, at the other end of 
the barricade: ‘My gun!’ 

Gourfeyrac had it returned to him. 

Gavroc^ warned ‘his comrades’ as he called them, that the 
barricade was blocked. He had had great difficulty in reaching 
it. A battalion of the line whose arms were piled in the Rue de 
la Petite Truanderic was on the watch on the side of the Rue 
du Gygne; on the opposite side, the municipal guard occupied 
the Rue des Pr^eurs. The bulk of the army was facing them 
in front 

This information given, Gavroche added: 

‘1 authorize you to hit ’em a tremendous whack.’ 

Meanwhile, Enjolras was spraining his ears and watdiing at his 
emj[»raisure. 

Ihe assailants, dissatisfied, no doubt, with their &ot, had not 
repeated it 

A company of infantry of the line' had come up and occupied the 
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end of the street behind the piece of ordnance. The soldiers were 
tearix^ up the pavement and constructing with the stones a small> 
low M^l, a sort of side-work not more than eighteen inches high, 
and facing the barricade. In the angle at the left of this epaiUement, 
there was visible the head of the column of a battalion from the 
suburbs massed in the Rue Saint-Denis. 

Enjolras, on the watchf thought he distinguished the peculiar 
sound which is produced when the shells of grape-shot arc drawn 
from the caissons, and he saw the commander of the piece change 
the elevation and incline the mouth of the cannon slightly to the 
left. Then the cannoneers began to load the piece. The chief seized 
the lin-stock himself and lowered it to the vent. 

‘Down with your heads, hug the walll* shouted Enjolras, ‘and 
all on your knees along the barricade!’ 

The insurgents who were straggling in front of the wine-shop, and 
who had quitted their posts of combat on Gavroche’s arrival, rushed 
pell-mell towards the barricade; but before Enjolras’ order could 
be executed, the discharge took place with the terrifying rattle of 
a round of grape-shot. This is wl^t it was, in fact. 

The charge had been aimed at the cut in the redoubt, and had 
there rebounded from the wall; and this terrible rebound bad pro- 
duced two dead and three wounded. 

If this were continued, the barricade was no longer tenable. The 
grape-shot made its way in. 

A murmur of consternation arose. 

‘Let us prevent the second discharge,’ said Enjolras. 

And lowering his ride, he took aim at the captain of the gun, who,, 
at that moment, was bearing down on the breach of his gun and 
. rectifying and definitely fixing its pointing. 

The captain of the piece was a handsome sergeant of artil- 
lery, very young, blond, with a very gende face, and the intel- 
ligent air peculiar to that predestined and redoubtable weapon 
which, by dint of perfecting itself in horror, must end in killing: 
war. 

Combeferre, who was standing beside Enjolras, scrutinized this, 
young man. 

‘What a pity!* said Combeferre. ‘What hideous things theae- 
butcheries are! Come, when there are no more kir^, there wiU be 
no more war.. Enjolras, you are taking aim at that sergeant, you are^ 
not looking at him. Fancy, he is a charming young man; he ia 
intrepid; it is evident that he is ihoughtful; those young ardllm 
men are very well educated; he has a father, a mother, a &mily;. 
he is probably in love; he is not more than five and twet^ at thei 
most; he might be your brother,’ 

‘lie is,’ said Enjolras. 
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*Vcs/ re|»lied Combeferre, ^he is ihinc too. Well, let us not kill 

kirn.’ 

*Lct me alone. It must be done.* 

And a tear trickled slowly down Bnjolras* marble check. 

At the same moment, he pressed the trigger of his rifle. The flame 
l^ped fcorth. The artillery-man turned round twice, his arms ca- 
licsided in firont of him, his head uplifted, as though for br^th,then 
he fell with his side on the gun, and lay th«e raotionli s. They 
could sec his back, from the centre of which there flowed directly 
a stream of blood. The ball had traversed his breast from side to 
side. He was dead. 1 

He had to be carried away and replaced by another, beveral 
minutes were thus gained, in fact. \ 


EmfloymenJt of Ae Old Talents of a Poacher and That InfaUU^le 
Marksmanship Which Itfiuenced die Condemnation of lyg/B 

Opinions were exchanged in the barricade. The firing from th^ gun 
was about to begin again. Against diat grapeshot, they could not 
hold out a quarter of an hour longer. It was absolutdiy necessary 
to deaden the blows. 

Enjolras issued this command: 

^We must place a mattress there.* 

*Wc have none,* said Combeferre, ‘the wounded arc lying on 
them.* 

Jean Valjean, who was seated apart on a stone post, at the comer * 
of tihe tavern, with his gun between his knees, had, up to fliat 
moment, taken no part in anything that was going on. He did not 
appqir to hear the combatants saying around him: *Here is a gun 
fliftt is doing nothing.’ 

At the Older issued by £x\^lras, he rose. 

It wfll be remembered that, on the arrival of the rabble in the 
Rue de la Chanvrerie, an old woman, foresedng the bullets, had 
l^ced her mttress in front of her window* This windoiw, an attic 
wihdow, was on thereof of a six-^tory house situa^ a litlie beyond 
the barricade* The nmttress, placed dioss^wise; supported at the 
bottom on tWo poles ^ diyit^ linen, was uphrid at the toj^ by two 
that diitanOe, looked like two lhrei»b, apd whidh 
attbif^hd to two naib |^ted in ududow frames. These 
were )&fhictfy 

souie one lend me a doubte-ban^ rifle?^ Haid Jean 

\ ' ' ' ' ' ‘ - 
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l^^lras, wIk) had just te>loaded his, handed it to him. 

J«in Vaycmn took aim at the «ttic window and find. 

One of the mattress r(q>es was cut 

The mattress now hung by one thread only. 

Jean Valjean fired the second chuge. The second rcqpe lashed 
the panes of the attic window. The mattress sfipped between the 
two ptdes and fdU mto the street. 

The barricade applauded. 

All voices cried: 

'Here is a mattress!’ 

'Yes,’ said Gombef»re, ‘but who will go and fetch it?’ 

The mattress had, in fiu:t, fallen outside the barricade, between 
besi^iers and besieged. Now, the death of the sergeant of artillery 
having exasparated the tnx^, the soldiers had, for several minutes, 
been lying flat on their stomadas bdiind the line of paving«stones 
vriiidi they had erected, and, in order to supply the forced silence 
of the piece, uhich was qtuet while its sendee was in course or re* 
organization, they had opened fire on the bwricade. The insurgents 
did not reply to ^ mudtetry, in order to spare thw ammunition. 
The fusillade Imfee agamst foe barricade; but foe street, which it 
filled, was terrible. 

Jean Valjean stefrped out of the cut, entered foe street, traversed 
foe storm of bullets, walked iq> to foe mattress, luMSted it iqxm hit 
bade, and rdxtmed to foe bairicade. 

He placed foe mattress in foe cut wifo his own hands. He fixed 
it there against foe wtdl in smfo a manner that foe artillery*men 
foould not see it. 

That done, they awaited foe next ditdtarge of grape-foot 

It was not tong in coming. 

The cannon vomited forth its packi^ of bude-foot wifo a roar. 
But there was no rebound. The t^ect which they had fi»eS6enhad. 
been attained, the banicade was saved. ’ 

'CStizen,’ said Enjdras to Jean Valjean, 'foe RepubBc fohnis 
you.’ 

Bossuet admired and hwq^bed. He exc l aimed; 

*It is immoral that a mattress should have to mudi power. 
Triunqfo offoat which yidds over that whidi strilaes vdth lightning, ; 
But never mind, g^my to foe mattress vfoidi mstdi a casmml’ 



10. Dawn 


At that moment, Gosette awoke. Her chamber was narrow, neat, 
unobtrusive, with a long sashwindow, facing die East on the back 
court-yard of the house. 

Gosettc knew nothing of what was going on in paris. fehe had 
not been there on the preceding evening, and she had\alrcady 
retired to her chamber when Toussaint had said: 

‘It appears that there is a row.* 

Gosette had slept only a few hours, but soundly. She hM had 
sweet dreams, which possibly arose from the fact that her litUe bed 
was very white. Some one, who was Marius, had appeared to her 
in the light. She awoke with the sun in her eyes, which, at first, 
produced on her the effect of being a continuation of her dream. 
Her first thought on emerging from this dream was a smiling one. 
Gosette felt herself thoroughly reassured. Like Jean Valjcan, she 
had, a few hours previously, passed through that reaction of the 
soul which absolutely will not hear of unhappiness. She beg^ to 
cherish hope, with all her might, without knowing why. Thefi she 
felt a pang at her heart. It was three days since she had seen Marius. 
But she said to herself that he must have received her letter, that 
he knew where she was, and that he was so clever that he would 
find means of reaching her. — ^And that certainly to-day, and 
perhaps that very morning. — It was broad daylight, but the 
rays of light were very horizontal; she thought that it was very 
early, but that she must rise, nevertheless, in order to receive 
Marius. 

She felt that she could not live widiout Marius, and that, con- 
sequently, that was sufficient and that Marius would come. No 
objection was valid. All this was certain. It was monstrous enough 
already to have suffered for three days. Marius absent three days, 
this was horrible on the part of the good God. Now, this cruel 
teasmg firom on high had been gone through with. Marius was about 
to arrive, and he would bring good news. Youth is made thus; it 
quickly dries its eyes; it finds sorrow useless and does not accept it 
Youth is the smile of die future in tht presoice of an unknown 
quantity, which is itself. It is natural to it to be happy. It seems 
as though its respiration were made of hope. 

Moreover, Gosette could not remember what Marius had said 
to her on theaubject of this absence which was to last only one day, 
ai^ what lea^lanation of it be had given her. Every one has noticed 
what nunbleness a coin which one has dmpp&i on the ground 

iiaS 
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rolls away and hides, and with what art it renders itself undiscover- 
able. There are thoughts which play us the same trick; they nestle 
away in a corner of our brain; that is the end of them; they are 
lost; it is impossible to lay the memory on them. Cosette was some- 
what vexed at the useless little effort made by her memory. She told 
herself, that is wat very naughty and very wicked of her, to have 
forgotten the words uttered by Marius. 

She sprang out of bed and accomplished the two ablutions of 
soul and body, her prayers and her toilet. 

One may, in a case of exigency, introduce the reader into a 
nuptial chambre, not into a virginal chambre. Verse would hardly 
venture it, prose must not. 

It is the interior of a flower that is not yet unfolded, it is whiteness 
in the dark, it is the private cell of a closed lily, which must not be 
gazed up>on by man so long as the sun has not gazed upon it. Wo- 
man in the bud is sacred. That innocent bud which opens, that 
adorable half-nudity which is afraid of itself, that white fbot which 
takes refuge in a slipper, that throat which veils itself before a mirror 
as though a mirror were an eye, that chemise which makes haste 
to rise up and conceal the shoulder for a creaking bit of furniture 
or a passing vehicle, those cords tied, those clasps fastened, those 
laces drawn, those tremors, those shivers of cold and modesty, that 
exquisite affright in every movement, that almost winged uneasi- 
ness where there is no cause for alarm, the successive phases of 
dressing, as charming as the clouds of dawn, — ^it is not fitting that 
all this should be narrated, and it is too much to have even called 
attention to it. 

The eye of man must be more religious in the presence of the 
rising of a young girl, than in the presence of the rising of a star. 
The possibility of hurting should inspire an augmentation of respect. 
The down on the peach, the bloom on the plum, the radiated crystal 
of the snow, the wing the butterfly powdor^ with feathers, are 
coarse compared to that chastity which does not even know that 
it is chaste. The young girl is only the flash of a dream, and is not 
yet a statue. Her bed-chamber is hidden in the sombre part of the 
ideal. The indiscreet touch of a glance brutalizes this vague penum- 
bra. Here, contemplation is profanation. 

We shall, therdfore, ^w nodiing of that sweet litde flutter of 
Ck)sette’s rising. 

An oriental tale relates how the rose was made white by God, but 
that Adam looked upon h^ when she was unfddmg, and dhe was 
ashamed and tum^ crimson. We are df die number whO ^11 
specchltts in the faeset^ of young girls and flowei^ since wethirit 
them worthy of veneratbn. 

Cosette dressed hersrif very hastily, combed and dressedte haSr. 
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was a very simple matter in those days^ when women did 
Hdlswdl out their curkand bands with cushions and and did 
not put crinoline in their lodts. Then she opened the window and 
cast her eyes around her in every direction, hoping to descry some 
bit the street, an angle of the house^ an^dge of pavement, so that 
she might be able to watch for Manus there. But no view of the 
outside was to be had. The back court was surrounded by tolerably 
hi§^ walls, and the oudook was only on several gardens. ICosette 
pronounc^ these gardens hideous: ibr die fust time in her life, 
she found 8owm ugly. The smallest scrap of the gutterW the 
street would have met her wishes better. She deckl^ to raze at 
the dry, as though she thought that Marius might come from that 
quarter. \ 

All at once, she burst into tears. Not that this was hcklen^ of 
soul; but hopes cut in twain by dejection — ^that was her case. She 
had a confused consciousness of somediing horrible. Thoughts were 
rife in the air, in fact. She told herself that she was not sure of any- 
thing, that to withdraw herself from sigdit was to be lost; and the 
idea that Marius could return to her from heaven appeared to her 
ito longer charming but mournful. 

Then, as is the nature of these clouds, calm returned to her,! and 
hope and a sort d unconscious smile, which yet mdicated trust in 
God. 

Every one in the house was still asleep. A country-like silence 
reigned. Not a shutter had been opened. The porter’s loc^e was 
ckoed. Toussaint had not lisen, and Cosette, naturally, thought 
diat her fatho* was asleep. She must have suffered much, and 
she must have sdll been suffering grrady, for she said to herself, 
that her fether had been unkind; but she counted on Marius. 
The eclipse of such a light was decidedly impossible. Now and 
dien> die heard shmp shocks in the distance, and she said: Tt is 
o4d that peoi^ should be opening and shutting their carriage 
gales so eady.’ They were the rqxirts of the cannon battering the 
Iwxicaile. 

A few feet below Cosettek window, in the ancient and perfectly 
bSack cornice of the wall, there was a martin’s nest; the curve of 
thk nest fonned a little pre^don beyond^ the cornice, so that 
above it was possil^ to look into this, Hdle paradise. The 
is^er w^ there, ipreading her wings like a fen over her brood; 
tfea felfeer i^out, dew away, then caMEhe hads^ bearing in 

his beads feod and kisses. The dawning day gilded this ^ppy thing, 
the great, law, ’Multiply,’ lay there ynair^ august^ W 
sweet myitery unfbdded in tte glory of the Oosette, am 

her hair in the sunlight, her soul absorbed in chimseras, 3|umina|ed 
by love iviihin and by the dawn without, bent over mechailiea%, 
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and almost ^dthout daring to avow to hersdf tliat ahe was thiidL-* 
ing at die same time of Marius^ began to gaze at diese bbds, 
at this £unily 9 at dial male and female^ that mother and her 
little oneS) with the profound trouble which a nest produces on 
a virgin. 


II. The Shot Which Misses Notiting and Kills No One 

The assailants’ fire continued. MudLCtry and grape-shot alternated, 
but without committing great ravages, to tell die truth. The top 
alone c^the Gorinthe fa 9 ade suffered; dbe window on the first floor^ 
and the attic window in the roof, riddled with buck-shot and bis- 
caiens, were slowly losing their shape. The combatants who had 
been posted there had been obliged to withdraw. However, this is 
according to the tactics of barricades; to £ire for a long while, in 
order to exhaust the insurgents’ ammunition, if they commit the 
mistake of replymg. When it is perceived, from the slackening of 
their fire, that they have no more powder and baU, die assault is 
made, Enjolras had not fallen into this trap; the barricade did 
not reply. 

At every discharge by platoons, Gavroche puffed out his check 
with his tongue, a sign of supreme disdain. 

‘Good for you,* said he, ‘rip up the cloth. We want some lint.*^ 
Gourieyrac caUed the grape-shot to order for the little effect 
which it produced, and said to the cannon: 

‘You arc growing diffuse, my good fellow.* 

One gets puzzled in battle, as at a ball. It is probable that this 
silence on the part of the redoubt bqgan to render die besiegers un- 
easy, and to make them fear some unexpected incklent, and that 
they felt the necessity of getting a dear view behind that heap of 
paving«^nc8, and of knowing what was going on behind that 
impas8il;de wall which received blows without retorting. The insur- 
gents suddenly perceived a helmet glittering in the sun on a 
neighbouring roof. A fireman had placed his back against a tall 
chimney, and seemed to be acting as sentinel. His glance fell 
directly down into the barricade. ^ 

‘There’s an embarrassing watcher,’ said Enjolras. 

Jean Valjean had returii^ Bnjokas’ r^, but he had his own gim«. 
Widiiout saying a word, he took atm at the fireman, and, a sechi]^ . 
later, die helmet, smashed by a buHet, rattled nohily into die^idreet. 
The sdl^ made haste to daappdm, A second 

took his |>fece. This one was an officer. Jean Valjmim^ who had^v 
loaded hh gun, look aim at dte riew^mer and^ die 
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casque to join the soldier’s. The officer did not persist, and retired 
spei^ily. This time the warning was understood. No one made his 
ai^arance thereafter on that roof; and the idea of spying on the 
barricade was abandoned. 

‘Why did you not kill the man?’ Bossuet asked Jean Valjean. 
Jean Valjean made no reply. 


12 * Disorder a Partisan of Order 

Bossuet muttered in Combeferre’s ear: ‘He did not answp my 
question.’ 

‘He is a man who does good by gun-shots/ said Gombeferre. 

Those who have preserved some memory of this already distant 
epoch know that the National Guard from the suburbs was valiant 
against insurrections. It was particularly zealous and intrepid in 
the days. of June, 1832. A certain good dram-shop keeper of Pantin 
des Vertus or la Cunette, whose ‘establishment* had been closed by 
the riots, became leonine at the sight of his deserted dance-hall, and 
got himself killed to preserve the order represented by a tea-gatden. 
In that bourgeois and heroic time, in the presence of ideas which 
had their knights, interests had their paladins. The prosiness of the 
originators detracted nothing from the bravery of the movement. 
The diminution of a pile of crowns made bankers sing the Marseil- 
laise. They shed their blood lyrically for the counting-house; and 
they defended the shop, that immense diminutive of the fatherland, 
with Lacedaemonian enthusiasm. 

At bottom, we will observe, there was nothing in all this that was 
not extremely serious. It was social elements entering into strife, 
while awaidng the day when they should enter into equilibrium. 

Another sign of the times was the anarchy mingled with govern- 
mentalism [the barbarous name of the correct party]. People were 
for order in combination with lack of discipline. 

The drum suddenly beat capricious calls, at the command of such 
or such a Colonel of the National Guard; such and such a captain 
went into action through inspiration; such and such National 
Ckiardsmen fought, ‘for an ideal,’ and on their own account. At 
critical moments, on ‘days’ they took counsel less of their leaders 
than of their instincts. There existed in the army of order, veritable 
glierSieroi, some of the sword, like Fannicot, others of the pen, l&e 
Htenri Fonh^e. 

' CH^lization, unffirtunately represented at this epoch rather by an 
.^g^^rc^tion c^intor^ts than by a group of principles, was or thought 
ah p&al; it set up the cry of alarm; eonstitutmg himsdif 
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a centre, defended it, succoured it, and protected it with his own 
head; and the first comer took it upon himself to save society. 

Zeal sometimes proceeded to extermination. A platoon of the 
National Guard would constitute itself on its own authority a pri- 
vate council of war, and judge and execute a captured insurgent 
in five minutes. It was an improvisation of this sort that had slain 
Jean Prouvaire. Fierce Lynch law, with which no one party has any 
right to reproach the rest, for it has been applied by the Republic in 
America, as well as by the monarchy in Europe. This Lynch law 
was complicated with mistakes. On one day of rioting, a young poet, 
named Paul Aime Gamier, was pursued in the Place Royale, with 
a bayonet at his loins, and only escaped by taking refuge under the 
porte-cochere of No. 6. They shouted: — ‘There’s another of those 
Saint-Simonians!* and they wanted to kill him. Now, he had under 
his arms a volume of the memoirs of the Due de &int-Simon. A 
National Guard had read the words Saint-Simon on the book, and 
had shouted: ‘Death!’ 

On the 6th of June, 1832, a company of the National Guards 
from the suburbs, commanded by the Captain Fannicot, above 
mentioned, had itself decimated in the Rue de la Chanvrerie out 
of caprice and its own good pleasure. This fact, singular though it 
may seem, was proved at the judicial investigation opened in con- 
sequence of the insurrection of 1832. Captain Fannicot, a bold and 
impatient bourgeois, a sort of condottiere of the order of those whom 
we have just characterized, a fanatical and intractable government- 
alist, could not resist the temptation to fire prematurely, and the 
ambition of capturing the barricade alone and unaided, that is to 
say, with his company. Exasperated by the successive apparition 
of the red flag and the old coat which he took for the black flag, he 
loudly blamed the generals and chiefs of the corps, who were hold- 
ing council and did not think diat the moment for the decisive 
assault had arrived, and who were allowing ‘the insunrection to 
fry its own fat,’ to use the celebrated expression of one of them. For 
his part, he thought the barricade ripe, and as that which is ripe 
ought to fall, he made the attempt. 

He commanded men as resolute as himself, *raging fellows,’ as a 
witness said. His company, the same which had shot Jean Prouvaire 
the poet, was the first of the battalion posted at the angle of the 
street. At the moment when they were least expecting it, the captain , 
launched his men against the barricade. This movement, executed 
with more good will than strategy, cost the Fannicot company dear. 
Before it had traversed two thirds of the street it was received by a 
general discharge from the barricade. Four, the most audacious, 
who were running on in front, were mown down point blank at the 
very foot of the redoubt, and this courageous throng of !^tionat 
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GksardS) very brave men but lacking in military tmadty^ ymt 
forced to foil back, after some hesitation, leaving fifteen corpses on 
d»e pavemoit. This mommitary hesitation gave die insurgents time 
to re-load their weapons, and a second and very destructive dis- 
charge struck the company before it could regain the comer the 
street, its jfoeiter. A moment more and it was caught betwm two 
fires, and it received the volley from the battery piece wmch, not 
having received the order, had not discontinued its firing. \ 

The intrepid and imprudent Fannicot was one of the dead from 
this grape-shot. He was killed by the cannon, that is to say, b^order. 

This attack, which was more furious than serious,^ irritate £n- 
jolras.*— ‘Tbe fools!* said he. ‘They are getting their own menWilled 
and they are using \xp otir ammunition for nothing.* \ 

Enjolras ipoke like the real general of insurrection which he was. 
Insurrection and repression do not fight with equal weapons. Insur- 
rection, which is speedily exhausted, has only a certain number of 
shots to fire and a certain number of combatants to expend. An 
empty cartridge-box, a man killed, cannot be replaced. As repres- 
aioh has the army, it does not count its men, and, as it has Vin- 
cennes, it does not count its shots. Repression has as many regiments 
as the barricade has men, and as many arsenals as the barricade 
has cartridge-boxes. Thus they are struggles of one against a hund- 
red, which always end in crushing the barricade; unless the revo- 
lution, uprising suddenly, flings into the balance its flaming archan- 
gd’s sword. 'I^is does happen sometimes. Then everything rises, 
the pavements begin to seethe, popular redoubts aboimd. Paris 
quivers supremely, the quidSoimm is givm forth, a loth of August is 
in die air, a aqth of July is in the air, a wonderful light appears, the 
yawning maw of force draws back, and the army, that lion, seea 
before it^ erect and tranquil, that prophet, France. 


jr^. Pmswg Gbams 

, Ire die chaos of smtiments and passvms which defend a barricade, 
diem is a Hide cd‘evaything;diere is bravery, there is youth, honour^ 
en^tmasm, die ideal, ccmviction, the iage d die gamier, and, 
sfoeM hitennitteiices of hope. 

of diese intermittences, one of these vague quivers dT hope 
suddenly teaversed the barricade of die Rue ^ la Chipmierie at 
the moment when it was least expected. 

^Utten/ suddenly cried Eqjolras, who was stiBB on the watdi, *it 
seems to me diat Paris is waking up.* ; 

ll .it certain that, on the morning of the 6th of June, the insor- 
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rectiok bf^€ out afircsh for an hour or two, to a certam extent . The 
obsdnacy of th^ alarm peal of Saint-Merry reanimated some &n* 
cies. Barricades were begun in the Rue du, Poirier and the Ruedes 
Gravilliers. In front of the Porte Saint-Martin, a young man^ armed 
with a rifle, attacked alone a squadron of cavalry* In plain sights 
on the open boulevard, he placed one knee on the g^und, shoulr 
dered his weapon, fired, killed the commander of the squadron, and 
turned away, saying: ‘There’s another who will do us no more 
harm.’ 

He was put to the sword. In the Rue Saint-Denis, a woman 
fired on the National Guard from behind a lowered blind. The slats 
of the blind could be seen to tremble at every shot. A child fourteen 
years of age was arrested in the Rue de la Gossonorie, with his 
pockets full of cartridges. Many posts were attacked. At the en- 
trance to the Rue Bertin-Poirde, a very lively and utterly uneaqpected 
fusillade welcomed a regiment of cuirassiers, at whose head marched 
Marshal General Gavaignac de Barague. In the Rue Planche- 
Mibray, they threw old pieces of pottery and household utensils 
down on the soldiers from the roofs; a bad sign; and when this 
matter was reported to Marshal Soult, Napoleon’s old lieutenant 
grew thoughtful, as he recalled Suchet’s saying at Saragossa: ‘We 
are lost when the old women empty their pots de chambre on our 
heads.’ 

These general symptoms which presented themselves at the mo- 
ment when it was thought that die uprising had been rendered 
local, this fever of wrath, these sparks which flew hither and thither 
above those deep masses of combustibles which are called the fau- 
bouxgs of Paris, — all. this, taken tc^ether, disturbed the military 
chiefs. Tliey made haste to stamp out these beginnings of con- 
flagration. 

They delayed the attack on the barricades Maubu6e, de la ,Omn- 
vrerie and Saint-Merry untU these sparks had been extinguRhed> 
in order that they might have to deal with the barricades only and. 
be able to finish them at one blow. Golumns were thrown ipto the; 
streets where there was fermentation, sweej^g the large, sounding 
the small, right and left> now slowly and cautiously, now at full 
charge^ The troops broke in the doors of houses whence shots had 
been fired; at the, same dme, manceuvres by the cayalry di^ei^ed 
die giPMps on the boulevards. Ibis reinessi^ was not effecmd jwith- 
outs<m3acoimnotion,and %ri dmt tumultuous upmar pecadkur : 
to coUtofams between die army an^ the pec^e. was what En- 
jolras had cau^t in the intervak of the omnonade and t|^ npa- v 
ketry^ M^coveiv he had seen wounded 
street in Jitters,, and he said to C3on*feyi»e:~*Ti^ woun^^^l 
not cbme from ^ 
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Their hope did not last long; the gleam was quickly eclipsed* 
In less than half an hour, what was in the air vanished, it was 
a flash of lightning unaccompanied by thunder, and the insurg- 
ents felt that sort of leaden cope, which the indifference of the 
people casts over obstinate and deserted men, fall over them 
once mcwre. . 

The general movement, which seemed to have assumed k vague 
outline, had miscarried; and the attention of the ministei of war 
and the strategy of the generals could now be concentratea on the 
three or four barricades which sdll remained standing. 

The sun was mounting above the horizon. 

An insurgent hailed Enjolras. . 

‘We are hungry here. Are we really going to die like this, without 
anything to eat?* 

Enjolras, who was still leaning on his elbows at his embrasure, 
made an affirmative sign with his head, but without taking his eyes 
from the end of the street. 


14. Wherein Will Appear the Name of Eryolras* Mistress 

CouRFEYRAC, Seated on a paving-stone beside Enjolras, continued 
to insult the cannon, and each time that that gloomy cloud of pro- 
jectiles which is called grape-shot passed overhead with its terrible 
sound he assailed it with a burst of irony. 

‘You are wearing out your lungs, poor, brutal, old fellow, you 
pain me, you are wasting your row. That’s not thunder, it’s a 
cough.’ 

And the bystanders laughed. 

Ck>urfeyrac and Bossuet, whose brave good humour increased with 
the peril, like Madame Scarron, replaced nourishment with pleas- 
antry, and, as wine was lacking, they poured out gayety to all. 

‘I admire Enjolras,’ said Bomiet ^His impassive temerity as- 
tounds me. He lives alone, which renders him a little sad, perhaps; 
Elviras complains of his greatness, which binds him to widowhood. 
The rest of us have mistresses, more or leBs, who make us crazy, that 
is to say, brave. When a man is as much in love as a tiger, the least 
diet he caR do is to fight like a lion. That is one way ^ taking our 
revenge for the capm that mesdames our griscttes play on us. 
Roland getr himsdf killed for Ang^que; all our heroism comes 
Jgtim our women. A man without a woman is a pistol mthout a 
trigger; it is the woman that sets the man offi Well, Enjolras has 
xm>^oman. JJe is n<rt in love, smd yet he manages to be httrepid. It 
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is a thing unheard of that a man should be as cold as ice and as bold 
as fire«^ 

Enjolras did not appear to be listening, but had any one been 
near him, that person would have heard him mutter in a low voice; 
‘Patria.* 

BoSsuet was still laughing when Gourfeyrac exclaimed: 

‘News!’ 

And assuming the tone of an usher making an annoimcement, 
he added: 

‘My name is Eight-Pounder.’ 

In fact, a new personage had entered on the scene. This was a 
second piece of ordnance. 

The artillery-men rapidly performed their manoeuvres in force, 
and placed this second piece in line with the first. 

This outlined the catastrophe. 

A few minutes later, the two pieces, rapidly served, were firing 
point-blank at the redoubt; the platoon firing of the line and of the 
soldiers from the suburbs sustained the artillery. 

Another cannonade was audible at some distance. At the same 
time that the two guns were furiously attacking the redoubt from 
the Rue de la Ghanvrerie, two other cannons, trained one from 
the Rue Saint-Denis, the other from the Rue Aubry-le-Boucher, 
were riddling the Saint-Merry barricade. The four cannons echoed 
each other mournfully. 

The barking of these sombre dogs of was replied to each other. 

One of the two pieces which was now battering the barricade 
on the Rue de la Ghanvrerie was firing grape-shot, the other 
balls. 

The piece which was firing balls was painted a little high, and 
the aim was calculated so that the ball struck the extreme edge of 
the upper crest of the barricade, and crumbled the stone down upon 
the insurgents, mingled with bursts of grape-shot. 

The object of this mode of firing was to drive the insurgents from 
the summit of the redoubt, and to compel them to gather close in 
the interior, that is to say, this announced the assault. 

The combatants once driven firom the crest of the barricade by 
balls, and from the windows of the cabaret by grape-shot, the at- 
tacking columns could venture into the street widiout being pidked 
off, perhaps, even, without being seen, could bridkly and suddenly 
scale the redoubt, as on the preceding evaiing, aiid, who knows? 
take it by surprise. 

‘It is absolutdy necessary that the inconvenience of those 
should be dimini^ed,’ said Enjolras, and he shouted: ‘Fim oh the 
artillery-men!^ 

All were ready. The bsurtcade, which had long been silent, pour- 
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td forth a desperate fire; scvm or cig^t dischsurges fQUo%^, 
a aort of rage and joy; the street was filled with blinding smol^^ 
Ar!|d»at the epd c^a few minuto^ athwart this mist all streaked vidth 
flame, two thirds of the gimners could be distinguished lying be- 
neath the wheels of the cannons. Those who were left standing 
continued to serve die pieces with severe tranquillity, but the fire 
had slackened. I 

killings are going well now,* said Bossuet to Enjolras. ‘Success^^ 
Bnjolra shook his head and replied: 

'Another quarter of an hoiur of this success, and there v9(ill not 
be any cartridges left in the barricade.* 

It appears that Gavroche overheard this remark. 


15 . Gauroche Outside 

CouRFEYRAC Suddenly caught sight of some one at the base of the 
barricade, outside in the street, amid the bullets. 

Gavroche had taken a bottle basket from the wine-shop, had 
made his way out through the cut, and was quietly ei^agefi in 
emptying the full cartridge-boxes of the Nationid Guardsmen who 
had been killed on the slope of the redoubt, into his basket. 

‘What arc you doing there?* asked Courfcyrac. 

Gavroche raised his face: — 

‘l*m filling my basket, citizen.* 

‘Don*t you sec the grape-shot?* 

Gavroche replied: 

‘Well, it k raining. What then?’ 

C^urfeyrac shouted: — ‘Come in!* 

‘Instantor,* said Gavroche. 

And with a single bound he plunged into the street. 

It will be remembered that Fannicot’s company had Idit behind 
it a tr^ of IxM^es. Twenty cc^rpses lay scattered h^e and there on 
the pavement, through the whole length of the street. Twenty car- 
touches for Gavroche meant a provision of cartridges for the bar- 
rie^e, ^ , 

®be smoke in the street was fikc a#g. Whoever has beheld a 
c}b^ wbidi has fidlen into a mountain gorge between two peaked 
ese^menis can imagine dits smoke rendar^ denser and thicker 
by two g^bomy rows of lofty houses. It rose gradually and was 
oessihdy rmewed; hence a tw^ht vidhich macte ovm Ihe br^Ni 
<lay%ht tuns pale. The combglauits could hardly' see eadi otht^ 
one of the street to ^e other^ short as it was.. 
dMOtidty* whM> had |!^bably beeadephed pmd tMculated 
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on by the conmianders who were to direct die assault on die barri- 
cade, was useful to Gavroche. 

Boaeath the folds of this veil ^ smoke, and thanks to his small 
size, he could advance tolerably far into the street without beini; 
seen. He rifled the first seven or eight cartridge-boxes without mudi 
danger. 

He crawled fiat on his belly, galloped on aU fours, took his basket 
in his teedi, twisted, glided, imdulated, wound from one dead body 
to another, and emptied the cartridge-tox or cartouche as a monkey 
opens a nut. 

They did not dare to shout to him to return from the barricade, 
which was quite near, for fear of attracting attention to him. 

On one body, that of a corporal, he found a powder-flask. 

Tor thirst,* said he, putting it in his pocket. 

By dint of advancing, he reached a point where the fog of the 
fusillade became transparent So that the sharpshooters of the line 
ranged on the outlook behind their paving-stone dike and the 
sharpshooters of the banlieue massed at the comer of the street 
suddenly pointed out to each other something moving throu^ 
the smoke. 

At the moment when Gavroche was relieving a sergeant, who 
was lying near a stone door-post, of his cartridges, a bullet struck 
the b^y. 

Tichtre!’ ejaculated Gavroche. *They are killing my dead men 
for me.* 

A second bullet struck a spark firom the pavement beside him. — 
A third overturned his basket. 

Gavroche looked and saw that this came from the men of the 
banlieue. 

He sprang to his feet, stood erect, with hb hair fiying in the wind, 
his hands on his hips, his eyes fixed on die National Guardsmen 
who were firing, and sang: 

On est laid k Nanterre, 

C’est la foute k Voltaire; 

Et b^ k Pahdseau, 

C’est la foute 4 RouSsiefU}. * 

Then he picked up hk basket, rq>laced th^cartiidges which had 
fallen from it, without missing .a single and, advancing to-f 
wards the fusillade, set about jplunderir^ Aimther 
There n fourth bullet missed him, again. Gavroche sang: 

* «re ugly Niustm^ 

^ eac tiT VoUabBS 

Awl <llik st'PsisIwni, 
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Je ne suis pas notaire^ 

CTest la faute k Voltaire; 

Je suis un petit oiseau, 

G’est la faute a Rousseau. * 


A fifth bullet only succeeded in drawing from himf a third 
couplet: 


Joie est mon caract^re, 
G’est la faute k Voltaire; 
Mis^re est mon trousseau, 
G’est la faute k Rousseau, f 


Thus it went on for some time. 

It was a charming and terrible sight. Gavroche, though shot at, 
was teasing the fusillade. He had the air of being greatly diverted. It 
was the sparrow pecking at the spiortsmen. To each discharge he 
retorted with a couplet. They aimed at him constantly, and always 
missed him. The National Guardsmen and the soldiers laughed as 
they took aim at him. He lay down, sprang to his feet, hid in the 
corner of a doorway, then made a bound, disappeared, re-appeared, 
scampered away, returned, replied to the grape-shot with his thumb 
at his nose, and, all die while, went on pillaging the cartouches, 
emptying ^e cartridges-boxes, and filling his basket. The insur- 
gents, panting with anxiety, followed him with their eyes. The 
barricade trembled; he sang. He was not a child, he was not a man ; 
he was a strange gamin-fairy. He might have been called the in- 
vulnerable dwarf of the fray. The bullets flew after him, he was 
more nimble than they. He played a fearful game of hide and seek 
with death; every time that the flat-nosed face of the spectre 
approached, the urchin administered to it a fillip. 

One bullet, however, better aimed or more treacherous than the 
rest, finally struck the v^-o’-the-wisp of a child. Gavroche was seen 
to stagger, then he sank to the earth. The whole barricade gave 
vent to a cry; but there was something of Antaeus in that pygmy; 
for the gamin to touch the pavement is the same as for the giant to 
touch the earth; Gavroche had fkllen only to rise again; he 
remained in a sitting posture, a long duread of blood streaked his 
fade, he rmsed both arms in die air, glanced in the direction whence 
d»e shot had come, and began to sing: 


1 not a notary, 

*Tli the fitult of Voltaire; 
I*m,a little bird, 

die findt oT Roimeau 


t loy is my character, 

‘ 'Tis the imdt of Voltaire; 
h^sery is my trousseau, 
*13s the fault of Rouss^u 
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Je imis tomb^ par terre, 

G’est la faute k Voltaire; 

Le nez dans le ruisseau, 

C’est la faute ^ * 

He did not finish. A second bullet from the same marlcsman 
stoi>ped him short. This time he fell face downward on the pave* 
ment, and moved no m 6 re. This grand little soul had taken its flight. 


16. How From a Brother One Becomes a Falhet' 

At that same moment, in the garden of the Luxembourg,-— for the 
gaze of the drama must be everywhere present, — two children were 
holding each other by the hand. One might have been seven years 
old, the other five. The rain having soaked them, they were walking 
along the paths on the sunny side; the elder was leading the younger ; 
they were pale and ragged; they had the air of wild birds. The 
sm^ler of ^em said: ‘I am very hungry.’ 

The elder, who was already somewhat of a protector, was leading 
his brother with his left hand and in his right he carried a small stick. 

They were alone in the garden. The garden was deserted, the 
gates had been closed by order of the police, on account of the 
insurrection. The troops who had been bivouacking there had 
departed for the exingencies of combat. 

How did those children come there? Perhaps they had escaped 
from some guard-house which stood ajar; perhaps there was in the 
vicinity, at the Barri^re d’Enfcr, or in the Esplanade de TObser- 
vatoirc, or in the neighbouring carrefour, dominated by the pedi- 
menton which could be read : Invenerunt parvultmpanms involutvm^ some 
mountebank’s booth from which diey had fled; perhaps they had, 
on the preceding evening, escaped the eye of the inspectors of the 
garden at the hour of closing, and had passed the night in some one 
of those sentry-boxes where people read the papers? The fact is, 
they were stray lambs and they seemed free. To be astray and to 
seem free is to be lost. These poor little creatures were, in :^t, lost. 

These two children ww the same over whom Gavrochc had ^ 
been put to some trouble, as the reader will recollect. Children oi 
the Th^nardiers, leased out to Magnon, attributed to M. Gille* 
normahd, and now leaves fallen firom all these roofless branches, 

* 1 b*v« lUbn tO'tb. 

*11(thefouitafValtiaw; 

Vntk my MW !a tbe (ittMTi rt' 

oTii^fiHdtor . . . .L 
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and swqpt over the ground by the wind. Their clothing, which had 
been dean in Magnon’s day, and which had Served her as a pro^ 
spectus widi M. Gillenormand, had been converted into rags. 

Henceforth these beings bdonged to the statistics as ^Abandoned 
children,’ whom the police take note of, collect, mislay and find 
again on the pavements of Paris. r 

It required the disturbance of a day like that to account sbr these 
miserable little creatures being in that garden. If the iuperin* 
tendents had caught sight of them, they would have driven such 
forth. Poor litde things do not enter public gardem; still, 
people should reflect that, as children, they have a right to flowers. 

These children were there, thanks to the locked gates. They were 
dnere contrary to the regulations. They had slipped into the garden 
and there they remained. Closed gates do not dismiss the inspectors, 
oversight is supposed to continue, but it grows dack and reposes; 
and the inspectors, moved by the public mndety and more occupied 
with the outside than the inside, no longer glanced into the garden, 
and had not seen the two delinquents. 

It had rained the night befene, and even a little in the morning. 
But in June, showers do not count for much. An hour after a stprm, 
it can hardly be seen that the beautiful blonde day has wept. The 
earth, in summer, is as quickly dried as the cheek of a child. At that 
period cf the solstice, the light of full noonday is, so to speak, 
poignant. It takes everything. It applies itself to the eatthy and 
superposes Itself with a sort of suction. One would say that the sun 
was thirsty. A shower is but a glass of water; a rainstorm is in- 
stantly drunk up. In the mormng everything was dripping, in the 
afbemoon everything h powdered over. 

Nothing is so worthy of admiration as foliage washed by the rain 
and wiped by the rays <^sunlight; it is warm tohness. The gardens 
and meadows, having water at tbeir roots, and sun in their flowers, 
become pa*fuming-j»ins of incense, and smoke with all their odours 
at emce. Everything smiles, sings and o&rs itself. One fsdb gently 
intmdeated. Ihe sprk^time is a provisional paradise, the sun helps 
man to have patience. 

There are beings who demand nothing furtiier; mortals, who, 
having the aaure of heaven, say? Tt is emmghl’ dreamers absorbed 
in Ihip wondadul, di|^u^ into dMS idoktliy of nature, ind^Serent to 
gooA and evil, conten^lators of cosmos and radiamtiy forgetful of 
maiii ’Wfao do not understand how peQ|de can o^py thanselvts 
with the these, and the th^t of those, with the nudity 

m vmter, with the lymphatic curvature of the Uttie spinal 
coiihnii, with the paOet, the a^ttic, the dtu^geon^ and the rags of 
^shivlring girls, when t:an breath the trees; 

.|>eaceful and terrible sji^its tiiey, and pitilesdy sadsfied. Strange to 
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say, tSiiC infinite stifficcs them. Hiat great nieed of naan, the finite, 
which admits of embrace, they ignore. The finite which admits of 
progress, and sublime tc^ they do not think about The indefinite, 
which 1 $ born from die human and divine combination of the 
iniimte and the finite, escapes them. Provided that they are free to 
face with immensity, they smile. Joy never, ecstasy forever. Their 
life lies in suiroadering their personality in contacnplation. The 
history of humanity is for them only a detailed pkn. All is not 
there; the true All remains without; what is the use of busying 
oneself over that detail, man? Man suffers, that is quite possible; 
but look at Aldebaran rising! The mother has no more milk, the 
new-born babe is dying. I know nothing about that, but just look 
at this wonderful rosette which a slice of wood-cells of the pine 
presents under the microscopel Compare the most beautiful 
Mechlin lace to that if you can! These thinkers forget to love. The 
zodiac dirives with them to such a point that it prevents their seeing 
the weeping child. God eclipses their souls. This is a family of minds 
which arc, at once, great and petty. Horace was one of them, so 
was Goethe. La Fontaine perhaps; magnificent egoists of the infinite, 
tranquil spectators of sorrow, who do not behold Nero if the 
weather be fair, for whom the sun conceals the funeral pile, who 
would look on at an execution by the guillotine in the search for 
an effect light, who hear neither the cry nor the sob, nor the death 
rattle, nor the alarm peal, for whom everything is well, since thore 
is a month of May, who, so long as there are clouds of purple and 
gold above their heads, declare themselves content, and who are 
determined to be happy until the radiance of the stars and the songs 
of the birds are exhausted. 

These are dark radiances. They have no suspicion that they are 
to be pitied. Certainly they are so. He who docs not weep does not 
see. Th<^ are to be admired and pitied, as one would both pity and 
admire a being at once night and day, without eyes beneath his 
lashes but with a star on his brow. 

The indifference of frieze thinkers, is, according to some, a 
superior philosqphy. That may be; but in this superiority there is 
some infii^ty. One may be immortal and yet limp: witness Vulcan. 
One may be more than man and less than man. There is incomplete 
Immensity in nafrnre. Who knows whe th^ the sun is not a blind man^ 

But whkt? In whcrni can we trustf Solm ipds 4icer00sm 
ouAat? Who shall dare to say that the sun is frlse? Thus certain 
geniuses, thems^ves, certain VeryT^ofty mortals, ruanrstars, may 
be mistai^en? That whk^ is on at summit, at the cr^ at , 
the ffjat which down so much light on the eardii sees : 

Imt lit^ sees badly, sees not al aB? Is m>t ^is a desperate 
ftst'iijhat above- the 
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On the 6th of June, 183a, about eleven o^dodc in the morning, 
^e Luxembourg, solitary and depopulated, was charming. , The 
quincunxes and 8ower-b^ shed fbrth balm and dazzling beauty 
into the sunlight. The branches, wild with the brilliant glow of 
midday, seemed endeavouring to embrace. In the sycamcnes there 
was an uproar of linnets, sparrows triumphed, wood^peckers climbed 
along the chestnut trees, administering little pecks on the bjark. The 
flower-beds accepted the legitimate royalty of the lilies; the most 
august of perfumes is that which emanates from whitenWs. The 
peppery odour of the carnations was perceptible. The old mws of 
Marie de Medici were amorous in the tall trees. The sunlgilded, 
empurpled, set fire to and lighted up the tulips, which arc nothing 
but all the varieties of flame made into flowers. All around the\banks 
of tulips the bees, the sparks of these flame-flowers, hummed. All 
was grace and gayety, even the impending rain; this relapse, by 
which the lilies of the valley and the honeysuckles were destined to 
profit, had nothing disturbing about it; the swallows indulged in 
the charming threat of flying low. He who was there aspired to 
happiness; life smelled good; all nature exhaled candour, help, 
assistance, paternity, caress, dawn. The thoughts which fell ^rom 
heaven were as sweet as the tiny hand of a baby when one kisses it. 

The statues under the trees, white and nude, had robes of shadow 
pierced with light; these goddesses were all tattered with sunlight; 
rays hung from them on all sides. Around the great fountain, the 
earth was already dried up to the point of being burnt. There was 
sufficient breeze to raise little insurrections of dust here and there. 
A few yellow leaves, left over from the autumn, chased each other 
merrily, and seemed to be playing tricks on each other. 

This abundance of light had something indescribably reassuring 
about it. Life, sap, heat, odours overflowed; one was conscious, 
beneath creation, of the enormous size of the source; in all these 
breaths permeated with love, in this interchange of reverberations 
and reflections, in this marvellous expenditure of ray, in this infinite 
outpouring of liquid gold, one felt the prodigality of the inesdiausti- 
ble; and, behind this. splendour as behind a curtain of flame, one 
caught a glimpse of that millionaire of stars. 

Thanks to die sand, there was not a speck of mud; thanks to the 
rain, diere was not a grain of adies. The chimps of blossoms had 
just been bathed; every sort of velvet, satin, gold and varnish, 
which springs from the earth in the form of flowers, was irreproadb'* 
able. This magniflcofice was cleanly. The grand silence of happy 
nahize filleci the garden. A celestial sil^ce that is compatible with a 
thousand sorts of music, the cooing of nests, the buzziz^ of swarms, 
the flutterit^ of die breeze. AH the harmony of die season was com- 
plete in one gractous whole; die enirances and ead^ of spring ipick 
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place m proper order; the lilacs ended; the jasminqs began; some 
flowers were tardy, some insects in advance of their time; the van- 
guard of the red June butterflies fraternized with the rear-guard of 
the white butteries of May. The plantain trees were getting their 
new skins. The breeze hollowed out undulations in the magi^cent 
enormity of the chestnut-trees. It was splendid. A veteran from the 
neighbouring barracks, who was gazing through the fence, said: 
‘Here is the Spring presenting arms and in full uniform.’ 

All nature was breakfasting; creation was at table; this was its 
hour; the great blue cloth was spread in the sky, and the great green 
cloth on earth; the sun lighted it all up brilliantly. God was serving 
the universal repast. Each creature had his pasture or his mess. The 
ring-dove found his hemp-seed, the chafEnch found his millet, the 
goldfinch found chickweed, the red-breast found worms, the green 
finch found flies, the fly found infusoriae, the bee found flowers. 
They ate each other somewhat, it is true, which is the misery of 
evil mixed with good; but not a beast of them all had an empty 
stomach. 

The two little abandoned creatures had arrived in the vicinity of 
the grand fountain, and, rather bewildered by all this light, they 
tried to hide themselves, the instinct of the poor and the weak in 
the presence of even impersonal magnificence; and they kept behind 
the swans’ hutch. 

Here and there, at intervals, when the wind blew, shouts, clamour, 
a sort of tumultuous death rattle, which was the firing, and dull 
blows, which were discharges of cannon, struck the ear confusedly. 
Smoke hung over the roofs in the direction of the Halles. A bell, 
which had the air of an appeal, was ringing in the distance. 

These children did not appear to notice these noises. The iittic 
one repeated from time to time: ‘I am hungry.’ 

Almost at the same instant with the children, another couple 
approached the great basin. They consisted of a goodman, about 
fifty years of age, who was leading by the hand a little fellow of six. 
No doubt, a father and his son. The little man of six had a big 
brioche. 

At that epoch, certain houses abutting on the river, in the Rues 
Madame ai^ d’Enfer, had keys to the Luxembotirg garden, of which 
the lodgers enjoyed die use when the gates were shut, a privilege 
which was suppressed later on. Ihis father and son came foom one 
of these houses, no doubt. 

The two poor little creatures watched *that gentleman’ ap- 
proadiing, and hid themselves a Uttle more thoroughly. 

He was a bourgeois. The same person, perhaps, whom Marius 
had one day heard,, throtigh his love fevi^, near the same>gfimd 
basing l^tmnsdlisig his son *to avoid excesses.’ He had an affal^ and 
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air, and a moudi which was always smiling, since it did 
not shut, ^is mechanical snnle, produced hy too much jaw and too 
Iktle skin, shows the teeth rather than the soul. The child, with his 
iH'ioche, which he had bitten into but had not iinished eating, 
seemed satiated. The child was dressed as a National Guardsman, 
owing to the insurrection, and the &ther had remained clad as a 
bourgeois out of prudence. I 

Father and son halted near the fountain where two swans were 
sporting. This bourgeois af^seared to cherish a special aqmiration 
^ the swans. He resembl^ them in this sense, that he walked 
like them, A 

For the moment, the swans were swimming, which u their 
principal talent, and they were superb. \ 

If the two poor little beings had listened and if they had been of 
an age to understand, they might have gathered the words of thb 
grave man. The father was saying to his son: 

^The sage lives content with little. Look at me, my son. I do not 
love pomp. I am never seen in clothes decked with gold lace and 
stones; I leave that false splendour to badly organized souls.* 

Here the deep shouts which proceeded from die direcdon of the 
Halles burst out with fresh force of bell and uproar. t 

*What is that?* inquired the child. 

The father replied: 

Tt is the Saturnalia.* 

All at once, he caught sight of the two litde ragged boys behind 
the green swan-hutch. 

^There is the begmning.’ said he. 

And, afrer a pause, he added: 

^Anarchy is entering this garden.* 

In the meanwhile, his son took a bite of his brioche, spit it out, 
and suddenly bur^ out crying. 

^What are you crying about?’ demanded his father. 

*1 am not hungry any more,’ said the child. 

The father*s smile b^me more accentuated. 

*Onc does not need to be hungry in order to eat a cake.’ 

^My cake tires me. It is stale.* 

^D<m^t you want any more of it?* 

The fiither pointed to theswans. 

; > *Tbraw it to tibosc palmipeds.^ 

: The chSd hetiiated. A person may not wmt any more of his 
Imt tiiat b im mason fee* gi 
\'The went nii: 'm ; ■ 

*Bc bti^ne. You xmist have compmion animals;* 

tsking the cake from his son, he flung it Into ihe basin;^ 
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The <!ake feQ near the edge. 

Hie swans were far a^y, in tl^ centre of the basn^ and busy 
with some prey. They had seen neidier the bourgeois ncnr^e brioche. 

The bourgeois, feeling that the cake was in danger being 
wasted, and moved by this useless shipwreck, ent^ed upon a 
telegraphic agitation, \^ch finally attracted the attention of the 
swans. 

They perceived somediing floating, steered for the edge like ships, 
as they are, and slowly directed thdr course toward the brioche, 
with the stupid majesty which befits white creatures. 

*The swans [(^gnes^ understand signs Isignes]^ said the bouigeois, 
delighted to m^e a jest. 

At that moment, the distant tumult of the city underwent another 
sudden increase. This time it was sinister. There are some gusts of 
wind which speak more distincdy than others. The one which was 
blowing at that moment brought clearly dehned drum-beats, 
clamours, platoon firing, and the dismal repli^ of the tocsin and the 
cannon. This coincided with a black cloud which suddenly veiled 
the sun. 

The swans had not yet reached the brioche. 

‘Let us return home,* said the father, *they arc attacking the 
Tuilcrics.* 

He grasped his son*s hand again. Then he continued: 

‘From the Tuilcrics to the Luxembourg, there is but the distance 
which separates Royalty from the peerj^; that is not far. Shots 
will soon rain down.* 

He glanced at die cloud. 

‘Perhaps it is rain itself that is about to shower down; the sky is 
joining in; the younger branch is condemned. Let us return home 
qui^ly.* 

*1 should like to see swans eat the brioche,* said the child. 

The father replied: 

‘Tbat would be imprudent.* 

And he led his little bourgeois away. 

The son, regretting the swans, turned his head bade towari the 
basin until a comer of the quincunxes concealed it from him* 

In the meanwhile, the two UtUe waifi had approached the briodie 
it jMwe time as the swans. It was floating on the water. The 
smaller of them stared at the calm, the dder gazed after the' re- 
treating bourgeois. 

Father and stm entered j^c labyrinth ctf walks whSch le^ 

grtmd ^(fat of Steps near the fhimp of trees on the ^ of 
Madame* 

As soon as had cKuippeared from view, elder 
hastily flung fahmelf flat on his stomadi on the rountting curb ^tim 
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basin, and clinging to it with his left hand, and leaning over the 
on the verge of filing in, he stretched out his right hand 
with his stick towards the cake. The swans, perceiving the enemy, 
made haste, and in so doing, they produced an effect of their 
breasts which was of service to the little fisher; the water flowed 
back before the swans, and one of these gentle concentric undula- 
tions softly floated the brioche towards the child’s wand. Just as the 
swans came up, the stick touched the cake. The child gswe a brisk 
rap, drew in the brioche, frightened away the swans, rnized the 
cake, and sprang to his feet. The cake was wet, but they were 
hungry and thirsty. The elder broke the cake into two portions, a 
large one and a small one, took the small one for himself, gave the 
large one to his brother, and said to him: \ 

*Ram that into your muzzle.’ 


jr/. Mortuus Pater Filium Moriturum Expectat 

Marius dashed out of the barricade, Ck>mbeferre followed him. 
But he was too late. Gavroche was dead. CSombeferre brought back 
the basket of cartridges; Marius bore the child. 

‘Alas!’ he thought, ‘that which the father had done for his father, 
he was requiting to the son; only, Th6nardier had brought back 
his father alive; he was bringing back the child dead.* 

When Marius re-entered the redoubt with Gavroche in his arms, 
his face, like the child, was inundated with blood. 

At the moment when he had stooped to lift Gavroche, a bullet 
had grazed his head; he had not noticed it. 

Courfeyrac untied his cravat and with it bandaged Marius’ brow* 

They laid Gavroche on the same table with Mabeuf, and spread 
over the two corpses the black shawl. There was enough of it for 
both the old man and the child. 

Combeferre distributed the cartridges from the basket which he 
had brought in. 

This gave each man fifteen rounds to fire. 

Jean Valgean was still in the same place, motionless on his stone 
post. When Combeferre offered him his fifteen cartridges, he shook 
hk head. 

"‘Hare’s a rare eccentric,’ said Combeferre in a low voice to 
Bn^as. .^He finds a way of not fighting in this barricade.’ 

’Which docs not prevent him from defending it,’ re^nded 
&^dras. 

, ^Heroism has its ortgtnak,’ resumed Oombefene. , 

And Courfeyrac, who had overheard, adifed: 
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‘He’s another sort from Father Mabeuf.’ , 

One thing which must be noted is» that the fire which was battering 
the barricade hardly disturbed the interior. Hiosc who have never 
traversed the whirlwind of this sort of war can form no id^ of the 
singular moments of tranquillity mingled with these convulsions. 
Men go and come, they talk, they jest, they lounge. Some one whom 
we know heard a combatant say to him in the midst of the grape- 
shot: ‘We are here as at a bachelor breakfast.’ The redoubt of the 
Rue de la Chanvreric, we repeat, seemed very calm within. All 
mutations and all phases had been, or were about to be, exhausted. 
The position, from critical, had become menacing, and, from 
menacing, was probably about to become desperate. In proportion 
as the situation grew gloomy, the glow of heroism empurpled the 
barricade more and more. Enjolras, who was grave, dominated it, 
in the attitude of a young Spartan sacrificing his naked sword to 
the sombre genius, Epidotas. 

Combeferre, wearing an apron, was dressing the wounds; 
Bossuet and Feuilly were making cartridges with the powder-flask 
picked up by Gavroche on the dead corporal, and Bossuet said to 
Feuilly: ‘We arc soon to take the diligence for another planet’; 
Gourfeyrac was disposing and arranging on some paving-stones 
which he had reserved for himself near Enjolras, a complete arsenal, 
his sword-cane, his gun, two holster pistols, and a cu(^el, with the 
care of a young girl setting a small dunkerque in order. Jean Valjean 
stared silendy at the wall opposite him. An artisan was fastening 
Mother Hucheloup’s big straw hat on his head with a string, ‘for 
fear of sun-stroke,’ as he said. The young men from the Cougourde 
d’Aix were chatting merrily among themselves, as though eagor to 
speak patois for the last time. Joly, who had taken Widow Huchc- 
loup’s mirror from the wall, was examining his tongue in it. Some 
combatants, having discovered a few crusts of rather mouldy bread, 
in a drawer, were eagerly devouring them. Marius was disturbed 
with regard to what his father was about to say to him. 


j8. The Vulktre Become Pr^ 

We must insist upon one psychological frict peculiar to barricades. 
Nothing which is characteristic of that suii^sing war of the streets 
should be omitted. 

Whatever may have been the singular mward tranquilii^ which 
we have just mentioned^, the barricade, for those yrhp are inside il^ ; 
remaim, none the less, a vision. 

Iltere is sor^iedimg of die apocalypse m avil war, all thi qCC 
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umknown are cmwcdx^^ with li^Sfce ilashes, revolutiom ^ 
xpfaiiixes^ and any one who Im passed through a beurkade thinks 
w has traversed a dream. 

^e feeh^ to whidhi one is subject in diese places we have 
pcinted out in the case of Marius, and we shall see the consequences; 
they are both more and less than lik. On emerging from a barricade, 
one no long^ knows what one has seen there. C^e has be^j^ible^ 
but one knows it not. One has been surrounded with conflicting 
ideas which had human faces; one’s head has been in the fight of 
the future. Tlxcrc were corpses lying |Hrone dim, and plmnloms 
standing erect. The hours were colossal and seemed hours of emmity. 
One has lived in death. Shadows have passed by. What wc^theyr? 

One has beheld hands on which there was blood; tibere \ras a 
deafening hoiror; there was also a frightful silence; there were open 
mouths which shouted, and other open mouths which held their 
peace; one was in the midst of smoke, of night, perhaps. One frincied 
that one had touched the sinister ooze of unknown depths; one 
stares at something red on one’s finger nails. One no longer 
remembers anything. 

Let us return to the Rue de la Ghanvrerie. 

All at once, between two discharges, the distant sound of a dock 
striking the hour became audible. 

Tt is midday,’ said CSombeferre. 

The twelve sbrokCs had not finished striking when Enjbbas sprang 
to his feet, and from the summit of the barricade hurled thb 
diundering shout: 

stoles up into the houses; line the window-sib and the 
roc^ with them. Half the men to thdr guns;, the other half to 
the paving-stones. There b not a minute to be lost.’ 

A squad of sappers and miners, axe on shoulder, had just made 
thdir aiqieai^ce in battle array at the end of the street* 

Thb could only be the head of a coiumn; axid of what column^ 
Hus attacking column, evidendy; die sappers charged widi the 
demolidon of the barricade must always precede the sddiers who 
9lvc to scale it. 

They were, evidendy, on brink of that moment which M. 

^ Called ^tbe tug of war.* 
order was executed with correct haste \Nhich b 
pmiipur to sidps and barrkadm, the only two scenes of combat 
escape is impossible. Iti less than a minute, two diirds of the 
stoks whsi^ had hadpiled ^ dmof Cbd^the 

hpen carried up to the first floor aini me atde, 
mixiute had dbpied, these stoto, aristiodiy set oaa Upon die 
waiicd up the saih-wiiidow (m die firnffttor and^ wiadowB india 
roof to half their heigfaL A fw loop-holes toleihdiy piaimed fay 
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FeuMly, the jxruicipal ^dixtect, diowed of Ihe pui^kge of the gun- 
barreb. Tbk amament of tbe mndom ebuld be tfSocbcd aH tbe 
more easily since the firing of grape^ot had ceased. The two 
cannons were how discharging l^U ^^ainst the centre of the barrier 
in order to make a hole there^ and, if possible, a breach for the 
assault. 

When the stones destined to the final defence were in place, 
Enjolras had the botdes which he had set under the table where 
Mabeuf lay, carried to the first floor. 

*Who b to drink that?* Bossuet asked him. 

*They,* replied Enjolras. 

Ihen they barricaded the window below, and held in readiness 
the irrni cross-bars which served to secure the door of the wme-idiop 
at night. 

The fortress was complete. The barricade was the rampart, the 
wineshop was the dungeon. With the stones which remained they 
stopped up the outlet. 

As the defenders of a barricade are always obliged to be ig)aring 
of their ammunition, and as the assailants know thb, the assailants 
combine their arrangements with a sort of irritating leisure, expose 
themselves to fire prematurely, though in appearance more ^an 
in reality, and take their ease. The preparations Ibr attack are 
always made with a certain methodical deliberatton; after which, 
the lightning strikes. 

This deliberation permitted Enjolras to take a review of every- 
thing and to perfect everything. He felt that, since such men yfocc to 
die, their death ought to be a masterpiece. 

He said to Marius:— *We are flie two leaders. I will give ihe last 
orders inside. Do you remain outride and observe.’ 

Marius pos^ himself on the lookout upon the crest ^ the 
barricade. 

Enjolras had the door of the kitcton, which was the ambulance, 
as the reader will remember, nailed up. 

‘No splashing of the wounded,’ he said. 

Hd issued hu final orders in flie tap-room in a curt, bat pro- 
foundly tranc|usl tone ; Feuilly Ibtened and replied in tho name of all. 

*0^ the first floor, hold your axes in readiness to cut the staircase. 
Have you them?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Feuilly. , 

‘Howmanyr 

‘Two axes and a pol^Axe.^ 

‘That u good: there are now twenty^ ocmibataiitsof us cm foot 
How many guns arc there?’ 

*Tlurty-four.’ 

‘Eight too many. Keep litose eight guns loaded file dto 
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at hand. Swords and pistols in your belts. Twenty men to the barri* 
a»le« Six ambushed in the attic windows, and at the wuidow<m the 
first floor to fire on the assailants through the loop-holes in the stones. 
Let not a single worker remain inactive hare. Presently, when the 
drum beats the assault, let the twenty below stairs rush to the 
barricade. The first to arrive will have the best places.’ 

These arrangements made, he turned to Javert and sai^: 

*1 am not forgetting you.* I 

And, laying a pistol on the table, he added: \ 

*The last man to leave this room will smash the skull of mis spy. 

*Here?* inquired a voice. \ 

*No, let us not mix their corpse with our own* The little baWicade 
of the Mond^tour lane can be scaled. It is only four feet hig^. The 
man is well pinioned. He shall be taken thither and put to death.’ 

There was some one who was more impassive at that moment than 
Enjolras, it was Javert. Here Jean Valjean made his appearance. 

He had been lost among the group of insurgents. He stepped forth 
and said to Enjolras: 

*You are the commander?’ 

*Yes.’ 

*You thanked me a while ago.’ I 

Tn the name of the Republic, The barricade has two saviours, 
Marivis Pontmercy and yourself.’ 

^Do you think that 1 deserve a recompense?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘Well, I request one.* 

‘What is it?’ 

‘That I may blow that man’s brains out.’ 

Javert raised his head, saw Jean Valjean, made an almost imper- 
ceptible movement, and said: 

‘That is just.’ 

As fen* ]^olras, he had begun to re-load his rifle; he cast his 
eyes about 1dm: 

‘No objections.’ 

And he turned to Jean Valjean: 

^Takc the spy.’ 

Jean Valjean did, in fact, take possessitm of Javert, by seating 
idmsdf on the end of the table. He seiaed the pistol, and a faint 
dick announced that he had cocked it. 

Almost at the same moment, a blast of trumpets became audible. 

‘Take cate!’ shouted Marius firom the top ^ the banricade. 

javesrt began to laugh with that noiseless laugh' which was 
pokiliar to him, and gazhig intent^ at the insurgents, he said 
SoJ^jtem: 

^ m aa better caie I 
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‘All out!* shouted Enjolras. 

The insurgents poured out tumultuoudy, and* as they went, 
reedved in the back, — may we be permitted the expression, — this 
sally of Javert’s. 

‘We shall meet again shortly!* 


ig. Jean Valjean Takes His Revenge 

When Jean Valjean was left alone with Javert, he untied the rope 
which fastened the prisoner across the middle of the body, and the 
knot of which was under the table. After this he made him a sign 
to rise. 

Javert obeyed with that indefinable smile in which the supremacy 
of enchained authority is condensed. 

Jean Valjean took Javert by the martingale, as one would take 
a beast of burden by the breast-band, and, dragging the latter after 
him, emerged from the wine-shop slowly, because Javert, with his 
impeded limbs, could take only very short steps. 

Jean Valjean had the pistol in his hand. 

In this manner they crossed the inner trapezium of the barricade. 
The insurgents, all intent on the attack, which was imminent, had 
their backs turned to these two. 

Marius alone, stationed on one side, at the extreme left of the 
barricade, saw them pass. This group of victim and executioner 
was illuminated by the sepulchral light which he bore in his own 
soul. 

Jean Valjean with some difficulty, but without relaxing his hold 
for a single instant, made Javert, pinioned as he was, scale the little 
entrenchment in the Mond<5tour lane. 

When they had crossed this barrier, they found themselves alone 
in the lane. No one saw them. Among the heap they could distin- 
guish a livid face, streaming hair, a pierced hand and the half nude 
breast of a woman. It was fiponine. The comer of the houses hid 
them from the insurgents* The corpses carried away from the batri** 
cade formed a terrible pile a few paces distant. 

Javert gazed askance at this body, and, profoundly calm, said 
in a low tone: 

‘It strikes me that I know that girl.’ 

TMh he ufrned to Jt^n Valjean. 

jeah Valjean thrust the pistol under hfc arm and fixed on Jitvert 
a look which it required no words to interpret: ‘Javert, 

Javert rcplfod* 

‘Take your revenge.’ 4 ' : 
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Jeaa VaSean dr«wfromlu9 podk^A km&» 

*A ckap^Doife!* ^latnusd Javert^ arc right. TTbat suits you 

Jean Valjean cut the martingale which Javert had about his 
then he cut die cords on his wrists, then, stooping down, he 
out ^e cord on his feet; and, straightening himself up, he said to 
him: 


^You are free.* 

Javert was not easily astonished. Still, master of himsetf though 
he was, he could not repress a start. He remained open-ipouthed 
and motionless. 


Jean Valjean continued: 

do not think that 1 shall escape from this plaOe. Bu^ if, by 
chance, I do, I live, under the name of Faucbelevent, in tl^ Rue 
de THomme Arm^, No. 7.* 

Javert snarled IHce a tiger, whidh made him half open one comer 
of his mouth, and he muttoed between his teeth: 

Have a care.’ 

*Go,* sakl Jean Valjean. 

Javert began again: 

‘Thou saidst Faucbelevent, Rue de THomme Armd?’ 

^Number 7.* ! 


Javert repeated in a low voice: — ‘Number 7.* 

He buttoned up his coat once more, resumed the military stiffness 
between his shoulders, made a half turn, folded his arms and, sup- 
porting his chin on one of his hands, he set out in the direction of 
the Halles. Jean Valjean followed him with his eyes. 

A few minutes later, Javert turned round and shouted to Jean 
Valjean: 

^You annoy me. Kill me, rather.’ 

Javert hinvwlf did not norice that he no longer addressed Jean 
V^ean as ‘thou.’ 

‘Be off with you,’ ssud Jean Vayean. 

Javert retreated diowly. A moment later he turned the corner of 
Rue des Br£cheurs. 

; Javert had dmppeared, Jean Valjean ^ced his iristd in the 

, :^en he returned to the barricade and said^ 
is deme.’ 

meanwhile, this is what had taken place, 
fhliiriiis^ mm:e intent on the outside than on Ihe interior, had not, 
" takm a go^dodc At rise purikmed ^ in the chirk 
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sudd^y xBcnjdr^ to hift m^. H« recaUcd inspector of tlieRiie 

de Pcmtoise» and the two pistols which the latter had haiKied to hjyn 
and which he, Marius, ^d \mi in this wy barricade^ and not 
only did he recall his fkce, but his name as 
This recolkctSon was misty imd troubled, however, Hlgff all his 
ideas. 

It was not an afHrxnation that he made, but a question which he 
put to himsdf. 

Ts not that the inspector of police who told me that his name 
was Javert?’ 

Perhaps there was still time to intervene in behalf of that man. 
But, in ^e first place, he must know whether this was Javert 
Marius called to Enjolras, who had just stationed himself at the 
other extremity of the barricade* 

"Enjolras r 
‘What?’ 

‘What is the name of yonder man?’ 

‘What man?’ 

‘The police agent. Do you know his name?’ 

‘Of course. He told us.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘Javert.’ 

Marius sprang to his feet. 

At that moment, they heard the report of the pistol. 

Jean Valjcan re-appeared and cried: Tt is done.’ 

A gloomy chill traversed Marius’ heart. 


so. Th Dead Are in the JRigkt and the Lvmg Are JSfat in due Wrong 

The death agony of the barricade was about to begin. Evay- 
thing contributed to its tragic xmyesty at that supreme moment; 
a thousand mysterious crashes in the air, the Ineath of sumied 
masses set in movement in the streets !^ich were not virifale^ 
the intermittent griJop of cavalry, the henvy shock of artillery on . 
the tamch, the firing by squads, and the eanmmaden oossing each 
other in the lal^^rrindi of Paris, smokes of battle all 

gilded above roofi, indescrfiiahle aiid vaguriy terrible cries, 
liig^tniegs of menace everywhere, the tocsin of Saint^MeiTy, whirik 
now had the accents 43f a sob, #ye xmUoam cf Ihe wmu^f 
iqpieiidoftf of sky fi^ wi^ sto and ^^^ds, 
day, and the aburmuig siteim 

For, .since premj^ eveni^ the two rows Iuiums . 
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Rue de la Chanvrerie had become two walk; ferocious walls» doors 
closed, windows closed, shutters closed. 

In those days, so different from those in which we live, when the 
hour was come, when the people wished to put an end to a situation, 
which had lasted too long, widi a charter granted or with a l^al 
country, when universal wrath was diffused in the atmosphere, 
when the city consented to the tearing up of the pavements, when 
insurrection made the bourgeoisie smile by whispering its/password 
in its ear, then the inhabitant, thoroughly penetrated! with the 
revolt, so to speak, was the auxiliary of the combatant, and me house 
fraternized with the improvised fortress which rested on it. When 
the situation was not ripe, when the insurrection wm not decidedly 
admitted, when the masses disowned the movement, all \Ws over 
with the combatants, the city was changed into a desert around the 
revolt, souls grew chilled, refuges were nailed up, and the street 
turned into a defile to help the army to take the barricade. 

A people cannot be forced, through surprise, to walk more 
quickly than it chooses. Woe to whomsoever tries to force its hand! 
A people does not let itself go at random. Then it abandons the 
insurrection to itself. The insurgents become noxious, infected with 
the plague. A house is an escarpment, a door is a refusal, a fa9ade is 
a wall. This waU hears, sees and will not. It might open and save 
you. No. This wall is a judge. It gazes at you and condemns you. 
What dismal things are closed houses. They seem dead, they are 
living. Life which is, as it were, suspended there, persists there. No 
one has gone out of them for four and twenty hours, but no one is 
missing from them. In the interior of that rock, people go and come, 
go to bed and rise again; they are a family party there; there they 
eat and drink; they are afraid, a terrible thing! Fear excuses this 
fearful lack of hospitality; terror is mixed with it, an extenuating 
circumstance. Sometimes, even, and this has been actually seen, 
fear turns to passion; fright may change into fury, as prudence does 
into rage^ hence diis wise saying: *To enraged moderates.’ There 
are outbursts of supreme terror, whence springs wrath like a mourn- 
ful smoke. — ‘What do these people want? What have they come 
thore to do? Let them get out of the scrape. So much the worse for 
them. It is their fault. They are only getting what they deserve. It 
does not concern tis. Here is our poor street all riddled with balls. 
They are a pack of rascals* Above alkdiings, don’t open the door.’ 
^And die house assumes the air of a tomb* The insurgent is in the 
death*throes in front of that house; he sees the grape-shot and naked 
swords lowing near; if he odes, he knows tkat they are listenii^ to 
and that no <me win come; there stand walls -which ndght 
j^tect hm, there are mm who mii^t save him; and these w^ 
have ears of flesh, and these men have bow^ of stmie. 
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Whom shall he reproach? 

No one and every one. 

The mconi|>lete times in which we live. 

It is always at its own risk and peril that Utopia is converted into 
revolution, and from philosophical protest becomes an armed 
protest, and from Minerva turns to Pallas. 

The Utopia which grows impatient and becomes revolt knows 
what awaits it; it almost always come too soon. Then it becomes 
resigned, and stoically accepts catastrophe in lieu of triumph. It 
serves those who deny it without complaint, even excusing them,, 
and even disculpates them, and its magnanimity consists in con- 
senting to abandonment. It is indomitable in the face of obstacles 
and gentle towards ingratitude. 

Is this ingradtude, however? 

Yes, from the point of view of the human race. 

No, from the point of view of the individual. 

Progress is man’s mode of existence. The general life of the human 
race is called Progress, the collective stride of the human race ia 
called Progress. Progress advances; it makes the great human and 
terrestrial journey towards the celestial and the divine; it has its 
halting places where it rallies the laggard troop, it has its stations 
where it meditates, in the presence of some splendid Canaan 
suddenly unveiled on its horizon, it has its nights when it sleeps; 
and it is one of the poignant anxiedes of the thinker that he sees the 
shadow resdng on the human soul, and that he gropes in darkness 
without being able to awaken that slumbering Progress. 

‘God is dead, perhaps,’ said Grerard de Nerval one day to the 
writer of these lines, confounding progress with God, and taking 
the interrupdon of movement for the death of Being. 

He who despairs is in the wrong. Progress infallibly awakes, and^ 
in short, we may say that it marches on, even when it is asleep, for 
it has increased in size. When we behold it erect once more, we 
find it taller. To be always peaceful docs not depend on progress 
any more than it docs on the stream; erect no barriers, cast in no 
boulders; obstacles make water fioth and humanity boil. Hence 
arise troubles; but after these troubles, we recognize the fket that 
ground has b^n gained. Until order, whkh is nothing else than 
universal peace, has been established, undl harmony and n*dty 
reign, progress will have revoludons as its haldng<»places. 

What, then, is progress? We have just enunciat*^ it; the permai^ , 
nent life of the peoples. 

Nov^f, it sotBetimes ha^ppens, that the momentary life mdivhl^ : 
uals oifers resIstanGe to the etomal life of the human racd* ; 

Let us admit without bittern^, that the individual has hk 
tinct interests, and can, without foiieiturc, stipulate for hk interest;. 
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aod defend it; the present has its pardonable dose of egotism; 
mentary life has its rights, and k not bound to sacri&oe itsdf conr 
s^ndy to the future. Hie generation which is passing in its : turn 
ovor die earth, is not forced to abridge it for the sake ^ the gener- 
ations, its equal, after all, who will have their turn later on. — ‘I 
eiust,* murmurs that some one whose name is All. *1 am youi^ smd 
in love, I am old and I wish to repose, I am the father of a famSy, 
1 toil, I pros^ier, I am successful in business, 1 have houses to lease, 
I have money in the government funds, 1 am happy, 1 have a wife 
and children, I have all this, I desire to live, leave me in i^ce.’ — 
Hence, at certain hours, a profound cold broods over the nmgnani- 
mous van-guard of the human race. \ 

Utopia, moreover, we must admit, quits its radiant sphere when 
it makes war. It, the truth of to-morrow, borrows its mode m pro- 
cedure, batde, from the lie of yesterday. It, the future, behaves 
like the past. It, pine idea, becomes a dead of violence* It compli- 
cates its heroism with a violence for which it is just that is should 
be held to answer: a violence of occasion and expedient, contrary 
to principle, and for which it is fatally punished. The Utopia, in- 
suxrection, fights with the old military code in its fist; it shoots spies, 
it executes traitors; it suppresses living beings and flings them, into 
unknown darkness. It makes use of death, a serious matter. It feems 
as though Utopia had no longer any faith in radiance, its irresistible 
and incorruptible force. It strikes with the sword. Now, no swmd 
is simple. Every blade has two ec^;es; he who wounds with the one 
is wounded with the other. 

Having made this reservation, and made it with all severity, it 
is impossible for us not to admire, whether they succeed or not, 
those the glorious combatants of the future, the confessors of Utopia. 
Even when they miscarry, they are worthy of veneration; and it is, 
p^baps, in feilure, that they possess the most majesty. Victory, 
when it is in su:cord with progress, merits the af^lause of the people; 
bi^ a heroic defeat merits their tender compassion. The one is 
magniEcmt, die odier sublizne. For oinr own part, we prefer mar* 
to success, John Brown is grt^ter th^ Washington, and 
l^cane is greater dian Garibaldi. 

It certaiidy is neceMry that smne one should take the part 
t^imnquish^. 

We are unjust towards thet« great tiris who attempt the future, 
when they fed. 

Stpolutionto are acoisedofsowkg fear abroad. Every barricade 
criftfeeu Ihw fe^ories sue iiicrinunate^ 
thc^ ultevktf motive is feared, their oonscienoe denounced. 
am riq»roa)dbcxi with raising, erecting, and heapmg ^ 

reignliig socfel state, a mass of wkene^ of griefe, of Mi^itles, pf 
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ivrcmg^ of dti^pairs, ond of tearkg frcMn ifee lowat falodcft 
of shadow in onler thorosn to embattle diemsdve^ and to obodKit. 
Feofde shout to them: ‘You are tearing up the pavonents of hdiir 
They might reply: ‘Hiat is because our barricade ig made of good 
intentions/ 

The best thmg, assuredly, is the pacific solution. In short, let m 
agree that when we behold the pavement, we thisdc of the bear, 
and it is a good will which renders society uneasy. But it depends 
on society to save itself; it is to its own good will that we mak^ 
our appeal. No violent ronedy is necessary. To shidy evil amiably, 
to prove its existence, then to cure it. It is to this tliat we 
invite it. 

However that may be, even when fallen, above all when JBsUen, 
these men, who at every point of the universe, with dicir eyes fixed 
on France, are striving for the ^nd work with the inflexible logic 
of the ideal, are august; they give their life a free ofifering to pro- 
gress; diey accomplish ^e will of providence; they perform a reli- 
gious act. At the appointed hour, with as much disinterestedness 
as an actor who answers to his cue, in obedience to the divine stage- 
manager, they enter the tomb. And this hopeless combat, this 
disappearance they accept in ordor to bring about the supreme and 
universal consequences, the magnificent and irresistibly human 
movement begun on the 14th ^ July, 1789; these soldiers are 
priests. The French revolution is an act of Gk^. 

Moreover, there are, and it is proper to add this distinction to the ‘ 
distinctions already pointed out in anodicr chapter, — ^there are 
accq>ted revolutions, revolutions which are called revolutions; there 
are refused revolutions, which are called riots. 

An insurrection whi^ breaks out, is an idea which is passing its 
examination before the peolpe. If the people lets fall a black i^Q, 
the idea is dried fruit; the insurrection is a mere skirmish. 

Waging war at every summons and every time that Utopia desires 
it, is not the thing for die peoples. Natiom have not always and at 
every horn the temperament of heroes and martyrs* 

They are poshive. A prim^ insurrection as repugnant to timm, in 
die fh^ place, because it often remits an aefttastroplm, in the ; 

places, b^aum it always has an abstraction as its pcant of departure. . " 

Because, and this is a ndide tiling, it h always fcMr die |md 
for the ideal sdmie, that those who sacriface themsdvcs do thus sacri- 
fice themselves. An insurrection is an enthusiasm. Enthuriasin may 
ivax wroth; hence the appc^ to arms. Butevery insunec^^^ 
akfts agovcmment or ardgime, akns hig^. Thus, iot instance, 
swe insist upon it, what the diie& of dm insurrection of xfiga, .andi^ 
in particular, the young enthusiasts of die Rue de la Ghnvrerie ; 
were bomba^, was not ixrecisdly Louis FhiUppe. The smdfudty 
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them, wh^n talking freely, did justice to this king who stood midway 
between monarchy and revolution; no one hated him. But they 
attacked die younger branch of the divine right in Louis Philippe 
as they had attacked its elder branch in Charles X; and that which 
they wished to overturn in overturning royalty in France, was, as 
we have explained, the usurpation of man over man, and of pri- 
vilege over right in the entire universe. Paris without a king has as 
result the world without despots. This is the manner in which they 
reasoned. Their aim was distant no doubt, vague perhaTO, and in 
retreated in the face of their efforts; but it was great. A 

Thus it is. And we sacrifice ourselves for these visions, which are 
almost always illusions for the sacrificed, but illusions with which, 
after all, the whole of human certainty is mingled. We throw our- 
selves into these tragic affairs and become intoxicated with that 
which we arc about to do. Who knows? We may succeed. We are 
few in number, we have a whole army arrayed against us; but we 
arc defending right, the natural law, the sovereignty of each one 
over himself from which no abdication is possible, justice and truth, 
and in case of need, we die like the three hundred Spartans. We 
do not think of don Quixote but of Leonidas. And we march straight 
before us, and once pledged, we do not draw back, and we rush 
onwards with head held low, cherishing as our hope an unprece- 
dented victory, revolution completed, progress set free again, the 
aggrandizement of the human race, universal deliverance; and in 
event of the worst, Thermopylae. 

These passages of arms for the sake of progress often suffer ship- 
wreck, and we have just explained why. The crowd is restive in the 
presence of the impulses of paladins. Heavy masses, the multitudes 
which are firagile because of their very weight, fear adventures; and 
there is a touch of adventure in the ideal. 

Moreover, and we must not forget this, interests which arc not 
very friendly to the ideal and the sentimental are in die way. Some- 
times the stomach paralyzes the heart. 

The grandeur and beauty of France lies in this, that she takes 
firom the stomach than other nations: she more easily knots the 
rope about her loins. She is the first awake, the last asleep. She 
inarches forwards. She is a seeker. 

Hus arises from the fact that she an artist. 

The ideal is nothing but the culminating point of logic, the same 
as the beautiful is nothing but the summit of the true. Artistic 
peoples *135 abo consbtent peoples. To love beauty b to see the 
Hik is why die torch of Eurc^, that b to say of civilizaticwi, 
was first borne by Greece, who pass^ it on to Italy, who handed it 
France. Divine, illuminating nations of scouts! ViUe lampada 
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It isan admirable thing that the poetry of a people is the element 
of its progress. The amount of civilization is measured by the 
quantity of imagination. Only, a civilizing people should remain 
a manly people. Corinth, yes; Sybaris, no. Whoever becomes effem* 
mate makes himself a bastard. He must be neither a dilettante nor 
a virtuoso: but he must be artistic. In the matter o£ civilization, he 
must not refine, but he must sublime. On this condition, one gives 
to the human race the pattern of the ideal. 

The modern ideal has its type in art, and its means is science^ 
It is through science that it will realize that august vision of the 
poets, the socially beautiful. Eden will be reconstructed by A4-B, 
At the point which civilization has now reached, the exact is a 
necessary element of the splendid, and the artistic sentiment is not 
only served, but completed by the scientific organ; dreams must be 
calculated. Art, which is the conqueror, should have for support 
science, which is the walker; the solidity of the creature which 
is ridden is of importance. The modern spirit is the genius of 
Greece with the genius of India as its vehicle; Alexander on the 
elephant. 

Races which are petrified in dogma or demoralized by lucre arc 
unfit to guide civilization. Genuflection before the idol or before 
money wastes away the muscles which walk and the will which 
advances. Hieratic or mercantile absorption lessens a people’s 
power of radiance, lowers its horizon by lowering its level, and 
deprives it of that intelligence, at once both human and divine 
of the universal goal, which makes missionaries of nations. Babylon 
has no ideal; Carthage has no ideal. Athens and Rome have and 
keep, throughout all the nocturnal darkness of the centuries, halos 
of civilization. 

France is the same quality of race as Greece and Italy. She is 
Athenian in the matter of l^auty, and Roman in her greatness. 
Moreover, she is good. She gives herself. Oflener than is the case 
with other races, is she in the humour for self-devotion and sacrifice. 
Only, this humour seizes upon her and again abandons her. And 
therdb lies the great peril for those who run when she desires only 
to walk, or who walk on when she desires to halt, France has her 
relapses into materialism, and, at certain instants, die ideas whidi 
obstruct that sublime brain have no longer anythii^ which irecalb 
French greatness and are of the dimensions of a Mbsouri at a South 
Carolina. What is to be done in such a case? The giantess plays at 
being a dwarf; immense Frwicc has her freaks of pettiness* That, 
is all. 

To thb there is nothing to say. Peoples, like planets, possM the, 
right to an eclipse. And all is wdl, provided that the light returns 
and that the eclipse doc$ not degenerate into night. Dawn and re- 
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nimcti<m «re synonymous: Ube reappeMnce of the %kt is idei^* 
^ lA/ith ^ perskt^ce of the /« 

Let ui state ^ese &cts caimiy. Death on the bardcade or the 
too^ in e»}e» is an at^table occadon fyr devotion. The real name 
of devotion^ is disinterestedness. Let the abandoned allow them* 
sdves to be abandoned, let die exiled abow diemselves to be exiled, 
and let us confine ourselves to entreating great nations not td retreat 
too &r, \dien they do retreat One must not pudi too far inidesoent 
under pretext of a return to reason. \ 

Matter exists, the minute exists, interest exist, the stomachy exists; 
but the Stomach must not be the sole wisdom. The life of the mo* 
ment has its rights, we admit, but permanent life has its rights also. 
Alas! the fact that one is mounted does not preclude a fidl. Thu can 
be seen in history more firequendy than is desirable: A nation is 
great, it tastes the ideal, then it bites the mire, and finds it good ; and 
^it asked how it happens that it has abandoned Socrates for 
it replies: %cause 1 love statesmen.^ 

One word more before returning to our subject, the conflict. 

A batde like the one which we are engaged in describing is noth* 
ing else than a convulsion towards the kleal. Progress trammelled 
is siddy, and is subject to these tragic epil^ies. With that malady 
of progress, civil war, we have been obliged to come in contact in 
our passage. This is one of the fetal phases, at once act and entr’acte 
of that drama whose pivot is a social condemnation, and whose 
veritable title is Progress* 

Progress! 

The cry to which we irequendy give utterance is our whole 
thought; and, at the point of this drama v^iidi we have now 
reached, the idea which it contains having still more than one trial 
to undergo, it is, perhaps, permitted to us, if not to lift the vdl from 
it, lo at least allow its %ht to shine through. 

The book whidi the reader has imder his eye at this moment, is, 
fiom one end to the other, as a whole and in detail, whatever may 
be its intermktances, exceptkms and feults, the march fiom evil to 
good, feom die ui^t to the just, from n^t to day, fixon appetite to 
ccn!u^ce, from rommness to life, femn hdl to h^ven, fiom noth* 
ingness to God. Poisit of dqmrture: matter; point of arrival: the 
Hie hydra at die beginning, dieipigd at die end. 



21, The Hmes 

All at <mce, tlie drum beat the charge. The attack was a hur- 
ricane. On the evening before, in die darkness, the bariicade 
had been a|^>roaGhed silently, as by a boa. Now, in broad day- 
hi that widening street, surprise was decidedly impossible, 
rude force had, moreover, been unmasked, the cannon had 
begun the roar, the army hurled itself on the barricade. Fury 
now became A powerful detachment of infantry of the line, 
broken at regular intervals, by the National Guard and die Muni- 
cipal Guard on foot, and su|^rted by serried masses which could 
be heard though not seen, debouched into the street at a run, with 
drums beating, trumpets braying, bayonets levelled, the sappers at 
their head, and, imperturbable under projectiles, chargedstraight 

for the barric^^ with the weight of a braaen beam against a walk 

The wall held firm. 

The insurgents fired impetuoudy. The barricade once scaled had 
a mane of lightning fladies. The assault was so furious, that for one 
moment, it was inundated with assailants; but it shook off the 
soldiers as the lion shakes off the dogs, and it was only covered with 
besi^ers as the cliff is covered with foam, to re-appear, a moment 
later, beetling, black and formidable. 

The colunm, forced to retreat, remained massed in the street, un- 
protected but terrible, and replied to the redoubt with a terrible 
discharge of musketry. Any one who has seen fireworks will recall 
the sheaf formed of interlacing lightnings which is called a bouquet* 
Let the reader picture to himself this bouquet, no longer vertical 
but horizontal, bearing a bullet, buck-shot or a bkcalen at foe tip 
of each one of its jets of flame, md picking off dead men <me after 
another firom its clusters of ligfatm^. The barricade was under- 
neath it 

On both sides, the resolution ifms equal. The bravery exhibited 
there was almost barbarous and was compheated with a SM of 
heroit ferocity which began by foe sacrifice (tf sdf. 

This was tte epoch when a National Guardsman foug^ hke a 
Zouave, The troop wished to smke an and of iv msurrec^On was 
desiroiistd'^hting. Theacceptasiceof fo agmityin , 

of youth and ihlite fludb of hesdfo turm intrefddity info fixhiqr* hn ? 
fok fiiay, each one underwent foe broadening gro'^ of foedeath, 
hour. The street was strewn with corpses. 

The barricade had Enjokas at one of hs extremities and Mariim . 
at foe other. Enjolras, who carried foe whotebarrxzgfo m 
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reserved and sheltered himself; three soldiers fell, one after the 
other, under his embrasure without having even seen him; Marius 
fought unprotected. He made himself a target. He stood with xhore 
than half his body above the breastworks. There is no more violent 
piodigal than the avaricious man who takes the bit in his teath; 
thste is no man more terrible in action, than a dreamer. Marius 
was formidable and pensive. In battle he was as in a dre^. One 
would have pronounced him a phantom engaged in firing a gun. 

The insurgents’ cartridges were giving out; but not tfleir sar- 
casms. In this whirlwind of the sepulchre in which they stocM, they 
laughed. 

Gourfeyrac was bare-headed. 

^What have you done with your hat?* Bossuct asked him. ^ 

Gourfeyrac replied: 

*They have finally taken it away from me with cannon-balls.* 

Or tibey uttered haughty comments. 

‘Gan any one understand,’ exclaimed Feuilly bitterly, ‘those 
men, — [and he cited names, well-known names, even celebrated 
names, some belonging to the old army] — ^who had promised to 
join us, and taken an oath to aid us, and who had pledged their 
honour to it, and who are our generals, and who abandon us|!’ 

And Combeferre restricted himself to replying with a grave smile. 

‘There arc people who observe the rules of honour as one observes 
the stars, from a great distance.’ 

The interior of the barricade was so strewn with tom cartridges 
that one would have said that there had been a snowstorm. 

The assailants had numbers in their favour; the insurgents had 
position. They were at the top of a wail, and they thundered point 
blank upon the soldiers tripping over the dead and wounded and 
entangl^ in the escarpment. This barricade, constructed as it was 
and admirably buttressed, was really one of those situations where 
a handful of men hold a legion in check. Neverdieless, the attacking 
column, constantly recruited and enlarged under the shower of 
bullets, drew inexcMrabiy nearear, and now, little by little, step by 
step» but surely, the army clos^ in around the barricade as the 
vice grasps the wine-pfess. 

One assault follow^ another. The horror of the situation kept 
increasir^. % 

'IQlien there burst forth on that heap of paving-stones, in that Rue 
4ti^pbanvrerie, a battle worthy of a wall of Troy. These haggard, 

: eijd^Hanisted men, who had had nothing to eat fenr four and 

h<nnis^ who had not who had but a few more rounds 
who were fumbling in their pockets which had been emptiecl 
nea^ all whom were-wounded^, with head or arm 
ha^iiaged and bfood-smined lineui ^tb ho^ in 
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clothes from which the blood trickled, and v/ho were hardly armed 
with poor guns and notched swords, became Titans. The hairicade 
was ten times attacked, approached, assailed, scaled, and never 
captured. 

In order to form an idea of this struggle, it is necessary to imagine 
fire set to a throng of terrible courages, and then to gaze at the 
conflagration. It was not a combat, it was the interior of a furnace ; 
there mouths breathed the flame; there countenances were extra- 
ordinary, The human form seemed impossible there, the combat- 
ants darned forth there, and it was formidable to behold the going 
and coming in that red glow of those salamanders of the fray. 

The successive and simultaneous scenes of this grand slaughter 
we renounce all attempts at depicting. The epic alone has the right 
to fill twelve thotisand verses with a battle. 

One would have pronounced this that hell of Brahmanism, the 
most redoubtable of the seventeen abysses, which the Veda calls 
the Forest of Swords. 

They fought hand to hand, foot to foot, with pistol shots, with 
blows of the sword, with their fists, at a distance, close at hand, 
from above, from below, from everywhere, from the roofs of 
the houses, from the windows of the wine-shop, from the cellar 
windows, whither some had crawled. They were one against 
sixty. 

Tlie facade of Gorinthe, half demolished, was hideous. The win- 
dow, tattooed with grape-shot, had lost glass and frame and was 
nothing now but a shapeless hole, tumultuously blocked with 
paving-stones. 

Bossuet was killed; Feuilly was killed; Gourfeyrac was killed; 
Combeferre, transfixed by three blows from a bayonet in the breast 
at the moment when he was lifting up a wounded soldier, had only 
time to cast a glance to heaven when he expired. 

Marius, still fighting, was so riddled with wounds, particularly 
in the head, that his countenance disappeared beneath the blood, 
and one would have said that his face was covered with a red 
kerchief. 

Enjolras alone was not struck. When he had no lo^er any 
weapon, he reached out his hands to right and left and an insurgent 
thrust some arms or other into his fist. All he had Idft was the stumps 
of four swords; one more dian Franigois I at Marignan. Hom^says; 
^Diomedes cuts the throat of Axylus, son of Tcuthranb, who dw«^t 
in ha|^ Arisba; Euryaius, son of MccisUeus, exterminates Dresem 
and Ophcltios, Esepius, and that Pedasus whom thj naiad Abar- 
barea bore to the blameless Bueolion; Ulysses overthrows, l^ytes 
of Pcrcosius; ^tilochua, Ablcruah; Polypastes, Astyalas; 

Otcb.,oof Cyllcne; and Teucer, Areta<m. MegAnih^ 
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tilows of EuripyKui* pike. Agamannon, king of the haroes, flingt to 
oarth Elaloe, bom in the rocky city which is laved by the soui^ding 
liver Satnols.* In our old poems of ea^loits, Eaplandian attacks the 
l^ant marquis Swantibore with a cobbler’s shoulder-stick of fire, and 
the iatter d^nds himself by stonii^ the hero with towers which 
W pludos up by the roots. Our ancient mural frescoes us the 
tWo Dukes ^Bietagne and Bourbon, armed, emblazonedknd cres- 
ted in war-like guise, on horseback and approaching ei^ other, 
their battle-axes in hand, masked with iron, glov^ wjth item, 
t>ooted with iron, the one caparisoned in ermine, the othei draped 
in azure: Bretagne with his lion between the two horns of his crown. 
Bourbon helmeted with a monster deur de lys on his 'vi 8 or.\But, in 
order to be superb, it is not neces^ry to wear, like Yvon, tha ducal 
morion, to have in the fist, like Esplandian, a living dame, or, like 
Phyles, father of Folydamas, to have brought back from Ephyra a 
go<^ suit of mail, a present from the king c£ men, Euphetes; it 
suffices to give one’s life for a conviction or a loyalty. This ingenuous 
litde soldier, yesterday a peasant of Bauce or Limousin, who prowls 
With his clasp-knife by his side, around the children’s nurses in the 
Luxembourg garden, this pale youi^ student bent over a piece of 
anatomy or a book, a blond youth who shaves his beard with 
scissors, — ^take both of them, breathe upon them with a breath of 
duty, place them face to face in the Garrefour Boucherat or in die 
blind alley Pianche-Mibray, and let the one dght for his dag, and 
the other for his ideal, and let bodi of them imagine that they are 
dghting for their country; the struggle will be colossal; and the 
^dow which this raw recruit and this sawbones in ccmfiict will 
produce in that grand epic field where humanity is striving, will 
espial the shadow cast by Megaryon, King of Lycia, tiger-ffiled, 
en^hing in his embrace die immense body of Ajax, equal to the 
^ods. 


22. Foot to Foot 

Whbm there were no loi^ier any of the leackrt left alive, eaeept 
Enjokas and Marius at two ebcttimiides d d^ barricade, the 
eemre, vdikh had so long sustained Coui&yrac, J<dy, Bomel, 
Ecaaiily gave way. The eannbn, it had hot 

Imd made a ladm lar^ hdlow In 
li»e mi^Aoi the redoubt; there, the summit of the wail had dh- 
appeared befeie die bails, and had cnzndded away; and die rub- 
bUivliidk 1^ fiiBen, now indd^ now mtsid^ had, as k acemm- 
lahsd, fovnasd two in tbenatuie of ik^iei the two sidbi of 
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the kiside, theo&er on tbeoutsujt^ TheexteHor 
irik^ imented an indlned plane to ^e ai^ 

A final aasault waa fibere attempted^ and this assault succeeded. 
The iniaa brisfij^ vath bayonets and hurled forwatd at a run, 
up with irresistible force, and serried front of battle of the at- , 
tacking column made its appearance through the smoke on the 
crest €€ the battlements. This time, it was decisive. The group of in- 
surg^ts who were defending the centre retreated in confusion. 

Then the i^oomy love of life awoke cmce more in some diem. 
Many finding, themselves under the muzades of this forest of guns, 
did not wish to die. This is a moment when the instinct of sdf- 
preservation emits howls, when the beast re-appears in men* They , 
were hemmed in by the lofty, six-story house whichformed the back- ' < 
ground of their redoubt. This house might prove their salvati^. 
The building was barricaded, and walled, as it were, from top to . 
bottom. Before the troops of the line had reached the intericnr of the . 
redoubt, there was time for a door to open and shut, the space of a 
flash of lightning was sufficient tor that, and the door of that house, 
suddenly opened a crack and dosed again instantly was life for 
these despairing men. Behind this house, there were streets, possible 
flight, space. They set to knocking at that door with the butts of 
their guns, and with kicks, shouting, calling, entreating, wringing 
their han^. No one opened. From the little window on the third 
Boor, the head of the dead man gazed down upon them. 

But Enjolras and Marius, and the seven or ei^t rallied about 
them, sprang forward and protected them. Enjolras had shouted to 
the soldiers: *Don’t advance!* and as an officer had not obeyed, 
Enjolras had killed the officer. He was now in the little inner court 
of the redoubt, with his back planted against the Oorinthe building, . 
a sword in one hand, a rifle in the other, holding open the door cf 
die wine-fihop which he barred against assailaiid. He diouted to : 
the desperate men;— *‘Therc is but one door <^n; diis one^*?— And' 
shidding than with his body, and facing an endre battaliicm alone, , 
he made dion pass in bdiind him. All precipitated tbemisdvts 5 
thither. Enjolras, executing with his rifle, which be now used ffice a 
cane^ what single-stick players call a *CQy^ed rose* Tound hli bfiad^ 
levd^ the baj^ets around and in front of him, and waa/the last 
to enter; and then ensued a hmiible moment, when the sbldiefs 
fried to make them way in, and the insutgents strove to bar them 
out. The door was slammed widi such violence, that, as it fell bade . 
into its frnme, it diow^ the five fingm of a sdkiier who had : 
clixiging to it, cut oflf axid gliied to post. 

Marius ronained outside. A Ax>t had just broken his ooBar'bOi^V 
Ife felt that he was fainting and felling. At tiiat moment, 
sdready diut, he fdt the shodc of a v%Oroiis hand 
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the swoan in which his senses vanished, hardly allowed him time 
for the thought, mingled with a last memory of Gosette: — ‘I am 
taken prisoner. I shall be shot* 

Enjolras, not seeing Marius among those who had taken refuge 
in the winenshop, had the same idea. But they had reached a mo- 
ment when each man has not the time to meditate on his own death. 
Enjolras fixed the bar caross the door, and bolted it, and doubled- 
locked it with key and chain, while those outside were nattering 
furiously at it, the soldiers with the butts of their muskets, ^e sap- 
pers with their axes. The assailants were grouped about that door. 
The siege of the wine-shop was now beginning. \ 

The soldiers, we will observe, were fidl of wrath. 

The death of the artillery-sergeant had enraged them, andUhen, 
a still more melancholy circumstance, during the few hours which 
had preceded the attack, it had been reported among them that 
the insurgents were mutilating their prisoners, and that there was 
the headless body of a soldier in the wine-shop. This sort of fatal 
rumour is the usual accompaniment of civil wars, and it was a false 
repOTt of this kind which, later on, produced the catastrophe of die 
Rue Transnonain. 

When the door was barricaded, Enjolras said to the others : j*Lct 
us sell our lives dearly.’ 

Then he approached the table on which lay Mabeuf and Ga- 
vroche. Beneath the black cloth two straight and rigid forms were 
visible, one large, the other small, and the two faces were vaguely 
outlined beneath the cold folds of the shroud. A hand projected 
from beneath the winding sheet and hung near the floor. It was 
that of the old man. 

Enjolras bent down and kissed that venerable hand, just as he 
had Jdssed his brow on the preceding evening. 

l^cse were the only two kisses which he had bestowed in the 
course of his life. 

Let us abridge the tale. The barricade had fought like a gate of 
Thebes; the wine-shop fought like a house of Saragossa. These re^ 
sistancies are dogged. No quarter. No flag of truce possible. Men 
are willing to die, provided their opponent will kill them. 

When Suchet says: — ‘Capitulate,* — Palafox replies: ‘Mtcr the 
waf BUth, cannon, the war with knives.* J^othing was lacking in the 
capf^ire by assault of the Hucheloup wine-shqp; neither paving- 
steam i:aining from windows and the roof on the besiegers and 
by cruidimg thqu horrihly, nor shots flred 
fbe attt^windows and tiw nor the of attadk» nqr^ 
when; door yielde^f the freauaied madness of extenni* 
' natieku Tkei&ailants, rushing i^ tho winc^shdp, their feet 
tanked in the panels of the door wlih4 had been beat^ in ar^. 
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flung on the ground, found not a single combatant ther^. The spiral 
staircase, hewn asunder with the axe, lay in the middle of the tap- 
room, a few wounded men were just breathing their last, every one 
who was not killed was on the first floor, and from there, through 
the hole in the ceiling, which had formed the entrance of the stairs, 
a terrific fire burst forth. It was the last of their cartridges. When 
they were exhausted, when these formidable men on the point of 
death had no longer either powder or ball, each grasped in his hands 
two of the bottles which Enjolras had reserved, and of which we 
have spoken, and held the scaling party in check with these fright- 
fully fragile clubs. They were bottles of aqua-fortis. 

We relate these gloomy incidents of carnage as they occurred. 
The besieged man, alas! converts everything into a weapon. Greek 
fire did not disgrace Archimedes, boiling pitch did not disgrace 
Bayard. All war is a thing of terror, and there is no choice in it. 
The musketry of the besiegers, though confined and embarrassed 
by being directed from below upwards, was deadly. The rim of the 
hole in the ceiling was speedily surrounded by heads of the slain, 
whence dripped long, r^ and smoking streams. The uproar was 
indescribable; a close and burning smoke almost produced night 
over this combat. Words are lacking to express horror when it has 
reached this pitch. There were no longer men in this conflict, which 
was now infernal. They were no longer giants matched with colossi. 
It resembled Milton and Dante rather than Homer. Demons at- 
tacked, spectres resisted. 

It was heroism become monstrous. 


Orestes Fasting and Pylades Drunk 

At length, by dint of mounting on each other’s back^ aiding them- 
selves with the skeleton of the staircase, climbing up the wails, 
clinging to the ceiling, slashing away at the very brinit of the trap- 
door, the last one who offered resistance, a score of assailants, sol- 
diers, National Guardsmen, municipal guardsmen, in utter con- 
fusion, the majority disfigured by wounds ip the face during that 
redoubtable ascent, blinded by blood, furious, rendered savage, 
made an irruption into the apartment on the first floor. There tb^ 
found only one man still oh his feet, Enjdms. Without cartridges, 

- without sword, he had nothing in his , band now but the barrel , of 
has gun whose stoc^ he had broken dver the be^d of those who wdee 
enlering^ IJe had placed the billiard-table between Ms asspflf^ts 
apd himself; he had retreated into the comar of the room, and 
with haughty eye, and head borne M^, with this stump of a wd^n 
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ie his handj» he was stiH so alamimg as to i^peedily create an 
space around him. A cry arose: 

*He is the leader! It was he who slew the artHlery-man. It is weU 
he has placed himsdf there. Let him remain there. Let us shoot 
down on the ^t.* 

*Shoot said Enjolras. 

And flinging away his bit of gun-barrel» and folding hf arms, he 
offered his br^t. 

The audacity of a fine death always affects men. As sckn as Bn-> 
jolras folded his arms and accepted his end, the din of strim ceased 
in the room, and this chaos suddenly stilled into a sort of swulchral 
sokmnity. Ihe menacing majesty of Enjolras disarmed andWotion- 
less, appeared to oppress diis tumult, and this young man, haughty, 
bloody, and charming, who alone had not a wound, who was as 
indifferent as an invulnerable being, seemed, by the authority of 
his tranquil glance, to constrain this sinister rabble to kill him 
xespectfliliy. His beauty, at that moment augmented by his pride, 
was resplendent, and he was fresh and rosy after the fearful four 
and twenty hours which had just elapsed, as though he could no 
more be fotigued tihan wounded. It was of him, possibly, that a 
witness spoke afterwards, before the council of war: ^There iwas an 
insurgent whom I heard called Apollo.’ A National Guardsman 
who had taken aim at Enjolras, lowered his gun, saying: *lt seems 
to me that I am about to shoot a flower.’ 

Twelve men formed into a squad in the corner opposite Enjolras, 
and silently made ready their guns. 

Then a sergeant shouted: 

^Take aim!’ 

An officer intervened. 

‘Wait.’ 

And addressix^ Enjolras: 

‘Bo you wish to have your eyes bandaged?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Was it you who killed ffie artillery sergeant? 

^es.’ 

' Grantaire had waked up a few moments before. 

Grantaire, it wfll be itmonbered, had been aslo^ ever since 
Ihe ^ecedmg evening in the upperroom of the wineshop, seated 
on a chair and leaning on the table. 

He reakbed in its flffiest seroe the old metaphor of ‘dead drunk.’ 
The b&feom potion of absin&e-porter and alcohol, had thrown 
hls& into a leffiaig^. His talde being smafl, and hot Stable for the 
tonrtcaide, he had been left hi possenton of it. He was stfll fo'^^the 
ntose pcaitote^ with his breast bent over the Us head lyh^ Ast 

hn his aams, suiTOuiMied by glaases, and bottks. His^as 
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the ovemhdxnit^ shtiEte ctfthB torpid bear 
Nothli^ had had any eUbct upon ^ neither the fuBiBade, die ; 
cannc^balby nor die grape-diot which had made its way diroi^ 
the window into the room where he was* Nor the trememioiis up^ 
roar of die assault. He merely replied to the csnmonade^ now and 
then, hy a snore. He seemed to be waiting there for a bullet which 
shoi^ sp^c him the trouble of waking. Many corpses were strewn 
suround him; and, at the first glance, there was nothing to distin* 
guish him from those profound sleepers of death. 

Noise does not rouse a drunken man; silence awakens him. The 
foil of everything around him cmly augmented GrantakeV pros- 
tration; die crumbling of all things was his lullaby. Hie sort of hsdt 
which the tumult imderwent in the presence of Enjolras was a diock 
to his heavy slumber. It had the effect of a carriage going at full 
speed, which suddenly comes to a dead stop. The persons dozing 
within it wake up. Grantaire rose to his feet with a start, stretched 
out his arms, rubbed his eyes, stared, yawned, and understood. 

A fit of dmnkenness reaching its end resembles a curtain which 
is torn away. One beholds, at a single glance and as a whole, all 
that it has concealed. AH suddenly presents itself to the memory; 
and die drunkard who has known nothing of what has been taking 
place during the last twenty-four hours, has no sooner evened his , 
eyes than he is perfeedy informed. Ideas recur to him with abrupt 
lucidity; the obliteration of intoxication, a sort of steam which has 
obscured the brain, is dissipated, and xnakes way for the clear and 
sharply outlined importunity of realities. 

Relegated, as he was, to one comer, and sheltered behind the 
billiard-table, the soldiers whose eyes were fixed on Enjolras, had 
not even noticed Grantaire, and die sergeant was preparing, to re- 
peat his order; *Take aim!’ when all at once, they heard a strong 
voice sbout beside them: 

*Long live the R^blic! Pm one of them.’ 

Grantaire had risen. The immmse gleam of die whole combat 
whidi he had missed, and in which he had had no part, appeared 
in the Inrilliant glance of the transfigured dmnken man. 

He repeated: *Long live the Republic!’ crossed the room uddi a 
form sWide and placed Miiisdlf in ^nt the gum beside Enjdim, 

Tinidi both of us at blow,’ said he. 

And turning gendy to En^lrm^ be saM to him: 

’Do you permit it?’ 

pressed his hand width smile. 

■ smile imsnmmdixiwhm dm rqpOrtmoun^^ ■ 

: ; Ei|j|i^iras, i^ereed by bull^ remaS^I^ kan^ 

diough i%e baUs'>l^ naS^ him 
bowed. ^ 
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Grantaire fell at his feet» as though struck by a thunderbolt. 

A few moments later, the soldiers dislodged the last remaining 
insurgents^ who had taken refuge at the top of the house. They fired 
into the attic through a wooden lattice. They foi^ht under the very 
roof. They flung b^ies, some of them still alive, out through the 
windows. Two light*infantrymen, ^^ho tried to lift the shattered 
omnibus, were slain by two shots fired from the attic. A man in a 
blouse was flimg down from it, with a bayonet wound in the ab- 
domen, and breathed his last on the ground. A soldier and an insur- 
gent slipped together on the sloping slates of the roof, andl as they 
would not release each other, they fell, clasped in a ferocious em- 
brace. A similar conflict went on in the cellar. Shouts, shots, a fierce 
trampling. Then silence. The barricade was captured. ^ 

The soldiers began to search the houses round about, and to 
pursue the fugitives. 


24, Prisoner 

Marius was, in fact, a prisoner. The hand which had seize<i him 
from behind and whose grasp he had felt at the moment of his fall 
and his loss of consciousness, was that of Jean Valjean. 

Jean Valjean had taken no other part in the combat than to 
expose himself in it Had it not been for him, no one, in that su- 
preme phase of agony, would have thought of the wounded. Thanks 
to him, everywhere present in the carnage, like a providence, those 
who fell were picked up, transported to the tap-room, and cared for. 
In the intervak, he re-appeared on the barricade. But nothing 
which could resemble a blow, an attack or even personal defence 
proceeded from his hands. He held his peace and lent succour. More- 
over, he had received only a few scratches. The bullets would have 
none of him. If suicide formed part of what he had meditated on 
coming to this sepulchre, to that spot, he had not succeeded. But we 
doubt whether he had thought of suicide, an irreligious act. 

Jean Valjean, in die thick cloud of the combat, did not appear to 
see Marius; the truth is, that he never took his eyes from the latter. 
When a shot laid Marius low, Jean Valjean leaped forward with 
the agility of a tiger, fell upon him as on his prey, and bore him off. 

whirlwind of the attack was, at that moment, so violently 
concentrate^ upon Enjolras and upon the door of tlh^ wine-shq», 
Jbat 00 one saw Jean Valjean sustaining the fainting l^rius in his 
lnr|na, trnvme the unpaved field of the baitfic^ azni disappear 
tw^liid angle of die Ckirinthe building. 

Ihe reader will recall diis imgle which formed a sort of cape m 
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the Street; it afforded shelter from the bullets, the gprapc-shot, and 
all eyes, and a few square feet of space. There is sometimes a cham- 
ber which does not burn in the midst of a conflagration, and in the 
midst of raging seas, beyond a promontory or at the extremity of a 
blind alley of shoals, a tranquil nook. It was in this sort of fold in the 
interior trapezium of the barricade, that fiponine had breathed 
her last. 

There Jean Valjean halted, let Marius slide to the ground, placed 
hh back against the wall, and cast his eyes about him. 

The situation was alarming. 

For an instant, for two or three perhaps, this bit of wall was a 
shelter, but how was he to escape from this massacre? He recalled 
the anguish which he had suffered in the Rue Polonceau eight years 
before, and in what manner he had contrived to make his escape; 
it was difficult then, to-day it was impossible. He had before him 
that deaf and implacable house, six stories in height, which appear- 
ed to be inhabited only by a dead man leaning out of his window; 
he had on his right the rather low barricade, which shut off the Rue 
de la Petite Truanderie; to pass this obstacle seemed easy, but be- 
yond the crest of the barrier a line of bayonets was visible. The 
troops of the line were posted on the watch behind that barricade. 
It was evident, that to pass the barricade was to go in quest of the 
fire of the platoon, and that any head which should run the risk 
of lifting itself above the top of that wall of stones, would serve as a 
target for sixty shots. On his left he had the field of battle. Death 
lurked round the corner of that wall. 

What was to be done? 

Only a bird could have extricated itself from this predicament. 

And it was necessary to decide on the instant, to devise some 
expedient, to come to some decision. Fighting was going on a few 
paces away; fortunately, all were raging around a single point, the 
dcx>r of the wine-shop; but if it should occur to one soldier, to one 
single soldier to turn the comer of the house, or to attack him on 
the Hank, all was over. 

Jean Valjean gazed at the house facing him, he gazed at the 
barricade at one side of him, then he looked at the gropnd, with the 
violence of the last extremity, bewildered, and as though he would 
have liked to pierce a hole there with his eyes. 

By dint of staring, something vs^uely stdking in such an agony 
began to assume form and outline at his feet, as thoi;^ it had been 
a power of glance which made the thing, desired unfekL A few 
paces distant he perceived, at the base <rf the small bati?ier ao. 
pitilessly guarded and watched on the exterior, beneath a disord^* 
ed mass of paving-stones which partly concealed it, an iron 
placed and on a level with the soil. This grating, nxade of 
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iraasvene )>an» was about two feet square. The frame of pafyiog* 
atones afeldi siqiqported it imd been tom uj^ and it was, as tt^were, 
fiiifestenod. 

Through die baht a view coidd be had ofa dark aperture, some* 
ddoglikedteflueofacfaimney, or thepipeofa dstom. Jean Val- 
|ean darted frrwatd. His dd art cd* eacape rose to his brain like an 
iQuminadon. To thrust aside the stones, to raise the gradpg, to life 
Marius who was as inert as a dead b^y, tqion his diovlders, to 
descend, vrith this burden on his loins, and widb the aid cd ijis 
and knees into diat sort <d well, fortunately not very deeb, to let 
fhe heavy trap, upon which the loosened stones rolled do m afresh, 
feQ into its pl^ b^ind him, to gain his footing on a flaggedsurface 
three metres below the surface, — afi this was execut^ liae that 
which one does m dreams, with die strengdi of a giant and the 
rapidity of an eagle; thk todc only a few minutes. 

Jean Valjean found himself with Marius, who was still unctms- 
eibus, in a scHrt of loi^, subterranean corridor. 

There re^ed {nofound peace, absolute silence, n^t. 

The impression which he had formerly experienced when falling 
jBwm the wall into the convent, recurred to him. Only, what he 
was carryii^ to-day was not Gosette; it was Marius. Heicodd 
barely hear the formidable tumult in the wine-shop, tdcen by as- 
sault, like a vague murmur overhead. 



BOOK SECOND: 

THE INTESTINE OF THE LEVIATHAN 


/. The Land Impoverished by the Sea 

Paris casts twenty-five millions yearly into the water. And this 
without metaphor. How, and in what xnanner? Day and night. 
With what object? With no object. With what intention? With no 
intention. Why? For no reason. By means of what organ? By means 
of its intestine. What is its intestine? The sewer. 

Twenty-five millions is the most moderate approximative figure 
which the valuations of special science have set upon it. 

Science, after having long groped about, now knows that the 
most fecundating and the most ^cacious of fertilizers is human 
manure. The Chinese, let us confess it to our shame, knew it before 
us. Not a Chinese peasant — ^it is Eckberg who says this, — goes to 
town without bringing back with him, at the two extremities of hb 
bamboo pole, two full buckets of what we designate as filth. Tbanks 
to human dung, the earth in China is still as young as in the days of 
Abraham. Chinese wheat yields a hundred fi>ld of the seed. There 
is no guano comparable in fertility with the detritus of a capital. 
A great city is the most mighty of dung-makers. Certain success 
would attend the experiment of employing the city to manure the 
plain. If our gold is manure, our manure, on the other hand, is gold. 

What is done with this golden maniire? It is swept into the abyss. 

Fleets of vessels are despatched, at great expense, to collect the 
dung of petrels and penguins at the South Pole, and the incalculable 
element of opulence which we have on hand, we send to the sea. 
All the human and animal manure which the world wastes, re- 
stored to the land instead of being cast into the water, would suffice 
to nourish the world. 

Those heaps of filth at the gate-posts, those tumbrils of mud 
which jdit thmugh the streets by night, those terrible casks of the 
street departnus^t, those fetid drippings of subterranean mire, whidt 
the pavements hide from you,-^do you know what they are? They 
Btt the meadow in Bower) the greem grass, wild thymO) thym^ and 
sage, they are game, they are cattle, they are the satined bdkrm 
of great oxen In ffie evening, they are perfiin^ hay, they are goMen 
wheat, they ate bread on your tatde, they are the warm blood in 
your veitis, they are health, they are joy, they sure lafb. Tfmk due 
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Avill of that mysiterious creation which is transformation on earth 
and transhguration in heaven. 

Restore this to the great crucible; your abundance will flow forth 
from it. The nutrition of the plains furnishes the nourishment of men* 

You have it in your power to lose this wealth, and to considw me 
ridiculous to boot. This will form the master-piece of your igno- 
rance. 

Statisticians have calculated that France alone makes i deposit 
of half a milliard every year, in the Atlantic, through thd mouths 
of her rivers. Note this: with five hundred millions we could pay 
one quarter of the expenses of our budget. The cleverness pf man 
is such that he prefers to get rid of these five hundred milMons in 
the gutter. It is the very substance of the people that is carried off, 
here drop by drop, there wave after wave, the wretched outpoor of 
our sewers into the rivers, and the gigantic collection of our rivers 
into the ocean. Every hiccough of our sewers costs us a thousand 
francs. From this spring two results, the land impoverished, and 
the water tainted. Hunger arising from the furrow, and disease from 
the stream. 

It is notorious, for example, that at the present hour, the Thames 
is poisoning London. f 

So far as Paris is concerned, it has become indispensable of late, 
to transport the mouths of the sewers down stream, below the last 
bridge. 

A double tubular apparatus, provided with valves and sluices, 
sucking up and driving back, a system of elementary drainage, 
sinq>le as the lungs of a man, and which is already in full working 
order in many communities in England, would suffice to conduct 
the pure water of the fields into our cities, and to send back to the 
fields the rich water of the cities, and this easy exchange, the 
simplest in the world, would retain among us the five hundred 
millions now thrown away. People are thinking of other things. 

The process actually in use, does evil, with the intention of doing 
good. The intention is good, the result is melancholy. Thinking to 
pui^ the^ city, the population is blanched like plants raised in 
cellars. A sewer is a mistake. When drainage everywhere, with its 
double functimi, restoring what it takes, shall have replaced the 
sewer, which is a simple impovenshsi^ washing, then, this being 
eombmed with the data of a now social economy, ffie product of the 
09^ will hp increased tenfdki, and ffie probl^ of misery will 
sk^fUlarly l^tened. Add theauppreaiion parasitisn^ a^ it will 
be solved. 

la the meanwhile, die public wealth flows away to the river, 
leakage takes place. Leakage is the word. Europe is beiii^ ruined in 
thv manner by exhaustion. , 
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As for France, we have just cited its figures. Now, Paris, contains 
one twenty-fifth of the total population of France, and Parisian 
guano being the richest of all, we understate the truth when we 
value the loss on the part of Paris at twenty-five millions in the half 
milliard which France annually rejects. These twenty-five millions, 
employed in assistance and enjoyment, wotild double the splendour 
of Paris. The city spends them in sewers. So that we may say that 
Paris’s great prodigality, its wonderful festival, its Beaujon folly, its 
orgy* its stream of gold from full hands, its pomp, its luxury, its 
magnificence, is its sewer system. 

It is in this manner that, in the blindness of a poor political 
economy, we drown and allow to float down stream and to be lost 
in the gulfs the well-being of all. There should be nets at Saint- 
Cloud for the public fortune. 

Economically considered, the matter can be summed up thus: 
Paris is a spendthrift. Paris, that model city, that patron of well 
arranged capitals, of which every nation strives to possess a copy, 
that metropolis of the ideal, that august country of the initiative, 
of impulse and of effort, that centre and that dwelling of minds, that 
nation-city, that hive of the future, that marvellous combination 
of Babylon and Corinth, would make a peasant of the Fo-Kian 
shrug his shoulders, from the point of view which we have just 
indicated. 

Imitate Paris and you will ruin yourselves. 

Moreover, and particularly in this immemorial and senseless 
waste, Paris is itself, an imitator. 

These surprising exhibitions of stupidity are not novel; this is no 
young folly. The ancients did like the moderns. ^Thc sewers of 
Rome,’ says Liebig, ‘have absorbed all the well-being of the Roman 
peasant.^ When the Campagna of Rome was ruined by the Roman 
sewer, Rome exhausted Italy, and when she had put Italy in her 
sewer, she poured in Sicily, then Sardinia, the Africa. The sewer of 
Rome has engulfed the world. This cess-pool offered its engulfment 
to the city and the universe. Urbi et orbi. Eternal city, unfathomable 
sewer. 

Rome sets the example for these things as well as for others. 

Pari^ follows this example with all the stupidity pecuUar to 
intelligent towns. 

For the requitoments of the c^»eration upon the subject of which 
we have just explained our Paris has bent^alh it afaothcr. 

Paris; a Paris di sewers; which bm its streets, its^^eimsS'^Qa^, ks 
squares, it blind-alleys, its arteries, and its thculadon, idikh 
mire and minus the human ferm. . 

For nothing must be Battored, not even: a great. f(eo|de; s^^ 
there is everything there is also ignominy by the side of su^USnedty^ 
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and, if Bans cantains Atb^, the ‘Ctty of light. Tyre, the etty joi 
is^ht, Si^urta, the dty ci virtue, Nidevdi, the city ck marvel^ it 
also coutahis IiUtetia,the dty of mud. 

However, the stamp of its power is diere also, and the Titanic 
sink of Paris realizes, among monument, that strange ideal realized 
in humanity by sosne men like Macdhiavdli, Bacon and Mirabeau, 
grandiose vile ness. j 

Hie sub-fioil of Paris, if the eye could penetrate its sur&^, would 
present the a^iect of a ccdossal madrepore, A ^nge hasW more 
partitions and ducts than the mound of earth for a circmt of she 
leagues round about, on which rests the great and ancient dty. Not 
to mention its catacombs, which are a separate cellar, \ not to 
mention the inextricable trdHs-work of gas pipes, without r^oning 
the vast tubular system for the distribution of fresh water which ends 
in the pillar fountains, the sewers alone form a tremendous, shadowy 
net*work under the two banki; a labyrinth which has its slope for 
its guiding thread. 

There appears, in die htunid mist, the rat which scam the 
product to which Paris has given birth. 


Ancient History of the Sewer 

Let the reader imagine Paris lifted off like a cover, the subterranean 
net- work of sewers, from a bird’s eye vww, will outline on the b^ks 
a species of large branch grafted on the river. On the rig^t bank, 
the belt sewer will form the trunk of this branch the secondary ducts 
wail form the branches, and those without exit the tw^. 

This figure is but a summary one and half exact, the right ai^le, 
vdiich is Ihe customary ai^^ cS this ipecies of subterranean rami- 
frosiitions, being very rare in vegetation. 

A more accurate image of diis strange geometrical |dan can be 
frsrmed by supposu^ that one » vievdng some eccentric oriental 
a^iibabet, as intricate as a diicket, against a background of shadows 
mA the misshapen letters should be wdded one to another in appa- 
rent confrtsion, and as at haphazard, now by their ang^, ag^in 
by thdr extremides. 

^bki a^ sewers played a ipreat part in the Ages, in the 

and ib the Otient of old. Hie man^ 
bedr^^e^oeopoiitk;^, these te 

.dnit W8S amtoet reUgbus. Ibe vensun ditdi of Besara is no less 
cmductive; to gukiiness than the Hons* ditdh . of Babylon. Teglaib- 
to die cabbintcal books, more by the s^ of 
NiiaBvdhrit from the sewer dT Miliister that John of Leyden 
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producod his lake rnoon^ and it was fhnn the cess^pool of Kekscheb 
that oriental menalchme, Moluinna^ the veiled prophet of Khorassan 
caused his false sun to emerge. 

The history of men is reacted in the history of sewers. The 
Gemonisc* narrated Rome. The sewer of Paris has been an ancient 
and formidable thing. It has been a sepulchre, it has served as an 
asylum. Crime> intelligence, social protest, liberty of conscience, 
thought, thefl, all that human laws persecute or have persecuted, 
is hidden in that hole; the mailloiins in the fourteenth century, the 
Hre-ldne of the fifteenth, htc Huguenots in the sixteenth, Morin’s 
illuminakd in the seventeenth, the chauffeurs P>rigands] in the eight- 
eenth. A hundred years ago, the nocturnal blow of the dagger 
emerged thence, the pickpocket in danger slipped thither; die 
forest had its cave, Paris had its sewer. Vagrancy, that Gallic 
picareria^ accepted the sewer as the adjunct of the Cour des Miracles, 
and at evening, it returned thither, fierce and sly through the 
Maubu^ oudet, as into a bed-chamber. 

It was quite natural, that those who had the blind-alley Vide- 
Gousset, [Empty-Pocket] or the Rue Coupe-Gorge [Cut-Throat], 
for the scene of their daily labour, should have for ^eir domicile 
by night the culvert of dhe Chemin-Vert, or the catch basin of 
Hurepoix. Hence a throng of souvenirs. All sorts of phantoms haunt 
these long, solitary corridors; everywhere is putrescence and mias- 
ma; here and there are breathing-holes, where Villon within 
converses with Rabelais without. 

The sewer in ancient Paris, is the rendez-vous of all exhaustions 
and of all attempts. Political economy therein spies a detritus, 
social philosophy there beholds a residuum. 

The sewer is the conscience of the city. Everything there con- 
veiges and confiionts everything else. In that Hvid spot there are 
shades, but there are no longer any secrets. Each thing bears its true 
form, or at least, its definitive form. The mass of filth has this in its 
favour, that it is not a liar. Ingenuousness has taken refuge there. 
The mask of Basil is to be found there, but one beholds its cardboard 
and its strings and the inside as well as the outside, and it is accentu- 
ated by honest mud. Scapin’s false nose is its next-door neighbour. 
All the ancieannesses of civilization, once past their use, ^1 into 
this trench of truth, where the immense social sliding ends. They 
are there engulfed, but they display themselves there. This mixture 
is a confession, Ihere, no more false appearances, no plastering 
over is possible, filth removes its shirt, al^lute denudation puts to 
the rout all illusions and mtri^;€s, there is nothing nKxre except wtot 
really exists, presenting the sinister fimmofttotwluchkcosakg 

on Hie Aventfos Km, teadNl to the tlbiv, to Uie bomw oC esstesfted 

Mtaioias vr«re teggfd by bools to be ibi!0^ foto the Tibtt. 
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io an end. There, the bottom of a bottle indicates drunkeness, a 
badcet-handle tells a tale of domesticity; there the core of an apple 
which has entertained literary opinions becomes an apple-core once 
more; the effigy on the big sou becomes frankly covered with vwdi- 
gris, Gaiphas’ spittle meets FalstafF’s puking, the louis-d’or which 
comes from the gaming-house jostles the nail whence hangs the 
rope’s end of the suicide, a livid foetus rolls along, enveloped in the 
jangles which danced at the Opera last Shrove-Tucstiay, a cap 
which has pronounced judgment on men wallows besidit a mass of 
rotteness which was formerly Margoton’s petticoat; it Is more than 
fraternization, it is equivalent to addressing each other as thou. All 
which was formerly rouged, is washed free. The last v^ is torn 
away. A sewer is a cynic. It tells everything. \ 

The sincerity of foulness pleases us, and rests the soul. When one 
has passed one’s time in enduring upon earth the spectacle of the 
great airs which reasons of state, the oath, political sagacity, human 
justice, professional probity, the austerities of situation, incor- 
ruptible robes all assume, it solaces one to enter a sewer and to 
behold the mire which befits it. 

This is instructive at the same time. We have just said that 
history passes through the sewer. The Saint Barthdlem^ filter 
through there, drop by drop, between the paving-stones. Great 
public assassinations, political and re%ious butcheries, traverse this 
underground passage of civilization, and thrust their corpses there. 
For the eye of the thinker, all historic murderers are to be found 
there, in that hideous penumbra, on their knees, with a scrap of 
their winding-sheet for an apron, dismally sponging out their work. 
Louis XI is dicrc with Tristan, Frangois I with Duprat, Charles IX 
is there with his mother, Richelieu is there with Louis XIII, 
Louvois is there, Letellier is there, Hubert, and Maillard are there, 
scratching the stones, and trying to make the traces of their actions 
disappear. Beneath these vaults one hears the brooms of spectres. 
One there breathes the enormous fetidness of social catastrophes. 
One beholds reddish reflections in the corners. There flows a 
terrible stream, in which bloody hands have been washed. 

The social observer should enter these shadows. They form a 
part of his laboratory. Philosophy is the microscope of the thought. 
Everything desires to flee from it, bufrnothing escapes it. Te^versa- 
timJ is useless. What side of oneself does one display in evasions? the 
siiamcful sMe. Philosophy pursues with its glance, probes the evil, 
and does iM^pormit It to escape into nothingness. In the obliteration 
of things whi^ disappear, in the watching o£ ddngs which vanish, it 
reisognizcssdi. Itreoonstructs die purple from the rag, andthewomaw 
from ffic ^:iirap oi her dress. From the ccss^pool, it re-constitut^ 
from mud, it reconstructs manners; from die potsh^d it mfiirs 
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the amphora or the jug. By the imprmt of a ^nger-uail on a piece of 
parchment, it recognizes the difference which separates the Jewry 
of the Judcngassc from die Jewry of the Ghetto. It re-discovers in 
what remains diat which has been, good, evil, the true, the blood- 
stain of the palace, the ink-blot of the cavern, the drop of swe^^t from 
the brothel, trials undergone, temptations welcomed, orgies cast 
forth, the turn which characters have taken as they became abased, 
the trace of p>rostitution in souls of which their grossness rendered 
them capable, and on the vesture of the porters of Rome the mark 
of Messalina’s elbowing. 


5. Bruneseau 

The sewer of Paris in the Middle Ages was legendary. In the six- 
teenth century, Henri II attempted a bore, which failed. Not a 
hundred years ago, the cess-pool, Mcrcier attests the fact, was 
abandoned to itself, and fared as best it might. 

Such was this ancient Paris, delivered over to quarrels, to indeci- 
sion, and to gropings. It was tolerably stupid for a long time. Later 
on, ’89 showed how understanding comes to cities. But in the good, 
old times, the capital had not much head. It did not know how to 
manage its own affairs either morally or materially, and could not 
sweep out filth any better than it could abuses. Everything presented 
an obstacle, everything raised a question. The sewer, for example, 
was refractory to every itinerary. One could no more find one’s 
bearings in the sewer than one could understand one’s position in 
the city; above the unintelligible, below the inextricable; beneath 
the confusion of tongues there reigned the confusion of caverns; 
Daedalus backed up Babel. 

Sometimes the Paris sewer took a notion to overflow, as though 
this misunderstood Nile were suddenly seized with a ht of rage. 
There occurred, infamous to relate, inundations of the sewer. At 
times, that stomach of civilization digested badly, die cess-pool 
flowed back into the throat of the city, and Paris got an after-taste 
of her own filth. These r^emblances of the sewer to remorse had 
their good points; they were warnings; very badly accepted, how- 
ever; the city waxed ind%nant at the audacity of its mire, and did 
not admit that the filth should return. Drive it out better. 

The inundation of 1802 is one of the actual memories of ParisiaiH 
of the age of eighty. The mud ^read in cross-form over the Place 
des Victories, where stands the statue of Louis XIV; it entered the 
Rue Saint-Honoi^ by the two mouths to the sewer in the Champa 
the Rue Saint-FlcsHrentin through die Saint-Fkwtjntinse^,, 
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tibe Kvt Fkrre*^Pd»^ tharoiigh the sewer cb Ift Soiui^rle, the Rue 
Ro^ncotnt, through tibe fle%^ of the Ghemiiir^Vert, the Rue 4 e la 
Ri^uette, through the sewor < 3 ( the Rue de Lappe; it covered the 
drain of the Rue des Ghamps-£ly»ee$ to the height of thirty^w 
e^timetres; and, to the South, throt^ the vent dT the ^ne, 
ptHfonning its functions in inverse sense, it penetrated the Rue 
Mazarine, the Rue de PRchaud^, and the Rue des Maraii^ where it 
8t0|^}ed at a distance of one hundred and nine metres, a few paces 
dhtant Gcom the house in which Racine had lived, respecting, in the 
seventeenth centi^, the poet more than the King. It attmncd its 
maximum depth in the Rue Saint-Pierre, where it rose to the height 
three feet above the flag-stones of the water-spout, and its 
maximum length in the Rue Saint-Sabin, wh^e it spread out over 
a stretch two hundred and thirty-eight metres in length. ' 

At the beginning of this century, the sewer of Paris was still a 
mysterious place. Mud can never enjoy a good fame; but in this 
case its evil renown reached the verge the terrible. Paris knew, in 
a oonfiised way, that she had under her a terible cavern. People 
talked of it as of that monstrous bed d Thebes in which swarmed 
centipedes fifteen long feet in lei^^th, and which might have served 
Behemoth lor a baditub. Hie great boots of the sewermen nev<»* 
ventured lurtho' than certain well-known points. We were‘ then 
very near the qpoch when the scavenger’s carts, from the summit 
of which Sainte-Foix ^atemized with the Marquis de Cr^qui, dis- 
charged their loads directly into die sewer. As for cleaning out, — 
that function was entrusted to the pouring rains which encumbered 
rather than swept away. Rome left some poetry to her sewer, and 
caUed it the Gemonue; Paris insulted hers, mid entided it the 
Bo]ypus-Hole. Science and si^parstition were in accord, in horror. 
Ihe Polypus hole was no less repugnant to hygiene than to legend. 
The goUb was devdoped under the fetid coving of the Mouffetard 
sower; the ooipses cf the Marmousets had been cast into the sewer 
de la Bardierie; Fagon attributed the redoubtable malignant fever 
of 1685 to die great hiatus of the sewer of the Mamb, whkrh 
remained yawning until 1833 in the Rue Saint-Loub, almost appo- 
site die sign of the GdUmt Messenger, The mouth of die sewer of the 
Rue de la Mortellerie was celdirated fer the pestilences which had 
theb source there; with its grating of |n>n, w^ poinu Emulating 
a ririv ^ teedi, it was Vke a dr^n^s maw In that fatal street, 
bathing forth hdU upon men. The popular imi^;inaticm seasoned 
. 4 ^soiiite Parisian sink widi some i^escnbf^foly hidedua int^* 
staimre of the infinHe. The sewer had ho baflq^ The sewer was 
' ^ lower wofld. The idea of aiploriiig dm Iqmu regiim.did not 
occur to the police. To ^ that izdcnown ihe 

plommet Into that shadow, to set out^ a of thixbviehy in 
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th^t atxyps — vfhowuld Jiave dared? |t was KeveriMess^ 

some or^ did pment ha^idf. Hue cess-pool had 

Columbus, 

One day, in 1805, during one of the rare apparitbns whidi the 
EmpercHT made in Paris, the Mini^ of die Interior, some 
or Cr6t^ or other, came to the ma8ter*s intimate levee. In the 
Carrousel there was audible the clanking of swords of all those 
extraordinary soUHot <rf the great Republic, and of the great 
Empire; then Napoleon’s door was blocked widi heroes; men from 
the Rhine, from the Escaut, from the Adige, and from the Nile; 
companions of Joubert, of D^ix, of Marceau, of Hoche, of Kl^ber; 
the a^rostiers of Flcurus, the grenadiers of Mayence, the pontoon- 
builders of Genoa, hussars whom the Pyramids had looked down 
upon, artillerists whom Junot’s cannon-ball had spattered with 
mud, cuirassiers who had taken by assault the fleet lying at anchor 
in the Zuyderzee; some had followed Bonaparte upon the bridge 
of Lodi, others had accompanied Mitral in dbe trenches of Mantua, 
others had preceded Lannes in the hollow road of Montebello. The 
whole army of that day was present there, in the court-yard of the 
Tuileries, represented by a squadron or a platoon, and guarding 
Napoleon in repose; and that was the sfflendid epoch when the 
grand army had Marengo behind it and Austerlitz before it. — 
‘Sire,* said the Minister of the Interior to Napoleon, ’yesterday I 
saw the most intrepid man in your Empire.*— -‘What man is that?’ 
said the Emperor brusquely, ‘and what has he done?* — ^‘Hc wants 
to do something, Sire.’ — ‘What is it?’ — ‘To visit the sewers of Paris. 

This man existed and his name was Bruneseau. 


The inUsHne of the LevMhan 

The visit took |flace. It was a ftnrmidable campaign; a nocturnal 
battle against pesdlence and suffocation* It was, at the same time, 
a voyage of discovery. One of the survivors of this expeditioi^ an 
intelligent workingman, who was very young at the tune, rented 
icurioiac details with regard to it, several years ago, which Bruneseau 
thought himself obliged to omit in his r^>ort to the prefect of police, 
as unwoirthy of style* The processes of disinfection were, at 

iimt epodi, extremely rudimentary. Hardly had Bruneseau cros^ 
the fint articulations of dial subterranean network, when 
^bourerl out of tjte twenty rdixsed to go any further* Hie elation 
coni^plmate^ the visit entailed the necessity of cleaning; hence 
1$ was necessary to deanse and at same time, to proceed; to note 

Ike ente^mccs i^ter, to count the gratings asid the vents, to lay 
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out iu detail the hranc hes, to indicate the currents at the point wbere 
they pat^ted, to define the respective bounds of the divers badim, to 
sound the small sewers grafted on the principal sewer, to measure 
the height under the ke y-stonc of each drain, and the width, at tlie 
spring of the vaults as well as at the bottom, in order to determine 
the arrangements with regard to the level of each water-entrance, 
either of the bottom of the arch , or on the soil of the street. They 
advanced with toil. The lanterns pined away in the foul atmosphere. 
From time to time, a fainting sewerman was carried out. At certain 
points, there were precipices. The soil had given away, me pave- 
ment had crumbled, the sewer had changed into a bottomless well; 
they found nothing solid; a man disappeared suddenly; mey had 
great difficulty in getting him out again. On the advice of Fqurcroy, 
they lighted large cages filled with tow steeped in resin, from time 
to time, in spots which had been sufficiently disinfected. In some 
places, the wall was covered with misshapen fungi, — one would 
said, tumours; the very stone seemed diseased within this un- 
breathable atmosphere. 

Bruneseau, in his exploration, proceeded down hill. At the point 
of separation of the two water-conduits of the Grand-Hurleur, he 
deciphered upon a projecting stone the date of 1550; thii^' stone 
indicated the limits where Philibert Dleorme, charged by Henri II 
with visiting the subterranean drains of Paris, had halted. This 
stone was die mark of the sixteenth century on the sewer; Bruneseau 
found the handiwork of the seventeenth century once more in the 
Ponceau drain of the old Rue Vieillc-du-Temple, vaulted between 
1600 and 1650; and the handiwork of the eighteenth in the western 
section of the collecting canal, walled and vaulted in 1740. These 
two vaults, especially the less ancient, that of 1740, were more 
cracked and decrepit than the masonry of the belt sewer, which 
dated from 1412, an epoch when the brook of fresh water of Mdnil- 
montant was elevated to the dignity of the Grand Sewer of Paris, 
an advancement analogous to that of a peasant who should become 
tot valet de chambre to the King; something like Gros-Jean trans- 
formed into Lebel. 

Here and there, particularly beneath the Court-House, they 
thought they recognized the hollows of ancient dungeons, excavated 
in the very sewer itself. Hideous in-pice. An iron neck-collar Was 
^tanging in one of these cells. They w^led them all up. Some of dieir 
tods were singular ; among others, the skeleton of an ourang-outan, 
Sindio had dk^ppemd from (he Jardin dcs Plantes in x8oo, a 
dlsappeatance probably connected with (he tonous'and indxspu- 
talde apparition of the devil in the Rue des Bernardins, in the last 
iw of the eighteenth century. The pooir devil had end^ by 
disbwnmglumsdf m to se^ 
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Beneath this long, arched drain which terminated at the j^he- 
Marion, a perfecUy preserved rag-picker’s basket excited the 
admiration of all connoisseurs. Everywhere, the mire, which the 
sewermen came to handle with intrepidity, abounded in precious 
objects, jewels of gold and silver, precious stones, coins. If a giant 
had filtered this cesspool, he would have had the riches of centuries 
in his lair. At the point where the two branches of the Rue du 
Temple and of the Rue Sainte-Avoye separate, they picked up a 
singular Huguenot medal in copper, bearing on one side the pig 
hooded with a cardinal’s hat, and on the other, a wolf with a tiara 
on his head. 

The most surprising rencounter was at the entrance to the Grand 
Sewer. This entrance had formerly been closed by a grating of which 
nothing but the hinges remained. From one of these hinges hung 
a dirty and shapeless rag which, arrested there in its passage, no 
doubt, had floated there in the darkness and finished its process of 
being tom apart. Bmneseau held his lantern close to this rag and 
examined it. It was of very fine batiste, and in one of the corners, 
less frayed than the rest, they made out a heraldic coronet and 
embroidered above these seven letters: lavbesp. The crown was 
the coronet of a Marquis, and the seven letters signified Laubespine. 
They recognized the fact, that what they had before their eyes was 
a morsel of the shroud of Marat. Marat in his youth had had 
amorous intrigues. This was when he was a member of the house- 
hold of the Comte d’Artois, in the capacity of physician to the 
Stables. From these love affairs, historically proved, with a great 
lady, he had retained this sheet. As a waif or a souvenir. At his 
death, as this was the only linen of any fineness which he had in his 
house, they buried him in it. Some old woman had shroud^ him 
for the tomb in that swaddling-band in which the tragic Friend of 
the people had enjoyed voluptuousness. Bruneseau passed on* They 
left that rag where it hung; they did not put the finishing touch to 
it. Did this arise from scorn or from respect? Marat deserved both. 
And then, destiny was there sufticientiy stamped to make them 
hesitate to touch it. Besides, the things of the sepulchre must be 
left in the spot which they select. In short, the relic was a sMnge 
one. A Marquise had slept in it; Marat had rotted in it; it had 
traversed the Pantheon to end with the rats of the sewer. This 
chamber rag, of which Watteau would formerly have jo^ully 
ykwh^d every fold, had ended in becoming worthy of the fixed gaze 

of Dante. . , 

The whole visit to the subtenanean stream of filthof Paris lasted 
seven years, from 1805 to i8ia. As he proeecded, Bruneseau drew, 
directed, and completed consideraye worlui ; in 1808 holowetasd the 
arch of &e Ponceau, andy everywhere creadng newlines, he. paired 
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^ in 1809^ nnder the Rue Saint-Denis lat as the fountain 
^yflhe Innoc^ts; In zSio, land^ ^e lUie Frcn^oEianteau and under 
Che Saipdtrite; In ifti 1 under dze Rue Ncuve-des-Fetits-Peres^ 
under the Rue du Maili under the Rue^de l'£chari>e, under 
Place Royale; in {dza, under die Rue de la Paix, ai^ under the 
<jk»xtas 6 c d’Antin. At the same time^ he had the whcie net-work 
disinfected and rendered healthful. In the second year of hh work, 
Bruneseau engaged the assistMice of his son-in-law Nargau4 
It was thus that, at the beginning of the century, ancient kociety 
cleansed its double bottom, and p^ormed the toilet of its ^wer. 
There was that much dean, at all events. , 

Tortuous, cracked, unpaved, full ofBssures, intersected by g^lhes, 
joked by eccentric elbows, mounting and descending illogically, 
£edd, wiki, fierce, submerged in obscurity, with dcatrices on its 
pavements and scars on its walls, terrible, — such was, retro- 
spectivdy viewed, die antique sewer of Paris* Ramifications in 
every direction, crossings, of trenches, branches, goose-feet, stars, as 
in military mines, coecum, blind alleys, vaults lined with saltpetre, 
pestiferous pools, scabby sweats, on the walls, drops dripping frmn 
die ceilings, darkness; nothing could equal the horrc»r of this old, 
waste crypt, the digestive apparatus of Babylon, a cavern, ditch, 
gulf pierced with streets, a titanic mole-burrow, where the mind 
seems to behold that enormous blind mole, the past, prowling 
through the shadows, in the tilth which has been splendour. 

This, we repeat, was the sewer of the past. 


. 5. Present Progress 

^ Ttn^AY die sewer is dean, cold, straight, correct It almost realizes 
die ideal of what is undmtood in Engird by the word ^respecta- 
hAtJ It is proper and greyish; laid out by rule and line; one might 
almost say as though it came out of a bancBzox. It resembles a 
tradesman who has become a touncillor of state. One can idmost 
see^dktinedy diere. The mire there comports ilsdf wzth decency. 
Mtirst, one'inight readtiy nustake it fc^r one of diose subterranean 
corridcHra, which wene so common in fb^er da;ys, and so useful in 
fl^ts of monarchi ami princes, in those good old times, ‘when the 
^people loved didr Hie preKnt sewer is a beaudtid sewer; 

the pure style reigns there; d^ classical recdltnear idexandiine 
driven out of poetry, sqspeam to have trieen reiagjo in archi- 
feetae, seems mingled with all the stones of that long, daric and 
whiddi vauiljeacli oiidet is an arcade; theRue de RivoB serves as 
pattern even in tlie sewer. However, if the geametrica! tine is in 
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place anywhorc, it is certamly in tlic drainage trench of a greatcity. 
There, everythihg should be subordinated to the shortest raad> The 
sewer has, nowadays, assumed a certain oflicial aspect. The wy 
police reports, of which it sometimes forms the subject, no longo* 
are wandng in ren^Msct towards it The words which charactwae it 
in administrative language are sonorous and dignified. What used 
to be called a gut is now called a gallery; what used to be called a 
hole is now called a surveying orifice. Villon would no longer meet 
with his ancient temporary provisional lodging. Thb nct-woric of 
cellars has its immemorial population of prowlers, rodents, $warm« 
ing in greater numbers than ever; from time to time, an aged and 
veteran rat risks his head at the window of the sewer and surveys 
the Psuisians; but even these vermin grow tame, so satisfied are 
they with their subterranean palace. The cesspool no longer 
retains anything of its primitive ferocity. The rain, which, in former 
days soiled the sewer, now washes it. Nevertheless, do not trust 
yourself too much to it Miasmas still inhabit it. It is more hypo- 
critical than irreproachable. The prefecture of police and the 
commission of health have done their best But, in spite all the 
processes of disinfection, it exhales, a vague, suspicious odour like 
TartufiTc after confession. 

Let us confess that, taking it all in all, this sweeping is a homage 
which die sewer pays to civilization, and as, from this point of view, 
Tartuffe’s conscience is a progress over the Augean stables, it is 
certain that the sewers o£ Paris have been improved. 

It is more than progress; it is transmutation. Between the ancient 
and the present sewer there is a revolution. What has effected diis 
revolution? 

The man whom all the world forgets, and whom we have mcn-» 
tioned, Bruneseau. 


FtUm Progress 

The estivation of the sewer of Paris hat been no dight tadc« The 
last ten centuries have to^bd at it without being able to brir^^^i^to 
a termination, any more dxan they have hem able Id finish Baris. 
The sewer, in fact, receives all the GOunter«*shod^ of the growth of 
Parh. Within the bosom of the eari^, it is a lort of mystor^^ 
with ^ diousand antenraei which expands briow as ^ ^ ea^amds 
above. Every tiisie that the city cuts a strei^ the sewer strctt^il - 
an aii. The old mcmsapchy had construcfted onljr 
thpusiu;^ thtee huiulitri-ztie^^ i;^:sewers; dial was where:. ^aris„ 
stood in this wpect on the 1st (^ Janumy, 1806. Beginning with 
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this epoch, of which we shall shortly the work was usefully 

and energetically resumed and prosecuted; Napoleon built^the 
figures are curious-^for thousand eight hundred and four metres; 
Louis XVllI, five thousand seven hundred and nine; Charles X, 
ten thousand eight himdred and thirty-six; Louis-Philippe, eighty- 
nine thousand and twenty; the Republic of 1848, twenty-three 
diousand three hundred and eighty-one; the present govpnment, 
seventy thousand five hundred; in all, at the present time, two 
hundred and twenty-six thousand six hundred and ten\metres; 
sixty leagues of sewers; the enormous entrails of Paris. An obscure 
ramification ever at work; a construction which is immenseland ig- 
nored. \ 

As the reader secs, the subterranean labyrinth of Paris is\ today 
more than ten times what it was at the beginning of the century. It 
is difficult to form any idea of all the perseverance and the efforts 
which have been required to bring this cess-pool to the point of 
relative perfection in which it now is. It was with great difficulty 
that the ancient monarchical provostship and, during the last ten 
years of the eighteenth century, the revolutionary mayoralty, had 
succeeded in perforating the five leagues of sewer which existed 
previous to 1806. All sorts of obstacles hindered this operation, 
some peculiar to the soil, others inherent in the very prejudices of 
the laborious population of Paris. Paris is built upon a soil which 
is singularly rebellious to the pick, the hoe, the bore, and to human 
manipulation. These is nothing more difficult to pierce and to 
penetrate than the geological formation upon which is superposed 
the marvellous historical formation called Paris; as soon as work 
in any form whatsoever is begun and adventures upon this stretch 
of alluvium, subterranean resistances abound. There are liquid 
clays, springs, hard rocks, and those soft and deep quagmires which 
special science calls nwutardes.* The pick advances laboriously 
through the calcareous layers alternating with very slender threads 
of clay, and schistose beds in plates incrusted with oyster-shells, the 
contemporaries of the pre-Adamite oceans. Sometimes a rivulet 
suddenly bursts through a vault that has been begun, and in- 
undates the labourers; or a layer of marl is laid bare, and rolls 
do^ with the fury o€ a cataract, breaking the stoutest supporting 
bemns like glass. Quite recmtly, afr Vffiecte, vdien it became 
npemary to pass the collecting sewer under the Saifit-Martin 
canal without interrupting navigation or emptying the canal, a 
dsiure ai^mared in the basin of ffie canal, water suddenly became 
rixundant in thesubtoranean tunnel, which was beyoz:^ ffie power 
of Iheptmoj^hig engines; it was necessary to send a diver to explore 
the fissure which had been made in the narrow entrance of dm 
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grand basin, and it was not without great difficulty diat it was 
stopped up; Elsewhere near the Seine, and even at a considerable 
distance from the river, as for instance, at Belleville, Grand-Rue and 
Lumi^re Passage, quicksands arc encoimtered in which one stidcs 
fast, and in which a man sinks visibly. Add suffocation by miasmas, 
burial by slides, and sudden crumbling of the earth. Add the 
typhus, with which the workmen become slowly impregnated. In 
our own day, after having excavated the gallery of Clichy, with a 
banquette to receive the principal water-conduit of Ourcq, a piece 
of work which was executed in a trench ten metres deep; after 
having, in the midst of land-slides, and with the aid of excavations, 
often putrid, and of shoring up, vaulted the Bi^vre from the 
Boulevard de l’H6pital, as far as the Seine; after having, in order 
to deliver Paris from the floods of Montmartre and in order to 
provide an outlet for that riva*-like pool nine hectares in extent, 
which crouched near the Barri^re des Martyrs, after having, let us 
state, constructed the line of sewers from the Barri^e Blanche to 
the road of Aubervilliers, in four months, working day and night, 
at a depth of eleven metres; after having — a thing heretofore unseen 
— made a subterranean sewer in the Rue Barre-du-Bec, without a 
trench, six metres below the surface, the superintendent, Monnet, 
died. After having vaulted three thousand metres of sewer in all 
quarters of the city, from the Rue Traversi^re-Saint-Antoinc to the 
Rue de TOurcine, after having freed the Garrefour Censier- 
MoufFetard from inundations of rain by means of the branch of the 
Arbal^te, after having built the Saint-Georges sewer, on rock and 
concrete in the fluid sands, after having directed the formidable 
lowering of the flooring of the vault timber in the Notre-Dame-de 
Nazareth branch, Duleau the engineer died. There are no bulletins , 
for such acts of bravery as these, which are more useful, neverthe- 
less, than the brutal slaughter of the field of battle. 

The sewers of Paris in 1832, were far from being what they are 
today. Bruneseau had given the impulse, but the cholera was, 
required to bring about the vast reconstruction which took place \ 
later on. It is surprising to say, for example, that in 1821, a part of 
the belt sewer, called the Grand Canal, as in Venice, still stood 
stagnating uncovered to the sky, in the Rue des Gourdes. It was only , 
in 1S21 that the city of Paris frmnd in its pocket die two hundred 
and sixty-six thousand ei^ty francs and six centimes requfred for 
covering this mass of filth. The three absorbing weds, of the Ck>si!d)at». 
the Gunette, and Smnt-Mandd, with ti^ir discharging mouths, : 
their apparatus, their ccss-po(^ and their d^mratory brancho^ 
only date from 1836. The intestinal sewer of Park has been made 
over anew, and, as we have ssdd, it has been ^tended more th^; 
tenfi?id within the last quarter century. 
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Thiety years ago, at the epoch of the insurrection of the 5th and 
€lli of Juncj it was sdll, in many localities, nearly the same andent 
sewer. A very great number of streets, which arc now convex were 
then sunken causeways. At the end of a slope, where the tributaries 
of a street or cross-roads ended, there were oi^n to be seen large, 
s<|uare gratings with heavy bars, whose iron, poHshed by the foot- 
nibBijpB of the throng, gleamed dangerous and slippery for vehicles, 
and caused hc»rses to fall. The official language of the Rokds and 
Bndges gave to these gratings the expressive name ofCassm* 

In i8g2, in a number of streets, in the Rue de r£toilc, the Rue 
Saint-Louis, the Rue du Temple, the Rue Vicille-du-Tcniple, the 
Rue Notre-Dame de Nazareth, ti^ Rue Folie-M<h:icourt, the\Quai 
aux Fleurs, the Rue du Pctit-Musc, the Rue du Normandi^ the 
Rue Pont-Aux-Biches, the Rue des Marais, the Faubourg Saint- 
Martin, the Rue Notre Dame dcs-Victoires, the Faubourg Mont- 
nuutrc, the Rue Grange-Bateli^re, in the Ghamps-fiiysto, the Rue 
Jacob, the Rue de Tournon, the ancient gothic sewer still cynically 
displayed its maw. It consisted of enormous voids of stone catch- 
basins sometimes surrounded by stone posts, with monumental 
effrontery, / 

Paris in 1806 still had nearly , the same sewers numerically as 
statedin 1 663 ; five thousand threehundredfathoms. After Brtmcseau, 
on the 1st of January, 1832, it had forty thousand, three hundred 
metres. Between 1806 and 1831, there had been built, on an average, 
seven hundred and fifty metres annually, afterwards eight and even 
ten thousand meUres of galleries were constructed every year, in 
masonry, of small stones, with hydraulic mortar which hardens 
under wator, on a cement foundation. At two hundred francs the 
metre, the sixty leagues of Paris* sewers of the present day represent 
foity^-eight millioiis. 

In addition to the economic progress which we have indicated 
at the beginning, grave problems of public hygiene are connected 
vrith that immense question: die seweb of Paris. 

Para is the centre o[ two sheets, a sheet of water and a sheet of 
airti The sheet of water, lying at a toleraUy great depth underground, 
Imtsdready sminded hf two bores, is fumbhed by the layer of green 
<Aiy situated betweot die chalk and the Jurasric limoHstone; this 
la^ may be represented by a disk five and twenty leagues m 
a multitude of rivers and tmoks omse dmre; one 
die Sd^, the Marr^, tbe Yoimt^ the Otm, ffie Aisne^ the 
<9ieryriie Vidmeai^dti^Lolre/m aghist^ wdldT 

' <3rd^e».Tliealieetafwater tthealffiy,koQ9xmftomheai^ 
fast place axsd nest from th^ dieetofd^b un!^ 

sewers All ffie mia s m dT lbe eesi^pbol are minted 

• * rrom iitfitf, 10 tiitnirT ‘htrilri ncrti. ‘ 
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with tJie breath of the city; hence this bad breath. The air taken 
from above a dung-heap, as has been scientifically proved, is purper 
than the air taken from above Paris. In a given time, with the aid 
of progress, mechanisms become perfected, and as light increases,, 
the sJicct of water will be employed to purify the sheet of air; that 
is to say, to wash the sewer, Tlie reader knows, that by Vashing the 
sewer' we mean: the restitution of the filth to the earth; the return 
to the soil of dung and of manure to the fields. Through this simple 
act, die entire social community will experience a diminution of 
misery and an augmentation of health. At the present hour, the 
radiation of diseases from Paris extends to fifty leagues around the 
Louvre, taken as the hub of this pestilential wheel. 

We might say that, for ten centuries, die cess-pool has been the 
disease of Paris. The sewer is the blemish which Paris has in her 
blood. The popular instinct has never been deceived in it. The 
occupation of sewerman was formerly almost as perilous, and almost 
as repugnant to the people, as the occupation of knacker, which was 
so long held in horror and handed over the executioner. High wages 
were necessary to induce a mason to disappear in that fetid mine; 
the ladder of the cess-pool cleaner hesitated to plunge into it; it was 
said, in proverbial form: ‘to descend into the sewer is to enter the 
grave;’ and all sorts of hideous legends, as we have said, covered 
this colossal sink with terror; a dread sink-hole which bears the 
traces of the revolutions of the globe as of the revolutions of man, 
and where are to be found vestiges of all cataclysms from the shells 
of the Deluge to the rag of Marat. 




BOOK THIRD: MUD BUT THE SOUL 


/. JTte Sewer and Its Surprises 

It was in the sewers of Paris that Jean Valjean found himself. Still 
another resemblance between Paris and the sea. As in the ocean, 
the diver may disappear there. 

The transition was an unheard-of one. In the very heart of the 
city, Jaen Valjean had escaped from the city, and> in the twinkling 
of an eye, in the time required to lift the cover and to replace it, he 
had pass^ from broad daylight to complete obscurity, from midday 
to midnight, from tumult to silence, from the whirlwind of thunders 
to the stagnation of the tomb, and, by a vicissitude far more tremen- 
dous even than that of the Rue Polonceau, from the most extreme 
peril to the most absolute obscurity. 

An abrupt fall into a cavern; a disappearance into the secret 
trap-door of Paris; to quite that street where death was on every 
side, for that sort of sepulchre where there was life, was a strange 
instant. He remained for several seconds as though bewildered; 
listening, stupefied. The waste-tr^p of safety had suddenly yawned 
benath him. Celestial goodness had, in a manner, captured him by 
treachery. Adorable ambuscades of providence! 

Only, the wounded man did not stir, and Jean Valjean did not 
know whether diat which he was carrying in that grave was a living 
being or a dead corpse. 

His first sensation was one of blindness. All of a sudden, he could 
see nothing. It seemed to him too, that> in one instant, he liad 
become deaf. He no longer hc^ anything. The frantic stonn of 
murder which had been let loose a few feet above his head, did not 
reach thanks to the thickness of the earth whi<^ sep^ted him 

from it, as we have said, otherwise than faintly and indistinedy, and 
like a rumbling, in the depths. He felt that the ground wm solid 
under his feet; that was all; but Aat was enough. He extended one 
arm and then the other, touched the walls on both sides, and par- 
ceived that die passage was narrow; he slipped, and thus per- 
ceived that the pavement was w<^. He cautiously put forward one 
foot, fearing a hole, a sink, some gulf; he dhicovercd that thepw^ 
continued. A gust of fetidness iedormed hm of the place in vmm 

^^Af^the lapse of a few minutes, he vw no Ipni^ 

little light fell dirough the man-hole through which he 1^ 

descended, and his eyes became accustcmied to fish cavern. He 
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began to disdnguidb something. The passage m \diich he had bur* 
rawed — no other word can better express the situation — ^was walled 
in behind him. It was one of those blind alleys, which the special 
jaigon terms branches. In front of him there was anodxer wall, a 
wall like night. The light of the air*hole died out ten or twdve 
paces from the point where Jean Valjean stood, and bare^ cast a 
wan pallor on a few metres ^ the damp walls of the sewer.J^ond, 
thb qpaquenesis was massive; to penetrate thither seemed Aorrible, 
and entrance into it appear^ like an engulfincnt. A man could, 
however, plunge that into that wall of fog and it was necessaW so to 
do. Haste was even requisite; It occurred to Jean Valjean that the 
grating which he had caught sight of under the fiag-stmies, mig^t 
also catch the eye of the soldiery, and that everything hungHipon 
this chance. They also might descend into that well and search it. 
There was not a minute to be lost. He had deposited Marius on the 
ground, he picked him up again, — that is the real word for it, — 
placed him on his shoulders once more, and set out. He plunged 
resolutely into the gloom. 

The truth is, that they were less safe than Jean Valjean fancied. 
Perils of another sort and no less sarious were awaiting them, 
perchance. After the lightning-charged whirlwind of the conibat, 
th^ cavern of miasmas and traps; after chaos, the Sewer. Jean 
Vidjean had fallen from one circle of hdl into another. 

When he had advanced fifty paces, he was obliged to halt. A 
problem presented itself. The passage terminated in another gut 
which he encountered across his path. There two ways presented 
themselves. Whidi should he take? Ought he to turn to the left or 
to the right? How was he to find his bearings in that black laby- 
rinth? This labyrinth, to which we have already called the reader’s 
attention, has a clue, which is its slope. To follow to the slope is to 
arrive at the river. 

Tl^ Jean Valjean instantly comprehended. 

He said to himsehf that he was probably, iii the sewer des Halles; 
that if he were to choose die path to the left and follow the slope, 
he would arrive, in less thaii a quarter of an hour, at some mouth 
on the Seixie between the Pont au Change and the Pont-Neuf, dxat 
h to say, be would make his appestrance in broad daylight on the 
mbit densriy peopled spot in Paris. Pe^aps he would come out 6n 
man-hdb at the intermdon of streets. Amkasement ei the 
paiien^by at beholding two bleeding mm em«^ from the earth 
at diexr feet Arrival of the police, a c^ to amis'of the neighbouring 
poll of guards. Thus they would be sdzed before they had ^even got 
out It woiill Be better to plunge into that labyrinth, to mnftdc 
' duaradhres to that bfadk glow, and to trust to ftovidence for die 
dutooKiie* 
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He ascended the indinc, and turned to the right. 

Wien he had timicd the angle of the gallery, the distant glimmer 
of an air-hole disai^peared, the curtain of obscurity fcH u|)6n 
onds more, and he became blind again. Neverthdess, he advanced 
as rapidly as possible. Marius* two arms were passed roimd his neck» 
and die former’s feet dragged behind him. He held both these am» 
with one hand, and groped along the wall with the other. Marius* 
cheek touched his, and clung there, bleeding. He fdt a warm 
stream which came from Marius trickling down upon and 
making its way nndtar hb clothes. But a humid warmth near hb ear, 
which the xnoudi of the wounded man touched, indicated respiration^ 
and consequently, lift. Tht passage along which Jean Valjean was 
now prcceeding was not so narrow as the first. Jean Valjean 
walked through it with considerable difficulty. The rain of the 
preceding day had not, as yet, entirely run off, and it created a 
little torrent in the centre of the bottom, and he was forced to hug 
the wall in order not to have hb feet in the water. 

Thus he proceeded in the gloom. He resembled the beings of the 
night groping in the invbible and lost beneath the earth in veim 
of shadow. 

Still, little by little, whether it was that the dbtant abholes 
emitted a little wavering light in thb opaque i^oom, or whether hb 
eyes had become accustomed to the obscurity, some vague vision 
returned to him, and he began once more to gain a conffised idea» 
now of the wall which he touched, now of the vault beneath which 
he was passing. The pupil dilates in the dark, and the soul dilatm in 
mbfeurtune axid ends by finding God there. 

It was not easy to direct hb course. 

The line of the sewer rc-cchocs, so to spade, the line of the streets 
which lie above it. There were then in Parb two thousand, two 
hundred streets. Let the reader imagine hbnself beneath that forest: 
of gloomy branches which b called the sewer. The system of sewers 
exbting at that epoch, placed end to end, would have given a 
length of l^gues. We have said above, that the act^ net- 
work, thanks to the spedal aedvity of the last thirty years, was xto 
less dcM sixty leagues in extent. 

Jean Valjean b^n by committing a biunder, Ife dioug^l; that 
he was boieath the Rue Saint-Detib, and it was a |»lty that Itwaa 
not so* Under the Rue Sa^t-Denb ffiere b ati old stone sewer whidi. 
dates from Loub XIU and which runs straight to the coHecthig^/ 
sewer, t^ed the Chand Sewer, wbh but a smgk^bowi on 
^ the elevation of the ancient Cour des Miracles, and a 
hrasdb, the Saint-Mardn sewer, whose four arms describe a cri^? 
But the gut of the Pedtc-Tniahderte the entrazux^ to whidi 
the vicinity of the Corinthe wine-shop has never 
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All at oAce, he saw his shadow in &ont <^him. It was oudined 
d$i a &unt» almost indistinctireddish glow, which vagudy empurpled 
the Hooring vault underfoot, and ^ vault overhead, and gdded 
to his right and to his left the two viscous walls of the passage. 
Stupefied, he turned round. 

]^ind him, in the portkm of the passage which he/had jxist 
passed through, at a distance which appeared to him mmense, 
piercing the dense obscurity, flamed a sort of horrible i W which 
had the air of surveying him. \ 

It was the gloomy star of the police which was rising in tlw sewer. 

In the rear of that star eight or ten forms were moving ab^ut in a 
confused way, black, upri^t, indktinct, hturrible. \ 


Sf. Explamtim 

On the day of the sixth of June, a battue of the sewers had been 
ordered. It was feared that the vanquished might have taken to 
them for refuge, and Prefect Gisquet was to search occult Paris fwhile 
General Bugeaud swept public Park; a double and connected oper- 
ation which exacted a double strategy on the part of the public force, 
^ represented above by the army and below by the police. Three 
aquads of agents and sewermen exf^ored the subterranean dram of 
IPark, the f^t on die right bank, the second on the left bank, the 
third In the city. The agents of police were armed with carabines, 
with bludgeons, swords and poignards. 

That which vfis directed at Jean Valjean at that moment, was 
the lantern of the patrol of the right bank. 

Thk patrol had just visited the curving galkry and the three blind 
aBeys whkh lie beneath the Rue du Ga^an. Whfle diey were pass- 
ii% thek lantern dirough the depflis of these blind alleys, Jean Val- 
jemi had encountered cm hk path the entrance to the i^kry, had 
perceived that k was narrower than the principal passage and had 
not peneMhDd thith^. He had passed on. IhepoHce, on em^ging 
feom the gaJlory du dadran, had fended that dtey heard the sound 
cd* footsteps in the direction of die bdt Viewer. They wore, in feet, 
the steps of Jean Valjean. The sergeant in command of the patrol 
had raked hk lantern, and the squad had b^jun to gaee into the 
3^1 m the diiecticm whoDoe dm souml pr^^ 

Klik was an indescrfeable moment for Jean Valjean. 

Hap|»iy« If he saw the lantern wdl, the lantern saw him but 
It was li^ and he was shadow. He was very far off, and 
wife fee darkncMi of fee fdaee. He fcuggd! fee wall and hailed* 
Meweover* he did not understand what it was feat was 
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bdiiiid him* Hie lack of sle^ and Ibod, and his emottons had 
caused him also to pass into the state of a visionary. He bdbdd a 
gleam, and around that gleam, forms. What was it? He did not 
comprehend. 

Jean Valjcan having paused, the sound ceased. 

The men of the patrol listened, and heard nodiing, they locked 
and saw nothing. They held a consultation. 

There existed at that epoch at this point of the Montmartre 
sewer a sort of cross-roads called de service^ which was afterwards 
suppressed, on account of the litde interior lake which formed there, 
swallowing up the torrent of rain in heavy storms. The patrol could 
form a duster in this open space. Jean Valjean saw these spectres 
form a sort of circle. These bull-dogs’ heads approached each other 
closely and whispered together. 

The result of this council held by the watch dogs was, that they 
had been mistaken, that there had been no noise, that it was useless 
to entangled in the belt sewer, that it would only be a waste 
of time, but that they ought to hasten towards Saint-Merry; that 
if there was anything to do, and any ^bousingot’ to track out, it was 
in that quarter. 

From time to time, parties re-sole their old insults. In 183a, the 
word bousingot formed the interim between the word jac<^in, 
which had become obsolete, and die word demagogue which has 
since rendered such excellent service. 

The sergeant gave orders to turn to the left, towards the water- 
shed of the Seine, 

If it had occurred to them to separate into two squads, and to go 
in both directions, Jean Valjean would have been captured. All 
hung on that thread* It is probable that the instructions of the pre- 
fecture, foreseeing a possibility of combat and insurgents in force, 
had foi^idden the patrol to part company. The patrol resumed its 
mardi, leaving Jean Valjean behind it. Of all this movement, Jean 
Valjean perceived nothing, except the ecl^ise of the lantern which 
suddenly wheeled round; 

Before takixig his departure, the sergeant, in order to acquit his 
policeman’s conscience, discharged his gun in the dhikrtioti df J^n .. 
Valjean. Hie detonadon roUed foom echo to echo in die cry|^, ’^ee 
the rumbling of that titanic entraB. A bit ©f plaster' Which ^ mto 
die stream splashed up the water a few paces away from 
Valjean, warned him that the bidl had striidt die arch over ' 
his besid* 

Slow and xneakired stiqpa for tome dme bn die thabw. 

work, gradually dying away as they retreated to a gxeater d^tama^ ' 
the group of black forms vanished, a glimmer of light nsdSal^apd/ 
floated, communicating to the vault a reddish gjIbW vdmibrijiAr/ 
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fainter, then disappeared; the silence became profound once more, 
obscurity became complete, blindness aj^ deafness res^med 
possession of the shadows; and Jean Valjean, not daring to stir as 
yet, remained for a long time leaning with his back against the wall, 
with straining ears, and dilated pupib, watching the disappearance 
of that phantom patrol. 


5. The *Spm^ Man 

This justice must be rendered to the police of that peribd, th^t even 
in the most serious public junctures, it imperturbably fulfiUed its 
duties connected with the sewers and surveillance. A revolt was, in 
its eyes, no pretext for allowing malefactors to take the bit in their 
own mouths, and for neglecting society for the reason that the 
government was in peril. The ordinary service was performed cor- 
rectly in company with the extraordinary service, and was not 
troubled by the latter. In the midst of an incalculable political event 
already b^un, under the pressure of a possible revolution, a police 
agent ‘spun’ a thief without allowing himself to be distractdd by 
insurrection and barricades. 

It was something precisely parallel which took place on the after- 
noon of the 6th of June on the banks of the Seine, on the slope of the 
right shore, a little beyond the Pont des Invalides. 

There is no longer any bank there now. The aspect of the locality 
has changed. 

On that bank, two men, separated by a certain distance, seemed 
to be watching each other while mutually avoiding each other. The 
<»ie who was in advance was trying to get away, the one in the rear 
was trying to overtake the other. 

It was like a game of checkers played at a distance and in silence. 
Neither seemed to be in any hurry, and both walked slowly, as 
though each of them feared by too much haste to make his partner 
redouble his pace. 

One would have said that it was an appetite following its prey, 
and purposely without wearing the air of doing so. The prey was 
cca^ ai^ on its guard. 

, llie proper relation between die hunted pole-cat and the hunt- 
ing dog were observed. The one who was seddng to escape had an 
instg^iii^nt mien and not an impressive appearance; the one who 
vw sedkmig to seize him was of aspect, and must have been 

nide to encounter. 

The first,, cmttdous diat he was die more liable, avoided die 
secicjnd; but he avoided him in a mamar which was deejdy furipusi 
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any one who could have observed him would have discerned in his 
eyes the sombre hostility of flight, and all the menace that fear 
contains. 

The shore was deserted; there were no passers-by; not even a 
boatman nor a lighter-man was in the skiffs which were moored 
here and there. 

It was not easy to see these two men, except from the quay oppo- 
site, and to any person who had scrutinized them at that distance, 
the man who was in advance would have appeared like a 
bristling, tattered, and equivocal being, who was uneasy and 
trembling beneath a ragg^ blouse, and the other like a classic 
and official personage, wearing the frock-coat of authority buttoned 
to the chin. 

Perchance the reader might recognize these two men, if he were 
to see them closer at hand. 

What was the object of the second man? 

Probably to succeed in clothing the first more warmly. 

When a man clothed by the state pursues a man in rags, it is in 
order to make of him a man who is also clothed by the state. Only, 
the whole question lies in the colour. To be dressed in blue is glori- 
ous; to be dressed in red is disagreeable. 

There is a purple from below. 

It is probably some unpleasantness and some purple of this sort 
which the first man is desirous of shirking. 

If the other allowed him to walk on, and had not seized him as 
yet, it was, judging from all appearances, in the hope of seeing him 
lead Up to some significant meeting-place and to SKwne group worth 
catching. This delicate operation is called ‘spinning.’ 

What renders this conjecture entirely probable is that the but- 
toned-up on catching sight from the shore of a haduiey-coach 

on the quay as it was passing along empty, madea sign to t^ driver; 
the driver understood, evidently recognized the person with whom 
he had to deal, turned about and began to follow the two men at 
the top of the quay, at a foot-pace. This was not observed by die 
slouching and tattered personage who was in advance. 

The hackney-coach rolled along the trees of the Cbamp^Elys6cs. 
The bust of die driver whip in hand, could be seen moving along 

above die parapet. , . . . . 

One of the secret iiistructiom of the police authorittes to their 
agents contains this article: ‘Always have on hand a hackney-coach, 

in case of emergency.’ , 

While these two men were manoeuviii^, eadi on nis own side, 
with irr^roachablc strategy, they approached an inclined, 
on the quay which descended to the and which petmidwo 
cabrdrhrcra arriving ffoto PBssy |o comc to die rivw and ; 
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}mse&. This inclined plane was suppressed later on> for die sake of 
symmetry; horses may die of thirsty but the eye is graced. ^ 

It is probable that ^e man in the blouse had intended to ascend 
this inclined plane, with a view to making his escape into the 
Qiamps-£lyi6e8, a place ornamented with trees, but, in return, 
much infested with policemen, and where the othor could eas^y 
exercise violence. 

This point on the quay is not very far distant from the house 
brought to Paris from Moret in 1824, by Colonel Brack, ^d de- 
signated as ^the house of Francois 1 / A guard house is sithatm dose 
at hand. \ 

To the great surprise of his watcher, the man who Wing 
tracked did not mount by the inclined plane for watering. Ho con- 
tinued to advance along the quay on the shore. 

His posidon was dsibly becoming cridcal. 

What was he intending to do, if not to throw himself into the 
Seine? 

Henceforth, there existed no means of ascending to the quay; 
there was no other inclined plane, no staircase; and they were ne2ur 
die spot, marked by the bend in the Seine towards the Pont de J^a, 
where the bank, growing constandy narrower, ended in a sledder 
tongue, and was lost in the water. Tha*e he would inevitably find 
htn^f blodced between the perpendicular wall on his right, 
the river on his left and in front d him, and the authoridcs on 
his heels. 

It 18 true that this termination of the shore was hidden from sight 
by a heap of rubbish six or seven feet in height, produced by some 
demolition or other. But did this man hope to conceal himself effect- 
ually behind that heap of rubbish, which one need but skirt? The 
exp^ent would have been puerile. He certainly was not dreammg 
of such a thing. Ibe innocence of thieves does not extend to that 
jpoifit; 

Ibe pile of rubbish formed a sort pf projecdon at the water’s 
wMch was prdlonged in a promontory aS far as tte wall of 
die quay. 

The man who was being followed arrived at this litde mound and 
went round it, so that he ceased to be seen by the odier* 

The latto, as he did not see, could notbe seen ; he took advanti^ 
of this fact to Abandon aU dimmulatkm and to walk very rapidly^. 
In a few moments, he had reached die rubbUi heap And paaMsd 
round it There he halted in tfoeer amaaemeat The manwhioan he 
had been pumimg was no lc»^^ thoe. 

' Total e^pse of the man in ^e bloiiW^ 

' The shore, beginning with the rubbhh li^p, was onfy about 
thirty paces long, then it plunged into tho water whkh bokt agaimt 
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the wall of the quay. Thefug^ve could not have thrown himself 
into the Seine without being seen by the man who was following 
him. What had become of him? 

The man in the buth>ned-up coat walked to die extremity of the , 
shore, and remained there in thought for a moment, his fists clench** 
ed^ his eyes searching. All at once he smote his brow. He had just 
perceived, at the point where the land came to an end and the water 
began, a large iron grating, low, arched, garnished with a heavy 
lock and with three massive hinges. This grating, a sort of docnr 
pierced at the base of the quay, opened on the river as well as on 
the ishore. A blackish stream passed under it. This stream discharged 
into the Seine. 

Beyond die heavy, rusty iron bars, a sort of dark and vaulted 
corridor could be descried. The man folded his arms and stared at 
the grating with an air of reproach. 

As this gaze did not sufiSce, he tried to thrust it aside; he shook it, 
it resisted solidly. It is probable that it had just been opened, al- 
though no sound had been heard, a singular circumstance in so rusty 
a grating; but it is certain that it had been closed again. This indi- 
cated that the man before whom that door had just opened, had 
not a hook but a key. 

This evidence suddenly burst upon the mind of die man who was 
trying to move the grating, and evoked from him this ind%nant 
ejaculation: 

"That is too muchl A government kcyl^ 

Ihen, immediatdiy regaining bis composure, he exptmei a 
whole world of interior ideas by this outburst of monosyllables 
accented almost iromcally:^Gome! Gome! Come! Come!’ 

That said, and in the hope of something or other, either that he 
should see the man emexge or other men enter, he posted himself on 
the watch behind the heap of rubbish, with the patient rage of a 
pointer. 

The hackney-coach, whidi related all its mpvcmcntai m b», 
had, in its turn, halted on the quay above him, dose to the parapet. 
The coachman, foreseeing a prolonged wait, encased his 
mu^les in the bag (rf* oats which is damp at die bodom, and which 
is soihmiliar to Fanslami, to whom, be it said in pasenthes%di^ Ckh 
vemment sometimes applies it The rare passer-by on the JPewnt de 
J^, turned their hea&, befisre they pumued their way, td take a 
momentary glance at twomodkndess it^mmt^ 
the man on the riiore, the catris^ on the quay* 



4^ He Mso Bears Hu Cross 


Jean Valjean has resumed his march and had not agaixj paused. 
This march became more and more laborious. The levdl of these 
vaults varies; the average height is about five feet, six in<»es, and 
has been calculated for the stature of a man; Jean Valj^n was 
forced to bend over, in order not to strike Marius against the vault; 
at every step he had to bend, then to rise, and to feel incessantly of 
the wall. The moisture of the stones, and the viscous natur^of the 
timber framework furnished but poor supports to which to cling, 
cither for hand or foot. He stumbled along in the hideous dung-heap 
of the city. The intermittent gleams from the air-holes only ap- 
peared at very long intervals, and were so wan that the full sunlight 
seemed like ^e light of the moon; all the rest was mist, miasma, 
opaqueness, blackness. Jean Valjean was both hungry and thirsty; 
especially thirsty; and this, like the sea, was a place full of water 
where a man cannot drink. His strength, which was prodigioiis, as 
the reader knows, and which had been but little decreased by age, 
thanks to his chaste and sober life, began to give away, nevertheless. 
Fatigue began to gain on him; and as his strength decreased, it made 
the weight of his burden increase. Marius, who was, perhaps, dead, 
weighed him down as inert bodies weigh. Jean Valjean held him in 
such a manner that his chest was not oppressed, and so that respi- 
ration could proceed as well as possible. ]^tween hb legs he felt the 
rapid gliding of the rats. One of them was frightened to such a 
degree that he bit him. From time to time, a breath of fresh air 
reached him through the vent-holes of the mouths of the sewer, and 
re-animated him. 

It might have been three hours past midday when he reached 
the belt-sewer. 

He was, at first, astonbhed at thb sudden widening. He found 
himself, all at once, in a gallery where hb outstretched hands could 
not reach die two walb, and beneath a vault which hb head did 
not toudi. The Grand l^er, b, in eight feet wide and seven 
feet high. 

At the point where the Montmartre sewer joins the Grand Sewer, 
ti^ other snbterrsmean gallertes, that at die Rue Provence, and 
that of the Abattoir, form a square. Between these four ways, a less 
sagacious man would have ranained undecided. Jean Valjean se- 
lected the broadest, that b to say, the belt-sewer. But there the 
quesdemag^ cameup<--shQu}d he descend or ascend? He thought 
^t the rituadon required haste, and that he must now gain the 
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Seine at any risk. In other terms, he must descend. He turned to 
die left. 

It was well that he did so, for it is an error to suppose that the 
belt-sewer has two outlets, the one in the direction of Bercy, the 
other towards Passy, and that it is, as its name indicates, the sub- 
terranean girdle of Paris on the right bank. The Grand Sewer, 
which is, it must be remembered, nothing else than the old brook 
of M^nilmontant, terminates, if one ascends it, in a blind sack, that 
is to say, at its ancient point of departure which was its source, at 
the foot of the knoll of M^nilmontant. There is no direct communi- 
cation with the branch which collects the waters of Paris beginning 
with the Qpartier Popincourt, and which falls into the Seine dirough 
the Amelot sewer above the ancient Isle Louviers. This branch, 
which completes the collecting sewer, is separated from it, under 
the Rue M^nilmontant itself, by a pile which marks the dividing 
point of the waters, between upstream and downstream. If 
Jean Valjean had ascended the g^lery he would have arrived, 
after a thousand efforts, and broken down with fatigue, and in 
an eispiring condition, in the gloom, at a wall. He woidd have 
been lost. 

In case of necessity, by retracing his steps a little way, and enter- 
ing the passage of the Filles-du-Galvaire, on condition that he did 
not hesitate at the subterranean crossing of the Carrefour Boucherat, 
and by taking the corridor Saint-Louis, then the Saint-Gilles gut 
on the left, then turning to the right and avoiding the Saint-Sebas- 
tian gallery, he might have reached the Amelot sewer, and thence, 
provided that he did not go astray in the short of F which lies under 
the Bastille, he might have attained the outlet on the Seine near the 
Arsenal. But in order to do this, he must have been thoroughly 
familiar with the enormous madrepore of the sewer in all its ramifi- 
cations and in all its openings. Now, we must again insist that he 
knew nothing of that frightful drain which he was traversing; and 
had any one asked him in what he was, he would have answered: 
Tn the night.’ 

His instinct served him well* To descend was, in £sct, possible 
safety. 

He left on his right die two narrow passages which brandk 
out in the form of a daw under the Rue LafBtte and the Rue 
Saint-Georges and the long, bifurcated corridor of the Chausa6e 
d’Antin. 

A little beyond an afEuent, which was, probably^ the Madeleine 
branch, he halted. He was extremely weary. A passaUy laig^ airr 
hole, probably the man-hole in the Rue d^Azyou, fumii^ed a 
that was almost vivid^ Jean Valjean, with the gentleness of 
ment which a brother would exm:ise towards his wounded 
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iliqpoBited Marius on the banquette of the sewer. Marius’ hlood<^ 
stained face appeared under the wan light of the air-hole, like the 
ariies at the bottom of a tomb. His e^res were closed, his hair was 
plastered down on his temples like a painter’s bniriies dried in Ml 
wash ; his hands hung limp and dead. A dot of blood had collected 
in the knot of his cravat; his limbs were cold, and blood w^ dotted 
at the comers of his mouth; hudiirt had thrust itself into hisiwounds, 
the doth of his coat was ^ahng die yawning gashes in m livings 
flesh. Jean Valjean, pushing aside the garments with the tm of his 
fingers, laid his hand upon Marius’ breast; his heart was still beadng 
Jean Valjean tore up his shirt, bandaged the young znian’s ^unds 
as well as he was able and stopped the lowing bloodl dien 
bending over Marius, who sdll lay unconsdous and almost without 
breathing, in that half light, he gazed at him with inexpressible 
hatred. 

disarranging Marius’ garments, he had found two things in 
his pockets, the roll which had been forgotten there on the preceding 
evening, and Marius’ pocketbook. He ate the roll and opened the 
pocketbook. On the first page he foimd the four lines written by 
Marius. The reader will recall them: > 

*My name is Marius Pontmercy. Garry my body to my grand- 
father, M« GUlenormand, Rue des FUles-du Calvaire, No. 6, in the 
Marais.’ 

Jean Valjean read these four lines by the light of the air-hole, and 
remained for a moment as though absorbed in thought, repeating 
in a low tone: ‘Rue des Filles-du-Calvaire, number 6, Monsieur 
Giilenormand.’ He replaced the pocketbook in Marius’ pocket. He 
had eaten, his streng^ had returned to him; he took Marius up 
once more upon his back, placed the latter’s hand carefully on his 
right shoulder, and resumed his descent of the sewer. 

The Gzand Sewer, directed according to the course of the valley 
oT M^nUmontant, is about two leagues long. It is paved throughout 
a notalde portion df its extent. 

Iliis torch of the names of the streets of Paris, with which we are 
ilhiminadi^ for the reader Jean Valjean’s le^ubterranean march, 
Jean Valjean himsdf did not possess. Nothing told him what zone 
j^the city he was traversing, por whatavay he had made* Onty^die 
pallor of ^’pods€f%ht which he eifoountered hrom ttefe 
to iis^bcated to him that the iipi was withdrawing from 
pavement, and that the day would 9o<m be oyer; and the rollup 
of v^kdcs ovorhead^ having become mtcmtittent instead ci ccm» 
then haviitg almost ceased^he ccmctifded that he watPp 
imdrir centtmi Paris, ind dmt be wai approa^hhig some 
ae^hiry region, in the vicmky of the outer hoidcyards, or the 
extreme oulor quays. Where there ate fewer houses and streets, the 
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sewer has fewer air-holes. The gkx>m deep^^ed am^d Jean Vid- 
jean« Neverthdless, be continued to advance, his way In 

the dark. 

Suddenly this daxkness became terrible. 


5. In the Case of Sand as in That of Woman, There is a Fineness 
which is Treacherous 

He felt that he was entering the water, and that he no long^ had a 
pavement under his feet, but only mud. 

It sometimes happens, that on certain shores of Bretagne or Scot- 
land a man, either a traveler or a fisherman, while walking at low 
tide on the beach far from shore, suddenly notices that for several 
minutes past, he has been walking with some difficulty. The beach 
under foot is like pitch; his soles stick fast to it; it is no longer sand, 
it is Inrd-lime. The strand is perfectly dry, but at every stqp that he 
takes, as soon as the foot is raised, the print is filled with water. The 
eye, however, has perceived no change; die immense beadi is 
smooth and tranquil, all the sand has the same aspect, nothing 
disdnguishes the soil that is solid feom that which is not solid; the 
joyous little cloud of sand-lice, continues to leap tumultuously under 
the feet of the passer-by. 

The man pursues his way, he walks on, turns towards the land, 
endeavours to approach the shore. He is not uneasy. Uneasy about 
what? Only, he is conscious that the heaviness of hh feet seems to 
be increasing at every step that he takes. All at once he sinks in. 
He sinks in two or three inches. Decidedly, he is not on the ri^t 
road; he halts to get hts bearings. Suddenly he glances at his fot; 
his feet have disappeared. The sand has covered them. He draws his 
feet out of the sand, he tries to retrace his ettpe, he turns bads, he 
sinks in more den^ly than before. The smid is up to his anMes, he 
tears himself fepe from it and flings hinawdf to the left, the; sand 
reachess to mid-leg, he Bings himsdf to the r^ht, the sand cmnes up 
to his Ipees. Then, wiffi ifidescribable tetter, he reoogmzes the feet 
that is cau^ in a quicksand, imd that ht has beneath him that 
fngfat&l medium iti which neiffier man can walk nor Ssh can swim. 
He away ^ bmdoi, if he have onCr he lightens himsehT^ like 

a ship'in distrew; k is too late, the sand b above hb knees. 

He thouts, he wavm hk hat, or ha handkerchief, ffie mnd cqntinu- 
ally gaha on him ; if ffie beach is deserted, if die land is too fer .awwy^ 
k* the bsank of sami a tooBl-femed, them a Co hero in dberm^iiQiir*- 
hood; all is over, he k condemned to be enguhbd. Ba a 
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|o lliat terrible interment, long, in&llible, implacable, which it is 
impossible to either retard or hasten, which l^ts for hours, which 
will not come to an end, which seizes you erect, free, in the flush of 
health, which drags you down by the. feet, which, at every effort 
that you attempt, at every shout that you utter, draws you a little 
lower, which has the air of punishing you for your resisti^ce by a 
redoubled grasp, which forces a man to return slowly to eanth, while 
leaving him time to survey the horizon, the trees, the\ verdant 
country, ffie smoke of the villages on the plain, the sails of &e ships 
on the sea, the birds which fly and sing, the sun and the sky. This 
engulfment is the sepulchre which assumes a tide, and which mounts 
from the depths of the earth towards a living man. Each mmute is 
an inexorable layer-out of the dead. The wretched man tries to sit 
down, to lie down, to climb; every movement that he makes buries 
him deeper; he straightens himsdf up, he sinks; he feels that he is 
being swallowed up; he shrieks, implores, cries to the clouds, wrings 
his hands, grows desperate. Behold him in the sand up to his belly, 
the sand reaches to his breast, he is only a bust now. He uplifls his 
hands, utters furious groans, clenches his nails on the beach, tries to 
cling fast to that ashes, supports himself on his elbows in order to 
raise himself from that soft sheath, and sobs frantically; the sand 
mounts higher. The sand has reached his shoulders, the sand 
reaches to his throat; only his face is visible now. His mouth cries 
aloud, the sand Alls it; silence. His eyes still gaze forth, the sand 
closes them, night. Then his brow decreases, a little hair quivers 
above the sand; a hand projects, pierces the surface of the beach, 
waves and disappears. Sinister obliteration of a man. 

Sometimes a rider is engulfed with his horse; sometimes the carter 
is swallowed up with hb cart; all founders in that strand. It is ship- 
wreck elsewhere than in the water. It is the earth drowning a man. 
The earth, permeated with the ocean, becomes a pitfall. It presents 
itself in the guise of a plain, and it yawns like a wave. The abyss is 
sul:9ect to these treacheries. 

Hiis melancholy fate, always possilfle on certain seabeaches was 
abo possible, thirty years ago, in the sewers of Paris. 

Before the important works, undertaken in 1833, the subterran- 
ean drain of Paris was sul^ect to thesnsudden slides. 

Hie water filtered into certain sub-jacoit strata, which were 
particularly friable; the foot-way, whsdi was of flag-stones, as in the 
ancient sewers, or of ccmmt on concrete, as in the new galler«;s, 
havh^ no longer an undeipinnii^, gave way. A fold in a flooring 
oCthis smrt means a crack, means crumbling. The ffamework crum- 
bled away &>r a certain lengtii. This-crevke, hiatus of a gulf 
mhe, vm ^Didled in die special tongue. What is zfpnUs? %% is 

lte r|uicidaiids of theaesbhoi^ sudc^y encx^ under the stir* 
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face of the earth j it is the beach of hlont Saint-hlichel in a sewer# 
The soaked soil is in a state of fusion, as it were; all its molecules 
arc in suspension in soft medium; it is not earth and it is not 
water. The depth is sometimes very great. Nothing can be more 
formidable than such an encounter. If the water predominates, 
death is prompt, the man is swallowed up; if earth predominates, 
death is slow. 

Can any one pictme to himself such a death? If being swaUowed 
by the earth is terrible on the seashore, what is it in a cess*-pool? 
Instead of the open air, the broad daylight, the clear horizon, those 
vast sounds, those free clouds whence rains life, instead of those 
barks descried in the distance, of that hope under all sorts of forms, 
of probable passers-by, of succour possible up to the very last mo- 
ment, — ^instead of all this, deafness, blindness, a black vault, the 
inside of a tomb already prepared, death in the mire beneath a 
cover! slow suffocation by filth, a stone box where asphyxia opens 
its claw in the mire and clutches you by the throat; fetidness ming- 
led with the death-rattle; slime instead of the strand, sulfuretted 
hydrogen in place of the hurricane, dung in place of the ocean! 
And to shout, to gnash one’s teeth, and to writhe, and to struggle, 
and to agonize, with that enormous city which knows nothing of it 
all, over one’s head! 

Inexpressible is the horror of dying thus! Death sometimes re- 
deems his atrocity by a certain terrible dignity. On the funeral pile, 
in shipwreck, one can be great; in the flames as in the foam, a 
superb attitude is possible; one there becomes transfigured as one 
perishes. But not here. Death is filthy. It is humiliating to expire# 
The supreme floating visions arc abject. Mud is synonymous with 
shame. It is petty, ugly, infamous. To die in a butt of M^voisie, like 
Clarence, is permissible; in the ditch of a scavenger, like E^ou- 
bleau, is horrible. To struggle therein is hideous; at the same time 
that one is going through the death agony, one is floundering about. 
There are shadows enough for hell, and mire enough to render it 
nothing but a slough, and the dying man knows not whether he is 
on the point of becoming a spectre or a frog. 

Everywhere else the sepulture is sinister; here it is deformed. 

The depth of the /onHs varied, as well as their length and their 
density, according to the more or less bad quality of the subHX)il# 
Sometunes &fontis was three or feet deep, sometiincs eight or 
ten; sometimes ihe bottom was unfttthomabk. Here the mire was 
almost solid, there almost liquid. In the Luni^ ibnds, itwbiild 
have taken a man a day to disappear, while he would have been 
devoured in five mmutes by the Phiitppeaux dough# The, sure beam 
up more or less, according to its det«^# A child can qscape wjbm , 
aman pqrishi. The first law of sais^ is to get rid of every sort of 
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iofA. Evay8ewa:nan\d»>ftlt tile gromulgmog -way 1>enea^ him 
by ffinpng away sack of tools, or his badt*basket,. <a 
his bod. 

The ibntis were due to different causes: tlw friability of the soil; 
8(»tte landslip at a dq>th beyond the readi of men; the vk^nt sum- 
mer nuns; th« imessant Sowing of winter; long, drisading showers. 
Stnnetimes the weight of the surrounding houses on apaiiy or 
sandy soil forced out the vaults of the subterranean gallmes and 
caus^ diem to bend a»de, or it clumced thata floorh^ vamt burst 
and split under thb crudih^ thrust. In this manner, the heimii^ up 
of the Parthenon, obliterati^, a century ago, a portion of the vaults 
of Saint-Genevkm hill. When a sewo* was broken in undor the 
jHessure of the houses, the mischief was sometimes betrayed in the 
street above by a sort of i^iace, like the teeth of a saw, between the 
paving-stones; this crevice was devdrqied in an undulating line 
throug^ut die entire length of the cracked vault, and then, the 
evil being visible, the remedy could be prompdy apjfdied. It also 
frequendy hajqiened, that the interior ravages were not revealed 
by any external scar, and in that case, woe to the sewermen. ^en 
they entered without precaution into the sewer, they were liable to 
be lost. Ancient registers make mention of several scavengers who 
were buried in fontis in this manner. They give many names; among 
others, that of the sewerman who was swallowed up in a quagmire 
undo: die man-hole of the Rue Cartaie-Prenant, a certain 
Kaise Poutrain; this Kaise Poutrain was the brother oS Nicholas 
Poutrain, who was the last grave-di^er of the cemetery called 
the Chamier des Innocoits, in 1785, the qxich when that cemetery 
expfred. 

There was also diat youn^ and charming Vicomte d’Escoubleau, 
of whom vie have just qioken, (me of the heroes of the nq;e of Lerida, 
where they (feUveied the assault m sift sto(dtings, with violins at 
their head, D’EseouUeau, surprised one night at his cousm’s, the 
Ihicfaess de Sour^, was drovnied in a quagpnire of die BeautreOlis 
sewo', in vdikh he had taken refuge in order to escape from the 
Duke. Madame de Sourdis, when informed of his death, demanded 
her smellh^ghottle, ifmd f<»gp>t to we^, du-ough ntiffing at her idts. 
lih sudh cases; thaw is no love whki^olds ftst; the sewer extin- 
mddies it Iftro refoses to waift the body (d'Leaader. Thisbe sfops 
hef nose in die presence cfPyiamus and says: ^Phewi* 
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Jean Valjean found himself in the presence of n fontis. This 
sort of quagmire was common at that period in the subsoil of 
the Ghswps-£lysto, difficult to handle in the hydraulic works 
and a bad preservative of the subterranean constructions, on ac- 
couht of its excessive fluidity. This fluidity exceeds evea the in* 
consistency of the sands of die Quarder Saint-Georges, which could 
only be conquered by a stone construction on a concrete founda- 
tion, and the clayey strata, infect with gas, of the Qpartier des 
Martyrs, whidi are so liquid that foe only way in which a passage 
was effected under the g^lery des Martyrs was by means of a cast- 
iron pipe. When, in 1836, the old stone sewer beneath the Faubourg 
Saint-Honor^, in which we now see Jean Valjean, was demolMied 
for the purpose of reconstructing it, die quudcsand, which forms the 
subsoil of the Champs £lyste as for as the Seine, presented such an 
obstacle, that the operation lasted nearly six months, to the great 
clamour of the dwellers on the riverside, particularly of those who 
had hotds and carriages. The work was more than unhealthy; it 
was dangerous. It is true that they had four months and a half of 
rain, and three floods of the Seine. 

The fontis which Jean Valjean had encountered was caused by 
the downpour of the preceding day. The pavement, badly sustained 
by the subjacent sand, had given way, and had produced a stoppage 
of the water. Infiltration had taken place, a slip had foUowecL The 
dislocated bottom had sunk into the ooze. To what extent? Inqxis- 
sible to say. The obscurity was more dense there dum elsewhere. 
It was a pit msre in a cavern of night. 

Jean Valjean felt the pavement vaniriiis^ beneath his feet He 
entered this slime. Th&t was water on the smr&ce, slinie at the 
bottom. He must pass it To retrace his steps was imposrible. Marius 
was dying, and Jean Valjean exhausted. Besides, where was he to 
go? Jean Valjean advancid. Moreoywr, the pit seemed, fiw the first 
few stqps, not to be very deqp. But in proj^rdon as he advanced, 
foet plunged de<3>er. Soon he had the slime up to his ^ves end 
water abbve his iaipetL He Walked bn, ndsinf Marius fo bk arms, asi 
for above die water as he could. Ihe mire now reached fo his knees, 
and the water to his waist He couM no long^ rebreat. Hds foud^ 
dense for bodld no^obvious^^upboMtwo. 

%nd Jean Valjean would have stood a chance of extricating fhem^ 
sdves singly. Jean Valjean continuod to advance, suppordng the 
dying man, who was, perhaps, a corpse. 


fStl^ > 
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The water came up to his arm-pits; he felt that he was sinking; 
It was only with difficulty that he could move in the depth of ooze 
which he had now reached. The density, which was his support, 
was also an obstacle. He still held Marius on high, and with an 
unheard- of expenditure of force, he advanced still; but he was sink- 
ing. He had only his head above the water now, and his two arms 
holding up Marius. In the old paintings of the deluge there is a 
mother holding her child thus. 

He sank still deeper, he turned his face to the rear, to mcape the 
water, and in order that he might be able to breathe; anvone who 
had seen him in that gloom would have thought that what ke beheld 
was a mask floating on the shadows; he caught a fainti glimpse 
above him of the drooping head and livid face of Msirius; ne noade 
a desperate effort and launched his foot forward; his foot struck 
smnething solid; a point of support. It was high time. 

He straightened himsdif up, and rooted himself upon that point 
of support with a sort of fury. This produced upon him the effect 
of the first step in a staircase leading back to life. 

The point of support, thus encountered in the mire at the supreme 
moment, was the b^inning of the other water-shed of the pavement, 
which had bent but had not given way, and which had curved 
under the water like a plank and in a single piece. Well built pave- 
ments form a vault and possess this sort of firmness. This fragment 
of the vaulting, partly submerged, but solid, was a veritable inclined 
plane, and, once on this plane, he was safe. Jean Valjean mounted 
this inclined plane and reached the other side of the quagmire. 

As he emerged from the water, he came in contact with a stone 
and fell upon his knees. He reflected that this was but just, and he 
remained there for some time, widi his soul absorbed in words 
addressed to God. 

He rose to his feet, shivering, chilled, foul-smelling, bowed be- 
neath the dying man whom he was dragging after him, all dripping 
with slime, and his soul filled with a strange light. 


One Sme/imes Itms Aground When One Fancies That One Is 
Disembarking 


iatt out on his way once more. Howev^, aldiough he had not 
rbb life in the fontis, he seemed m have his strength belmd 


there. That supreme effcj/rt had exhausted hiim His lassitude 
‘ 'insm now such that he was olidiged to pause for breath every three 
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or fbiir 8tq», and lean against the vrajil. Once he was forced to 
seat himself on the banquette in order to alter Marius’ positicm^ 
and be thought that he should have to remain there. ]l^t if his 
vigour was d^d, his energy was not. He rose again. 

He walked on desperately^ almost fast, proceeded thus for a hun- 
dred paces^ almost without dramng breath, and suddenly came in 
contact with the wall. He had reached an elbow of the sewer, and, 
arriving at the turn with head bent down, he had struck die wall. 
He rai^ his eyes, and at the extremity of the vault, iar, very far 
away in front of him, he perceived a light. This time it was not that 
terrible light ; it was good, white light. It was daylight. Jean Valjean 
saw the oudet. 

A damned soul, who, in the midst of the furnace, should suddenly 
perceive the outlet of G^enna, would experience what Jean Valjean 
felt. It would fly wildly with the stumps of its burned wings, towards 
that radiant portal. Jean Valjean was no longer conscious of fatigue, 
he no longer felt Marius’ weight, he found his legs once more of 
steel, he ran rather than walked. As he approached, the oudet be- 
came more and more distinedy defined. It was a pointed arch, lower 
than the vault, which gradually narrowed, and narrower dian the 
gallery, which closed in as the vault grew lower. The tunnel ended 
like the interior of a funnel ; a faulty construction, imitated from the 
wickets of penitentiaries, logical in a prison, illogical in a sewer, and 
which had since been corrected. 

Jean Valjean reached the oudet. 

There he halted. 

It certainly was the oudet, but he could not get out 

The arch was closed by a heavy grating, and the grating, which, 
to aU appearance, rarely swung on its rusty hinges, was clamped to 
its stone jamb by a thick lock, which, red with rust, seemed like 
an enormous brick. The keyhole could be seen, and the robust latch, 
deeply sunk in the iron staple. The door was plainly double-locked. 
It was one of those prison locks which old Paris was so fond of 
lavishing. 

Beyond the grating was die open air, the river, the daylight, 
the shore, very narrow but sufficient for escape. The distant quays, 
Paris, that gulf in which one so easily hides oneself, the broad hori- 
zon, Hberty. On the right, dovm stream, the bridge of J^na was 
discernible, on the left, upstream, die bridge df the Invalides; the 
place would have been a propitious one in which to await the night 
and to escape. It was one of the most solitary points in Park; the 
shore which faces the Grand-Caillou. Flies were entering and dpoer- 
ging through die bars^d' the grating. 

It might have been half-past e|^t o’clock in die eveni^. tlie 
day was declining. 
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J^n Valjeanlaid Nfeirim down along die 'wal^, on the dtyportioii 
of the vaul^g, then he went to the grating and denched both fists 
round die bars; the shodc which he gave it was firenzied, but it thd 
not move. The grat^ did not stir. Jean Valjean seiz^ the liars 
one after the other, in the hope that he might be able to tear away 
the least solid, and to make of it a lever Wherewith to raise the door 
or to break the lock. Not a bar stirred. The teedi of a tiger are not 
mote firmly fixed in their sockets. No lever; no prying possible. The 
obstacle was invincible. There was no means of opening the Ig^te* 

Must he then stop there? What was he to do? What waTto be- 
ccttne of hkn? He had not the strength to retrace his steps) to re- 
commence the journey which he had already taken. . Beside, how 
was he to s^in traverse that quagmire whence he had only Wtri- 
cated himself as by a miracle? And afler the quagmire, wasVhere 
not that police patrol, which assuredly could not be twice avoided? 
And then> whidier was he to go? What direcdon should he pursue? 
To follow the incline would not conduct him to his goal. If he were 
to teach another outlet, he would find it obstructed by a plug c»: a 
grating. Every outlet was, undoubtedly, closed in that manner. 
Chance had unsealed the grating through which he had entered, 
but it was evident that all the other sewer mouths were barred. He 
had only succeeded in escaping into a prison. i 

All was over. Everything that Jean Valjean had done was useless. 
Esdiausdon had end^ in failure. 

They were both caught in the immense and gloomy web of death, 
and Jean Valjean felt the terrible spider nmning along those black 
strands and quivering in the shadows. He turned his back to the 
^ttng, and fdl upon the pavement, hurled to earth rather than 
seated, dose to Marius, who sdll made no movement, and with his 
head l^nt between hui knees. This was the last drop of anguish. 

Of what was he iMnking during this profound depression? Neither 
dr%iinadf nor of Marius. He was thiidcing of Ccsaette. 


S. mTomCwU-Tua 

I}« the ipidst of this prostration, a hand was laid on his shoulder, 
atai a low voice said to himt . 

■ - 

' l&miepwminijMttgioGmf NotMi^w 

VaQieto thought diat he was dreamit^^ He^had 
no Was it possible? He raised bis eyes. 

^';‘*A lato ‘ 

was dad in a td^nise; bis feet yfdrc bare; ii« hdd liis 
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shoes in his lelt hand; he had evidently removed them in order to 
reach Jean Va^jean^ without allov^dng his a teps to he hearcL . 

Jea^ Valjd^n did not hesitate for an instant. Uiie3q>ected as 
was this encounter, this man was known to him. The man was 
Th6iardier. 

Aldiough awakened, so to speak, with a start, Jean Valjean, ac* 
custcmied to ahtrms, and steeled to unforeseen shocks that must 
promptly parried, instantly r^^ained possession of his presence of 
mind. Mi^reover, the situation could not be made worse, a certain 
degree of distress is no kmger capable of a crescendo, and Thdnar* 
dier himself could add nothing to this blackness of diis night. 

A momentary pause ensued. 

Th^nardi^, raising hts right hand to a level with his forehead, 
formed with it a shade, then he brought his eyelashes together, by 
screwing up his eyes, a motion which, in connection wi^ a slight 
contraction of the mouth, characterizes the sagacious attention of 
a man who is endeavouring to recognize anoth^ man. He did not 
succeed. Jean Valjean, as we have just stated, had his back turned 
to the light, and he was, moreover, so disfigured, so bemired, so 
bleeding that he would Imve been unrecognizable In full noonday. 
On the contrary, illuminated by die light from the grating, a cell^ 
light, it is prue, Uvid, yet precise in its lividness, Th^nardier, as the 
energetic popular metaphor expresses it, imme^tdy ‘leap^ into* 
Jean Valjean’s eyes. Th^ inequality of conditions sufficed to assure 
some advantage to Jean Valjean in that mysterious duel which was 
on the point of beginning between the two situations and the two 
men. The encounter took place between Jean Valjean veiled and 
Th^nardier unmasked. 

Jean Valjean immediately perceived that Thdnardier did not rc^ 
cognize him. 

They surveyed eadh Cither for n moment in that half-gloom, as 
though taking eadi other’s meaiMire. Th^ardier, was the first 
bre^ the dloice. 

‘How are you going to manage to get out?’ 

Jean Valjean n^e no reply. Th^nardier continued:. 

‘It’s impossible to pidk die lon^ of that gate. But sdll, you must 
get out of th». V 

‘TKit is tmesi sa^ Je^n Va^it^a^. • > 

‘Well, half shares the^* ^ 

‘VV^tdoybU'lhelm%^lh^^^ 

' .Tk^^fHUdieripcjiatiBdt^^ ... 

T don’t know you, but 1 want to help you. You mxiiBt be a 

jead Va|k^ Tl^ftiiaidicsr^tcM^ luml^ an 

. assasdh. ^ 
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Th6iiardier resu med : 

^Listen, comrade , You didn’t kill that man without looking to see 
what he had in his pockets. Give me my half. I’ll open the door for 
you.’ 

And half drawing from beneath his tattered blouse a huge key, 
he added: 

‘Do you want to see how a key to liberty is made? Look here,’ 

Jean Valjean ‘remained stupid* — ^the expression bcloife to the 
elder Corneille — to such a degi^ that he doubted whether what 
he beheld was real. It was providence appearing in horril^ guise, 
and his good angel springing from the earth in the form of Th^nar- 
dier. \ 

Th^ardier thrust his fist into a large pocket concealed^ under 
his blouse, drew out a rope and offered it to Jean Valjean. ' 

‘Hold on,’ said he, ‘I’ll give you the rope to boot.’ 

‘What is the rope for?’ 

‘You will need a stone also, but you can find one outside. There’s 
a heap of rubbish.’ 

‘What am I to do with a stone?’ 

‘Idiot, you’ll want to sling that stiff into the river, you’ll need a 
stone and a rope, otherwise it would float on the water.’ 

Jean Valjean took the rope. There is no one who does not bcca- 
sionally accept in this mechanical way. 

Th^nardier snapped his fingers as ^ough an idea had suddenly 
occurred to him. 

‘Ah, see here, comrade, how did you contrive to get out of that 
slough yonder? I haven’t dared to risk myself in it. Phew! you 
don’t smdl good.’ 

After a pause he added: 

‘I’m askii^ you questions, but you’re perfectly right not to ans- 
wer. It’s an apprenticeship against that cursed quarter of an hour 
before the examining magistrate. And then, when you don’t talk at 
all, you run no risk of talking too loud. That’s no matter, as I can’t 
see your face and as I don’t know your name, you are wrong in 
supposing that I don’t know who you are and what you want. I 
tv^. You’ve broken up that gentleman a bit; now you want to 
tuck him away somewhere. The rivar, that great hider of folly, is 
what you want. I’ll get you out of your scrape. Helping a good feUow 
in a pinch h what suits me to a hair.*'^ 

While expressing his approval of Jtean Valjean’s silence, he en- 
deavoured force him to taMc. He jostled his Moulder in an atteinpt 
to catdi of his pxt^e, and he an:laiinjed^ widiout, however, 

limkighkiapieit 

;^*Ap!0!pos of that quagxmre, you’re a hearty anixnai Why didnH 
you tpis tl^ xnan in dier^ 
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Jean Valjcan preserved silence. 

Thi&nardier resumed^ pushing the rag which starved hina as a 
cravat to the level of hir Adam’s a^^le, a g^ture which coznpletes 
the capable air of a smous man: 

‘After all, you acted wisely. The workmen, when they come to- 
morrow to stop up that hole, would certainly have found the stiff 
abandoned there, and it might have been possible, thread by thread, 
straw by straw, to pick up the scent and reach you. Some one has 
passed trough the sewer. Who? Where did he get out? Was he seen 
to come out? The police are full of cleverness. The sewer is treacher- 
ous and tells tales of you. Such a find is a rarity, it attracts attention, 
very few people make use of the sewers for their affairs, while the 
river belongs to everybody. The river is the true grave. At the end 
of a month they fish up your man in the nets at Saint-Cloud. Well, 
what does one care for that? It’s carrion! Who killed that man? 
Paris. And justice makes no inquiries. You have done well.* 

The more loquacious 'Di^nardier became, the more mute was 
Jean Valjean. 

Again Th6nardier shook him by the shoulder. 

‘Now let’s settle this business. lit’s go shares. You have seen my 
key, show me your money.’ 

Th^nardier was haggaid, fierce, suspicious, rather menacing, yet 
amicable. 

There was one singular circumstance; Th^nardier’s manners were 
not simple; he had not the air of being wholly at his ease; while 
affecting an air of mystery, he spoke low; from time to time he laid 
his finger on his mouth, and muttered, ‘hush!’ It was difficult to 
divine why. There was no one there except themselves. Jean Valjean 
thought that other ruffians might possibly be concealed in some 
nook, not very far off, and that Th^nardier did not care to share 
with them. 

Th^nardier resumed; 

‘Let’s settle up. How much did the stiff have in his bags?’ 

Jean Valjean searched his pockets. 

It was his habit, as the reada: will remember, to always have 
some money about him. The mournful life of expedients to which 
he had been condemned imposed this as a law upon him. Oti this 
occasion, however, he had been caught unprepared. When donning 
his uniform of a National Ouardsman on the preceding evening, he 
had foigotten, dolefully absorbed as he was, to take his pocket-boc^. 
He had only some small dbange in his fob. He turned out his podket, 
all soaked with Ooze, and spread out on banquette of the vault 
one louis d’or, two five-fifanc i^eces, and five or sk Ikge sdiaa. 

Th^nardier thrust out his lower lip with a significant twist 
' neck. . 
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^Vou knodced him over dieap/ tmd he* 

He set to ledhig the pockets <^Jesm Valjesn and Marius, 
die greatest fiuDoii^ty. Jean Valjean, who was chiefly concerned 
in Joking his back to the let hhn have his way. 

Whfle handlii^ Maiiiis* coat, Thdnardier, with the dull of a 
podket, and widiout bdmg noti^ by Jean Valjean, tore off a strip 
^Vfiich he concealed imder his blouse, probaUy thinkiiig that this 
snorsd of stuff might serve, later on, to idendiy the assassinalted man 
and the assassin. However, be found no more dian the thiiw francs. 

‘That^s true,* siud he, *both of you together have no m&re than 
that.* 

And forgetting his motto: *half shares,* he took all. 

He hesitated a little over the large sous. After due seflect^n, he 
took them also, muttering: 

*Never mind! You cut folks* throats too cheap altogether 

That done, he once more drew the big key from under his blouse. 

.*Now, my Mend, you miist leave. lt*s like the fair here, you pay 
when you go out. You have paid, now clear out.* 

And he began to laugh. 

Had he, in lending to this strange the aid of his key, and in 
making some other man thmi himself emerge from that portal, the 
pure and dlrinterested intendem of rescuing an assassin? We mgy be 
permitted to doubt this. 

Tlidnazdier helped Jean Valjean to rqplace Marius on his shoul- 
ders, thenhebeto^hixnaelfto^egradngon dptoe, and barefooted, 
making Jean Valjean a sign to follow him, looked out, laid his 
Mger on his mouth, and remained for several seconds, as diough in 
su^iense; his ini^iecttOB finiriied, he placed the key in the lode. The 
bolt slip]^ bade and the gate swung op^ It neither grated nor 
squeaked* It moved very 8<^dy. 

It was obvious dmt tois gate and tikose hinges, carefoUy oiled, 
were in the habit of openix^ snenre frequendy dian was supposed. 
This softness was smpiefous; it hmted at furdve goings and emm^, 
riMt entrances and exits of nocturnal men, and the wcif4xke tread 
oferime. 

Tltesewer wm evhleady an accomidice of semte mystemus ba^ 
This taciturn ^tmg was A lAcdver of stolen gsoM 

Thdiiasxlier gate a Ixtde way, allowing just su€Bc^ 

qpuce for JMn Viygte to pass out, dqpxl lhe^j^dng ai^in, gave 
a double turn in die lode and .phmged back into: the dark* 
nteiA uy tioise fhim a bnteth* He,:seenied to 

walk 'vddivdte vd«et':|tews ofa'dgdr* - 
^ AxnQniem latm, .|halhideotospitndde^ 

MdidiMity. 

htms^ 



p. Marius Produces on Some One trim Is a Judff dm Maikr^ 
the EHIect Being Dead 

He allowed Marius to riide dowa upon the shore. They wms in 
the cpes^ airl 

The miasmas, darkness, horror lay bdbitid him. The pure, health* 
ful, living, joyous air that was easy to breathe inundated him. ^^^ery- 
where around him reigned silence, but that charming silence uriien 
the sun has set in an unclouded azure sky. TwiUght had descended; 
night was drawing on, the great ddivtrer, the friend of all diose who 
need a mantle of darkness that they, may pcaipt fiom an angukiu 
The sky presoited itself in all directions like an entnrmous calm. 
The river flowed to his feet with the sound of a kiss. The amal 
dialogue of the nests bidding each other good night in the dms 
of the Champs-£lyste was audible. A few stars, daintily pierdng 
the pale blue of the zenith, and visible to revery alone, formed 
imperceptible little sploadours amid the immensity. Evening was un- 
folding over the head ofjean Valjean all the sweetness of the infinite. 

It was that exquisite and undecided hour which says neither yes 
nor no. Night was already suffickmtiy advanced to render it possibie 
to lose on^f at a little distance and yet there was sufficient day- 
light to permit of recognition at close quarters. 

For several seconds, Jean Valjean was irresistiUy overemne by 
that august and caressing serenity; such mcmiients of oblivion do 
come to men; suffering resins &om harassing thetinhappy wretch; 
everything is eclipsed in the thoughts; peace^oods over the dream- 
er like night; and, beneath the twili^t whtxfo beams and in imim- 
tion of the sky which is illuminated, the soul becomes studded widi 
stars. Jean V^jean could not refrmn from ccmtemiriating that vast, 
clear shadow which rested over him; thoughtfiiQy he bathed in the 
sea of ecstasy and prayer in foe majestic sSence of die etemai 
vens. I%en he bent down swiffiy m Marius, as sosti^^ 

of duty had returned to him, and, dipping itp water in thehoBow 
of his hand, he gendy sprinkled a kw drops on foe latter’s foce. 
Marius’ eyelids did not open; but his haff-openmouffistffi breathed. 

Jean Valjean was on the point id d^ing his hand in the rivar 
once more, when, all at emee, hu eaqi^nced an indescribshle 
embatt^Mfsmient, sticii as a person feds when diere is so^ one behind 
him wiaw he does not see. 

We have already alluded to dus lnqmssio% with livMdi 
is fiucniliar. 

' tki ^aiiaedtcit^ 
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Some one was, in fact, behmd him, as there had been a short 
while befi>re. 

A man of lofty stature, enveloped in a long coat, with folded 
arxns, and bearing in his tight fist a bludgeon of which the leaden 
head was visible, stood a few paces in the rear of the spot where 
Jean Valjean was crouching over Marius. 

'With the aid of the darkness, it seemed a sort of apparition. An 
ordinary man would have been alarmed because of th^ twilight, 
a thoughtful man on account of the bludgeon. Jean Valjean re- 
cognized Javert. \ 

The reader has divined, no doubt, that Th^nardier’s pwsuer was 
no other than Javert. Javert, after his imlooked-for escapeWrom the 
barricade, had betaken himself to the prefecture of police, had ren- 
dered a verbal account to the Prefect in person in a brief audience, 
had then immediately gone on duty again, which impli^ — ^the 
note, the reader will recollect, which had been captured on his 
person — a, certain surveillance of the shore on the right bank of 
the Seine near the Ghamps-£lys^e$, which had, for some time 
past, aroused the attention of the police. There he had caught 
sight of Th6nardier and had followed him. The reader knows 
the rest. 

Thus it will be easily understood that that grating, so obligingly 
opened to Jean Valjean was a bit of cleverness on Th^nardier^s part. 
Th^nardier intuitively felt that Javert was still there; the man spied 
upon has a scent which never deceives him; it was necessary to fling 
a bone to that sleuth-hound. An assassin, what a godsend I Such an 
opportunity must never be allowed to slip. Th6iardier, by putting 
Jean Valjean outside in his stead, provided a prey for the police, 
forced them to relinquish his scent, made them forget him in a 
bigger adventure, repaid Javert for his waiting, which always 
flatters a spy, earned thirty fmnes, and counted with certainty, 
s6 far as he himself was concerned, on escaping with the aid of 
this diversion. 

Jean Valjean had fallen from one danger upon another. 

These two encounters, this foiling one afto: the other, from Th^- 
nardier upon Jgvert, was a rude shock. 

Javert ^d not recognize Jean Valjean, who, as we have stated, no 
longer lodked like himsdf. He did not unfold his arms, he made sure 
of hkhludgeon in his fist, by an imperceptible movemimt, and said 
in a curt, calm voice: 

'Whoareyou?* 

V Jean Valjean.* 

. Javert. thrust his bludgeon between his teeth, bent hiS knees, in- 
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dined his body, laid his two powerhil hands on the shoulders 
Jean Valjean, \i^ch wa^e damped within them as in a couple of 
vices, scrutinized him, and recognized hhn. Hieir faces almost 
touched. Javert’s look was terrible. 

Jean Valjean remained inert beneath Javcrt’s grasp, like a lion 
submitting to the claws of a lynx. 

‘Inspector Javert,’ said he, ‘you have me in your power. More- 
over, I have regarded myself as your prisoner ever since this morn- 
ing. 1 did not give you my address with any intention of escaping 
from you. Take me. Only grant me one favour.* 

Javert did not appear to hear him. He kept his eyes riveted on 
Jean Valjean. His chin being contracted, thrust his lips upwards to- 
wards his nose, a sign of savage revery. At length he released Jean 
Valjean, straightened himself stiffly up without bending, grasped 
his bludgeon again firmly, and, as though in a dream, he murmured 
rather than uttered this question: 

‘What are you doing here? And who is this man?* 

He still abstained from addressing Jean Valjean as thou. 

Jean Valjean replied, and the sound of his voice appeared to 
rouse Javert: 

‘It is with regard to him that I desire to speak to you. Dispose of 
me as you see fit; but first help me to carry him home. That is all 
that I ask of you.* 

Javert’s face contracted as was always the case when any one 
seemed to think him capable of making a concession. Nevertheless, 
he did not say ‘no.* 

Again he bent over, drew from his pocket a handkerchi^ which 
he moistened in the watar and with which he then wiped Marius* 
blood-stained brow. 

‘This man was at the barricade,* said he in a low voice and 
as though speaking to himself. ‘He is the one they called 
Marius.’ 

A spy of the first quality, who had observed everything, listened 
to everything, and t^en in everything, even when he thought that 
he was to die; who had played the spy even in his agony, and who, 
with his elbows leaning on the first step of the sepulchre, had taken 
notes. 

He seized Marius* hand and fdt his pulse. 

‘He is wounded,* said Jean Valjean. 

‘He is a dead man,* said Javert 

Jean Valjean replied: 

‘No; Not yet* 

‘So you have brought him hithsar from die barricade?* remarked 
Javert 

His preoccupation must indeed have been very profbimd for him 
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, BBt lo insist 4m this seaming ibso^ Ihsougli the sewer, and for him 
B 0 t to even notice J«am Va^ean’s s^ce after his question. 

,, Jean Va^'ean, cm his side, seemed to have but one though^ He 
s^esumed: 

. *He lives in the Marais, Rue des Filles-du-Calvaire, with his 
gtwdiather« 1 do not recollect his name/ 

. Jean Vayean fumbled in Marius* coat, pulled out his pocket-bodc, 
ogNsned it at the page which Marius had pencilled, and he^ it out 
tojavert 

Tlasre was stUl sufficient hght to admit of reading. Besides this, 
Jftvm possessed in his eye the fdine phosphorescence of night birds. 
He dedphered the few lines written by Marius, and mut 
^Gillenoimaad, Rue des Filles-du-Galvaiie, No. 6. ' \ 

Then he exclaimed: ^Ckmchman!* \ 

The reader will remember that the hackney-coach was waiting in 
case of need. 

Javert kept Marius* pocket-book. 

A moment later, the carriage, whidi had descended by the in- 
clined plane of the watering-place, was on the shore. Marius was 
laid upon the back seat, and Javert seated himsdlf on the front seat 
beside Jean Valjean. 

The door dammed, and the carriage drove rapidly away, ascend- 
ing the quays in the direction dT the Bastille. 

They quitted the quays and entered, the streets. The coachman, 
a black form on his box, whipped up his thin horses. A glacial 
sSehce reigned in the carriage. Marius, motionless, with his body 
resting in the corner, and his head drooping on his breast, bis arms 
hanging, his kgs sd^, seemed to be awaiting only a coffin; Jean 
Va^ean seemed made of shadow, and Javert of stone, and in that 
vehicle full of night, whose interior, every time that it passed in 
front of a sheet lantern, appeared to be turned lividly wan, as by an 
imermittent flash of l%litmng, diance had united and seemed to be 
brii^^fing foce m face ffie three forn^ tragic immobility, the corpse, 
the^ectre, and the statue. 


3to. R^mnofSiiSmWb^WasJ^nd^^HisIJ^ 

M. every jolt over the pavement, a drop of blood tridded from 
MiuiiM* hair^ 

had foSy dxmd in when the ^arrii^ arrived' at No. 6, 
.Rue des FAks^lis^klvaire. 

Javert wwirtiic flirst to alight; he made sure witii one ^uaee of 
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the nuixiber on die carrii^ gate> »did» nmlng the heavy knocker of 
beaten iron, exnfaelbshed in the old style, ^th a 4n|de goat mid a 
satyr eonfrontiiig each other, he gave a vident ]peal« The gate 
opened a Utde vmy and Javert gave it a piuh. The porter hatfnt^ 
his appearance yawning, vaguely awake, and with a candle hi his 
hand* 

Everyone in the house was asleqi* Peofde go to bed bedxnes in 
the Marais, es^pecially on days •whin there is a revolt* This good, 
did quarter, teiTxhed at the Revidution, takes rehige insluxnlw, as 
children, when they hear the Bi:^boo coming, hide tibeir heads 
hastily under their coverlet. 

In tibe meantime Jean Valjean and the coachman had taken 
Marius out oi the carriage, Jean Vaijean supporting him under the 
armpits, and the coachn^n imder the knees* 

As they thus bore Marius, Jean Valjean slipped his hand under 
the latter’s clodies, which wore broadly ren^ felt his breast and 
assured himself diat his heart was still bating. It was even beating 
a little less feebly, as though the movement of the carriage had 
brought about a certain fresh access of life. 

Javert addreised the porter in a tone befitting the government, 
and the presence of the porta: of ^ factiom person. 

*Some person whose name is Gillenormaxld?’ 

‘Here. What do you want with him?’ 

^His son is brought back.’ 

*His son?’ said ^ porter stupidly. 

*He is dead.’ 

Jean Valjean, who, soiled and tattered, stood behind Javert, and 
whom the porter was smryeying with some horrar, made a sign to 
him with his head that this was not so. 

The porter did not appear to understand either Javert’s wards, 
ar Jean Valjean’s sign. 

Javart contknied: 

*He went to the barricade, and here he k;’ 

‘To the barricade?’ qaculated the porter. 

‘He has got himself kBIed. Go waken bk fether*’ 

' The porter did not stir. 

‘Go abng with you!’ rQ>eated Javert. 

Andt be added: 

‘Than!^ wifi be a funeral hm 

For Javert, the usual snchlenti of the poblk hq^way wm 
|prica% classedi Wfakh k the bes^bmlng lof fbreidght and survcB* 
and each cmtiiig^cyliadkim^ ccxafartmenti ail pemSbfe 
iac^ wer^arimng^ mxfaawers, at ^ they emcegedon 

occanon, in variable quanddai; m. die street; 
nival, and fiineral. . • 
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The porter contented hixnsdif with waking Basque. Basque woke 
Kicolette; Kicolette roused great-aunt Gillenormand. 

As for the grand&dier, they let him sleep on, thinking that he 
would hear about the matter early enough in any case. 

Marius was carried up to the first floor, without any one in the 
other parts of the house being aware of the fact, and deposited on 
an old sofe in M. Gillenormand’s antechamber; and while Basque 
went in search of a physician, and while Nicolette opened tie linen- 
presses, Jean Valjean felt Javert touch him on the shoulder. He 
understood and descended the stairs, having behind him me step 
of Javert who was following him. \ 

The porter watched them take their departure as he had v^tched 
their arrival, in terrified somnolence. \ 

They entered the carriage once more, and the coachman irk>unt- 
ed his box. 

inspector Javert,* said Jean, *grant me yet another favour.* 

‘What is it?* demanded Javert roughly. 

‘Let me go home for one instant Then you shall do whatever 
you like with me.* 

Javert remained silent for a few moments, with his chin drawn 
back into the collar of his great-coat, then he lowered the glass and 
front: I 

‘Driver,* said he, ‘Rue dc I’Homme Arm6, No. 7.* 


II. Concussion in the Absolute 

They did not open their lips again during the whole space of their 
ride. 

What did Jean Valjean want? To finish what he had begun; to 
warm Ciosette, to tell her where Marius was, to give her, possibly, 
some other useful information, to take, if he could, certain final 
measures. As for himself, so far as he was personally concerned, all 
was over; he had been seized by Javert and had not resisted; any 
other man than himself in like situation, would, perhaps, have had 
some vague thoughts connected with the rope which Th<inardier 
had given him, and of the bars of the fkst cell that he should enter; 
but, let us hnpress it upon the reader, after the Bishop, there had 
e)ds^ m Jean Valjean a profound hesitation in the presence of any 
vkflence, emi when directed against himself. 

iSkudde, diat mysterious act of violence against the tuflmovm, 
whidtmaycidntain, ina me^ flue death ofthesoul, was impose 
ribic to Jead Valjeam 
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At the entrance to <iie Rue dc THomme Arm6, the carriage 
halted, the way being too narrow to admit of the entrance of 
vehicles. Javcrt and Jean Valjean alighted* 

The coachman humbly represented to ‘monsieur ITnspecteur’, 
that the Utrecht velvet of his carriage was all spotted with ^e blood 
of the assassinated man, and with mire from the assassin. That is the 
way he understood it. He added that an indemnity was due him. 
At the same time, drawing his certificate book from his pocket, he 
begged the inspector to have the goodness to write him ‘a bit of an 
attestation.* 

Javert thrust aside the book which the coachman held out to him, 
and said: 

‘How much do you want, including your time of waiting and 
the drive?’ 

Tt comes to seven hours and a quarter,’ replied the man, ‘and 
my velvet was perfectly new. Eighty francs, Mr. Inspector.* 

Javert drew four napokons from his pocket and dismissed the 
carriage. 

Jean Valjean fancied that it was Javert’s intention to conduct 
him on foot to the post of the Blancs-Manteaux or to the post of 
the Archives both of which are close at hand. 

They entered the street. It was deserted as usual. Javert followed 
Jean Valjean, They reached No. 7. Jean Valjean knocked. The 
door opened. 

‘It is well,* said Javert ‘Go up stairs.* 

He added with a strange expression, and as though he were ex- 
erting an effort in speaking in this manner: 

‘I will wait for you here.’ 

Jean Valjean looked at Javert. This mode of procedure was but 
little in accord with Javert’s habits. However, he could not be 
greatly surprised that Javert should now have a sort of haughty 
confidence in him, the confidence of the cat which grants the mouse 
liberty to the length of its claws, seeing that Jean Valjean had .made 
up his mind to surrender himself and to make an end of it. He 
pushed open the door, entered the house, called to the porter 
who was in bed and who had pulled the cord from his couch: 
‘It is li’ and ascended the stairs. 

Oh arriving at the first floor, he paused^ All somnfi^ roads have 
their stations. The window on the landing-place, whidi vm a, sash- 
window, was open. As in many ancient houses, the staircase got iui 
light from without and had a view on the sheet. The street-lsmtem 
situated dheedy c^posite, cast setee %ht on the and thus 
effected scmie eco^nomy in iUuminadon. 

Jeon Valjean, dither for the sake of getting the ak, op mechanical^ 
ly, thrust his head out of thk window* He kahod opt over ; 
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iff k fthoity and tim lantern %hted it Ircan omI to end^ Jean Valjean 
wns overwhdmed lAdth amazement; there wzt no loi^^ any one 
'there. 

Javm had tafem has de|»iiu^ 


12. The GramffaAer 

Basque and the porter had carried Marius into the drawiiW-room, 
as he stQi lay stretohed out^ motionless, on the sofa upon ^ich he 
had been placed on his arrivaL The doctor who had been s\mt for, 
had hastened thither. Aunt GiUenonnand had risen. \ 

Aunt GiUenonnand went and came, in afFri^t, wringing her 
hands and incapahie of doing anythiz^ but saying: ‘Heavens! is it 
possible?* At times she added: ‘Everything v^l be covered with 
blood.’ When her first honrenr had passed off, a certain philosophy 
of the situation penetrated her mind, and took form in the excla- 
mation: ‘It was bound to end in this way!’ She did not go so far as: 

told you so!’ \riiich is customary on this sort of occasion. At the 
physician’s orders, a camp bed had been prq>ared beside thd sofit. 
The doctor examined Marius, and alter having found that this pulse 
was stiU beating, that the wounded man had no very wound 
on his breast, and that the Mood on thecomers of his lips proceeded 
from his nostrils, he had him placed fiat on the bed, without a pillow, 
with his head on the same level as his body, and even a trifle lower, 
and with his bust bare in order to fiualitate respiradon. Made- 
moiseUe GUlenormand on perceiving that they were undressing 
Marius, withdrew. She set herself to tcdling her beads in her own 
thamber. 

The trunk had not sufiered any internal injury; a buUet, dead- 
ened by the pocket-book, had turned askle and made the tour <^ha$ 
ribs with a hideous lacmdon, which was of no great dqpth, and 
consequently, not dangerous. The loxg, undergremnd journey had 
competed didocation of the broken coUar-^bone, and die dhh 
ordor there was serious. The arms had been riashed with sabre cuts. 
Not a single scar disfigured his but hb head was fiiidy covered 

cuts; what would be ^ result oNhese wounds eaa i&e head? 
I^oidd dbey stop short at the hairy cuticle, or would thejir attack the 
btain? As y^ tihb cOiiM x»H be deckled. A grave fynq(^^ 

had cauaed a swoon, and that people do not always recover 
fiom such swoons. Moreover, the wounded man bad been exhausted 
fay hemorrhage. From the waist down, the barricade had protected 
.iowur of body 
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Basiq^e and Nkolette^i^ up iinen and prepared bandages; Ni- 
cedette sewed them, Batcfuc roUed them. As lint was ladkiag^ the 
doctor^ for the time arrested the bkedtng with kym of 

waddii^. Beside the bed, three camiles burned on a table where the 
case of surgical instruments lay ipread out. The doctor badied 
Marhis* face and hair with cold water. A hiU pail was reddened in 
an instant. The porter, candle in hand, lighted them. 

The doctor seemed to be pondering sadly. From time to fame, he 
made a negative sign with his head, as thou^ replying to some 
question which he had inwardly addressed to himself. 

A bad sign for the sick man are these mysterious dialogues of the 
doctor with himself. 

At die moment when the doctor was wiping Marius’ face, and 
lighdy touching his still closed eyes with his finger, a door opened 
at the end of the drawing*room, and a long, pallid figure made its 
appearance. 

This was the grandfather. 

The revolt had, for die past two days, deeply agitated, enraged 
and engrossed the mind of M. Gillenormand. He had not been able 
to sleep on the previous n^ht, and he had been in a fever all day 
long. In the evening, he had gone to bed vary early, recommending 
that everything in the house dmuld be well barred, and he had 
fallen into a doze through sheer fiidgue. 

Old men sleep lighdy; M. Gfilenormand’s chamber adjoined the 
drawing-room, and in spite of all the precautions that had been 
taken, die noise had awakened him. Surprised at the rift of light 
which he saw undo: his door, he had risen from his bed, and had 
groped his way thither. 

He stood astonished on die threshold, one hand on the handle of 
the half-open door, with his head bait a litde forward and quiver- 
ing, his b^y wrapped in a white dressing-gown, whidi was stra^ht 
and as destitute cf folds as a winding-sheet; and he had the air 
phantom who is gazmg into a tomb. 

He saw the bed, and on the mattress dmt youx^ man, bleedix^, 
white with a wmeen whxumess, closed eyes and gaping mouth, 
and pallid ^ps, stripped to the w^t, slashed all over with crioxxsoii 
wounds, motionless and brilliantly lighted up. 

The grancUalher troubled ixmt head to loot as powerfidly as 
ossified findis can tremlde, his eyes, whose corneas were yellow on 
account of his great age, were veiled in a s^ of vitreous glitter, his 
whole kce assmuied in an instant the eardiy angles of a rindl, his 
arms M pendent, as thot^ a spi^ had broken^ hb ^ 

ment was betray^ by die outspreading the firigons of hb two 
aged hands, which quivered all over, hts knees forxxiisd an an 
fiont, aHowing, dxrough die openmg in hu dreaonggown, ildew 
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<]C his poor bare legs^ all bristling wth white hairs, and he mur- 
mured: 

*Marius!’ 

‘Sir/ said Basque, ‘Monsieur had just been brought back. He 
went to the barricade, and . . / 

‘He is dead!’ cried the old man in a terrible voice. ‘Ah! The 
rascal r 

Then a sort of sepulchral transformation straightened up this 
centenarian as erect as a young man. I 

‘Sir,’ said he, ‘you arc the doctor. Begin by telling me one thing. 
He is dead, is he not?’ \ 

The doctor, who was at the highest pitch of anxiety, remained 
silent. \ 

M. Gillenormand wrung his hands with an outburst of ^rrible 
laughter. 

‘He is dead! He is dead! He is dead! He has got himself killed 
on the barricades! Out of hatred to me! He did that to spite me! 
Ah! You blood-drinker! This is the way he returns to me! Misery 
of my life, he is dead! 

He went to the window, threw it wide open as though he were 
stifling, and, erect before the darkness, he b^an to talk into the 
street, to the night: i 

‘Pierced, sabred, exterminated, dashed, hacked in pieces! Just 
look at that, the villain 1 He knew well that I was waiting for him, 
and that 1 had had his room arranged, and that 1 had placed at 
the head of my bed his portrait taken when he was a little child! 
He knew well that he had only to come back, and that 1 had been 
recalling him for years, and that 1 remained by my fireside, with 
xny hands on my knees, not knowing what to do, and that I was 
mad over it! You knew well, that you had but to return and to say; 
‘fit is I,” and you would have been the master of the house, and that 
I should have obeyed you, and that you could have done whatever 
you pleased with your old numskull of a grandfather! you knew 
that well, and you said: 

‘No, he is a Royalist, I will not go! And you went to the barri- 
cades, and you got yourself killed out of malice! To revenge your- 
self for what I said to you about Monsieur le Due de Berry. It is 
infamous! Go to bed then and sleep tranquilly! he is dead, and this 
kimy awakening.’ ^ 

The docUH-, who was beginning to be uneasy in both quarters, 
quitted Marius for a moment, went to M. GiUencMrmand, and took 
hk arm. The grandfadier turned round, gaaed at him with eyes 
whldi seemed exaggerated in size and bloodshot, and said to him 

caWy: 

, T thank you, sh. 1 sun cmnposed, T am a man, I witnessed iik^ 
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death of Louis XVI, I know how to bear events. One thing is ter- 
rible and that is to think that it is your newspapers which do all ihe 
mischief. You will have scribblers, chatterers, lawyers, orators, tri- 
bunes, discussions, progress, enlightenment, the rights of man, the 
liberty of the press, and this is the way that your children will be 
brought home to you. Ah I Marius! It is abonimabk! Killed! Dead 
before me! A barricade! Ah, the scamp! Doctor, you live in this 
quarter, I believe? Oh! I know you well. I see your cabriolet pass 
my window. I am going to tell you. You are wrong to think that 
1 am angry. One does not fly into a rage against a dead man. That 
would be stupid. This is a child whom I have reared. 1 was already 
old while he was very young. He played in the Tuileries garden 
with his little shovel and his little chair, and in order that the in- 
spectors might not grumble, I stopped up the holes that he made in 
the earth with his shovel, with my cane. One day he exclaimed: 
Down with Louis XVIII ! and off he went. It was no fault of mine. 
He was all rosy and blond. His mother is dead. Have you ever 
noticed that all little children are blond? Why is it so? He is the 
son of one of those brigands of the Loire, but children are innocent 
of their fathers’ crimes, I remember when he was no higher than 
that. He could not manage to pronounce his Ds. He had a way of 
talking that was so sweet and indistinct that you would have thought 
it was a bird chirping. I remember that once, in front of the Her- 
cules Farnese, people formed a circle to admire him and marvel at 
him, he was so handsome, was that child! He had a head such as 
you see in pictures. I talked in a deep voice, and I frightened him 
with my cane, but he knew very well that it was only to make him 
laugh. In the morning, when he entered my room, I grumbled, but 
he was like the sunlight to me, all the same. One cannot defend one- 
self against those brats. They take hold of you, they hold you fast, 
they never let you go again. The truth is, that there never was a 
Gupid like that child. Now, what can you say for your Lafayettes, 
your Benjamin Constants, and your Tirecuir de Goieelles who have 
killed him? This cannot be allowed to pass in this fashion.’ 

He sq}proached Marius, who still lay livid and motionless, and 
to whom the physician had returned, and began once more to wring 
his hands. The old man’s pallid lips moved as though mechanicaily 
and permitted the passage of words that were barely audible, like 
breaths in the death agony: 

‘Ah! heartless lad! Ah! clubbist! Ah! wretch! Ah! Septembrist! 

Reproaches in the low voice of an agoniaing man, addres^ to 
a corpse. 

Little by little, as it is always indispensable that internal eruji^iom 
should come to die light, the sequence of words reUitned, but 
grand&ther appeared no longer to have the strength tq utter 
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fa|» voke «nn to and atdnct, it seoillea tooOBH! fr(»n ^ 

t^er side of an aj]fy»: 

'It k all the same to me, 1 tun going to die too, diat I am. And to 
think that diere k not a hiaisy in Park who would imt have be^ 
ddi^ted to make dik wretch happy! A scamp who, instead of 
aanx^himadfandra^inglife, wottoff tohgh^ttnd get faimtdf 
diot down lk» a brute! Aiui for whom? Why? For foe Rmnddic! 
Instead of going to dance at the Chaumi^ as it k foe duty of 
ymmg fofos to do! What’s foe use td* being twenty years old? The 
RqmUic, a cursed pretty foBy! Poor mothers, beget fine npys, do! 
Gbme, he k dead. That will make two fimoak under me same 
caitTiage gate. So you have got yourself arranged Ifoe thkW foe 
HfoeofG«aeralLainarque*8 handsome eyes! What had that O^eral 
Lamarque done to you? A slasher! A cfaatter<foox! To get oneself 
kQled for a dead man! If that kn’t enough to drive anyone mad! 
Just think of it! At twenty! And without so much as turning hk head 
to see whether he was not leaving somethmg behind him! That’s 
foe way poor, good old fellows are forced to die alone nowadays. 
Perish in your comer, owl! Well, after all, so much the better, that 
k what I was hoping for, thk will kiU me on foe spot. I am too old, 
I am a hundred years old, I am a hundred foousand years qld, I 
ought, by r^ts, to have been dead long ago. Thk blow piits an 
end to it. So all k over, what happiness ! What k foe good of making 
him inhale anunonia and all that pared of dngs? You are wasting 
your trouble, you fool of a doctor! Ck>me, he’s dead, conq>letdy 
dead. I know all about it, I am dead myself too. He hasn’t done 
things by half. Yes, thk age k infomous, inforaous and that’s what 
I think of you, of your ideas, of your systems, of your masters, of your 
oracles, of your doctors, of your scrape^graces of writers, d* your 
rascally phiiosophm, and of all foe revolution which, for the last 
shety years, have been fiightening foe flocks of crows ki foe Tuiks 
rksl fot you were ^tiless in getting yourself IdBed like fok, I shall 
not even grieve over your deafo, do you understand, you assasrin?’ 

At that mmnent, Marius slowly oposed hk eya, a^ hk gkmce, 
s^ dimmed by le^rgic wondo*, rested on M. Gillenormand. 

‘'Marius!’ cried fo« old msm. 'Marius! My litde Marius! my 
child! my wdl'beloved son! You opms your eyes, you gaze upod 
tnej you are alive, thanks!’ . ^ 

Ai^ he fiimtmg. 
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jAVEftT passed slowly down the Rue de THomme Anao^. He 
walked with droof^ head for the first time in his life^ and l&e- 
wise, for the first time in his life, with his hands hdiind his back. 

Up to that day, Javcrt had borrowed from Napokon^s attimdes, 
only that which is expressive of resolution, with arms folded across 
the chest; that which is esqpressive of uncertamty--with the hands 
behind die back— had been unknown to him. Now, a change had 
taken place; his whole person, slow and sombre, was stamps with 
anxiety. 

He plunged into the silent streets. 

Nevertheless, he followed one given direction. 

He took the shortest cut to die Seine, reached the Qpai des 
Ormes, skirted die quay, passed the Gr^e, and halted at some 
distance from the post of the Hace du Gh&telet, at the angle of the 
Pont Notre-Dame. There, bctweai the Notre-Damc and the Pont 
au Change on the one hand, and the Qpai de la M^isserie and 
the Quai aux Fleurs on the other, the Seine forms a sort of square 
lake, traversed by a rapid, 

Ihis point of foe Seine is dreaded by mariners. Nothing is more 
dangerous than this rapid, hemmed in, at that epoch, and irritated 
by foe piles of the mill on the bridge, now demolished. The two 
bridgm, situated thus dose together, augment foe peril; the water 
hurries in^formidalde wise throi^h foe arches. It rolls in vast and 
terrible waves; it accumulates az^ piles up there; the flood attacks 
the pili^ of foe bridges as foough in an efi^ to pludc foemrp vdth 
great liquid ro|ks. Mra who ^1 in foere never re-at^ar; t^ best 
of swimmers axe drowned foere. 

Javcrt leaned both elbows on foe parapet, h» chin resting m both 
hands, and, while his nails wore nm:hanically twined in thesfourn 
dance of hk whiskers, he meditated. 

A n^dty, a Involution, a catastrophe had just taken idace m 
depthS^zrfhis being; and he had something upon which to examine 

Javcrt was undergoing hbndUe suffering. 

Fcmt several hours, Javcrt had ceased to be He was ttmi^ 

bled; foat brain, so limpid in its blindness, had lost its tmruqmFC^ 
font crystal was doud^. Javcrt fdt duty divided wifoin his xtom-, 
cience, and he could not conceal the fact firom himselfi When be had 
. so unKO^eCtedly encountered Jean Valjean on foe banka^ of foe 
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Cf^vict, fBtumii^ good fsx giving back pardon hatred, 
prcfming jpity to vengeance, prderring to ruin himself rather dian 
to ruin enemy, saving him who h^ smitten him, kneeling on 
the heights of virtue, more nearly akin to an angel tlmn to a man. 
Javmt was constraint to admit to himself that this memster existed. 

/Himgs could not go on in this maniw. 

Certainly, and we insist upon diis point, he had not yidcM with- 
out resistance to that monster, to that infamous angdi to thm 
hideous haro, who enraged almost as much as he ama^ hiin. 
Twenty times, as he sat in that carriage face to face v/i 
Valjean, the l^al had roared within him. A score of ^es he 
had been tempted to fling himself upon Jean Vsdjean, to seme him 
and devour him, tibat is to say, to arrest Mm. What more siniple, in 
feet? To cry out at the first post that they passed: — ‘Here is a 
fugitive from justice, who has broken his ban!* to summon the 
g^mdarmes and say to them; *This man is yours!* then to go off, 
leaving that condemned man there, to ignore the rest and not to 
meddle further in the matter. This man is forever a prisoner of the 
law; the law may do with him what it will. What could be more just? 
Javert had said all this to himself; he had wished to pass beyond, to 
act, to apprehend the man, and then, as at present, he had not^b^ 
able to do it; and every time that his arm had been raised cohvul- 
sively towards Jean Valjean’s collar, his hand had fallen back 
again, as beneath an enormous wdght, and in the depths of his 
thought he had heard a voice, a strange voice oying to him: — *It 
is w^. Deliver up your saviour. Then have the basin of Pontius 
Pilate brought and wash your claws.’ 

Then his teflecdons reverted to himself and beside Jean Valjean 
glorified he bdield himself, Javert, degraded. 

A emudet was his benefector! 

But then, why had he permitted that man to leave him alive? 
He had the right to be killed in that barricade. He diould have 
asserted that right It would have been better to sutnnum the other 
insurgents to his succour agaimt Jean Valjean, to get hisns^^iot 
by force. 

tibsuprecne anguish was the loss of certainty. He that he had 

been uprooted. The code was no longer anyfeing more than a 
atoaep in his hand. He had to deal with scruples of ap 
spiscife. had taken piaoe widiia lim a seddmental 

enibrdy ^stinct feom 1^1 afifetnalion, his only standard of 
hitbeirto. To remain in his ioonner upr^thos did not 
A s^inle or^oe of imelipected fects had up 0^ 

A~whMe new wmM 'was -oist^hWw^i 

iMdness aqc^ted and rqsaid, devotkm, mercy, indulgjenet^ 
fences ]dty on aii8teidty,ita^«ctl^ persons, no 
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ddimtive contianinAtion, no more con^tkm, the po88di»£ty of 2 
tear in the eye of the law, no one knows what juslice aocordiiig to 
God, running in inverse sense to justice accordli^ to men. He 
perceived anud die shadows the terrible rising of an unknawn moral 
sun; it horr^ied and daszled him. An owl forced to die gaae of an 
eagle. 

He said to hknsdif that it was true that thare were excepdonal 
cases, that authority might be put out of countenance, that the rule 
might be inadequate in the presence of a &€t, that everything could 
not be framed within the text of the code, that the unforeseen 
compelled obedience, that the virtue of a convict xnight set a mare 
for the virtue of the functionary, that destiny did indulge in such 
ambmhes, and he reflected with despair that he himself had not even 
been fortified against a surprise. 

He was forced to acknowledge that goodness did exist. This 
convict had been good. And he himsdf, unprecedented circum* 
stance, had just been good also. So he was becoming depraved. 

He found that he was a coward. He conceived a horror of himself. 

Javert’s ideal, was not to be human, to be grand, to be sublime; 
it was to be irreproachable. 

Now, he had just failed in this. 

How had he come to such a pass? How had all this happened? 
He could not have told himself. He clasped his head in both hands, 
but in spite of all that he could do, he could not contrive to explain 
it to himself. 

He had certainly always entertained the intention of restoring 
Jean Valjean to the law of which Jean Vaijean was the captive, and 
of which he, Javert, was the slave. Not for a single instant whfle he 
held him in his s^rasp had he confessed to himself that he entertained 
the idea of releasing him. It was, in some sort, withou t his consctoUB** 
ness, that his hand had relaxed and had let him go free. 

AH sorts of interrogation points flashed before his eyes. He put 
quesdom to himself, and made replies to himself, and his r^lka 
frightened him. He asked hims^t *WhsLt has that convict done^ 
that desperate fl^How, whom I have pursued even to persecudoh^ 
and who has had me under his foot, and who could have avenged 
himsrilf, and who owed it both to his rancour and m his si^fisty, in 
kavk^ my life, in showing mercy upon me? du^^ No. - 
Somedi^ more. And t in showing mercy upon him in my ; 

what have I done? My duty? No. Something more. So there k 
aqmediing beyond duty?* Here he took fright; his balance bocaase 
digointed ; one of the scales fell into the abym, the other rose heaveor 
and Javert was no less terrified by the one which mm 
flban by Ihe one which was below. Without being the least 
worid what is called Voltaiciaa or a phUospher, or uKmfadoiis, 
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bdiig» on tkc contrary^ respectful by instinct, towards the established 
church, he knew it ordy as an august fragment of the social whole; 
order was his dpgma, and sufficed for him ; ever since he had attained 
to man’s estate and the rank of a functionary, he had centred 
nearly all his religion in the police. Being, — ^and here we employ 
words without the least irony and in their most serious acceptation, 
being, as we have said, a spy a$ other men are priests. % had a 
supmor, M. Gisquet; up to that day he had never dreamed of that 
other superior, God. \ 

This new chief, God, he became unexpectedly conscious W, and 
he felt embarrassed by him. This unforeseen presence threw mm off 
his bearings; he did not know what to do with this superior, hp, who 
was not ignorant of the fact that the subordinate is bound Always 
to bow, that he must not disobey, nor find fault, nor discuss, and 
that, in the presence of a superior who amazes him too greatly, the 
inferior has no other resource than that of handing in his resignation. 
But how was he to set about handing in his resignation to God? 
However things might stand, — ^and it was to this point that he 
reverted constantly, — one fact dominated everything else for him, 
and that was, that he had just committed a terrible infraction of the 
law. He had just shut his eyes on an escaped convict who |had 
broken his ban. He had just set a galley-slave at large. He had just 
robbed the laws of a man who belonged to them. That was what he 
had done. He no longer understood himself. The very reasons for his 
action escaped him; only their vertigo was left with him. Up to that 
moment he had lived with that blind faith which gloomy probity 
engenders. This faith had quitted him, this probity had deserted 
hkn. All that he had believed in mdt<xi away. Truths which he 
did not wish to recognize were besieging him, inexorably. Hence- 
forth, he must be a different man. He was suffering from the strange 
pains of a conscience abrupdy operated on for the cataract. He 
saw that which it was repugnant to him to behdd. He fdt himself 
emptied, useless, put out ^ joint with his past life, turned out, 
dissolved. Authority was dead within him. He had no longer any 
xealFon for existing* 

A terrible situation! to be touched. 

To be granite and to doubt! to be the statue of Chastisement cast 
in one piece in the mould of die law, and suddenly to become 
aware of the fact diat one cherishes beneath one’s breast oi bronze 
someddr^ absurd and disobedient which almost resembles a he^t! 
Tp i^ane to die pass d returning good for good, although one has 
sa^p onesdf i:q> to that day that thatgood is evil! to bn the watch^ 
and to Hck the intruder’s hand! tp be ice and meUl to be the 
andjo turn into a hand! to suddenly fed one’s fingers 
loidaxQm^S grip,-^hat a^t^ ddngi 
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The xxian-projectile no longer acquainted widi Im route and 
retreating! 

To be obliged to confw this to oneself: infallibility is not in&lli- 
ble, there may exist error in the dogma, all has not been said when 
a code speaks, society is not perfect, authority is complicated with 
vacillation, a crack is possible in the immutable, judges are but 
men, the law may err, tribunals may xnake a mistake! to behold a 
rift in the immense blue pane of the firmament! 

That which was passing in Javert was the Fampoux of a recti- 
linear conscience, the derailment of a soul, the crushing of a probity 
which had been irresistibly launched in a straight line and was 
breaking against God. It certainly was singular that the stoker of 
order, that the engineer of authority, mounted on the blind iron 
horse with its rigid road, could be unseated by a flash of light! 
that the immovable, the direct, the correct, the geometrical, the 
passive, the perfect could bend! that there should exist for the 
locomotive a road to Damascus! 

God, always within man, and refractory, He, the true conscience, 
to the false; a prohibition to the spark to die out; an order to the 
ray to remember the sun ; an injunction to the soul to recognize the 
veritable absolute when confronted with the fictitious absolute, 
humanity which cannot be lost; the human heart indestructible; 
that splendid phenomenon, the hnest, perhaps, of all our interior 
marvels, did Javert vmderstand this? Did Javert penetrate it? Did 
Javert account for it to himself? Evidently he did not. But beneath 
the pressure of that incontestable incomprehensibility he felt bis 
brain bursting. 

He was less the man transfigured than the victim of this prodigy. 
In all this he perceived only the tremendous difficulty of existence. 
It seemed to him that, henceforth, his respiration was repressed 
forever. He was not accustomed to having something uiiknown 
hanging over his head. 

Up to this point, everything above him had been, to his gaze, 
merdy a smooth, limpid and simple surface; there was nothing 
incomprehensible, nothing obscure; nothing that was not defined, 
regularly disposed, linked, precise, circumscribed, exact, limited, 
closed^ fully provided f<»; authority was a plane surface;, there was 
no fall in it, no dizziness in its presence. Javert had never behdd the 
unknown except from bdow. The irregular, the unibreseen, the 
disordered opemng of chaos, the possible sl4> over a predpice^this 
was the work of the lower regions, of rebels, of the wicked, of 
wretches. Now Javert threw himself bacl^ and he was su^^y 
terrffied by diis unprecedented af^»arition; .a gulf on hig^. 

\^%ati one was dismantled from top to bottemi dne 
concert^, absolutely! Iti what could rme trust! That whiqhvhpd 
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Men agreed upon was giving wayl ViOtat! die defect in society^ 
armour cou^ be discovered hy a mitqpianiiiiouft wretdil What! m 
Ji^cst servitor of the law cookL suddenly Md Idmsdf cau^ 
between two crimes — ^the crune of allowmg^a man to escape 
^ crime cf arresting him! everythiiig was not settled in theordeis 
given by the State to the functionaryl There m^iit be blind alleys 
in duty! What, — all this was real! %va8 it true d«t an ei^rufEan, 
wei^^ down with convictions, could rise erect and end M being 
in £e r^t? Was this credible? were there cases in whichlthe law 
should retire before transfigured crime, and stammer its exonses? — 
Yes, tixat was the state of die case! andjavertsawit! and Jawt had 
touched it! and not only could he not deny it, but he had taken 
part in it These were realities. It was abominate diat actum facts 
could reach such deformity. If facts did their duty, they would 
confine themselves to being proofs of the law; fkets — ^it is Gk)d who 
stmds them. Was anarchy then, on the point of now descending 
firom on high? 

Thus, — and in the exaggeration of anguish, and the optical 
illusion of consternation, all that might have corrected and re- 
strained this impression was effaced, and society, and the human 
race, and the universe were, haiccforth, summed up in his cyfs, in 
One simple and terrible feature, — ^thus the penal laws, the thing 
judged, the force due to legislation, the decrees of the sovereign 
courts, the magistracy, the government, jirevention, repression, 
official cruelty, wisdom, legal hifiilUbility, the principle of authority, 
all the dogmas on which rest political and civil security, sovereignty, 
justice, public truth, all this was rubMh, a shapeless mass, chaos; 
he himelf, javert, ffie spy of ordo*, incorruptibiUty in the service 
of the police, the bull-dog providence of society, vanquished and 
hurled to earth; and, erect, at the summit ofaU that ruin, a man 
with a green cap cm his he^ and a halo round his brow; this was 
die astounding confusion to which he had come; this was the fearful 
vision which he bore within his soul. 

Was this to be endured? No. 

A violent states if ever such existed. There were only two ways 
c^mcapii^ fiom it. One was to go resolutdy to Jean Va^ean, and 
restore to his cell the convict firom the galte^. The other . . . 

\Jpavefa qpiitted die panqiet, and,:widi head erect this time, 
betook himsdf, widi a firm tread, tomrds the station-house indi- 
oailed by n hmtem at one cif the comers of the Place du Ghfttelet 

.On arrivifig there, he saw dirough the window a sergeant of 
peike, and he entered. Poltcenien recognize each other by the very 
My m wkkh theyoimn thedoor d'astatbii-hoose. Javertmmidosied 
hiinacne, dbofwed fais card to thesergeant, and seated himself at die 

taye of dm 
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pen, « leadeii i^tand atid paper, l»wkkd in 
r^orts and the ordon of ^e lu^t patxoh. This table, stM com- 
pleted by its strai^Hieated chah, k an insdtutkm; k exists in aU {Kdic^ 
stations^ it b iimdably 0niam<mted widi a box^wbod saucer fiOed 
ydih sawdust and a watfer-box cardbo^ri filled with red walbrs, 
and it forms the lowest stage of official style. It is there that the 
literature of the State has its beginning. 

Javert took a pen and a riieet of paper, and began to write. This 
is what he wrote: — 

A FEW OBSERVATIONS FOR THE GOOD OF THE SERVICE 

Tn the first place: I beg Monsieur le Pr^t to cast his eyes on this. 

‘Secondly: prisoners, on arriving after examinafion, take off their 
shoes and stand barefoot on the flagstones while they are being 
searched. Many of them cough on their return to prison. This 
entails hospital expenses. 

‘Ihirdly: the mode ei keeping track of a man with relays of 
police agents from distance to distance, is good, but, on impomnt 
occasions, it is requisite that at least two agents should never lose 
sight of each othor, so that, in case one agent should, for any cause, 
grow weak in his service, the other may supervise him and take 
his place. 

‘Fourthly: it is inexplicable why the special regulation of the 
prison of ihe Madelonettes interdicts the prisoner firom having a 
chair, even by paying for it. 

‘Fifthly: in the Maddonettes there are only two bars to the 
canteen, so that the canteen woman can touch the prisoners with 
her hand. 

‘Sixthly: the prisoners called barkers, who summon the other 
prisoners to the parlour, ftxrce the prisoner to pay them two sous 
to can his name distinctly. This is a ffieft. 

‘Seventhly: for a broken thread ten sous are withheld in the 
weaving shop; this is an abuse d the contractor, since the dbth 
is none the worse for it. 

‘Eighthly: it is annoying for visitors to La Force to be obJ^ed to 
travertin boys^ court in ordor to reach the parlour of Sainte- 
Marie^riSgyptiensie. 

^Ninthly: it is a fact timt any day gendarmes can be overheard 
rdatkg in thcHoouit-yasd of the {n^ecture the interrogations put 
by the to prisoneii. f<Hr a gemlarme, who shdxiAd be 

sworn to repeat what he has heard in the 

'iooin'ifA'grave''dbprder4'-< '' \ 

^Temhly: Mme, Hemy a an hcmest wmnan; her csmteen 
neat; but it is bad to have a woman keq) the wkdun; to the 
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trap of the secret cells. This is unwcE'thy of the G>nciergerie of a 
great civilization.’ 

Javert wrote tiiesc lines in his edimest and most cc»?rect chiro- 
^aphy, omitting a single comma, and making the paper 
screech under his pen. Below the last line he signed: , 

*Javert, 

‘Inspector of the jist class. 

‘The Post of the Place du Ghktelet. 

‘June 7th, 1832, about one o’clock in the niprning.’ 

Javert dried the fresh ink on the paper, folded it like ^ letter, 
sealed it, wrote on the back: Nate far the administration^ left it\pn the 
table, and quitted the post. The glazed and grated door tell to 
behind him. 

Again he traversed the Place du Gh&telet diagonally, regained 
the quay, and returned with automatic precision to the very point 
which he had abandoned a quarter of an hour previously, leaned on 
his elbows and found himself again in the same attitude on the same 
paving-stone of the parapet. He did not appear to have stirred. 

The darkness was complete. It was the sepulchral moment which 
foHows midnight. A ceiling of clouds concealed the stars. Not a 
single light burned in the houses of the city; no one was passing; 
aH of the streets and quays which could be seen were deserted; 
Notre-Dame and the towers of the Gourt-House seemed features of 
the night. A street lantern reddened the margin of the quay. The 
outlines of the bridges lay shapeless in the mist one behind the 
other. Recent rains had swollen the river. 

The spot where Javert was leaning was, it will be remembered, 
situated precisely over the rapids of the Seine, perpendicularly 
above that fomddable spiral of whirlpools which loose and knot 
themselves again like an endless screw. 

Javert bent his head and gazed. All was black. Nothing was to be 
distinguished. A sound of foam was audible; but the river could not 
be seen. At moments, in that dizzy depth, a gleam of light appeared, 
and undulated vaguely, water possesting the power of taking light 
no one knows whence, and converting it into a snake. The light 
vattished, and all become indistinct once more. Immensity seem^ 
thrown op<m tiiere. What lay below not water, it was a gulf. 
Tbsc^ wall of the quay, abrupt, confused, mingled with the vapours, 
instantly cxmcealed hW si^t, produced tite ^ect of an escarpmeit 
of t^ infini^ Nothir^ was tp be seen, but tbe hostile, chill of the 
water and die stale odour of the wet stones cotdd be felt. A tierce 
bra|th rose )from this abyss. The flood in tbe j^ver, divined ratiior 
tl^ii^f^cesved, the tragic whiiq>ering of the waves, the melancholy 
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vastness of the arches of the bridge, the imaginable fall into that 
gloomy void, into all dwt shadow was full of horrw. 

Javert remained motionless for several minutes, gazing at this 
opening of shadow; he considered the invisible with a fixity that 
resembled attention. The water roared. All at once he took off his 
hat and placed it on the edge of the quay. A momoit later, a tall 
black figure, which a belated passer-by in the distance might have 
taken for a phantom, appeared erect upon the parapet of the quay, 
bent ovCT towards the Seine, then drew itself up again, and fell 
straight down into the shadows; a dull splash followed; and the 
shadow alone was in the secret of the convulsions of that obscure 
form which had disappeared beneath the water. 




BOOK FIFTHS 

GRANDSON AND GRANDFATHER 


/. /n WHA the Tm with the Plaster Appms Agam 

Some tame after the events which we have just recorded^ Sieur 
Boulatruelle experienced a lively emotion. 

Sieur Boulatruelle was that road-mender of Montfermeil whom 
the reader has already seen in the gloomy parts of this book. 

Boulatruelle, as the reader may, perchance, recall, was a man 
who was occupied with divers and troublesome matters. He broke 
stones and damaged travellers on the highway. 

Road-mender and thief as he was, he cheiidxed one dream; he 
believed in the treasures buried in the forest of Montfermdl. He 
hoped some day to find the money in the earth at the foot of a tree; 
in the meanwhile, he lived to search the pockets of passers-by. 

Nevertheless, for an instant, he was prudent. He had just escaped 
neatly. He had been, as the reader is aware, picked up in Jondrette’s 
garret in company with the other rufiians. Utility of a vice: his 
drunkenness had been his salvation. The authorities had never been 
able to make out whether he had been there in the quality of a 
robber or a man who had been robbed. An order of noUe proseqm^ 
founded on his well authenticated state of intoxication on ihe 
evening of the ambush, had set him at liberty* He had taken to his 
heels. He had returned to his road firom Gagny to Lagny, to make, 
under administrative supervision, broken smne for the good of the 
state, with downcast mien, in a veiy pensive mood, his ardour for 
thefi: somewhat cooled; but he was addicted none the less tend^ly 
to the wine which had recmtly saved him. 

* As for the livdy emotion which he had e^i^rienced a short time 
after his return to hb road-mender’s turf'thatched cpt, here it Is: 

One m<Mning,Boulatr«dUc, white on his w^ as wab his wmit, to 

hk work, and possibly also to his ambush, a Httle before daybrealc, 
caught sis^t, through the branches of the trees, of a man, whose 
back he saw, but the diape of whose dftoidders,. as it seeiised 
to at that distance and in the early dnsk, wm not entteely 
unfiuniiiar to him r BoulatrueBe, although mtoodcated, had a coti^t 
and lucid memory^ a defisnsive arm that is indiiqasnsable to any one 
who is at all in confiict with legal mrder. 

‘Where ihe detaoe have 1 seen something like that man yonder?’ 
he said to himself. But he cptdd make himself no answer, e3«:ept1iha| 
the main resembled some one o£ whom his memory presivved a 
emilhs^'imo^ ''V/ 
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However, apart from the identity which he could not manage to 
catch, Boulatrudle put things toge^er and made calculations. This 
man did not belong in the country-side. He had just arrived there. 
On foot, evidently. No public conveyance passes through Mont- 
fermeil at that hour. He had walked all night. Whence came 
he? Not from a very great distant; for he had neither haver- 
sack, nor bundle. From Paris, no doubt. Why was he;in these 
woods? why was he there at such an hour? what had he come 
there for? \ 

Boulatruelle thought of the treasure. By dint of ransacking his 
memory, he recalled in a vague way that he had already, many 
years b^ore, had a similar alarm in connection >vith ^ man 
who product on him the effect that he might well be thlis very 
individual. ^ 

‘By the deuce,* said Boulatruelle, T*ll find him again. I’ll discover 
the parish of that parishioner. This prowler of Patron-Minette has 
a reason, and I’ll know it. People can’t have secrets in my forest if 
I don’t have a finger in the pie.’ 

He took his pick-axe which was very sharply pointed. 

‘There now,’ he grumbled, ‘is something that will search the 
earth and a man.* 

And, as one knots one thread to another thread, he took Up the 
line of march at his best pace in the direction which the man must 
follow, and set out across the thickets. 

When he had compassed a hundred strides, the day, which was 
already beginning to break, came to his assistance. Footprints 
stamped in the sand, weeds trodden down here and there, heather 
crushed, young branches in the brushwood bent and in the act of 
straightening themselves up again with the graceful deliberation 
of the arms of a pretty woman who stretches herself when she wakes, 
pointed out to him a sort of track. He followed it, then lost it. Time 
was flying. He plunged deeper into the woods and came to a sort of 
eminence. An early huntsman who was passing in the distance along 
a path, whistling the air of GuiUery, suggested to him the idea of 
citobing a tree. Old as he was, he was agile. There stood close at 
hand a beech-tree 6f great size, worthy of Htyrus and of Boula- 
truelle. Boulatruelle ascended ^e bee<^ as high as he was able. 

The idea was a good one. On scrutinizing the solitary waste on the 
side where the forest is thoroi^^hly entangled and wild, Boulatruelle 
suddenly eaught s^ht of his man. 

Hardly had he got his eye upon him when he lost sight of him. 

The man entered, or radiar, glkkd into, an open glade, at a 
^nsiderable dfrtance, masked by large trees, but with wUch 
Boulatrudle was p^ectly familiar,, on account of having noticed, 
near a large pile of porous stones, an ailing chestnut-tree bandai^ 
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with a sheet of zmc nailed directly upon the bark. This glade was 
the one whidi was finrinefly adled die Karu-bottom. The heap of 
stona, datined for no one knows what employment, which was 
visible there thirty years ago, is doubdess still thae. Nothii^ equals 
a heap of stona in Itu^^ty, unless it is a board fence, lliey are 
temporary eiqiedients. What a reason for lasting! 

Boulatruelle, with the rapidity of joy, dropp^ rather dian de'< 
scended from the tree. The lair was unearthed, the quadon now' 
was to seize the beast. That femous treasure of his dreams was 
probably thae. 

It was no small matter to reach that glade. By the beaten paths, 
which indulge in a diousand teasing zigzags, it required a good 
quarter of an hour. In a bee-line, through the undabrush, which is 
pauliarly dense, very thorny, and very aggressive in that locality, 
a full half hour was necessary. Boulatruelle committed the error of 
not comprehending this. He believed in the straight line; a 
respectable optical illusion which ruins many a man. The thidiet, 
bristling as it was, struck him as the best road. 

‘Let’s take to the wolves’ Rue de Rivoli,’ said he. 

Boulatruelle, accustomed to taking aooked courses, was on diis 
occasion guilty of the fault of going straight. 

He flung himself resolutely into the tangle of undergrowth. 

He had to deal with holly bushes, netdes, hawthorns, eglantines, 
thistles, and very irascible brambles. He was much lacerated. 

At the bottom of the ravine he found water which he was 
obl^ed to traverse. 

At last he reached the Blaru-bottom, after the lapse of forty 
minutes, sweatii^, soaked, breadtless, scratched, and ferocious. 

There was no one in die glade. Boulatruelle rushed to the heap 
of stones. It was in its place. It had not been carried off. 

As for the man, be had vanidied m the forest. He had made his 
escape. Wiere? in what direction? into what thicket? Impostible 
to guess. 

And, hcartrendii^ to say, there, behind the pile of stemes, in 
front of the tree with the sheet of zmc, was fi*sUy turned eardi, 
a pick-axe, abandoned or forgotten, and a hole. 

The hole was empty. 

‘Thief!’ shrieked Boulatruelle, diakir^ his fists at the btoBMm. 



Marius, Emerging fiam CwU War^ Mdses Ready far Domestic War 

For a loi% time, Marius was neither dead nor alive* For many 
weeb he lay in a fever accompanied by delirium, and by Werably 
grave cercbial symptoms, caused more by the shocks of the Wounds 
on the head than by the wounds themselves. \ 

He repeated Cosette’s name for whole nights in the melancholy 
baluacity <£ fever, and with the sombre obstinacy of agony. The 
eximit of some of die lesions presented a serious danger, the 8up> 
pikation of large wounds being always liable to become re«abs(^bcd, 
and consequendy, to kill the sick man, under certain atmospheric 
conditions; at every change of weather, at the slightest storm, the 
jdiyrician was uneasy. 

^Above dl things,* he repeated, *let the wounded man be sub- 
jected to no emotion.’ The dressing the wounds was complicated 
and difficult, the fixation of apparatus and bandages by cerecloths 
not having been invented as yet, at that epoch. Nicolette used up a 
sheet *as big as the ceiling* as she put it, for lint It was not without 
dfficulty that the chloruretted lotions and the nitrate of silver 
overcame die gangrene. As long as there was any danger, M. 
Gffienormand, sea^ in despair at his grandson’s piliow, was, like 
Marius, neither alive nor dead. 

Every day, and sometimes twice a day, a very well dressed 
genden^ with white hair,^uch was the description given by the 
porter,-— came to inquire about the wounded man, and left a large 
package of lint for the dressirgs. 

Fina%, on the 7th irf* September, four months to a day, after the 
somiwful n%ht when he hi^ been brought back to his grand&ther 
in a dying condition, the doctor declared diat he would answer for 
Marius. Gonvalesoence hegm. But Marius was forced to remain 
for two months mc^ stretched out on a long dbir, on account of 
theresults called up by the fracture ofbis colhW^bone. There always 
is a last wound lilm iSM which wiU not dose, and which probngs 
fhe dretrings indefioifedy, to the great annoyance of the sick person* 
this long Slness and this loig convaiescenoe sav^ him 
from all pursuit In France, diere is no wrath, not even dTa puUfc 
diaracter, which six months ^ not extingitidi. Revolts, in dm 
pteemst state of society, are so much tfad foult ci mreryois^ t^t th^ 
are iidbwed by a certain necxsrity of 

Lm us add, that the ineiaxisable Gsiqr^ orddr, whicli enjoined 
ikietors to Ib^ infonnatton iq;atnsf the womni^ havihg ^7 
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rag^, IMiblic o|)Ubii, and not ofnmoa dlko^ but tbc ^^fi g fint of 
all, die.i^Kiund^ were aiKi imtected by i3m iodipialicmi 

and, with the exception of those who had been prisoners in 
the very act of combat, the councils of war did not due to trouble 
any one* So Marius was left in peace. 

M. Gilloiormand first passed through all jaannor of anguish, and 
then through every form of ecstasy. It was found dhiicult to prevent 
his passing every night beside the wounded man; he had his big 
arm-chair to Marius* bedside; he required his daughter to ta^ the 
finest linen in the house for compresses and bimdages. Mademoiselle 
Gillenormand, tike a sage and riderly person, contrived to spare the 
fine linen, while allowing the grandfather to think that he was 
obeyed. M. Gillencumand would not permit anyone to explain to 
him, that for the prq>aration of lint batiste is not nearly so good as 
coarse Hnen, nor new linen as old linen. He was present a tall the 
dressings of the wounds from which Mademois^ Gill^nMumand 
modestly absented hersdf. When the dead flesh was cut nway 
with scissors, he said: ‘Aiel ale!* Nothing was more touching dian 
to see him with his gentle, senfle palsy, offer the wounded man a 
cup of his cooling-drau^t. He overwhelined the doctcn* with 
questions. He did not obsorve that he asked the same ones over and 
over again. 

On the day when the doctor aiuiounced to him that Marius was 
out of danger, the good man was in a delirium. He made his porter 
a present oi three louis. That evening, on his return to his own 
chamber, he danced a gavotte, using his thumb and forefizqt^ as 
castanets, and he sang following song: 


Jeanne est n4e k Fougdre, 
Vrai nid d*une berg^e; 
J’adore son jupon, 

Fripon. 


Amour, tu vis en elle; 

Gar c’est dans sa prundUe 
Que tu nsets ton caurquots, 
Narqmm! 

Moi, je la chante, et j*mibm, 
^ Mm que Diane inftnie, 
Jeanne ^ ses dtnx t6ions 
■ Ibetons. f 


* Jcaaateiiiaibwttat.iPqwigiSrg^atrwifagiihweNiiMitgXsdpttto p e tt i c o ^ 
tlWtt dwdMt m W; For "la is Iwr tiist thcni flMxa Uir 

Ag Itar IB 01 1 aloe 3tt>V aad X lovcb mam ilw& Diana haneU; Jcawa and Inrflina 
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Then be knelt upon a chair, and Basque, who was watchii^ 
him through the half-open door, made sure that he was praying. 

Up to that time, he had not bdieved in God. 

At each succeeding phase of improvement, which became more 
and more pronounced, the grandfather raved. He executed a 
multitude of mechanical actions full of joy; he ascended and de- 
scended the stairs, without knowing why. A pretty female nmghbour 
was amazed one morning at receiving a big bouquet; it was M. 
Gillenormand who had sent it to her. The husband made a jealous 
scene. M. Gillenormand tried to draw Nicolette upon his knees. He 
called Marius, ‘M. le Baron.* He shouted: ‘Long live the Republic!’ 

Every moment, he kept asking the doctor: ‘Is he no longer in 
danger?* He gaz^ upon Marius with the eyes of a grandmother. 
He brooded over him while he ate. He no longer knew himself, he 
no longer rendered himself an account of himself. Marius was the 
master of the house, there was abdication in his joy, he was the 
grandson of his grandson. 

In the state of joy in which he then was, he was the most vener- 
able of children. In his fear lest he might fatigue or annoy the con- 
valescent, he stepped behind him to smile. He was content, joyous, 
delighted, charming, young. His white locks added a gentle majesty 
to the gay radiance of his visage. When grace is mingled** with 
wrinkles it is adorable. There is an indescribable aurora in beaming 
old age. 

As for Marius, as he allowed them to dress his wounds and care 
for him, he had but one fixed idea: Gosette. 

ARer the fever and delirium had left him, he did not again 
prcmounce her name, and it might have been supposed that he no 
longer thought of her. He held his peace, precisely because his soul 
was there. 

He did not know what had become of Cosette; the whole affair 
of the Rue de la Chanvrerie was like a cloud in his memory; 
shadows that were almost indistinct, floated through his mind, 
£ponine, Gavroche, Mabeuf, the Th^ardiers, all his friends 
gloomily intermingled with the sme^e of the barricade; the strange 
passage of M. Fau<?hclevent through that adventure produced on 
him the effect of a puzzle in a tempest; he understood nothing 
connected with his own life, he did not know how nor by whom he 
had been saved, and no one of those afbund him knew this ; all diat 
they had been able to tell him was, that he had been brought home 
at night in a hackney-coach, to the Rue des Filles-du-Calvaire; 
past, present, future were nodiing more to him than ^e mist of a 
va^e idea; but in that fog there vm one hnmovat^ point, one 
ctor and precise outline, something made cd" granite, ^ resolution, 
a w31; to find Gosette once more. For him, due idea of && was 
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distinct firom the idea of Cosette. He had decreed in his heart that 
he would not accept the one without the other, and he was im- 
movably resolved to exact of any person whatever, who should 
desire to force him to live, — ^from this grandfather, from fate, from 
hell, — the restitution of his vanished Bden. 

He did not conceal from himself the fact that obstacles existed. 

Let us here emphasize one detail, he was not won over and was 
but little softened by all the solicitude and tenderness of his grand- 
father. In the first place, he was not in the secret; then, in his 
reveries of an invalid, which were still feverish, possibly, he dis- 
trusted this tenderness as a strange and novel thing, which had for 
its object his conquest. He remained cold. The grandfather abso- 
lutely wasted his poor old smile. Marius said to himself that it was 
all right so long as he, Marius, did not speak, and let things take 
their course; but that when it became a question of Cosette, he 
would find another face, and that his grandfather’s true attitude 
would be unmasked. Then there would be an unpleasant scene; a 
recrudescence of family questions, a confrontation of positions, 
every sort of sarcasm and all manner of objections at one and the 
same time, Fauchelcvent, Coupelevcnt, fortune, poverty, a stone 
about his neck, die future. Violent resistance; conclusion: a refusal. 
Marius stiffened himself in advance. 

And then, in proportion as he regained life, the old ulcers of his 
memory opened once more, he reflected again on the past, Colonel 
Pontmercy placed himself once more between M. Gillenormand 
and him, Marius, he told himself that he had no true kindness to 
expect from a person who had been so unjust and so hard to his 
father. And with health, there returned to him a sort of harshness 
towards his grandfather. The old man was gently pained by this. 
M, Gillenormand, without however allowing it to appear, observed 
that Marius, ever since the latter had been brought back to him 
and had regained consciousness, had not once called him father. It 
is true that he did not say ‘monsieur’ to him; but he contrived not 
to say either the one or the othw, by means of a certain way of 
turning his phrases. Obviously, a crisis was approaching. 

As almost always happens in such cases, Marius skirmished before 
giving batde, by way of proving himself. This is called ‘feeling the 
ground.’ One morning it came to pass that M. Gillenormand spdte 
slightingly of the Convention, apropos of a newspaper which had 
fallen into his hands, and gave vent to a RoyaHst harangue on 
Danton, Saint-Jfuste and Robespierre.— ‘The men of ’93 'were 
giants/ said Marius with severity. The old naan held hk peai^, and 
uttered not a sound during the remainder of that day. ^ 

Marius, who had always present to his mind the inftcaibiegj|i^^ . 
fether of his early yea^, intain^ed this silence ^ a 
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denicentrAtion of wrath, augured Brom it a hot conlltc^ and a^« 
mented hk preparadons far the itay in the Ihiuost recesses of his 
mind. 

He decided that, in case of a refusal, he would tear off his 
bandages, dislocate his collar-bone, that he would lay bare all the 
wounds which he had left, and would reject all food. ^ woun^ 
were his munitions of war. He would have Cosette or diei 

He awaited the propitious moment with the crafty patience of 
the sick. 

That moment arrived. 


5. Marius AtUBcis 

One day, M. Cilknormand, while his daughter was putting in 
carder to i^ials and cups on die marble of the commode, bent over 
Marius and said to him in his tenderest accents: *Look here, my 
little Marms, if I were in your place, I woidd eat meat now in 
preference to fish. A firied sole is excellent to begin a convalescence 
with, but a good cutlet is needed to put a sick man on his fe4t.^ 

Marius, who had almost entirely recovered his strength, collected 
the whole of it, drew himself up into a sittii^ posture, laid his two 
clenched fists on the sheets of his bed, looked his grandfather in the 
face, assumed a terrible air, and said: 

*This leads me to say something to you.’ 

-What k it?’ 

*That I wkh to marry.’ 

-Agreed,’ said hk grand&ther. — ^And he burst out laughing. 

-How agreed?* 

-Yes, a^xed. You shall have your little girl.’ 

Marius stunned and overwhelmed with the daasding shock, 
tremlded in every Umb. 

M« Gillenormand went on: 

-Yes you shall have her, that pretty little girl of yours. She comes 
every day in the shape of an old gentleman to inquire after you. 
Ever since you were wounded, she has passed her time in weeping 
and making lint. I have made inquiiM. She 1^^ in the Rue de 
I’Hoxnme Arme, No. 7. Ah! There we have it ! so you want herl 

Well, you shall have her. You’re caught You ammged your 
plot, ycni had said to yourself: — ‘T’m gping to sqpufy thk 
squsunky to.my grand&tiber, !to ^t mummy ef the itnd 

of pirectory, to tibat andent beau, to that Dorante turned 
be has indulged in hk fiivdities also, that he hai^ and he 
hsk hk love afiain, and hk grkettes and hk Cosettes; he has 
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made hk rustle^ he has had his \yings, he has eatoi of the brtad 
spring; he certadidy must remember it” Ah! you hike die codk- 
chafer by the horns. That’s good. I offer you a outlet and you answer 
me: “By the way, I want to marry.” There’s a transition for you! 
Ah! you reckoned on a bickering! You do not know that I am an 
old coward. What do you say to that? You arc vexed? You did not 
expect to find your grandfkther still more foolish than yourself, 
you are wasting the discourse which you meant to bestow upon me, 
Mr. Lawyer, and diat’s vexatious. Well, so much the worse, rage 
away. 1^11 do whatever you wish, and that cuts you short, imbecile! 
Listen. I have made my inquiries, I’m cunning too; she is charming, 
she is discreet, it is not true about the lancer, she has made heaps 
of lint, she’s a jewel, she adores you, if you had died, there would 
have bi^n three of us, her cofBn would have accompanied mine. 
1 have had an idea, ever since you have been better, of simply 
planting her at your bedside, but it is only in romances that young 
girls are brought to the bedsides of handsome young wounded men 
who interest them. It is not done. What would your aunt have said 
to it? You were nude three quarters of the time, my good fellow. 
Ask Nicolettc, who has not 1^ you for a nuHnent, if there was any 
possibility of having a woman here. And then, what would the 
doctor have said? A pretty girl does not cure a man of fever. In 
short, it’s all right, let us say no more about at, all’s said, all’s done, 
it’s all settled, take her. Such is my ferocity. You see, I perceived 
that you did not love me. I said to mysdf: “Here now, I have my 
little Cosette right under my hand, I’m going to give her to him, he 
will be obliged to love me a little then, or he must tell the reason 
why.” Ah! so you thought that the old xnan was going to storm, to 
put on a big voice, to shout no, and to lift his cane at all that aurora. 
Not a bit of it. Cosette, so be it; love, so be it; I ask nothing better. 
Pray take die trouble of getting married, sur. Be happy, my well- 
beloved child.’ 

That said, the old man burst forth into sobs. 

And he seized Marius’ head, and pressed it with both arms 
against hk breast, and both fell to weqping. This is om oi the farms 
of supreme happiness. 

‘Father!’ cried Marius. 

*Ah, m you love me!’ said the old man. 

An inefiable moment ensued. They were chdking and could not 
speak. 

At lengdi, die dd man slammmd: 

.‘Ckmef his mouth is mRtopped at last. He has smd: “Fathisr’^ 

.tome.*', 

Marios disengaged his head feom his grandfethnr^s armfly;iM 
iSaidget^:’ ' ; 
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‘But, &tiier, now that I am quite well, it seems to me that I 
might see her.’ 

‘Agreed again, you ^tall see her tomorrow.’ 

‘Father?’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Why not today?’ 

‘Well, today thoi. Let it be today. You have called m^ “&dier” 
three times, and it is worth it. I will attend to it. She shall be brought 
hither. Agmed, I tell you. It has already been put into warse Hiis 
is die ending of the elegy of the “Jeune Malade” by Andre Gh^er, 
by Andr6 Chenier whose throat was cut by the ras . . . by me giants 
of ’93.’ \ 

M. Gillenormand fancied that he detected a faint irowb on the 
part of Marius, who, in truth, as we must admit, was nq longer 
listening to him, and who was thinking far more of Cosette than 
of 1793. 

The grandfather, tremblii^ at having so inopportunely mtro- 
duced Andrd Ch^er, resumed pmcipitately: 

‘Cut his throat is not the word, llie fact is that the great revo* 
lutionary geniuses, who were not malicious, that is incontestable, 
\^o were heroes, pardi! found that Andr6 Chenier embarrassed 
them stBnewhat, and they had him guillot . . . that u to sayi those 
great men on the 7th of Ihermoidor, besought Andr^ Ch6nier, m 
the interests of public safety, to be so good as to go . . .’ 

M. Gillenonnand, clutched by the throat by his own phrase, 
could not proceed. Mng able neither to finish it nor to retract it, 
while his ^ughter arranged the pillow behind Marius, who was 
overwhelmed with so many emotions, the old man rushed headlong, 
widi as much rapidity as his age permitted, from the bed-chamber, 
yhut the door Miind him, and, purple, choking and foaming at 
the mouth, his eyes starting from his head he found himself nose 
to nose with honest Basque, who was bladdng boots in the anteroom. 
He adzed Basque by the collar, and shouted full in his &ce in fury: 
— ‘By the hundred thousand Javottes of the devil, those ru£Bans 
did assassinate him!’ 

•Who, sir?’ 

‘Andr^ Ghdueri’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Basque in alarm. 



MademoisdU GiUenormand Ends by No Longer Thinking it n 
Bad Thing That M, Fauchelevent Should Have Entered wUh Something 
Under His Arm 

CosETTE and Marius beheld each other once more. What that 
interview was like we decline to say. There are things which one 
must not attempt to depict; the sun is one of them. 

The entire family, including Basque and Nicolette, were assem- 
bled in Marius’ chamber at the moment when Gosctte entered it. 

Precisely at that moment, the grandfather was on the point of 
blowing his nose; he stopped short, holding his nose in his handr 
kerchief, and gazing over it at Oosette: 

She appeared on the threshold; it seemed to him that she was 
surround^ by a glory. 

‘Adorable 1’ he exclaimed. 

Then he blew his nose noisily. 

Cosette was intoxicated, delighted, frightened, in heaven. She 
was as thoroughly alarmed as any one can be by happiness. She 
stammered all pale, yet Bushed, she wanted to Bing honself into 
Marius’ arms, and dared not. Ashamed of loving in the presence of 
all these people. People are pitiless towards happy lovers; they 
remain when the latter most desire to be left alone. Lovers have 
no need of any people whatever. 

With Cosette, and behind her, there had entered a man with 
vihite hair who was grave, yet smiling, though with a vs^e and 
heartrending smile. It was ‘Monsieur Fauchelevent’ ; it was Jean 
Valjean. 

He was very well dressed, as the porter had said, entirely in blacky 
in perfectly new garments, and with a white cravat. 

The porter was a thousand leagues from recognizix^ in this 
correct bourgeois, in this probable notary, the fear-inspirir^ 
bearer of the corpse, who had sprung up at his door on the nigli^ 
of the 7th of June, tattered, muddy, hideous, haggard, his face: 
ma^ed in blood and mire, supportu^ in his arms die laintinf 
Marius; still, his porter’s scent was arou^. When M. Fauchelevent , 
arrived with Cosette, the porter had not been afade to refrain from, 
communicating to his wife this aside: ‘I don’t know why it is, but : 
I can’t help fancying that I’ve seen that face before.’ \ 

bf . Fau<^elevent in Marius’ chamber, retnsdx^ apart new t^, j 
door. He had under his arm a package which bca^e conindembte^ ; 
resemblance to an octavo volume enveloped in paper, The' 
lofnng.paper was of a greenish hue, and af^peared ^ beim 
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*t>oes the gentleman always have books like that und^ his arm?* 
Mademoisdie Gillehomumd, who did not like books, demanded in 
a low tone of Nicolette. 

*Wdl,’ retorted M. Gillenormand, who had overheard her, in 
the same tone, ^he’s a learned man. What then? Is that his fault? 
Monsieur Boulard, one of my acquaintances, never walked out 
without a book under his arm either, and he always had soi^e old 
vdume hugged to his heart like that.* 

And, wri^ a bow, he said alound: 

^Monsieur Tranc^elevent . . .* 

Father Gillencurmand did not do it intentionally, but inattei^tion 
to proper names was an aristocratic habit of his. 

‘Monsieur Tranchelevent, I have the honour of asking yau\ on 
bdialf of my grandson, Baron Marius Pontmercy, for the hand of 
Mademoiselle.’ 

Monsieur Tranchelevent bowed. 

‘Ihat’s settled,’ said the grandfather. 

And, turning to Marius and Ck}sette, with both arms extended in 
blessing, he cried: 

Tennission to adore each other!’ 

They did not require him to repeat it twice. So much the wor^t 
the chirping began. They talked low. Marius, resting on his elbow 
on his reclining chair, C^ette standing beside him. ‘Oh, heavens!’ 
murmured CkMtte, ‘I see you once again! it is thou! it is you! The 
idea of going and fitting like that! But why? It is horrible. I have 
been dead for four months. Oh I how wicked it was of you to go to 
that battle! What had I done to you? I pardon you, but you will 
never do it again. A little while ago, when they came to t^ us to 
come to you, I still thought that 1 was about to die, but it was from 
joy. I was so sad! I have not taken the time to dress myself, I must 
Br^^hten people with my looks! What wili your relatives say to see 
me in a cnmtpled collar? Do speak! You let me do all the talking. 
We are still in the Rue de THomme Armd It seems that your 
shoulder was tenible. They toM me that you could put your fist 
in iti And th^, it seems that they cut your flesh with the scissors. 
That is fl^htfoL 1 have ctied till 1 have no eyes left It is queer that 
a peariion can sufler like that. Your grandflither has a very ktndly 
air* Don’t di^drb yoursdf, don’t rise qn your dbow, you will 
yourself. Oh! how happy I am! So our utdiappiness is over! 
l am quite ibe&h. I had things to say to you, and I no longer know 
m the least what they were. Do you sdll love me? We live in 
Riic de ITlomme Arme. There is no garden. I made lint 
time; stay, sir^ lot^, it is your &ult, 1 have a callmhi on my 
^lUigers.’ 

''^A^^gdrsasd'Marimi;' , 
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word mlheknguagewhidica!utDtbe%^R oiit^ 
No other word could resist the merciless use which lovers miihe of it. 

Then as there wore spectators, they paused and said not a word 
more, contenting themselves widx sofdy touching each oher’s hands. 

M. Gillenormand turned towards those who were in the room 
and cried: 

‘Talk loud, die rest of you. Make a nobe, you people behind the 
scenes. Gome, a litde uproar, the deuce! so that the chikhrbi can ' 
chatter at their ease.’ 

And, approaching Marius and Gosette, he said to them in a very 
low voice: 

*Gall each other thou. Don’t stand on ceremony.’ 

Aunt Gfllenormand looked on in amazement at this inm>tion 
of light in her elderly household. There was nothing aggressive 
about this amazement; it was not the least in the world like the 
scandalized and envious glance of an owl at two turtle-doves, it 
was the stupid eye of a poor innocent seven and filty years of age; 
it was a life which had been a failure at that triumph, love. 

’Mademoiselle Gillenormand senior,’ said her father to her, *I 
told you that this is what would happen to you.* 

He remained silent for a moment, and then added: 

’Look at the happiness of othm.’ 

Then he turned to Gosette. 

’How pretty she is! how pretty she is! She’s a Greuze. So you are 
going to have that all to yoursdf, you scamp! Ah! my rogue, you 
arc gettii:^ off nicely with me, you are happy; if I were not fifteen 
years too old, we would fight with swords to see which of us should 
have her. Gome now! I am in love with you, mademoiselle. It’s 
perfectly simple. It is your right. You are in the right. Ah! what a 
sweet, charming little wedding this will make! Our parish is Saint* 
Denis du Saint Sacrament, but I vnii get a dispensation so that you 
can be married at Saint-Paul. The church a better. It was bmlt by 
the Jesuits. It is more coquettish. It is opposite the fountidtn of 
Cardinal de Birague. The masterpiece Jesuit aTchitectme is tti 
Namur. It is called Saint-Loup. You must go there afler ycm are 
married. It is worth the journey. Mademoiselle, 1 am quite 
mind,'! think ought to marry, that b what d)ey are madfe fbr. 
There b a certain Sainte-Gathetine whom 1 should alwa^^like to 
see uncoiffisd.* It’s a fine thing to mnain a spinstdr, but it b i^hOly,: 
The Bible says: Multiply. In c^er to save the people, Jeam^ < 

b needed; but m order to make people, what b needed b 
Goose. So, marry, my beauties. 1 reaBy do not see the tbe in 
remaining a ty^inster! I know that they have their chapel apart in 
the thurch, and that they fall back on the Society of the Virgiit'; 

^ In nlluikm to the cxprenlon, SdMU-CnUuHmt 'to remain 'unmacewiS.* 
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bttt5 sapristi, a handsome husband, a fine fellow, and at the expi- 
ration of a year, a b^, blond brat who nurses lustily, and who>]m 
line rolls of fat in his thighs, and who musses up your breast in 
handfuls with his little rosy paws, laughing the while like the dawn, 
— rthat^s better than holding a candle at vespers, and chanting 
Tvrris ebumeaP 

The grandfather executed a pirouette on his eightyWear-old 
heels, and began to talk again like a spring that has broken loose 
once more: 

Ainsi, bornant les cours de tes r^asseries, 

Alcippe, il est done vrai, dans peu tu te maries. ♦ 

‘By the wayl* 

‘What is it, father?* 

‘Had not you an intimate friend?* 

‘Yes, Gourfeyrac.’ 

‘What has become of him?* 

‘He is dead.* 

*That is good.’ 

He seated himself near them, made Gosette sit down, and look 
their four hands in his aged and wrinkled hands: 

‘She is exquisite, this darling. She’s a masterpiece, this Gosette ! 
She is a very little girl and a very great lady. She will only be a 
Baroness, which is a come down for her; she was born a Marquise, 
What eyelashes she has! Get it well fixed in your noddles, my 
children, that you are in the true road. Love each other. Be foolish 
about it. Love is the folly of men and die wit of God. Adore each 
oilier. Only,* he added, suddenly becoming gloomy, ‘what a mis- 
fortune! It has just occurred to me! More than half of what I 
possess is swallowed up in an annuity; so long as I live, it will not 
matter, but after my death, a score of years hence, ah! my poor 
children, you will not have a sou! Your beautiful white hands, 
Madame la Baronne, will do the devil the honour of pulling him 
by die tail.* f 

At this point they heard a grave and tranquil voice say: 

‘Mademoiselle Euphrasie Fauchelevent possesses six hundred 
dioqsand francs.’ 

It was the voice of Jean Valjean. 

So far he had not uttered a single word, no one seemed to be 
wmre that he was there, and he had remained, standing erect and 
iwdonless^ l^ind all these happy peof^e. 

^ Thm, heiMias in Uie ooune of tliy wxmng»t, Aidpini*, it k true Uiat a»o«i 'wilt ynA 
M lonf 

t Twif U k vmf, ‘to live aoa> hand to mootfa.* 
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^What has Mademoiselle Euphrasie to do with the question?* 
inquired the startled grandfather. 

*1 am idle/ replied Cosette. 

*Six hundred thousand francs?’ resumed M. Gillenormand. 

’Minus fourteen or fifteen thousand francs, possibly,’ said Jean 
Valjean. 

And he laid on die table the package which Mademoiselle 
Gillenormand had mistaken for a book. 

Jean Valjean himself opened the package; it was a bundle of 
bank-notes. They were turned over and counted. There were five 
hundred notes for a thousand francs each, and one hundred and 
sixty-eight of five hundred. In all, five hundred and eighty-four 
thousand francs. 

’This is a fine book,’ said M. Gillenormand. 

’Five hundred and eighty-four thousand francs!’ murmured the 
aunt 

’This arranges things well, does it not, Mademoiselle Gille- 
normand senior?’ said die grandfather. ’That devil of a Marius has 
ferreted out the nest of a millionaire grisette in his tree dreams! 
Just trust to the love affairs of young folks now, will you! Students 
find studentesses with six hundred thousand firancs. Gherubino 
works better than Rothschild.’ 

’Five hundred and eighty-four thousand francs!’ repeated 
Mademoiselle Gillenormand, in a low tone. ’Five hundred and 
eighty-four! one might as well say six hundred thousand!’ 

As for Marius and Cosette, they were gazing at each other while 
this was going on; they hardly heeded this detail. 


5. Deposit Your Mon^ in a Forest Rather than with a NoUay 

The reader has, no doubt, understood, without necessitating a 
lengthy explanation, that Jean Valjean, after the Ghampmatmeu. 
allair, had been able, thanks to his fi^ escape of a few days* 
duration, to come to Paris and to withdraw in season, from ^ 
hands of Lafiitte the sum earned by him, under the name of 
Monsieur Madeleine, at MonUreuil-sur-Mer; and^ that feaudng that ' 
he might be recaptured, — ^whkh eventually happened'^e ha4 
buried and hidden that sum in the forest of Montfenneil^ in .tlm ; 
locality known as the ^aru-bottom. The sum, 8|a hutuk^, 
thirty thousand frano^ all in bank-bills, was not very and^^ 

was contained in a bex; only, in order to preserve ^e han from 
dampness, he had placed it in a coffer filled with chestnut shavings. 
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In same eoffer lie had placed hit odier treasures, the &ish<^’t 
candlesticks. It wiU be remembered that he had carrM off ,^e 
candlesticks when he made his escape from MontreifitHSur-Mer, 
The man seen one evening for, the fimt time by Boulalruelle, was 
Jeim Valjean. Later om every time that Jean Valjean n^ed 
money, he went to get it in the Blaru*bottom« Hence the absences 
which we have mentioned. He had a pickaxe somewhere in the 
heather, in a hiding-place known to himself alone. When he beheld 
Marius convalescent, feeling that the hour was at hand, whin that 
money might prove of service, he had gone to get it; it was he 
again, whcan Boulabruelle had seen in the wo^s, but on this 
occasion, in the morning instead of in the evening. Boulatmelle 
inherited his pickaxe. ^ \ 

The actual sum was five hundred and eighty-four thousand, \hve 
hundred francs. Jean Valjean withdrew the five hundred francs 
for himself. — ‘We shall see hereafter,* he thought. 

The difference between that sum and the sixhundred and thirty 
dxousand francs withdrawn from Laffitte represented his expendi- 
ture in ten years, from 1823 to 1833. The five years of his stay in the 
convent had cost only five thousand francs. 

Jean Valjean set the two candlesticks on the chimney-piece, 
whrire they glittered to the great admiration of Toussaint. j 
Moreover, Jean Valjean Imew that he was delivered from javert. 
The atory had been tdd in his presence, and he had verified the 
&ct in the ManUewr^ how a police inspector named Javert had been 
found drowned under a boat belonging to some laundresses, between 
the Pont au Change and the Pont-Neuf, and that a writing lefl 
by this man, otherwise irreproachable and highly esteemed by his 
superiors, pointed to a fit of mental abmation and a suicide. — 
Tn fact,* thought Jean Valjean, ‘since he left me at liberty, once 
having got me in his power, he must have been already mad.* 

6 . Tm Old Mm Do Em^thing^ Each One Afier His Own 
Fashwn, to Hender Cosette Ha^ 

Ev^ynnNO was made ready frnr the wedding. Ihe doctor, on being 
CQi^ted,^de<dared tk^t it mi|^t take |dace in l^lxruary. It was 
diebi l^embep:. A few ravishing weeks olf perfect Imppiness passed^ 
grand&ther was not the least happy of thm allvHe re- 
iiiajii^ fiar a (|uarter of an hour at a ^3^^ garii^ at Gosetle. 

*Tlie wondonfiii, beautiful he riie has sq 

sweet and good an air i eke is, without excqpdbn, Ihe ipost cbaiming 
girl that 1 have ever seen In my life, hndse on, she'll have vinueft . 
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witii an odoti^ of violets. How gracei^l i one cannot live od^erwise 
than nobly with such a creature. Mariu$» my boy, you are a Baron; 
you arc rkh, don’t go to pettifogging, I beg of you/ 

Coeette and Marius had passed abruptly from the sepidchre to 
paradise. Hie transition had not been softened, and they wotdd 
have been stunned, had they not been dazzled by it. 

‘Do you undewtand anythi^ about it?* said Marius to Gosctte. 

‘No,’ replied Cknette, ‘but k seems to me that the good God is 
caring for us/ 

Jean Valjean did everything, smoothed away every difficulty; 
arranged everything, made everything easy. He hastened towards 
Cosette’s happiness with as much ^our, and, apparently with as 
much joy, as Cbsette herself. 

As he had been a mayor, he imderstood how to solve that delicate 
problem, with the secret of which he alone was acquainted, Cosette’s 
civil status. If he were to announce her origin bluntly, it might 
prevent the marriage, who knows? He extricated Cosette from all 
difficulties. He concocted for her a family of dead people, a sure 
means of not encountering any objections. Cosette was die only 
scion of an extinct frmily; Cosette was not his own daughter, but 
the daughter of the other Fauchelevent. Two brothers Fauchc;levent 
had been gardeners to the convent of the Fetit-Picus. Inquiry was 
made at that convent; the very best information and the most 
respectable references abound^; the good nuns, not very apt and. 
but little inclined to fathom questions of paternity, and not attaching 
any importance to the matter, had never understood exaedy of 
which of the two Fauchelevents Cosette was the daughter* ^ey 
said what was wanted and they said it with zeal. An ^icte dt nokHM 
was drawn up. Cosette became in the eyes of the law, MademoK 
selle Euphrasie Fauchelevent. She was declared an orphan, boffin 
father and mother being dead. Jean Valjean so arranged it that 
he was appointed, under the name of Fauchelevent, as Cosette’s 
guardian, with M. Gillenormand as supervising guardian over 
him. 

As fer the five hundred and ^^ty thousand francs, diey consti*^ 
tuted a legacy bequeathed to Go^te by a dead person, who de^tired 
to reiimin unknown. The origkial legacy had consisted of five 
hundred and ninety*fbur thousand francs; but ten thousand .francs 
had been expended on the education of MademoiseBe Euphrasie,. 
five thousand francs of tfaat amount having bem paid to the ceipvmt.. 
This legacy, deposited in the hands of n.thfrd past$r, was jfo 
tu^ledovermC^tteathermajo^,QratthedAmoflmma»g|l^^^ . 
This, taken as a whole, was very acceptalide, ns : 

peredve, espedhlly wbem the sum due was half a j 

were scmiepecuBerities here and there. It is true, but they woe hot 
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lao^Gcd; one of the interested parties had his eyes blindfolded by 
love, the others by the six hundred thousand francs. 

Gosette learned that she was not the daughter of that old man 
whom she had so long called father. He was merely a kinsman; 
another Fauchelevent was her real father. At any o^er time this 
would have broken her heart. But at the ineffable moment which 
she was then passing through, it cast but a slight shadow^ a faint 
dioud, and she was so full of joy that the cloud did not last long. She 
had Marius. The young man arrived, the old man was effaced; 
auch is life. \ 

And then, Gosette had, for long years, been habituated to seeing 
enigmas around her; every being who has had a mysterious; child- 
hood, is always prepared for certain renunciations. \ 

Nevertheless, she continued to call Jean Valjean: Father. \ 
Gosette, happy as the angels, was enthusiastic over Father Gille- 
normand. It is true that he overwhelmed her with gallant compli- 
ments and presents. While Jean Valjean was building up for Gosette, 
a normal situation in society and an unassailable status, M. Gille- 
normand was superintending the basket of wedding gifts. Nothing 
so amused him as being magnificent He had given to Gosette a robe 
of Binche guipure which had descended to him from his pwn 
grandmother. ‘ 

^These fashions come up again,’ said he, ‘ancient things are the 
rage, and the young women of my old age dress like the old women 
of my childhood.’ 

H<^ rifled his respectable chests of drawers in Goromandel 
lacquer, with swelling fronts, which had not been opened for 
years. 

‘Let us hear the confession of these dowagers,’ he said, ‘let us see 
what they have in their paunches.’ He noisily violated the pot- 
bdlied drawers of all wives, of aU his mistresses and of all his grand- 
mothers. Pekins, damasks, lampas, painted moires, robes of shot 
gros de Tours, India kerchiefs embroidered in gold that could be 
washed, dauphines without a right or wrong side, in the piece, 
Genoa and Alengon point lace, parures in antique goldsmith’s 
weak, ivory bon-bon boxes ornamented with microscopic battles, 
gewgaws and ribbons — ^he lavished everything on Gosette. 
Gosette, amazed, desperately in love with Marius, and wild with 
gratitude towarch M. Gillenormand, dltamed of a happiness with- 
out limit clothed in satin and velvet Her wedding basket seemed 
to her to be upheld by seraphim. Het soul ftew out into the azure 
depths, with wings of Mechlin lace. 

The intoxication the lovers was only equalled, as we have 
already said, by the ecstasy the grandfadier^ A sort of flourish of 
tnmopets went on in the Rue des Filles*4u-Galvaire. 
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Every morning, a fresh offering of bric«^»brac from the grand- 
father to Gosette, All possible knickknacks glittered around her. 

One day Marius, who was fond of talking gravely in the midst of 
his bliss, said, apropos of I know not what incident: 

*The men of the revolution are so great, that they have the 
prestige of the ages, like Cato and like Phocion, and each one of 
them seems to me an antique memory.’ 

*Moire antique!’ exclaimed the old gentleman. ’Thanks, Marius. 
That is precisely the idea of which I was in search.’ 

An on the following day, a magnificent dress of tea-rose coloured 
moire antique was added to Gosette’s wedding presents. 

From these fripperies, the grandfather extracted a bit (^wisdom. 

’Love is all very well; but there must be something else to go 
with it. The useless must be mingled with happiness. Happiness is 
only the necessary. Season that enormously with the superfluous 
for me. A palace and her heart. Her heart and the Louvre. Her 
heart and the grand waterworks of Versailles. Give me my shep- 
herdess and try to make her a duchess. Fetch me Phyllis crowned 
with corn-flowers, and add a hundred thousand francs income. 
Open for me a bucolic perspective as far as you can see, beneath a 
marble colonnade. I consent to the bucolic and also to the fairy 
spectacle of marble and gold. Dry happiness resembles dry bread. 
One eats, but one does not dine. I want the superfluous, the useless, 
the extravagant, excess, that which serves no purpose. 1 remember 
to have seen, in the Gathedral of Strasburg. a clock, as tall as a three- 
story house which marked the hours, which had the kindness to 
indicate the hour, but which had not the air of being made for that; 
and which, after having struck midday, or midnight, — midday, the 
hour of the sun, or midnight, the hour of love, — or any other hour 
that you like, gave you the moon and the stars, the earth and the 
sea, birds and fishes, Phoebus and Phoebe, and a host of things 
which emerged from a niche, and the twelve apostles, and the 
Emperor Gharles the Fifth, and £ponme, and Sabinus, and a 
throng of little gilded goodmen, who j^yed on the trumpet to 
boot. Without reckoning ddidous chimes which it springided 
through the air, on every occasion, without anyone’s knowing why. 
Is a petty bald clock-face whichmerely tells the hour equal to that? 
For my part, I am of the opinion of the big dock of Strasburg, 
and I prefer it to the cuckoo clock from ftie Black Forest’ 

M. GiUenormand talked nonsense in connection with the wed- 
ding, and all the ftipperies of the eighteenth centmy passed pdl- 
mell through) his dithyrambs. 

’You are ignorant ck* the art of festivals. You do not know hOw to 
organize a of ei^oym^t in thb age,’ he exdaime4 ^Your 
ninete^enth c^tury is It lacks exems. It ignores the rkh^ U 
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igmora the noble. In everything it » deann^Even, Your third 
estate is insipid, colofirrless, c^onrless^ End shapdess. The dreaim of 
your bomgeois who set up, as they express it: a pretty boudbir 
freshly decorated, violet ebony and calico. Make away! Make wayi 
the Sieur Curmudgeon is marrying Mademoiselle Clutch-penny. 
SumptuQusness and splendour. A Wis d*or has been stu<^ to a 
candle. There's the epoch for you. My demand is that 1 
from it beyond the Sarmatians. Ah! in 1787, 1 predicted 
was lost, from the day when I beheld the Due de Rohan, 
de Ldon, Due de Cbabot, Due de Montbazon, Marquis de 
Vicomte de Thousurs, peer of France, go to 
tapecu! That has boine its fruits. In this century, men 
business, they gamble on 'Change, they win money, they are 
Pec^^ take care of their surfaces and varnish them; every 
dieted as though just out of a band-box, washed, soaped, scraped, 
shaved, combed, waked, smoothed, rubbed, brushed, cleaned on 
the outside, irreproachable, polish^ as a pebble, discreet, neat, 
and at the same time, death of my life, in the dq>ths of their con- 
sci^ces they have dung-heaps and cess-pools that are enough to 
make a cow-herd who blows his nose in his fingers, recoil. I grant 
to this age the device; *Dirty Cleanliness.’ Don't be vexed, Marius, 
give me permission to speak; 1 say no evil of the people as you ice, 
1 am always harping on your people, but do look favourably on 
my dealing a bit of a slap to die bourgeoisie. I belong to it He who 
loves well lashes wdlL Thereupon, 1 say plainly, that nowadays 
people marry, but that they no longer know how to marry. Ah ! it 
is true, I regret the grace of the ancient manners. I regret every- 
^ing about them, dieir elegance, their chivalry, those courteous 
and delicate ways, that joyous luxury which every one possessed, 
snsBic fbnniag part of the wedding, a symphony above stairs, a 
beating of drums bdbw stairs, the dsmees, the joyous faces round 
the table, the fine^tpun gallant compliments, tiie songs, the fire- 
works, the frank laughter, the devil's own row, the huge knots of 
rfrtimn. I r^;ret the bride's garter. The Isride’s garter is cousin to the 
girdle of Venus. On what docs the war of Troy turn? On Helen's 
garter, parbleu! Why. did tiiey fight, why did Diomed the divine 
breik; over the head -cti* Meriones that great braaen hehnet of ten 
poims? why did Achilles and Hector hm each other up with vast 
ktoiVB of tiieir lances? Because Hdtm allowed Baris to talm her 
garter* With Cosette's garter, Homer would cpi^iUruct iiscIUad. He 
woidd put in his poem, a loquacious dd fellow, like m^ and he 
umdd caiA hhn Nestqr. My friends, in bygtme days, in those amiable 
of yosm, peopfemarrled wipdy; tb^y had agqod ccmtraot, and 
tia^ a good carouse. As soou as had tidken his 
Gm entereci But, in isopth! stomach, is an 
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agro^ble beast vdiich. demands its due^ atxd wants to have 
its wedding also. People supped weU» and had at table a beautiful 
neighbour without a guimpe so that her throat was only moddratdiy 
concealed. Oh! the large laughing mouths, and how gay we. wore 
in those days! youth was a bouquet; every young man terminated 
in a branch of lilacs or a tuft of roses; whether he was a shepheid or 
a warrior; and if, by chance, one was a captain of dragoons, one 
found means to call oneself Florian. People thought much of looking 
well. They embroidered and tinted themselves. A bourgeois had the 
air of a flower, a Marquis had the air of a precious stone. People had 
no straps to their boots, they had no boots. They were spruce, 
shining, waved, lustrous, fluttering, dainty, coquettish, which did 
not at all prevent their wearing swords by their sides. The hum- 
ming-bird has beak and claws. That was the day of the GallafU 
Indies* One of the sides of that century was delicate, the other was 
magnificent; and by the green cabbages 1 people amu^ themselves. 
To-day, people are serious. The bourgeois is avaricious, the hour** 
geoise is a prude; your century is unfortunate. People would drive 
away the Graces as being too low in the neck. Alas! beauty is con- 
cealed as though it were ugliness. Since the revolution, everything, 
including the ballet-dancers, has had its trowsers; a mountebank 
dancer must be grave; your rigadoons are doctrinarian. It is neces- 
sary to be majestic. People would be greatly annoyed if they did not 
carry their chins in their cravats. The ideal of an urchin cf twenty 
when he marries, is to resemble M. Royer-Gollard. And do you 
know what one arrives at with that majesty? at being petty. Learn 
this: joy is not only joyoiis; it is great. But be in love gayly then, 
what the deuce! marry, when you marry, with fever and gidcliness, 
and tumult, and the nproar of happiness! Be grave in church, well 
and good. But, as soon as the mass is finish^, sarpejoul you must 
make a dream whirl around the bride. A marriage should be royal 
and chimerical; it should promenade its ceremony ftom the cathe- 
dral of Rheims to the pagexia of Chanteloup. I have a honw of a 
paltry wedding, ycntrcgoulettc! be in Olympus fear that one day^ 
at least Be one of the go^. Ah! pec^le mi^t sylphs. Games ax^ 

Laughter, aighaspides; they aresMpids. My friends, every rec^dy 
made bridegroom ought to be I^incc Aldobrandini. Profit by that 
unique minute in life to soar away to the eao^pyrean ii4lh the swans 
and tbf eagles, even if you dp have to fall on die morrw into 
the bmirgeoisfe of the frogs. Don’t econoxnm on 1^ nuptials, do 
not prune of thexr splendor; don’t Bcnxop on the day wh^.ypu 
beam, the wedding is not the boiiUMkeeping^ Oh! if X wore to 
out my/ancy, it would be gallant, viclins would be heard uypdbr 
the trees, ttoe, is my prbgramxne; sky-yiie and silver. 1 w^uld 
mingle with the festival tibe rural divinities^ I would, omy^ 
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Dryads and the Nereids. Hie nuptials of Amphitrite, a rosy cloud, 
nymphs with well-dressed lodes and entirdy naked, an Acade- 
mician offering quatrains to the goddess, a chariot drawn by 
xharine monsters. 

Triton trottait devant, et timit de sa conque 
Des sons si ravissants qu*il ravissait quiconque! * 

— ^there's a festive programme, there’s a good one, or elscl I know 
nothing of such matters, deuce take itl’ 

While the grandfather, in full lyrical effusion, was listdhing to 
himself, Cosette and Marius grew intoxicated as they gazed freely 
at each other. 

Aunt Gillenormand surveyed all this with her imperturbable 
placidity. Within the last five or six months she had experienced a 
certain amount of emotions. Marius returned, Marius brought back 
bleeding, Marius brought back from a barricade, Marius dead, 
then living, Marius reconciled, Marius betrothed, Marius wedding 
a poor girl, Marius wedding a millionairess. The six hundred 
thousand francs had been her last surprise. Then, her indifference 
of a girl taking her first communion returned to her. She went 
regularly to service, told her beads, read her euchology, mun|bled 
Aves in one comer of the house, while I love you was being whispered 
in the other, and she beheld Marius and Cosette in a vague way, 
like two shadows. The shadow was herself. 

There is a certain state of inert asceticism in which the soul, 
neutralized by torpor, a stranger to that which may be designated 
as the business of living, receives no impressions, either human, or 
pleasant or painful, with the exception of earthquakes and cata- 
strophes. This devotion, as Father Gillenormand said to his daughter, 
corresponds to a cold in the head. You smell nothing of life. Neith^ 
any bad, nor any good odour. 

Moreover, the six hundred diousand francs had settled the elderly 
spinster’s indecision. Her father had acquired the habit of taking 
her so little into account, that he had not consulted her in the matter 
of consent to Marius’ marriage. He had acted impetuously, accord- 
ing to his wont, having, a despot-turned slave, but a single thought, 
—to satisfy Marius. As for the aunt, — it had not even occurred to 
him that ^e aimt existed, and that she could have an opinion of 
bar own, and, sheep as she was, this had vexed her. l^mewhat 
resentful in her inmost soul, but impassible externally, she had said 
to hersdf : ^My father has setded the question of die marriage widi- 
but reference to me; I shall settle the question of the ixdieritan^ 

* Tfiioii on before, end drew firom bb ooacfa-dieS toundt to rwddiiag that he 

iiwiHwWa cwvjmcs 
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without consulting him.’ She was lich, in fact, and her father was 
not. She had reserved her decision on this point It is probable, 
that, had the match beoi a poor one, she would have left him poor, 
‘So much the worse for my nephew! he is wedding a beggar, let 
him be a beggar himself!^ But Cette’s half*million pleased the aunt 
and altered her inward situation so fas as this pair of lovers were 
concerned. One owes some consideration to six htmdred thousand 
francs, and it was evident that she could not do otherwise than 
leave her fortune to these young people, since they did not need it. 

It was arranged that die couple should live with the grandfather 
— M. Gillenormand insisted on resigning to them his chamber, the 
finest in the house. — ‘That will make me young again,’ he said. 
Tt’s an old plan of mine. I have always entertained the idea of 
having a wedding in my chamber.’ 

He furnished diis chamber widi a multitude of elegant trifles. 
He had the ceiling and walls hung with an extraordinairy stuff, 
which he had by him in the piece, and which he believed to have 
emanated from Utrecht, with a buttercup-coloured satin ground, 
covered with velvet auricula blossoms. — Tt was with that stuff,’ 
said he, ‘that the bed of the Duchesse d’Anville at la Roche-Guyon 
was draped.’ — On the chimney-piece, he set a little figure in l^e 
porcelain, carrying a muff against her nude stomach. 

M. GiUenormand’s library became the lawyer’s study which 
Marius needed; a study, it will be remembered, being required by 
the council of the order. 


7. Thi Effects of Dreams Mingled with Happiness 

The lovers saw each other every day. Cosette came with M. 
Fauchelevent. — ^‘This is reversing things,’ said Mademoiselle Oille- 
normand, ‘to have the bride come to the house to do the courting 
like this.’ But Marius’ convalescence had caused the habit to 
become established, and the arm-chairs of the Rue des FiBes-du- 
Galvaire, better adapted to interviews than the straw diaSrs of the 
Rue de raomme Arm^, had rooted it. Marius and M. Fauchrievovt 
saw each other, but did not address each offier. It seemed as though 
this had been agreed upon. Every girl needs a chaperon. Gosette 
could not have come without M. Fauchelevent. In Marius’ eyes, 
M. Fauchelevent was the condition attached to Gosette. He accepted 
it. By dint of discussing political mattei^ vagudy and wi^out 
precision, from the point of view of the general amdioratioti ^ the 
fate of idl meut they can^ to say a little more than ah4 
Once, on the sul:yect of education, which Marius wished tb hatye 
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^vd obligatory xnidtipUod ustder all forspi^ lavished op ev^* 
like the air md the sun> in a word^ respirable ibr the 
population^ they were in unisony and they almost omversed. M. 
Fauchdeyent talked well, and even with a certain loldness of 
ianguage-^till, he lacked something , indescribable. M. Fauchele* 
vent possessed something less and also something more, than a man 
of the world. 

. iMarius, inwardly, and in the depths of his thought, surrounded 
with all sorts of mute questions this M. Fauchelevent, who was, 
to him, simply benevolent and cold. There were momenp when 
doubts as to his own recollections occurred to him. H^ere was a 
void in his memory, a black spot, an abyss excavated by four months 
of agony. — ^Many things had been lost therein. He had c^e to 
the point of ask^ himself whether it were really a fact that he 
had seen M. Fauchelevent, so serious and so calm a man, m the 
barricade. 

This was not, however, the only stupor which the apparitions 
and the disappearances of the past had left in his mind. It must not 
be supposed that he was delivered from all those obsessions of the 
memory which force us, even when happy, even when satisfied, to 
glance sadly behind us. The head which does not turn backwards 
towards horizons that have vanished contains neither thought; nor 
love. At times, Marius clasped his face between his hands, and the 
vague and tumultuous past traversed the twilight which reigned in 
his brain. Again he beheld Mabeuf fall, he heard Gavroche singicg 
amid the grape-shot, he felt beneath his lips the cold brow of 
£ponine; Enjolras, Courfeyrac, Jean Prouvaire, Combeferre, 
B^uet, Grantaire, all his friends rose erect before him, then dis- 
persed into thin air. Were all those dear, sorrowful, valiant, 
dbarming or tragic beings merely dreams? had they actually 
existed? Hne revolt had enveloped everything in its sm^e. These 
gmt fevers create great drea^. He questioned himself; he fdt 
himself; all these vanished realities made him dizzy. Where were 
they all then? was it really true that all were dead? A fall into the 
sh^idows had carried off all exc^t hiznself. It all seemed to him to 
have di^ppear^ ^ though behind the curtain of a theatre. There 
are cmlains like tibis which drop in life. Godd passes on to die 
fdlowingact. 

Mtd he himself---w^ he aehmlly the same man? He, the poor 
maqp/was xidh, he, the abandoned, had S^&mily^he, thedpipairing, 
wax to jtamxf It seemed to hjmt diat he had traversed a 

tomb, and that he had entered into it wck and b^d taneiiged from 
it.|«Mte, and in that tmnb the others had rc^nmed. At certain 
a^^iid^ts, all these beings of the past, mtuxneds^pi^^ formed 
r around him, and oversfaacW^ him; he thought of 
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Oosette^ And recovered his serenity; but nothing less than, this 
felicity could have suffic^ to e&ce l^t <»tastrophe« 

M. PaucheleveAt almost occupied a place among diese yanidied 
beings. Marius hesitated to believe that die Fau^elevent of the 
barricade was the same as this Fauchelcvent in Btssk and Uoc^ 
sitting so gravdy beside Cosette. The first was, jHobably, one of 
those nightmares occasioned and brought bac^ by his hours of 
delirium. However, the natures of both men were rig^, no question 
from Marius to M. Faudidevent was possible. Such an idea had 
not even occurred to him. We have already indicated this character- 
istic detail. 

Two men who have a secret in common, and who, by a sort of 
tacit agreement, exchange not a word on the subject, are less rare 
than is commonly supposed. 

Once only, did Marius make the attempt. He introduced into 
the conversation the Rue de la Chanvrene, and, turning to M. 
Fauchelevent, he said to him: 

*Of course you are acquainted with that street?’ 

‘What street?* 

‘The Rue de la Ghanvrerie.’ 

T have no idea of the name of that street/ replied M. Fauchele> 
vent, in the most natural manner in the world. 

The response which bore upon the name of the street and not 
upon the street itself, appeared to Marius to be more conclusive 
than it really was. 

‘Decidedly,’ thought he, T have been dreaming. I have hem 
subject to a hallucinatiozi. It was some one who resembled him. 
M. Fauchelevent was not there.’ 


R Two Men Impossible to Fmi 

Mahios’ enchantment, great as it yvas, could not efface liis 
mind other pre-occupatiems. . , 

White die wedding was in preparation, and wfade awaitix^ die 
date upon, he caused difii^t and scm|mlous jretrc^ecdw 
researches to be made, 

. He owed gratitude in villous quartm; he owedit on his fade’s 
account, owed it cm his own^ 

There was Thdnmdier; there the unimown man whq 

, Marten mdeavourM to find these two ndt/ lnacnt^^ 
marry, to be happy, and to forget them^ and that, were 
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debts of gratitude not disdbiarged, they wotdd leave a shadow on 
hk life, which promised so brightly for the future. 

It was impossible for him to leave all these arrears of suffering 
behind him, and he wished, before enterixig: joyously into the 
future, to obtain a quittance from the past. 

That Th6iardier was a villain detracted nothing from the fact 
that he had saved Colonel Pontmercy. Th^nardier was a ^fuffian in 
the eyes of all the world except Marius. 

And Marius, ignorant of the real scene in the battld field of 
Waterloo, was not aware of the peculiar detail, that his father, so 
far as Th^nardier was concerned, was in the strange portion of 
being indebted to the latter for his life, without being indebted to 
him for any gratitude. ^ 

None of the various agents whom Marius employed succeeded in 
discovering any trace of Th^nardicr. Obliteration appeared to be 
complete in that quarter. Madame Th6nardier had died in prison 
pending the trial. Th^nardier and his daughter Azelma, the only 
two remaining of that lamentable group, had plunged back into 
the gloom. The gulf of the social unknown had silently closed 
above those beings. On the surface there was not visible so much as 
that quiver, that trembling, those obscure concentric circles ^hich 
announce that something has fallen in, and that the plummet may 
be dropped. 

Madame Thinardier being dead, Boulatruelle being eliminated 
from the case, Glaquesous having disappeared, the principal persons 
accused having escaped frtim the prison, the trial connected with 
the ambush in the Gorbeau house had come to nothing. 

That a&ir had remained rather obscure. The bench of Assizes 
had been obliged to content themselves with two subordinates. 
Panchaud, ali^ Printanier, alias Bigrenailie, and Demi-Liard, 
alias Deux^Milliards, who had been inconsistently condemned, 
after a hearing of bo^ sides of the case, to ten years in the galleys. 
Hard labour for lifh had been the sentence {mnounced against the 
escaped and contumacious accomplices. 

l1i6nardier, the head and leader, had been, through contumacy, 
likewise condemned to death. 

This ^tence was the otdy ii^formation remaining about 
Th<hiariiiei^, casting upon that biiri^cfeeiame its sinister light like a 
candle heaidc a bier. 

Moreover, by dmisting Th^nardier back into the very remotest 
ttepths, through a fear of being re-captured, this sentence added 
to die denrity of tte diadows which envdoptd this man. 

As jfor dto other person, as fbr d^ unknown man who had saved 
die researdbes were at first fo some extent successful, then 
an abrupt conduslon. Hiey succeeded in finding the 
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carriage which had brought M^us to the Rue des FiUes-du- 
Galvaire on the evening of the 6th of June. 

The coachman declared that, on the 6th of June, in obedi^ce to 
the commands of a police-agent, he had stood from three o’clock 
in the afternoon untU nightfall on the Qpai des Champs-^lys^es, 
above the outlet of the Grand Sewer; that, towards nine o’clock in 
the evening, the grating of the sewer, which abuts on the bank of 
the river, had opened; that a man had emerged therefrom, besuring 
on his shoulders another man, who seemed to be dead; that the 
agent, who was on the watch at that point, had arrested the living 
man and had seized the dead man; that, at the order of the police- 
agent, he, the coachman, had taken ‘all those folks’ into his carriage ; 
that ^ey had Erst driven to the Rue des Filles-du-Calvaire; that 
they had there deposited the dead man; that the dead man was 
Monsieur Marius, and that he, the coachman, recognized him 
perfectly, although he was alive *this time’; that afterwards, they 
had entered the vehicle again, that he had whipped up his horses; 
a few paces from the gate of the Archives, they had called to him 
to halt; that there, in the street, they had paid him and left him, 
and that the police-agent had led the other man away; that he 
knew nothing more; that the night had been very dark. 

Marius, as we have said, recalled nothing. He only remembered 
that he had been seized from behind by an energetic hand at the 
moment when he was falling backwards into the barricade; then, 
everything vanished so far as he was concerned. 

He had only regained consciousness at M. Gillenormand’s. 

He was lost in conjectures. 

He could not doubt his own identity. Still, how had it come to 
pass that, having fallen in the Rue de la Ghanvrerie, he had been 
picked up by the police-agent on the banks of the Seine, near the 
Pont des Invalides? 

Some one had carried him from the Qpartier des Halles to the 
Ghamps-£lysto. And how? Through the sewer* Unheard-of 
devotion! 

Some one? Who? 

This was the man for vdiom Marius was searching. 

Of this man, who was his saviour, nothing; not a trace; not die 
Esintest indication. 

Marius, although forced to preserve great reserve, in that 
direction, pushed his inquiries as far as the prefecture of police. 
There, no more than elswhere, did the information obtaini^ lead 
to any enlightenment. 

The laefecture knew less about the matter than did the hadoaey- 
coachmstn. They had no knowledge of any arrest having be^ made’ 
on the ^h of June at the mouth of the Grand Sewer. 
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, . No of any agent had bec^recdved there upon this mEtter^ 

which was regarded at the pref^ture as a iable* The invention of 
d^is fable was attributed to the coachman^ 

A coachman who wants a gratuity is capable of anything^ even 
invagination. The fact was assured^ nevertheless, and hd^us could 
jiiot doubt it, unless he doubted his own identity, as we have just said. 
Everything about this dbagular enigma was inespHcabie^ 

IVhat had become of diat man, that mystenous man, wnom the 
coachman had seen emei^e from the; grating of the Grand Sewer 
bearing upon his back the unconscious M^us, and wlmm the 
police-agent on the watch had arrested in the very act of rmcuing 
an insurgent? What had become of the agent him^f? T 

Why had this agent preserved silence? Had the man succeeded in 
making his escape? Had he bribed die agent? Why did thi^man 
give no sign of life to Marius, who owed everything to him? His 
disinterestedness was no less tremendous than his devotion. Why 
had not that man appeared again? Perhaps he was above compen- 
sation, but no one is above gratitude. Was he dead? Who was the 
man? What sort of a face had he? No one could tell him this. 

The coachman answered : 'The night was very dark.’ Basque aiKi 
Nicolette, all in a flutter, had looked only at their youi^ mastef all 
covered with blood. ^ 

The porter, whose candle had lighted the tragic arrival of Marius, 
had been the only one to take note of the man in question, and this 
is the description that he gave: 

‘That man was terrible.’ 

Marius had the blood-stained clothing which he had worn when 
he had been broiiight back to his grandfather preserved, in the hope 
that it would prove of s^vke in his researches* 

On examining the coat, it was found diat one skirt had been torn 
in a singular way. A piece was missing. 

Ozm evening, Marius was speaking in the presence of Cosette and 
Jean Valjean of the whole of that singular adventure, of the m- 
niHuerabie inquiries which he had made, and of the fruitlessness of 
hss efforts. Ihe cold countenance of ‘Monsieur Fauchelevent’ 
angmd him* 

He exdaimed, with a vivacity wbicb had something of wrath 
iait: 

fifes, that man, whoever he may been^ was sublime* Do 
you kiW wimt he did, sir? He intended Ulm an arch-angel. Bt 
must have flung hinisrif into the niidst th^ jBatde, have stolen 
me away, have opmied the seu^, have dragged me into it, and have 
cantjed me #eoug}i it t He must have more than a league 

ahd; a half vib those flrigbtfld wobmpmtmxi gs^ies, Ijuatt over, 
dowm in the da^k, in the cie»kpool,-Hmore duiii a league 
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and a hidf, sir, with a oispie upm hit back! And with what ol^t? 
With thb sole <^jeet of saving &e colpte. And that ccapse I was. He 
said to fainudf: “There may still be a glimpse of life there, per* 
(hancej I will rsk my own existoice for that miserable spark!’* 
And his existence he risked not omx but twenty times! And evt»y 
step was a danger. The i»oof of it is, that on emerging femn the 
sewer, he was arrested. Do you know, sir, tiiat that man did all 
this? And he had no recompense to expect What was I? An insur- 
gent What was I? One of tire omquered. Oh! if Cosette’s six 
hundred thousand francs were mine . . .* 

‘Urey are yours,’ interrupted Jean Valjean. 

‘Wdl,’ resumed Marius, T would give them all to find that man 
once more.’ 

Jean Valjean remained silent 




BOOK SIXTH: THE SLEEPLESS NIGHT 


/. The i6th of Februaty, 183^ 

The night of the i6th to the 17th of February, 1833, was a blessed 
night. Above its shadows heaven stood open. It was the wedding 
night of Marius and Cosette. 

The day had been adorable. 

It had not been the grand festival dreamed by the grand&ther, 
a fairy spectacle, with a confusion of cherubim and Cupids over the 
heads of the bridal pair, a marriage worthy to form the subject of 
a painting to be placed over a door; but it had been sweet and 
smiling. 

The manner of marriage in 1833 was not the same as it is to-day. 
France had not yet borrowed from England that supreme delicacy 
of carrying off one*s wife, of fleeing, on coming out of church, of 
hiding oneself with shame from one’s happiness, and of combining 
the ways of a bankrupt with the delights of the Song of Songs. 
People had not yet grasped to the full the chastity, exquisiteness, 
and decency of jolting their paradise in a posting-chaise, of breaking 
up their mystery with clic-clacs, of taking for a nuptial bed the bed 
of an inn, and of leaving behind them, in a commonplace chamber, 
at so much a night, the most sacred of the souvenirs of life mingled 
pell-mell with the t6te-k-t£te of the conductor of the diligence and 
the maid-servant of the inn. 

In this second half of the nineteenth century in which we are now 
living, the mayor and his scarf, the priest and his chasuble, the law 
and God no longer suffice; they must be eked out by the Postilion 
de Lonjumeau; a blue waistcoat turned up with red, and with bell 
buttons, a plaque like a vantbrace, knee-breeches of green leaffier^ 
oaths to the Norman horses with their tails knotted up, false gal- 
loons, varnished hat, long powdered locks, an enormoi^ whip and 
tall boots. France does not yet carry elegance to the length of doing 
like the English nobility, and raining down on the post-chaise of 
the bridal pair a hail storm (^slippers trodden down at heel and of 
worn-out shoes, in memory of Churchill, afterwards Marlborough, 
or Malbrouck, who was assailed on his wcddingday by the wrath 
of an aunt which brought him good luck. Old sh^ and slippm do 
not, as yet, form a part of our nuptial celebrations; but patience, 
as good taste continues to spread, we shall come to that. 

In a hundred years ago, marriage yma not coiulucted St a 
fell trot, - _ - 


W7S 
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Strange to say, at that qpoch, peoj^e stiH imagined drnt a wedding 
was a private and social festival, that a patriarchal banquet does not 
spoil a domestic solemnity, that gayety, even in excess, provided 
it be honest, and decent, does happiness no harm, and that, in short, 
it is a good and a venerable thing that the fusion of these two desti- 
nies whence a family is destined to spring, should begin at home, and 
diat the housdiold should thenceforth have its nuptial chamb^ as 
its witness. \ 

And people were so immodest as to marry in thdr owi\ homes. 

The marriage took place, therefore, in accordance with mis now 
superannuated fashion,* at M. Gillenormand’s house. \ 

Natural and commonplace as this matter of manning W, the 
banns to publish, the papers to be drawn up, the mayoralty, and 
the churdi produce some complication. They could not get ready 
before the i6th of February. 

Now, we note this detail, for the pure satisfaction of being exact, 
it chanced that the i6th fell on Shrove Tuesday. Hesitations, 
scruples, particularly on the part of Aunt Gillenormand. 

‘Shrove Tuesday!* exclaimed the grandfather, ‘so much the 
better. There is a proverb: 

Manage un Mardi grp 
N’aura point enfants ingrats. ' 

Let us proceed. Here goes for the i6th! Do you want to delay, 
Marius?’ 

‘No, cartainly not!* replied the lover. 

‘Let us marry then,* cried the grand&ther. 

Acemding^, the marriage took place on the i6th, notwithstand- 
ing the public merrymaking. It rained that day, but thare is always 
in the ^ a tiny saap of blue at the service of happiness, which 
lovers see, even when the rest of creation is under an umbrella. 

On the preceding evening, Jean Valjean handed to Mariiis, in 
the presence of Gillenormand, the five hundred and dighty-four 
diousand firancs. 

As the nmiriage was taking place under the r^me of community 
of property, the papas had been simple. 

JHaicdfosih, Toussaint was of no lise to Jean Valgean; Goaetle 
minted her and promoted her to the rank rflady’s maid. 

' !As for Jean Valjean, a beauty chamber in die Oi&eiioirmaiid 
hdte lmd bee^ o^esriy fiir him, aa4 Ckxsetie haEd4M^ 

to him in such an irresistible manner: ‘Father, I entreat you,* 

^ had alpOst persuaded him to promise that he woidd come 

. ^ A Slmnm*TimdiY 
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A few days before diat fixed on Ibr the marriage^ an accldibit 
happeried to Jean Va^ean; he crushed the thumb of his right hahd. 
Thu was not a serious matter; and he had not allowed any oitie to ' 
trouble himself about it, nor to dress it, nor even to see his hurt, 
not even Cosette* Nevertheless, this had forced him to swathe his 
hand in a linen bandage, and to carry his arm in a sling, and had 
prevented his sign^. M. Gillenonnand, in his capacity of Gosette*s 
supendstng-guardian, had supplied his place. 

We will not conduct the reader either to the mayor's office or to 
the church. One does not follow a pair of lovers to that extent, and 
one is accustomed to turn one’s back on the drama as soon as it puts 
a wedding nosegay in its buttonhole. We will confine ourselves to 
noting an incident which, though unnoticed by the wedding party, 
marked the transit from the Rue de Filles-du-^Calvaire to the church 
of Saint-Paul. 

At that epoch, the northern extremity of the Rue Saint-Louis was 
in process of repaving. It was barred off, beginning with the Rue du 
Parc-Royal. It was impossible for the wedding carriages to go 
directly to Saint-Paul. They were obliged to alter thmr course, and 
the simplest way was to turn through the boulevard. One the 
invited guests oluerved that it was Shrove Tuesday, and that there 
would be a jam of vdiicles. — ^Why?' asked M. Gillenonnand. — ^“Be- 
cause of the maskers.’ — ’Qspitai,’ sakL the grandfather, 'let m go 
that way. These young folks arc on the way to be married ; there arc 
about to enter the serious part of fife. This will prepare them for 
seeing a bit of the xnasquerade.’ 

They went by way of the boulevard. The first wedding coach 
held Gosette and Aunt Gillenormand, M. Gillenonnand, and Jean 
Valjean. Marius, still separated from his betrothed, according to 
usage, did not come until the second. The nuptial train, on emergii^ 
from the Rue des Filles-du-Galvaire, became entangled in a long 
procession of vehicles which formed an endless chain from the Ma- 
ddbine to the Bas^e, and from the Bastille to feie Madeleine. 
ers abounded on the boulevard. In spite of the feet that it rain«* 

iag at intervals. Merry-andrew, Pantaloon and Cfiown persisted. In 
dfe good humour erf* that winter of l%3, Paris had disguised itself as 
Venice. $uch Shaovfi Tuesdays arc po longer to be seen nowadays, 
l^ifeiything which exists bdng a scattered Carnival, there is no 
Id^er any Carnival. 

The sidewalks were oversowing With pedestrians and the win^ 
dows with curious spectators. The terraces which crown the pcii- 
styks erf the theatres were bordered wth spectatois. Besides the 
nmskers, they stared at that procession — peculiar to Shrove Tuesday 
as to L(mgchainps,-- 7 of vehides of every description, cita^fines, tapl^ 
sfercs, ca^cs, cabriolets marching in order, rigorously riveted lb 
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each other by the police regulations, and locked into raOs, as it wtre. 
Any one in these vehicles is at once a spectator and a spectade. 
Police-^so'geants maintained, on the sides of the boulevard, ^ese two 
interminable parallel files, moving in contrary directions, and saw to 
it that nothing interfered with that double current, diose two brooks 
of carriages, flowing, the one down stream, the other up stream, 
the one towards the Ghauss^ d’Antin, the other towards the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Antoine. The carriages of Ac peers of France and of Ae 
Ambassadors, emblazoned wiA coats of arms, held Aexmiddle of 
Ae way, going and coming freely. Certain joyous and magnificent 
trains, notably Aat of Ae Boeuf Gras, had Ae same privilege. In Ais 
gayety of Paris, England cracked her whip; Lord Seymour’s post- 
chaise, harassed by a nickname from the populace, pas^d wiA 
great noise. 

In Ae double file, along which Ae municipal guards galloped 
like sheep>s-dogs, honest family coaches, loaded down wiA great- 
aunts and grandmoAers, displayed at Aeir doors fresh groups 
of children in disguise. Clowns of seven years of age, Colum- 
bines of six, ravisldng little creatures, who felt that Aey formed 
an official part of Ae public mirth, who were imbued wiA Ae 
dignity of Aeir harlequinade, and who possessed Ae grajVity of 
functionaries. 

From time to time, a hitch arose somewhere in Ae procession of 
vehicles; one or oAer of Ac two lateral files halted until Ae knot 
was disentangled; one carriage delayed sufficed to paralyze the 
whole line. Then Aey set out again on Ae march. 

The wedding carriages were in Ae file proceeding towards Ae 
Bastille, and skirting Ae right side of Ae boulevard. At Ae top of 
Ae Pont-aux-Choux, Acre was a stoppage. Nearly at Ae same 
moment, Ae other file, which was proceeAng towards Ae Made- 
leine, halted also. At Aat point of Ae file Acre was a carriage-load 
of maskers. 

These carriages, or to speak more correctly, Aese wagon-loads of 
maskers are very familiar to Parisians. If Aey were missing on a 
l^ove Tuesday, or at Ae Mid-Lent, it would be taken in a bad 
part, and people would say: ^There’s someAing behind Aat. Pro- 
bably Ae ministry is about to undergo a change.* A pile of Cassan- 
dras. Harlequins and Columbines^Jolted akong high above Ae 
passers-by, all possible grotesquenesses, from Ae Turk to Ae savage? 
Hercules supporting I^rquises, fiAwives who would have made 
Rabelais up his ears just as the Moenads made Aristophanes. 
dbrq> Im.eyes, tow wigs, pink tights, dandified hats, s^tacles of a 
grhnacer, three-ccHTio^ hats of Janot tormented wiA a buttj^rfiy, 
Awts d^ted at pedestrians, fists on hips, bold attitudes,. 
diiouldeta^ immodesty unchained; a chaos of Aamelessness driven 
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by a coachman crowned with flowers; this is what that institution 
was tike« 

Greece stood in need of the chariot of Thespu, France stands in 
need of the hackney-coach of Vad^. 

Everything can he parodied^ even parody. The SatumaKa, that 
grimace of antique bekuty, ends, through exaggoration after ex- 
aggeration, in Shrove Tuesday ; and the ^cchanal, formerly crown- 
ed with sprays of vine leaves and grapes, mundat^ with sunshine, 
displaying her marble breasts in a divine semi-nudity, having at the 
present day lost her shape under the soaked rags of the North, has 
finally come to be called the Jack-pudding. 

The tradition of carriage-loads of maskers runs back to the most 
ancient days of the monarchy. Ihe accounts of Louis XI allot to 
the bailiff of the palace ^twenty sous, Tournois, for three coaches 
of mascarades in the cross-roads.’ In our day, these noisy heaps of 
creatures are accustomed to have themselves driven in some ancient 
cuckoo carriage, whose imperial they load down, or they overwhebn 
a hired landau, with its top thrown back, with their tumiiltuous 
groups. Twenty of them ride in a carnage intended for. six. They 
cling to the seats, to the rumble, on the chedks of the hood, on the 
shafts. They even bestrMe the carriage lamps. They stand, si^ lie, 
with their knees drawn up in a knot, and their 1 ^ hsmging. The 
women sit on the men’s laps. Far away, above the tiirong of heads, 
their wild pyramid is visible. Hiese carrmge-loads form mountains 
of mirth in the midst of the rout. G0II6, Pimard and Piron flow from 
it, enriched with slang. This carrmge which has become colossal 
through its freight, has an air of conquest. Uproar reigns in front, 
tumult behind. People vociferate, shout, howl, there they break 
forth and writhe with eiyoyment; gayety roars; sarcasm flames 
forth, joviality is flaimted like a red flag; two jades there drag farce 
blossomed forth into an apotheosis; it is the triumphal car of 
laughter. 

A laughter that is too cynical to be frank. In truth, this laughtier 
is suspicious. This laughter has a mission. It is charged with proving 
the Carnival of the Parisians. 

These fishwife vehicles, in which one feels one knows not what 
shado(ws, set the i^ilosqpher to thinking. There is government 
therein. There onts lays one’s flngqr on a mysterious dfinity bc^ivveen 
public men and public women. 

It oertainly is sad that turpitude heaped up should give a sum 
total of gayety, that by piUng ignominy upon opprobrium thq 
people should ^ enticed, that the system of spyix^, and jso^g 
as caryatids to prostitutiem should amuse tim labble when it 
fronts them, that die cfbwd loves to bdichl that 
pile of tinsel rags, haF dung, Imlf liglitt;, roll by cm four whedk 
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hojWiing End laugliidg, that they 8hodid dap their lumdft at tMi 
^txfy compcaed of aU shames, that there wodd be no ^stivals Ibr 
the populace, did not the police promenade in tibeir tnJdst these 
sorts twenty-headed of hydras of joy. But what can be done about 
it? These b^i^boned and be-dowei^ tumbrils of mire are insulted 
and pardoned by the laughto- of the public. The laughter of all is 
the accomplice of universal degradation. Certain unhealthy fodvals 
disaggregate the people and convert thrai into the popular. And 
populaces, like tyrants, require buffoons. The King has Roqwlaure, 
the populace has the Merry-Andrew. Paris is a great, mad dty 
on every occasion that it h a great sublime city. Them the 
Carnival forms part of politics. Paris, — let us confess it— willingly 
allows infamy to furnish it with ccsmedy. She only demanm of 
her masters — ^when she has masters — one thing: Taint the 
mud.’ Rome was of the same mind. She loved Nero. Nero was a 
titanic lighterman. 

Chance ordained, as we have just said, that one of these shapeless 
clusters of madced men and women, dragged about on a vast calash, 
diould halt on the left of the boulevard, while the wedding train 
halted on the right The carriage-load of masks caught sight of the 
wedding carriage containing the bridal party opposite thtm on ^he 
other side of the boulevard. 

‘Hullo!’ said a madcer, ‘here’s a wedding.’ 

‘A diam wedding,’ retorted another. ‘We are the genuine article.’ 

And, beii^ too far off to accost the wedding party, and fearing 
also, the rebuke of the police, the two maskers turned their eyes 
elsewhere. 

At the end of another minute, the carriage-load of maskers had 
thdr hands ftill, the multitude set to yelling, which is the crowd’s 
caress to masquerades; and the two maskers who had just spoken 
had to &ce die throng with didr comrades, and did not find the 
entire repertory of projectiles of the fish-markets too extensive to 
retort to the enormous verbal attacks of the pqpulace. A ftightftd 
exdiange of metaphors todc place between the maskers and the 
crowd. 

In the meanwhile^ two other maskers in the same carriage, a 
Spaniard with an enormous nose, an elderly air, and huge black 
moinEtac}^ and a gaunt f^ivrife, who was quite a young gisi, 
mad^ with a had also noliced'%e wedding, and while 
their companions and the passerihby where exchanging insults, they 
had hdbi aj^Ogue in a low 

T||idr was cb^imd by the tunpdt and wm lost in it. The 
gusts of rain had drenched the Iftont of which imt wide 

open; the breezes of February im not warm; as fishw%, dhd 
• Annit'ttaau /' * 
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in a low-necked gown, I'^died to the Spaniasd, she shivered, taugb* 
ed and eoughecL 
Here is their dialogue; 

‘Say now/ 

‘What, daddy?’ 

‘Do you sec that old cove?* 

‘What old cove?* 

‘Yond^, in the first wedding-cart, on our side.’ 

‘The one with his arm hung up in a black cravat?^ 

‘Yes/ 

‘Wdl?’ 

‘I’m sure that 1 know him.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘I’m willing that they should cut my throat, and I’m ready to 
swear that I never said either you, thou, or 1, in my life, if I don’t 
know that Parisian.’ [pantinois.] 

‘Paris is Pantin to-day.’ 

‘Can you see the bride if you stoop down?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘And the bridegroom?’ 

‘There’s no bridegroom in that trap.’ 

‘Bah!’ 

‘Unless it’s the old fdlow/ 

‘Try to get a sight of the bride by stooping very low,’ 

‘I can’t’ 

‘Never mind, that old cove who has something the matter with 
his paw I know, and that I’m podtive.’ 

‘And what good does it do to know him?’ 

‘No one can teQ. Sometimes it does!’ 

‘I don’t care a hang for old fellows, that I don’t!’ 

‘I know him.’ 

‘Know him, if you want to.’ 

‘How the devil docs he come to be one of the wedding-party?’ 
‘We are in it too/ 

‘Where does that wedding come from?’ 

‘Hov( 1 should know?’ 

‘Listen.’ 

‘Wdl, what?* 

‘There’s one thlxig you ought to do.’ 

•Whet’s that?’ 

‘det off of our Hap and:^n weddhag/ 

" ‘Whatfor?’' ^ 

‘To dfui out where it and 4^t it h, Hur^ up and jump 
do^, t|Ht» my ^1, yoim .1^ 

‘I can’t quit the vchidc*’ 
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•Why not?* 

•I*m hired.* 

‘Ah, the dcvili* 

‘I owe my fish-wife day to the prefecture.* 

‘That’s true.’ 

‘If I leave the cart, the first ins]^ctor who gets hb eye on me 
arrest me. You know that well enough.’ 

‘Yes I do.’ 

‘I’m bought by the government for to-day,’ 

‘All the same, that old fellow bothers me.’ 

‘Do the old fellows bother you? But you’re not a youn)^ girh’ 
‘He’s in the first carriage.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘In the bride’s trap.’ 

‘What then?’ 

‘So he is the father.’ 

‘What concern is that of mine?* 

‘I tell you that he’s the father.’ 

‘As if he were the only father/ 

^Listen/ 

‘What?’ I 

‘I can’t go out otherwise than masked. Here I’m concealed, no 
one knows that I’m here. But to-morrow, there will be no more 
maskers. It’s Ash Wednesday. I run the risk of being nabbed. I must 
sneak back into my hole. But you are Gree.* 

*Not pardculady/ 

‘More than I am, at any rate.’ 

‘Well, what of that?’ 

‘You must try to find out where that wedding-party went to,’ 
‘Where it went?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I know.’ 

‘Where is it going then?’ 

*To the Cadran-Heu.’ 

‘In the first place, it’s not in that direction.’ 

Wen! to la Rapt^e.’ 

*Orekewh€re/ 

‘It’s free. Wedding-parties are at liberty.' 

‘That’s not die point at all. I tell you that you must try to learn 
for me what the wading is, who that <Ad cove bdongs to, and where 
that wedding pair lives.’ 

. ‘IHkethatJ that would be queer. l/s80€asyk>iindouta wedding'^ 
party Chat parsed through the street on a Shrove Tuesday, a 
A pin in a l^y-mowl It ain’t possible.* 

, /That don’t matter. You must try. You understand me, Aaehha/ 
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The two files resumed their movement on both sides c^the^boide* 
vaxd, in oj^^site directions^ and the carriage of the masfcm lost 
sight of the ‘trap* of the bride. 


2. Jean Valjem Still Wears His Arm in a Sling 

To realize one’s dream. To whom is this accorded? There must 
be elections for this in heaven; we arc all candidates, unknown to 
ourselves; the angels vote. Cosette and Marius had been elected. 

Cosettc, both at the mayor’s office and at church, was dazzling 
and touching, Toussaint, assisted by NicoJettc, had dressed her, 

Cosette wore over a petticoat of white taffeta, her robe of Binche 
guipure, a veil of English point, a necklace of fine pearls, a wreath of 
orange dowers; aU this was white, and, from the midst of that white- 
ness she beamed forth. It was an exquisite candour expanding and 
becoming transfigured in the light One would have pronounced 
her a virgin on the point of turning into a goddess, 

Marius’ handsome hair was lustrous and perfumed; here and 
there, beneath the thick curls, pale lines — ^the scars of the barricade 
— ^were visible. 

The grandfather, haughty, with head held high, amalgamating 
more than ever in his toilet and bis manners all the elegances of the 
epoch ofBarraSj escorted Cosette. He took the place of Jean Valjean, 
who, on account of his arm being still in a sling, could not give his 
hand to the bride. 

Jean Valjean, dressed in black, followed them with a smile. 

‘Monsieur Fauchclevent,’ said the grandfather to him, ‘this is a 
fine day. I vote for the end of affiictions and sorrows. Henceforth, 
there must be no sadness anywhere. Pardieu, I decree joy I Evil has 
no right to exist. That there should be any urhappy men is, in sooth, 
a disgrace to the azure of the sky. Evil does not come from man, 
who is good at bottom. All human miseries have for their capital 
and central government hell, otherwise known as the Devil’s Tui- 
leries. Good, here I am uttering demagogical words! As far as I am 
concerned, I have no longer any political opinions; let all men be 
rich, that is to say, ixiirthlul, ai^ I confine mysdf to that.’ 

When, at the conclusion of all the ceremoni^, after having pro- 
nounced before the mayor and before the priest all possible, *y®W!s’, , 
after having signed the registem at the municipality and at the 
sacHsty, after having exchanged their ring^, after havu^ kntiinide 
by side under the pall of white moire in smoke of the , 

arrived, hand m hand, admixed envUSd by all, 

she iu white, pieceded ^ the suhee, wMi 'tiie e^ule^ of a : 
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the pavement wi^ his halbard, between two rows of aston- 
spectatois, at the pcMrtals d the chiirdh, both leaves of wUch 
. were t^wn wide open, ready to enter their carriage again, and all 
being fished, Cosette still could not believe that it was real. She 
looked at Marius, she looked at the crowd, she looked at the ^y: 
it seemed as though she feared that she should wake up from her 
dream. Her amaz^ and uneasy air added something indteribably 
enchanting to her beauty. They entered the same carriage to return 
home^ Marius beside Cosette; M. Gillenormand and Jean Valjean 
sat opposite them; Aunt Gillenormand had withdrawn one d^ee, 
and was in the second vehicle. \ 

’My children,* said the grandfather, ‘here you are, Monsieur Ic 
Baron and Madame la Baronne, widi an income of thirty tl^usand 
livres.’ ^ 

And Cosette, nestling close to Marius, caressed his ear widi an 
angelic whisper: *So it is true. My name is Marius. I am Madame 
Hiou.' 

These two creatures were resplendent. They had reached that 
irrevocable and irrecoverable moment, at the dazzling intersection 
of all youth and all joy. They realized the verses of Jean Prouvaire; 
^ey were forty years old taken together. It was marriage sublima- 
ted; these two children were two lilies. They did not see each other, 
they did not contemplate each other. Cosette perceived Marius in 
the midst of a glory; Marius peredved Cosette on an altar. And on 
that altar, and in that glory, the two apotheoses mingling, in the 
background, one knows not how, behind a cloud for Cosette, in a 
flash for Marius, there was the ideal thing, the real thing, the meet- 
ing of the kiss and the dream, the nuptial pillow. All the torments 
tluough which they had passed, came back to them in intoxication. 
It seemed to them that their sorrows, their sleepless nights, their 
tears, thdr anguish, their terrors, thdr despair, convert^ into ca- 
resses and rays of light, rendered sdll more charming the charming 
hour which was approaching; and that their griefs were but so many 
hand-maidens who were preparing die toilet of joy. How good it is 
to have suffered! Tbeir unhappiness formed a halo round their 
happiness. The long agony of their love wais terminating in an 
ascension. 

It vm the same enchantment in tim souls, tinged with voluptu- 
msmess in Marius, and with modesty in Cosette. Ihey said to cadi 
^er in low tones; *We will go back to take a look at our litde garden 
^ m the Rue Plumet* The folds of Cosette’s gown lay 3,ttos$ Marius. 
^ SudiadayisaOineSaldemixtureofdr^mandorteahty. One 
possesses and one supposes. One stiii has time before one to dhdbe. 
The emmaoti on that day, d bdi:^ at mid-day and Of dreaxnii|lg 
<S nddnight is indescrilmble. The ddi^tB of diese two hea^ 
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overflowed upoo the drowd, End the pai8er»*by wth 

cheefihliiess. 

People halted in the Rue Saint-Antoine» in ikmt of Saiut»Paul, 
to gaze throi;^ the windows of die earrit^ at the orange^owers 
quivering on Oosette’s head* 

Then they returned home to the Rue des Filles-du-Calvaire. 
Marius^ triumphant and radiant, mounted side by side with Gosette 
the staircase up Which he had been borne in a dying condition. The 
poor, who had trooped to the door, and who shared thdr purses, 
blessed them. There wa*e flowers everywhere. The houses was no less 
fragrant than the church; after the incense, roses. They diought 
they heard voices carolling in the infinite; they had God in their 
hearts; destiny appeared to them like a ceiling stars; above their 
heads they beheld the light of a rising sun. All at once, the clock 
struck. Marius glanced at Gosette’s charming bare arm, and at the 
rosy things which were vaguely visible through the lace of her bodice, 
and Gosette, intercepting Marius* glance, blushed to her very hair. 

Qpite a number of old family friends of the Gillenormand family 
had been invited; they pressed about Gosette. Each one vied with 
the rest in saluting her as Madame la Baronne. 

The officer, Th^odule Gillenormand, now a captain, had come 
from Chartres, where he was stationed in garrison, to be present 
at the wedding of his cousin Pontmercy. Gosette did not recognize 
him. 

He, on his side, habituated as he was to have women consider 
him handsome, retained no more recollection of Gosette than of any 
other woman, 

‘How right I was not to believe in that story about the lancer!* 
said Father Gillenormand to himself. 

Gosette had never been more taider with Jean Valjean. She was 
in unison with Father Gillencmiand; while he erc^cted joy into 
aphorisms and maxims, riie exhaled goodness like a perfume. Ha|K 
pineas desires that all the world riiould be happy. 

She regained, for the purpose of addressing Jean Va^ean, inflect- 
ions voice banging to the dme when she was a little ghi* She 
caressed him vddi her smite. 

A t^mquet had been spread in die dinix^-room. 

Xliuminaticm as brilliant as the daylight, » the necemry sauKming 
of a great joy. Mist and obscurity are not accepted by die hafqiy. 
They do not con^t to be blade. l%e night, yes: the shadow, tio. 
If there k no son, one must be made. 

Ibe was &1I of gay things. In the ochtre, abew;dte 

white ^d glittering talfle, was k Venetian lustre vrith flat plates; 
with alt sons oC coloured birds, blim, violet, red, and green, peached ^ 
amB;dle candto; arouhd die cbanddfler, i^ndole^ on dm walls. 
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aooncea. with triple and quintuple branches ^ mirrcEE, silv^<^are> 
glass-ware, plate, porcelain, faience, pottery, gold and silversmith’s 
work, all was sparkling and gay. The empty spaces between the 
candelabra were fulled in with teuquets, so that, where there was 
not a light, there was a dower. 

In the antechamber, three violins and a dutc softly played quart- 
ettes by Haydn. 

Jean Valjean had seated himself on a chair in the drawing-room, 
behind the door, the leaf of which folded back upon himiin such a 
manner as to nearly conceal him. A few moments before they sat 
down to table, Gosette came, as though inspired by a sudoen whim, 
and made him a deep curtsey, spreading out her bridal t<met with 
both hands, and with a tenderly roguish glance, she askec^ him: 

‘Father, are you satisfied?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Jean Valjean, *I am content.* 

‘Well, then, laugh.’ 

Jean Valjean began to laugh. 

A few moments later, Basque announced that dinner was served. 

The guests, preceded by M. Gillenormand with Gosette on his 
arm, entered the dining-room, and arranged themselves in the 
proper order around the table. 

Two large arm-chairs figured on the right and left of the bride, 
the first for M. Gillenormand, the other for Jean Valjean. M.iGille- 
normand took his seat. The other arm-chair remained empty. 

They looked about for M. Fauchelevent. 

He was no longer there. 

M. Gillenormand questioned Basque. 

‘Do you know where M. Fauchelevent is?’ 

‘Sir,’ replied Basque, ‘I do, precisely. M. Fauchelevent told me 
to say to you, sir, that he was suffering, his injured hand was paining 
him somewhat, and that he could not dine with Monsieur le Baron 
and Madame la Baronne. That he begged to be excused, that he 
would come tomorrow. He has just taken his departure.’ 

That empty arm-chair chilled the effusion of the wedding feast for 
a moment. But, if M. Fauchelevent was absent, M. Gillenormand 
was present, and the grandfiither beamed for two. He affirmed that 
M. Fauchdeveht had done well to retire early, if he were suffering, 
but that it was only a slight ailment. This declaration sufficed. Mo- 
reover, what is an obscure corner in such a submersion of joy? Go- 
and Marius wa*e passing through one of those egotistical and 
Slessed moments, when no other faculty is Icf^ to a person than that 
^of receiving happiness. And then, an idea occurred to M. Gillenor- 
mand « — ‘^ardieu, this armdiair is empty. Gome hiti^, Marius. 
Your aunt wQl permit it, although she has a right to yOu. This am- 
is for you. That is legal and delightful. Fortunatus beside 
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F€»*tunata*’ — ^Applatise from the whole table. Marius took Jean Val- 
jean's place beside Cosette, and things M out so that Gosette^ who 
had, at first, been saddened by Jean Valjean’s absence, ended by 
being satisfied with it. From the moment when Marius took his 
place, and was the substitute, Cosette would not have regretted 
God himself. She set her sweet little foot, shod in white satin, on 
Marius’ foot. 

The armchair being occupied, M. Fauchelevent was obliterated; 
and nothing was lacking. 

And, five minutes afterwards, the whole table, from one end to 
the other, was laughing with all the animation of forgetfulness. 

At dessert, M. Gillenormand rising to his feet, with a glass of 
champagne in his hand-— only half full so that the palsy of his eighty 
years might not cause an overflow, — ^proposed the health of the 
married pair. 

‘You shall not escape two sermons,* he exclaimed. ‘This morn- 
ing, you had one from the cur^, this evening you shall have one from 
your grandfather. Listen to me; I will give you a bit of advice: 
Adore each other. I do not make a pack of gyrations, I go straight 
to the mark, be happy. In all creation, only the turtle-doves are 
wise. Philosophers say: “Moderate your joys.** I say: “Give rein to 
your joys.*’ Be as much smitten with each other as fiends. Be in a 
rage about it. The philosophers talk stuff and nonsense. 1 should 
like to stuff their philosophy down their gullets again. Can there be 
too many perfumes, too many open rose-buds, too many nightin- 
gales singing, too many green leaves, too much aurora in life? can 
people love each other too much? can people please each other too 
much? Take care, Estelle, thou art too pretty! Have a care, Nemo- 
rin, thou art too handsome! Fine stupidity, in sooth! Can people 
enchant each other too much, csyole each other too much, charm 
each other too much? can one be too much alive, too happy? 
Moderate your joys. Ah, indeed! Down with the philosophers! Wis- 
dom consists in jubilation. Make merry, let us make merry. Are we 
happy because we are good, or are we good because we arc happy? 
Is the Sancy diamond called the Sancy because it belonged to Har- 
ley de Sancy, or because it weighs six hundred carats? I know noth- 
ing about it, life is full of such problems; the important point is to 
possess the Sancy and happiness. Let us be happy without quibbling 
and quirking. Let us obey the sun blindly. What is the sun? It is 
love. He who says love, says woman. Ah! ah ! behold omnipotence — 
wmnen. Ask that demagogue of a Marius if he is not die slave of;; 
that little tyrant of a Cwtte. And oi has own firec will, too, the 
coward! Woman! There is no Robespierre who ke^s his place, bttt 
woman reigns. 1 am no loi^^er Royalist eamept towa^ diat royalty. , 
What is Adam? The kingdom Eve. No ’89 for Eve, Thw has 
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liite the jpoiyal sceptte surmoisnted by a fleur de lys, there has beeh 
the imperkd sceptre suimounted by a g^be, there has been the 
adi^re of Charlemagne, which was of iroa, there has been the 
sceptre Louis the Great, which was of goM, — the revolution 
twisted them between its thumb and Ibrefinger, ha’penny straws; it 
h done widi, it is broken, it lies on the earth, ^ere is no longer any 
8cq>tre, but make me a revolution against that little embroidered 
handkerchief, whidi smells of patchouli! I should like to see you do 
it. Try, Why is it so solid? Be<^use it is a gewgaw, Ahl you»re the 
itineteendi century? Well, what then? And we have been aslfoolish 
as you. Do not imagine that you have effected much change\in the 
universe, because your trip-gallant is called tliecholera-morbtffi, and 
because your coutrie is called the cachuca. In fact, the womciii must 
always be loved, I defy you to esca]>e hrom that. These frienos are 
our angels. Yes, love, woman, the kiss forms a circle from which 1 
defy you to escape ; and, for my own part, I should be only too happy 
to re-enter it. Which of you has seen the planet Venus, the coquette 
of the abyss, the G6Um^e of the ocean, rise in the infinite, calming 
all here below? The ocean is a rough Alcestb. Well, grumble as he 
will, when Venus appears he is fbrced to smile. That brute beast sub- 
mits. We are all made so. Wrath, tempest, claps of thunder, foam 
to the very ceiling. A woman enters on the scene, a planet rises: |9at 
on yotjur face! Marius was fighting six months ago; today he is 
married. That is well. Yes, Marius, yes, Gosette, you arc in die right. 

boldly for each other, make us burst with rage that we cannot 
do the same, idealize each other, catch in your beaks all the tiny 
blades of felicity that exist on earth, and arrange yourselves a nest 
for life. Pardi, to love, to be loved, what a fine miracle when one is 
yomigl Don’t imagine that you have invented that. 1 too, have had 
my dmam, I too have meditated, I too have sighed; I too, have had 
a itKt>onlight soul. Love is a chfid six thousand years old. Love has 
the right to a long white beard. Methusalem is a street arab beside 
Giqfid. For sixty centuries, men and women have got out of their 
scrape by loving. The devil, who is cunning, took to hating man; 
man, who is still more cunning, took to loving woman. In this way 
he does more good than die devil does him harm. This craft was 
dbeoitered in die days of the terrestrial paradise. The invention is 
old, my friends, but it is perfeedy new. Profit by it. Be Daphnis, 
and^CSiloe, while waiting to beicome Philmion and Baucis. Manage 
so you are with each other, nothing sbaB be to 

yodtf And dmt Gosette may be die sun fbr MariuitV a<^ dikt MariuS 
the Umvene tp Cknette. Gosette, let weadm be the 

of your husband; Mating, let yoite rain be your tears^ 

let it rfeyier rain ha your haiie filched die wm 

^ lotted; you have gained die^^t prute, guard 
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it wdlly keep it und^ lock and key» do not sqtuuider it, adore eac^ 
odior and snap your fingers at all die Bdieve wbat 1 say toyou* 

It is good sense* And good sense cannot lie.. Be a re%i<m to each 
other. Each man has ^ own &shion of adoring God. Sapedottel 
the best way to adore God is to love^ne's wife. Ilm tkee/ diat^s my 
catechism. He who loves is orthodox. The oadi of Henri IV places 
sanctity somewhere between feasting and drunkenness. Ventre^ > 
saint*gris! 1 don’t bdong to the religion of that oath. Woman is for- 
gotten in it. This astonishes me on the part of Henri IV. My firiends, 
long live women! 1 am old, they say: it’s astonidui^ how much 1 
feel in the mood to be young. I should like to go and list^ to the 
bagpipes in the woods. Children who contrive to be beautiful and 
contented, — that intoxicates me. I would like greatly to get married, 
ifany one would have me. It is impossible to imagine that Ckxi could 
have made us for anything but diis: to idolize, to coo, to preen our- 
selves, to be dove-like, to be dainty, to bill and coo out loves from 
mom to night, to gaze at one’s image in one’s little wife, to be proud, 
to be triumphant to plume oneself; thstt is the aim of Hfe. There, let 
not that displease you which we used to think in our day, when we 
were young folks. Ah! vertu-bamboche! what charming women 
there were in those days, and what pretty little faces, and what 
lovely lasses! 1 committ^ my ravages sutnong them. Then love each 
other. If people did not love each other, I really do not see what use 
there would be in having any springtime; and for my own part, I 
should pray the good God to shut up all the beautiful things that 
he shows us, and to take away from us and put back in his box, the 
flowers, flic birds, and the pretty maidens. My children, receive an 
old man’s blessing.’ 

The evening was gay, lively and agreeable. The grandfather’s 
sovereign good humour gave the key-note to the whole feast, and 
each person regulated his conduct on that almost centenarian cor- 
diality. They danced a little, they laughed a great deal; it was : 
amiaMe wedding. Goodman Days of Yore might have been invited 
to it. However, he was present in the person of Father Gfllcnormand. 

Hiore was a tumult, then silence. 

The married pair dhappeared. 

A flttfo aflerinidnight, the GOlenormand house became a temple. 

Here we pause. On the threshold of wedding^ mghts stands n 
smtfing angd with his finger cm hb lips^ 

The soul enters into ccmtemplation bdfore that sanctuary wberb 
tfaec^lMraflon cd' love Into . 

should be fisdbes ci ii|^t afliwart such houses, ^fae 
wbidi they contain ought to its escape through the s^dnesm ^ 
the walls in brilliancy, and vagudy illumiiuite flse glocmi. ^ is ' 
poonlfle that fliis sacred and fotad fesdved shendd not gm elf a. 
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ctibstial radiance to the infinite. Love is the sublime crucible where- 
in the fusion of the man and the woman takes place; the being one, 
die being tr4>le, the being final, the human trinity proceeds from it. 
Tkm birth of two souls into one, ought to be an emotion for the 
gloom. The lover is the priest; the ravished virgin is terrified. Somo* 
thmg of that joy ascends to God. Where true marriage is, that is to 
say, where there is love, the ideal enters in. A nuptial bed makes a 
nook of dawn amid the shadows. If it were given to the eyti of the 
flesh to scan die formidable and charming visions of the upper life, 
it is probable that we should behold the forms of night, the ^nged 
unknowns, the blue passers of the invisible, bend down, a throng of 
sombre heads, around the luminous house, satisfied, showering be- 
nedictions, pointing out to each other the virgin wife gentiy aWm- 
ed, sweetly terrified, and bearing the reflection of human bliss upon 
their divine countenances. If at that supreme hour, the weaded 
pair, dazzled with voluptuousness and believing themselves alone 
were to listen, they would hear in their chamber a confused rustling 
of wings. Perfect happiness implies a mutual understanding with the 
angels. That dark little chamber has all heaven for its ceiling. When 
two mouths, rendered sacred by love, approach to create, it is im- 
possible, that there should not be, above that ineffable kiss, a quiver- 
ing throughout the immense mystery of stars. i 

These felicities are the true ones. There is no joy outside of these 
joys. Love is the only ecstasy. AU the rest weeps. 

To love, or to have loved, — ^this suffices. Demand nothing more. 
There is no other pearl to be found in the shadowy folds of life. 
To love is a fulfilment. 


5. The Ins^arable 

What had become of Jean Valjean? Immediately after having 
laughed, at Cbsette’s graceful command, when no one was paying 
any heed to him, Jean Valjean had risen, and had gained, the 
antechamber unperceived. Hus was the very room which, eight 
months before, he had entered black with mud, with bloc^ and 
powder, bringing bac^ the grandson to the grandfather. The old 
wAm^cotuag was garlanded vtith foliage and flowers; the musicians 
wm seabed on the sofa on which they had laid Msurius down. 
Basque, in a black coat, knee-breeches, \diite stoddngs and white 
.gloves, was arranging roses round all 0^ the dishes that were to be 
je^^. Jean Vidjean pointed to his arm in its sling, charged Basque 
wexplain his ateence, and went away. 

Hie long windows of the dining-room opened on the street Jean 
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Valj^an stood for several minutes, erect and motionless in die darkp 
ness, beneath those radiant windows. He listened. Hie confused 
sounds of the banquet reached his car. He heard the loud, comman* 
ding tones of the grandfather, the violins, the clatter of the plates, 
the bursts of laug^iter, and through all that merry uproar, he dis- 
tinguished Oosette’s sweet and joyous voice. 

He quitted the Rue dcs Filles-du-Galvaire, and returned to the 
Rue de THomme Arm^. 

In order to return diither, he took the Rue Saint Louis, the Rue 
Culture-Sainte-Gatherine, and die Blancs-Manteaux; it was a little 
longer, but it was the road through which, for the last three months, 
he had become accustomed to pass every day on his way from the 
Rue de THonune Arm^ to the Rue des Filles-du-Calvaire, in ord«r 
to avoid the obstructions and the mud in the Rue Veille-du-Temple. 

This road, through which Gosette had passed, excluded for him, 
all possibility of any other itinerary. 

Jean Valjean entered his lodgings. He lighted his candle and 
mounted the stairs. The aparUnent was empty. Even Toussaint was 
no longer there. Jean Valjean’s step made more noise than usual in 
the chambers. All the cupboards stood open. He penetrated to Go- 
sette’s bedroom. There were no sheets on the bed. The pillow, 
covered with ticking, and without a case or lace, was laid on the 
blankets folded up on the foot of the mattress, whose covering was 
visible, and on which no one was ever to sleep again. All the little 
feminine objects which Gosette was attached to, had been carried 
away; nothing remained except the heavy furniture and the four 
walls. Toussaint’s bed was despoiled in like manner. One bed only 
was made up, and seemed to be awaiting some one, and this was 
Jean Valjcan’s bed. 

Jean Valjean looked at the walls, closed some of the cupboard 
doors, and went and came from one room to another. 

Then he sought his own chamber once more, and set his candle 
on a table. 

He had disengaged his arm from the sling, and he used his right 
hand as though it did not hurt him. 

He approached his bed, and his eyes rested, was it by chance? 
was it intentionally? on the inseparable of which Gosette had been 
jealous, on the little portmanteau which never left him. On his arri- 
val in ^e Rue de FHomme Armd, on the 4th of June, he had depos- 
ited it on a round table near the head of his bed. He went to this 
table with a sort of vivacity, took a key from his pocket, and c^ned 
die vadke. . . , 

From it he alowly drew forth the gaiments in vhich, ten years , 
before, Gosette had quitted Montfermeil; first the little govm, ^eii' 
the black fichu, then stout, coarse child’s dices which Coscue ; 
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Ba^ht Ahubvt have worn stilt, ao liny w(^e her feet, then the lus^n 
bodice, which was very thkk, dten die knitted petticoat, next the 
apron wi& podcets, then the woollen stodcings. These stocki^, 
vdiich still {^reserved the graceiul form cd* a tiny kg, were no lon^r 
dian Jean Valjean*s hand. All this was black of hue. It was he who 
had brought those garments to Montfemidl for her. As he removed 
diem irom the valise, he laid them on the bed. He fell to thinking. 
He called up memories. It was in winter, in a very cold month of 
December, she was shivering, half>naked, in rags, her poor lime feet 
were all red in their wooden shoes. He, Jean Vidjean, had msMe her 
abandmi those rags to clothe herself in these mourning habiliments^ 
The mother must have felt pleased in her grave, to see her daumter 
wearing mourning for her, and^ above all, to see that she was prop* 
erly clothed, and that she was warm. He thought of that for^t of 
Montkrmeil; they had traversed it together, Cosette and he; he 
thought of what the weather had been, of the leafless trees, of the 
wood desdtute of birds, of the sunless sky; it mattered not, it was 
charming. He arranged the tiny garments on the bed, the hchu next 
to the petticoat, the stockings beside the shoes, and he looked at 
them, one after the other. She was no taller than that, she had her 
big doll in her arms, die had put her louis d’or in the pocket of that 
apron, she had laughed, they walked hand in hand, she had no one 
in the world but him. 

Then his venerable, white head fell forward on the bed, that 
stoical old heart, broke, his fece was engulfed, so to speak, in Go* 
sette’s garments, and if any one had passed up the stairs at that 
moment, he would have heard frightful sobs. 


4. TTte ImnwrUd Lher * 

Th£ old and formidable struggle, of which we have already wit* 
nessed so many phases, began once more. 

Jacob struggM with the angel but one night. Alas! how many 
thneshave we bdield Jean Valjean seized bodily by his conscience^ 
in tixe dadmess, and ihruggltng deapernU^ against it! 

Uldieard*of condktl At cettaan mon^nts the foot slips} at other 
nKmentB the ground crumbles away un^rfoot. How many times 
hkl conscience, inad for the good, clasped and overthrown 
hiict4*How times had the tm^ set her knee inexorably upon 
his breastl Slow mamy times, hurkd to earth by ihe ligh^ had be 
fmr many times had implacai^ spark, 

wi^iin him, and upon hkni by the ^zadikl him by 

' ^fion tadw storf of Eroaieiiieiii^ : 
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force when he had wsdied to be Windl How txmoy times had he 
rkai to his feet in ihe combat, held fast to the roch, leaning against 
sophism, drai^fed in the dust, now getting the uppesr hand of his 
ccmsdence, again overthrown by it! How many times, aft^ an 
equivoque, afier the specious and treadia[xnis reasoning egotism,, 
had he baud his irritated comcience cry in his ear^. *A trip! you 
wretch!’ How many times had his refractory thoughts rattW con- 
vulsively in his throat, under the evidence of duty! Resistance to 
GocL Funereal sweats. What secret wounds which he alone felt 
bleed! What excoriations in his lamentable existence! How many 
times he had risen bleeding, bruised, broken, enlightened, despair 
in his heart, serenity in hk soul! and, vanquished, he had kit him- 
self the conqueror. And, after having dislocated, brdeen, and rent 
his conscience with red*hot pincers, it had said to him, as it stood 
over him, formidable, luminous, and tranquil: ^Now, go in peace!’ 

But on emerging from so melancholy a conflict, what a lugu- 
brious peace, alas! 

Nevertheless, that night Jean Valjean felt that he was passing 
through his final combat. 

A heartrending question presented itself. 

Predestinadons are not all direct; they do not open out in a 
straight avenue before the predestined man; they have blind courts, 
impassable alleys, obscure turns, disturlung cross-roads offering die 
choice of many ways. Jean Valjean had halted at that moment at 
the most perilous of these cross-roads. 

He had come to the supreme crossing of good and evil. He had 
that gloomy intersecdon beneath his eyes. On this occasion once 
more, as had happened to him already m other sad vicissitudes, two 
roads opened out before him, die one tempting, the other alarming. 

Whi^ was he to take? 

He was counselled to the one which alarmed him by that mysteri- 
ous index finger which we all perceive whenever we fix our eyes on 
the daxkness. 

Once more, Jean Valjean had the choice between the terrible 
port and the smiling ambush. 

Is it dten trim? die fsml ixmy recover ; but not fam. Friightfiil thingi 
an incurable destiny! 

'Ibb is the problm whidi presented iisdf to him: 

In what manner was Jew Valjean to behave m rdadon to the 
happiness of Oosette an^h&iirii? It was he who had : 

hai^fthtess, it was he virho had brought jit about; be haih bmaad^^ 
itiiiUs aiid atdiat moment, when herefieeted 

it, he was able to enjoy the sc^ of sads&edon which 
woubl experieime on recogniri^ bk fimtory im le rndfot ^ 
widahawing it, all smrikmg, fiiHn 
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Cidsette had Marim, Marius possessed Cosette. They had every- 
tiling, even riches. And this was his doing. 

But what was he, Jean Valjean, to do with this happiness, now 
that it existed, now that it was diere? Should he force himself on 
ihk happiness? Should he treat it as belonging to him? No doubt, 
Oosette did belong to another; but should he, Jean Valjean, retain 
of Cosette all that he could retain? Should he remain the sort of 
father, half seen but respected, which he had hitherto been? Should 
he, without saying a word, bring his past to that future? ShoWd he 
present himself there, as though he had a right, and should He seat 
himself, veiled, at that luminous fireside? Should he take those in- 
nocent hands into his tragic hands, with a smile? Should he place 
upon the peaceful fender of the GiUenormand drawing-room mose 
feet of his, which dragged behind diem die disgraceful shadow o^the 
law. Should he enter into participation in the fair fortunes of Go- 
settc and Marius? Should he render the obscurity on his brow and 
the cloud upon theirs still more dense? Should he place his cata- 
strophe as a third associate in their felicity? Should he continue to 
hold his peace? In a word, should he be the sinister mute of destiny 
beside these two happy beings? 

We must have become habituated to patality and the encounters 
with it, in order to have the daring to raise our eyes when certa(in 
quesdons appear to us in all their horrible nakedness. Good or evil 
stands behind this severe interrogation point. What are you going 
to do? demands the sphinx. 

This habit of trial Jean Valjean possessed. He gazed intently at 
the sphinx. 

He examined the pitiless problem under all its aspects. 

Cosette, that charming existence, was the rail of this shipwreck. 
What was he to do? To cling fast to it, or to let go his hold? 

If he clung to it, he should emerge from disaster, he should ascend 
again into the sunlight, he should let the bitter water drip from his 
garments and his hair, he was saved, he should live. 

And if he let go his hold? 

Then, the aby^. 

Ibus he took sad council widi his thoughts. Or, to speak more 
correctly, he fought; he kicked furiously internally, now against his 
will, now against his conviction, 

iClkppily^^ Jean Va^ean that he had^been able to weep. That 
relieved him, possibly. But the beginning was savage. A tempest, 
more furiou$ t^n the one which had formerly driven him to Arras, 
broke loose within him. The past surged up before him &cing the 
^present; he emnpared ikem. and sobbed. The sluice t^rs once 
cg^en^, the dmpairing man writhed. 

He felt that he had been stqiped short. 
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Alas] in this hght to the death between our egotism and our duty, 
when we thus retreat step by step before our immutable ideal, be- 
wildered, furious, exasperated at having to yield, disputing the 
ground, hoping for a possible flight, seeking an escape, what an 
abrupt and sinister resistance does the foot of the wall offer in our 
rear! 

To feel the sacred shadow which forms an obstacle! 

The invisible inexorable, what an obsession! 

Then, one is never done with conscience. Make your choice, 
Brutus; make your choice, Cato. It is fathomless, since it is God. 
One flings into that well the labour of one^s whole life, one flings in 
one’s fortune, one flings in one’s riches, one flings in one’s success, 
one flings in one’s liberty or fath^land, one flings in one’s well- 
being, one flings in one’s repose, one flings in one’s joy I More! more ! 
more! Empty the vase! tip the urn! One must finish by flinging in 
one’s heart. 

Somewhere in the fog of the ancient hells, there is a tun like that. 

Is not one pardonable, if one at last refuses! Gan the inexhamtible 
have any right? Are not chains which arc endless above human 
strength? Who would blame Sisyphus and Jean Valjcan for saying: 
‘It is enough!’ 

The obedience of matter is limited by friction; is there no limit 
to the obedience of the soul? If perpetual motion is impossible, can 
perpetual self-sacrifice be exacted? 

The first step is nothing, it is the last which is difficult. What was 
the Champmathieu affair in comparison with Cosette’s marriage 
and of that which it entailed ! What is a re-entrance into the galleys, 
compared to entrance into the void? 

Oh, first step that must be descended how sombre art thou! Oh, 
second step, how black art thou! 

How could he refrain from turning aside his head this time? 

Martyrdom is sublimation, corrosive sublimation. It is a torture 
which consecrates. One can consent to it for the first hour; one scats 
oneself on the throne of glowing iron, one places on one’s head the 
crown of hot iron, one accepts the globe of red hot uron, one takes 
the sceptre of red hot iron, but the mantle of flame still remains to 
be donned, and comes there not a moment when the miserable 
flesli revolts and when one abdicates from suffering? 

At kngth, Jean Valjcan etitcred into tht peace of exhalation. 

He weighed, he reflected, he considered the alternatives, the 
mysterious balance of light and darkness. 

Should he impose his galleys <m those two dazzling childxw, or 
should he consummate his irremediable cx^rdifinent by hmuielf? On 
one side lay the sacrifice of Cosette, on the , other that himself. 

At what solution should he amve? What decision did he come 
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What resoiutiQii did he take? What vm his own inwiud definitive 
fOjxinae to the unbribaMe mtarrogatory of fiktality? M^t door Sd 
hedecide to open? Which side of life did he resolve upon ckaing 
and condenmit^? Among all the tudathomable prec^dces which 
surrounded him, which was his choice? What extremity did he 
accept? To which of the gulfii did he nod his head? 

His dizay tevery lasted dl night long. 

He remained ihtxt tmtfi €lay%ht, in the same attitude, bent 
double over that bed, prostrate beneath the enormity of iate, crush* 
ed, perchance, alas! with clenched fists, with arms outspreadWt right 
angles, like a man crucified who has been unnaiied, and flung face 
down on the earth. There he remained for twelve hours, the Welve 
Imtg hours of a long winter’s night, ice-cold, without once liaising 
his head, and without uttering a word. He was as motionles^ as a 
corpse, while his thoughts wallowed on the earth and soared, now 
like the hydra, now like the eagle. Any one to behold him thus mo- 
tionless, would have pronounced him dead ; all at once he shuddered 
convulsively, and his mouth, glued to Cosette’s garments, kissed 
them; then it could be seen that he was alive. 

Who could see? Since Jean Valjean was alone, and there was no 
one there. 

The One who is in the shadows. j 



BOOK SEVENTH: 

THE LAST DRAUGHT FROM THE CUP 


-The Seventh Circle emd the Eighth Heaven 

Thb days that foUow weddings are solitary. People respect the me- 
ditations of the happy pair. And also, their tardy slumbers, to some 
degree. The tumidt of visits and congratulations only begins later 
op. On the morning of the 1 7th of February, it was a little past mid- 
day when Basque, with napkin and feather-duster under his arm, 
busy in setting his antechamber to rights, heard a light tap at the 
door. There had been no ring, which was discreet on such a day. 
Basque opened the door, and beheld M. Fauchelevent. He intro- 
duced him into the drawing-room, still encumbered and topsy- 
turvy, and which bore the air of a field of battle after the joys of 
the preceding evening. 

^DanUy sir,’ remarked Basque, ‘we all woke up late.* 

‘Is your master up?’ asked Jean Valjean. 

‘How is Monsieur’s arm?’ replied Basque. 

‘Better. Is your nmaster up?’ 

‘Which one? the old one or the new one?* 

‘Monsieur Pontmcrcy,* 

‘Monsieur le Baron,* said Basque, drawing hunself up. 

A man is a Baron most of all to his servants. He counts for some- 
thing with them; they are what a philosopher would call, bespatter- 
ed with the tide, and that fiatters them. Marius, be it said in passing, 
a militant r^ublican as he had (roved, was now a Baron in spite 
of himself. A amall revolution had taken place in the family in con- 
nection with this tide. It was now M. Gilienormand who clung to 
it, and Marius who detached himself from it. But Colonel Pont- 
mercy had written: ‘My son will bear my tide.’ Marius obeyed^ 
And then, Cosette, in whom the woman was beginning to dawn, 
was del^hted to be a Baroness. 

‘Monsieur le Baron?’ repeated Basque. ‘1 will go and see. I will 
tell him that M. Fauchelevent is here.’ 

‘No.. Do not tell him that it is I. Tdl him that some one wishes to 
speak him in private, and mention no name.’ 

‘Ahl* qjacuiated Itoique. 

‘I wish to surprise him.’ 

‘Ahl’ ejaculated Basque once more, emitting his second ‘ahl* aa 
an expbu^tion of the 

And he left the room. 
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J«an Valjean remained alone. 

The drawing-room, as we have just said, was in a great disorder. 
It aeemed as though, by lending an ear, one might still hear the 
vague noise of the wedding. On the polished floor lay all sorts' of 
flowers which had fallen from garlands and head-dresses. The wax 
candles, burned to stumps, added stalactites of wax to the crystal 
drops of the chandeliers. Not a single piece of furniture was in its 
place. In the comers, three or four arm-chairs drawn close t^ether 
in a circle, had the appearance of continuing a conversation. The 
whole effect was cheerflil. A certain grace still lingers round k dead 
feast. It has been a happy thing. On the chairs in disarray, ^ong 
those fading flowers, beneath those extinct lights, people \ have 
thought of joy. The sun had succeeded to the chandelier^ and lijiade 
its way gayly into the drawing-room. \ 

Several minutes elapsed. Jean Valjean stood motionless on^ the 
spot where Basque had left him. He was very pale. His eyes were 
hollow, and so sunken in his head by sleeplessness that they nearly 
disappeared in their orbits. His black coat bore the weary folds of a 
garment that has been up all night. The elbows were whitened with 
the down which the friction of cloth against linen leaves behind it. 

Jean Valjean stared at the window outlined on the polished floor 
at his feet by the sun. | 

There came a sound at the door, and he raised his eyes. 

Marius entered, his head well up, his mouth smiling, an indes- 
cribable light on his countenance, his brow expanded, his eyes 
triumphant. He had not slept either. 

Tt is you, father!’ he exclaimed, on catching sight of Jean Val- 
jean; *that idiot of a Basque had such a mystmous air! But you 
have come too early. It is only half past twelve. Gosette is asleep.’ 

That word: ‘Father,’ said to M. Fauchelevent by Marius, signi- 
fied: supreme felicity. There had always existed, as the reader 
knows, a lofty wall, a coldness and a constraint between them; ice 
which must be broken or melted. Marius had reached that point 
of intoxication when the wall was lowered, when the ice dissolved, 
and when M. Fauchelevent was to him, as to Gosette, a father. 

He continued: his words poured forth, as is the peculiarity of 
divine paroxysms of joy. 

‘How glad I am to see youl If you only knew how we missed you 
yesterday! Good morning, father. How js your hand? Better, is it 
not?’ 

And, satisfied with the favourable rcffly which he had made to 
hixnself, he |mrsued: 

^We have .bath been talking about you. Gosette loves you so 
dearly! You must not forget that you have a dhamber here. We 
want nothing more to do with the Rue de I’Homme Arm^. We will 
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have no more of it at all* How could you go to live in a street like 
that, which is sickly, which is disagreeable, which is ugly, whidi has 
a barrier at one end, where one is cold, and into which one cannot 
enter? You are to come aiid install yourself here. And this very day. 
Or you will have to deal with Ck)sette. She means to lead us all by 
the nose, I warn you. You have your own chamber here, it is close 
to ours, it opens on the garden; the trouble with the clock has been 
attended to, the bed is made, it is all ready, you have only to take 
possession of it. Near your bed Gosette has placed a huge, old, easy- 
chair covered with Utrecht velvet, and she has said to it: "Stretch 
out your arms to him.” A nightingale comes to the clump of acacias 
opposite your windows, every spring. In two months more you will 
have it. You will have its nest on your left and ours on your right. 
By night it will sing, and by day Gosette will prattle. Your chamber 
faces due South. Gosette will arrange your books for you, your 
Voyages of Gaptain Gook and the other, — Vancouver’s — and all 
your aftairs. I believe that there is a little valise to which you are 
attached, 1 have fixed upon a corner of honour for that. You have 
conquered my grandfather, you suit him. We will live together. Do 
you play whist? you will overwhelm my grandfather with delight 
if you play whist. It is you who shall take Gosette to walk on the days 
when I am at the courts, you shall give her your arm, you know, as 
you used to, in the Luxembourg. We are absolutely resolved to be 
happy. And you shall be included in it, in our happiness, do you 
hear, father? Gome, will you breakfkst with us today?* 

*Sir,* said Jean Valjean, ‘I have something to say to you. I am an 
ex-convict.* 

The limit of shrill sounds perceptible can be overleaped, as well 
in the case of the mind as in that of the ear. These words: T am an 
ex-convict,’ proceeding from the mouth of M. Fauchelevent and 
entering the ear of Marius, overshot the possible. It seemed to him 
that something had just been said to him; but he did not know what. 
He stood with his mouth wide open. 

Then he perceived that the man who was addressing him was 
frightful. Wholly absorbed in hb own dazzled state, he had not, up 
to that moment, observed the other man’s terrible pallor. 

Jean Valjean untied the black cravat which supported his right 
arm, unrolled the linen from around his hand, bared his thumb and 
showed it to Marius. 

‘There is nothing the matter with my hand,* said he. 

Marius looked at the thumb. 

*There has not been anything the matter with it,* went on 
Valjean. 

There was, in feet, no trace of any injury. 

Jean Valjean continued: 
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*It was fitting that I should be abs^t from your diamage. I ab- 
ated myself as much as was in my power. So t invented kyury 
in order that I might not commit a Imgery, that I might not intro- 
duce a fiaw into the marriage documents^ in order that 1 might 
escape from signing.* 

Marius stanunered. 

*What is the meaning of this?* 

*The meaning of it is,’ replied Jean Valjcan, ‘that I have^ecn in 
the galleys.* 

‘You are driving me mad!* exclaimed Marius in terror. . 
‘Mcmsieur Pontmercy,* said Jean Valjean, ‘I was ninete^ years 
in the galleys. For theft. Then, I was condemned for life foi theft, 
for a second offence. At the present moment, I have broi^n mv ban.* 
In vain did Marius recod before the reality, refuse the fact, ^resist 
the evidence, he was forced to give way. He began to understand, 
and, as always happens in such cases, he understood too much. An 
inward shudder of hideous enlightenment flashed through him; an 
kiea which made him qmver traversed his mind. He caught a 
glimpse of a wretched destiny for himself in the future. 

‘Say all, say all!* he cried. ‘You are Cosctte’s father!* 

And he retreated a couple of paces with a movement of indescri- 
bable horror, i 

Jean Valjean elevated his head with so much majesty of attitude, 
that he seaaxed to grow even to the ceiling. 

‘It is necessary that you should believe me here, sir; ^though our 
oath to others may not be received in law . . .* 

Here he paused, then, with a sort of sovereign and sepulchral 
authority, he added, articulating slowly, and emphasizing the syl- 
lables: 

‘ — You will believe me. I the father of Cbsette I before God, no. 
Monsieur le Baron Pontmercy, I am a peasant of FaveroUes. 1 earn- 
ed my living by pruning trees. My name is not Fauchelevent, but 
Jean Valjean. 1 am not related to Cosette. Reassure yourself* 
Marius atammered : 

‘Who will prove diat to me?* 

‘I. Since I tell you so.* 

Marius lodced at the man. He was melanchdiy yet tranquil. No 
lie could pmceed frean such a calm. That which is icy is sincere. 
The truth could be felt in that chill of the tomb. 

. T believe you,* saM Marius. 

Jean Vj^gom bent his head, as though taking note of this, and 

W I to dosette? A passer^by; Ten ye^ I did 
kniow dmt ^ was m existence. { love her, it ^ true. <^e loves, a 
whwL one has seen when very yopng, bda^ old onesfdC Wbdqi 
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one is old^ ox^ feds oni&seif a graxHilather towards aU little ddldreiL 
You may, it leeins to suppose that I have somethu^ which 
resemhh» a heart. She was an orphan. Without either or 
mother. She needed me. That k why 1 began to love her. Children 
are so weak that the first comer, even a man like me, can become 
their protector, i have fulfilled this duty towards Ciosette. I do not 
think that so slight a thing can be called a good actibn; but if it be 
a good action^ well, say that I have done it. Regkter thk attenuating 
circumstance. To-^y, Gosette passes out of my life; our two roads 
part, Hencefordi, I can do nodiing for her. She k Madame Pont- 
mercy. Her providence has changed. And C!osette gains by the 
change. All k well. As for the six hundred thousand francs, you do 
not mention them to me, but I forestall your thought, they are a 
deposit How did that deposit come into my hands? What does that 
matter? I restore the d^osit. Nothing more can be demanded of 
me. I complete the restitution by announcing my true name. Hiat 
concerns me. I have a reason for desiring that you should know who 
I am.* 

And Jean Valjean looked Marius full in the face. 

All tibat Marius experienced was tumultuous and incoherent 
Certain gusts of destiny produce these billows in our souk. 

We have all undergone moments of trouble in which everything 
within us k dkpersed ; we say the first things that occur to us, which 
are not always preckdiy those which should be said. There are 
sudden revelations whidi one omnot bear, and which intoxicate 
like baleful wine. Marius was stupefied by the novel situation which 
presented itself to him, to the point of addressing that man almost 
like a person who was with him f<»r thk avowal. 

'But why,’ he exclaim<^ 'do you tell me all thk? Who forces you 
to do so? You could have kf^t your secret to yourself. You are nei^er 
denounced, nor tracked nor pursued. You have a reason for want^ 
only making sudi a revelation. Conclude. There k something more. 
In what connection do you make thk ccuifession? What k your 
motive?’ 

'My motive?* replied Jean Vayean m a voice so low and dull that 
one would have said that he was talkmg to hixnseK' rather than to 
Marius. Trom what motive, in fret, has frik convict just said am 
a conv'xct”? Well, yest die motive k strange. It k out honesty. 
Stay, die unfintunate poixit k that I have a dxread in my heart, 
which keqps me fiist. It k when one k old that diatsort of thread k 
partkxdarly sofid* All life &lk in miin arotmd one; onereskhu^Had 
1 been able to tear out feat thread, to Inede it, to undo fee knot or 
to cut it, to go &r away, 1 shoukL have been safe, 1 had odty to go 
away; there are cUligesioes in fee Rue Bouloy; youaxe happy$ 
gomg. I have tried to break that thread, I havejerkedatit, kwoukl 
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not breskf 1 tore my heart with it. Then I said: cannot live any* 
whiere else than here.’* I must stay. Well, yes, you are right, 1 am a 
fbol, why not simply remain here? You offer me a chamber in this 
house, h^dame Pontmercy is sincerely attached to me, she said to 
the arm-chair: “Stretch out your arms to him,*^ your grandfather 
demands nothing better than to have me, I suit him, we shall live 
together, and take our meals in common, 1 shall give Gosette my 
ann . . . Madame Pontmercy, excuse me, it is a habit, — we shall 
have but one roof, one table, one fire, the same chimney-corner in 
winter, the same promenade in summer, that is joy, that is happi- 
ness, that is everything. We shall live as one family. One f^ily!’ 

At that word, Jean Valjean became wild. He folded hisUrms, 
glared at the door beneath his feet as though he would have ex- 
cavated an abyss therein, and his voice suddenly rose in thundering 
tones: 

*As one family! No. I belong to no family. I do not belong to 
yours. I do not belong to any family of men. In houses where people 
are among themselves, I am superfluous. There are families, but 
there is nothing of the sort for me. 1 am an unlucky wretch ; I am 
left outside. Did I have a father and mother? I almost doubt it. On 
the day when I gave that child in marriage, all came to an end. I 
have seen her happy, and that she is with a man whom she lojves, 
and that there exists here a kind old man, a household of two angels, 
and all joys in that house, and that it was well, I said to myself: 
^*Enter thou not.” I could have lied, it is true, have deceived you all, 
and remained Monsieur Fauchelevent. So long as it was for her, I 
could lie; but now it would be for myself, and I must not. It was 
sufiicient for me to hold my peace, it is true, and all would go on. 
You ask me what has forced me to speak? a very odd thing; my 
conscience. To hold my peace was very easy, however. I passed the 
nijgd^t in trying to persuade myself to it; you question me, and what 
1 have just said to you is so extraordinary that you have the right 
to do it; well, yes, I have passed the night in alleging reasons to my- 
sdf, and I gave myself very good reasons, I have done what I could. 
But there are two things in which I have not succeeded; in breaking 
the thread that holds me fixed, riveted and sealed here by the heart, 
or in sil^cing some one who speaks sofdy to me when I am alone. 
That is why I have come hither to tdl you cverydiing this morning. 
Everythin 6t nearly everything. It is usdiess to tdl you that which 
coheems only mysdf; I keep diat to myself. You know the essential 
points. So I have talien my mystory and have brou§^t it to you. And 
I have (^bddiiowened my secret before your It was not a reso* 

that vm easy to I struf^led all night long. Ah^ you think 

ihkt 1 did not tdl myself diat diis was nb Obsmo^xpalhieu ASkir, that 
by ^txmoe^hg my name I was denng ho one asiy injury, that the 
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name of Fauchelevent had been given to me by Faiiohelevent him* 
self, oxit of gratitude for a sarvice rendered to him, and that I might 
assuredly keep it, and that 1 should be happy in that chamber which 
you offer me, that 1 should not be in anyone’s way, that I should be 
in my own little comer, and that, while you would have Gosette, I 
should have the idea that I was in the same house with her. £adi 
one of us would have had his share of happiness. If I continued to be 
Monsieur Fauchelevent, that would arrange everything. Yes, with 
the exception of my soul. There was joy everywhere upon my sur- 
face, but the bottom of my soul remain^ bla^. It is not enough to 
be happy, one must be content. Thus I should have remained Mon- 
sieur' Fauchelevent, thus I should have concealed my true visage, 
thus, in the presence of your expansion, 1 should have had an 
enigma, thus, in the midst of your full noonday, I should have had 
shadows, thus, without crying *^’ware,” I should have simply in- 
troduced the galleys to your fireside, I should have taken my seat 
at your table with the thought that if you knew who I was, you 
would drive me from it, I should have allowed myself to beserved 
by domestics who, had they known, would have said: “How horri- 
ble!” I should have touched you with my elbow, which you have a 
right to dislike, I should have filched your clasps of the hand 1 There 
would have existed in your house a division of respect between 
venerable white locks and tainted white locks; at your most intiixxate 
hours, when all hearts thoij^ht themselves open to the very bottom 
to all the rest, when we four were together, your grandfather, you 
two and myself, a stranger would have been present! 1 should have 
been side by side with you in your existence, having for my only 
care not to disarrange the cover of my dreadful pit. Thus, I, a dead 
man, should have thrust myself upon you who are living beings. 
I should have condemned her to myself forever. You and Gosette 
and I would have had all three of our heads in the green cap! Does 
it not make you shudder? I am only the most crushed of men; I 
should have been the most monstrous of men. And 1 should have 
committed that crime every day! And I should have had that face 
of night upon my visage every day! every day! And I should have 
communicated to you a share in my taint every day! every day! to 
you, my dearly beloved, my children, to you, my innocent creatur- 
es! Is it nothing to hold ohe’s peace? is it a simple matter to keep 
silence? No, is it not simple, lliere is a silence which lies. And my 
lie, and my fhiud and my indignity, and my cowaidice and my 
treason and my crime, I should have drained drop by drop, I should 
have spit it out, &en swalltm/ed it ^ain, I diouid l^ve finished at 
midni^t and ^ve begun again at mid^y, and my “good morn- 
ing” would have lied, and my “good night” would have lied,^afld I 
should have sl^t on it, 1 shouki have eaien it» widi my bmad, knd 
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lidioidd have looked Cosetite in the &ce, and I ^ouldlmve reqxmd^ 
«d to theimileafdieai^by thesm0eofthediu]»3edftoid»and 1 
:dbould have been an abominable villain! Why ^otdd I do ift? in 
order to be happy« In order to be happy. Have I the right to be 
happy? I stand outside of life, sir.* 

Jean Vidjean paused. Mi^us listened. Such chains of ideas 
isu^ of anguishes cannot be intermixed. Jean Valjeim lowered his 
voice once more, but it was no longer a dull votce~at was 
sinister voice. 

'You ask why 1 speak? I am neither denounced, nor punkied, nxxr 
tracked, you say. Yes! I am denounced! yes! I am tracaed! By 
whom? By myself. It is 1 who bar the passage to myself, and I drag 
myself^ ami I push myself^ and I arrest myself, and I estecute myself, 
and when one holds oneself^ one is firmly held.’ \ 

And, seizing a handfiil of his ovm coat by the nape of the neck 
and extending it towards Marius: 

‘Do you see that fist?’ he continued. ‘Don’t you think that it holds 
that collar in such a wise as not to release it? Well! conscience is 
another grasp ! If one desires to be happy, sir, one must never under- 
stand duty; for, as soon as one has can^)rehended it, it is implacable. 
One would say that it punished you fbr comprehending it; but no, 
it rewards you; for it places you in a hell, where you feel God beside 
you. One has no sooner lacerated his own entrails than he is at 
peace wifii himself.’ 

And, with a poignant accent, he added: 

‘Monsieur Pontmercy, this is not common sense, I am an honest 
man. It is by dc^^ding myself in your eyes fiiat I elevate mysdf in 
my own. This has happened to me once before, but it was less pain- 
ful then; it was a mere nothing. Yes, an honest man. I should not 
be so if, dirough my fault, you had continued to esteeem me; now 
that you despise me, X am so. I have fiiat £stality hanging over me 
that, not being able to evet have anydiing but stolen com^erafion, 
that consideration humiliates me, and crushes me inwardly, and, in 
order that 1 may respect mysidf, it is necessary that I i^ould be 
dei^ised. Then 1 strai^ten up again. 1 am a galley-slaVe whoobeya 
ha cotacience. I know wdl that that is most improbidile. But what 
would you have me do about it? it a the fact I have entered into 
ei!^agemima with myself; I keep them. There are encoimtos Which 
bi^ ia^ lliefe are chances which itnrolve us in dutim. You see, 
Moiuoetor Pontn^roy, varimjs thkigl have happened to me in Jhe 

Again ^ean Va^eah paused, swallowii^ Ms ssdiva with hn 
as though Ms had a bitter i^^rtaste^ aisd tbati 
wentoitt' ‘ 

. ‘‘When one has such a horror hanj^g over one, one has 
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r^ht to make o^ers idiare it without their koowtedge^ one has not 
the to make them slip over O 0 e*i^ own prec^ee theur 

percdving it, one has no t the right to let one^ red blouse drag upon 
them, one has no right to slyly eneumber with one’s misery the 
happiness of others. It is hideous to approach diosewho are healthy, 
and to touch them in the dark with one’s ulcer. In spite of the fact 
that FaiKShelevent lent me his name, I have no right to use it; he 
could give it to me, but I could not take it. A name is an L You see,, 
sir, that I have thought somewhat, I have read a little, althou^ I 
am a peasant; and you see that 1 express mysdf properly, 1 under- 
stand things. I have procured myself an education. Well, yes, to 
abstract a name and to place one^f under it, is dishonest. Letters 
of the alphabet can be filched, like a purse or a watch. To be a false 
signature in Hesh and blood, to be a living false key, to enter die 
house of honest people by picking their lock, never more to look 
straightforward, to forever eye askance, to be infamous within the /, 
no! not no! no! no! It is better to suffer, to bleed, to weep, to 
tear one’s skin from the flesh with one’s nails, to pass nights 
writhing in anguish, to devour onesdif body and soul. That is why 
I have jtist told you all this. Wantonly, as you say.’ 

He drew a painful breath, and hurled this final word: 

*ln days gone by, I stole a loaf of bread in order to live; to-day, in 
order to live, I will not steal a name.’ 

’To live!* interrupted Marius. ’You do not need diat name in 
order to live?’ 

’Ah! I understand the matter,’ said Jean Valjean, raising and 
lowering his head several times in succession. 

A silence ensued. Both held their peace, eadi plunged in a gulf of 
thoughts. Marius was sitting near a table and resting the comer of 
his mouth on one of his fingers, whk:h was folded back. Jean Valjean 
was pacing to and firo. He paused before a mirror, and remained 
motionless. Then, as though replying to scanc inward course of 
reasoning, he smd, as he gazed at the mirror, which he did not 
see: 

‘While, at present, I am relieved.’ 

He to^ up his march a^pdn, and walked to the other end of the 
drawk^room. At die moment when he turned round, he i^ceiyed 
diat Mal^his was watching hk walk. Then he said, with am ineiqires- 
sible intonation: 

’I drag my leg a little. Now you understand why.^ 

. Iben he turr^ fully roimd towasds Marhsi: 

, ’Aminow, sir, imagine ibis: I Imvesaid noting, 1 haye remained 
Monrieur Fauchelevent, I have tak^ my place in your home# i mSL 
ppecd'yonr f amhs my chatnhor, 1 come tobwnikfkst 

i^ppM# in dmciltnii^ sK duee q€us go to die play# : 
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Madame Pontmercy to the TuilerieSi and to die Place Royale» we 
are together, you think me your equal; one hne day you are there, 
and I am there, we are conversing, we are laughing; all at once, 
you hear a voice shouting this name: **Jean Valjean!” and behold, 
that terrible hand, the police, darts from the darkness, and abruptly 
tears off my mask!* 

Again he paused; Marius had sprung to his feet with a shudder. 
Jean Valjean resumed: 

‘What do you say to that?* 

Marius* silence answered for him. 

Jean Valjean continued : 

‘You see that I am right in not holding my peace. Be happiy, be in 
heaven, be the angel of an angel, exist in the sun, be content there- 
with, and do not trouble yotirself about the means which ^ poor 
damned wretch takes to open his breast and force his duty to come 
forth; you have before you, sir, a wretched man.’ 

Marius slowly crossed the room, and, when he was quite close to 
Jean Valjean, he offered the latter his hand. 

But Marius was obliged to step up and take that hand which was 
not offered. Jean Valjean let him have his own way, and it seemed 
to Marius that he pressed a hand of marble. 

‘My grandfather has friends,’ said Marius; *I will procure] your 
pardon.’ 

‘It is useless,’ replied Jean Valjean. *I am believed to be dead, 
and that suffices. The dead are not subjected to surveillance. They 
are supposed to rot in peace. Death is the same thing as pardon.’ 

And, disengaging the hand which Marius held, he added, with 
a sort of inexorable dignity: 

‘Moreov«r, the friend to whom I have recourse, is the doing of 
my duty; and I need but one pardon, that of my conscience.’ 

At that moment, a door at the other end of the drawing-room 
opened gently halfway, and in the opening Gosette’s head appeared. 
T^y saw only her sweet face, her hair was in charming disorder, 
her eyelids were still swollen with sleep. She made the movement of 
a bird, which thrusts its head out of its nest, glanced first at her 
hu^Mmd, then at Jean Valjean, and cried to them witih a smile, so 
that they seemed to bididd a smUe at die heart of a rose: 

‘X will wagor that you are talking politics. How stupid that is, 
instead of b<^ with mel’ 

Jean Vayean shuddered. 

‘Ciosettei A « •’ stammered Marius. 

And he ^paused. One would have said that they were two 

crhninals. ' 

CoSette, who was radiant, condnued to gaze at both of diem, 
was semaedm^ in her eyes like:gleams of paradise. 
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‘I have caught you in the very act,’ said Gosette. *Just now, I 
heard my father Fauch<^event through the door saying; ^^Cons* 
cience . . . doing my duty . . That is politics, indc«i it is. I will 
not have it. People should not talk politics the very next day. It is 
not right.’ 

* You are mi sta k en, Ckisette,’ said Marius, Sve are talking business. 
We are discussing the best investment of your six hundred thousand 
francs . . .* 

‘That is not it at all,* interrupted Gosette. ‘I am coming. Does 
anybody want me here?’ 

And, passing resolutely through the door, she entered the draw- 
ing-room. She was dressed in a voluminous white dressing-gown, 
with a thousand folds and large deeves which, starting from 
the neck, fell to her feet. In the golden heavens of some ancient 
gothic pictures, there are these charming sacks fit to clothe the 
angels. 

She contemplated herself from head to foot in a long mirror, then 
exclaimed, in an outburst of ineffable ecstasy: 

‘There was once a King and a Queen. Oh! how happy I am!’ 

That said, she made a curtsy to Marius and to Jean Valjean. 

‘There,’ said she, ‘I am going to install myself near you in an 
easy-chair, we breakfast in half an hour, you shall say anything you 
like, I know well that men must talk, and I will be very good.’ 

Marius took her by the arm and said lovingly to her: 

‘We are talking bussines.’ 

‘By the way,’ said Gosette, ‘I have opened my window, a flock of 
pierrots has arrived in the garden, — ^Birds, not maskers. To-day is 
Ash- Wednesday; but not for the birds.’ 

‘1 tell you that we are talking business, go, my little Gosette, leave 
us alone for a moment. We are talking figures. That will bore you.’ 

‘You have a charming cravat on this morning, Marius. You arc 
very dandified, monseigneur. No, it will not bore me.* 

‘I assure you that it will bore you.’ 

‘No. Since it is you. I shall not understand you, but I shall listen 
to you. When one hears the voices of those whom one loves, one does 
not need to understand the words that they utter. That we should 
be here together— that is all that I desire. I shall remain with you, 
bah!’ 

‘You are my beloved Gosette! Impossible.’ 

‘Impossible!* 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Very good,’ said Gosette. ‘I was going to tell you some news. 
I could have told you that your grandfather is stm asleq), that your 
aunt is at mass, that the chimney in my father Fauchde^nt’s mbm 
smokes, that Nicdette has sent for the chimacy-swet:^, diat Tom- 
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mnt and Nicolette have , already quarrelled, that Nioc^tte mhhes 
aport of Teussaint*8 stammer. Wdl, you shiiH know jaothing. Ah! it 
is impossible? you shall see, gendemoi, tibat in my tuuu, can say: 
It is impossible. Then who will be caught? I beseech you, my little 
Marius, let me stay here with you two.’ 

swear to you, that it is indispensable that we should be alone.’ 
‘Well, am I any body?* 

Jean Valjean had not uttered a single word. Ckuette lumed to 

him: I 

In the first place, fadier, I want you to come and emqrace me. 
What do you mean by not saying anything instead of ta^ng my 
part? who gave me such a father as that? You must percave that 
my family life is very imhappy. My husband beats me. C!ome, em- 
brace me instantly.* 

Jean Valjean approached. 

Gosette turned toward Marius. 

‘As for you, I shall make a face at you.* 

Then she presented her brow to Jean Valjean. 

Jean Valjean advanced a step toward her. 

Gosette recoiled. 

^Father, you are pale. Docs your arm hurt you?* 

^It is wdl,’ said Jean Valjean. 

“Did you sleep badly?’ 

‘No.* 

“Are you sad?’ 

“No,* 

‘Embrace me if you arc well, if you sleep well, if you are content, 
I will not scold you,* 

And again she offered him her brow. 

Jean Valjean dropped a kiss upon that brow whereon rested a 
cdssdal gleam. 

‘Smik.* 

Jean Valjean obeyed. It was the rniilc of a spectre. 

‘Now, defend me against my husband.* 

‘Gosette! ! • . Maculated Marius. 

‘Get angry, fatiM« Say I must stay. You can certain^ talk 
bdbre me. So you thhik me very silly. What you say is astonishing! 
business, |dacing money in a bank, a great matter t^y. Men make 
mysteries out of f^thing. I Jmi very diis morning Look at 
me?, Marim.* 

And with an adorable shn^ of the shoulders, and an indescrib- 
Afaly e»qt4stte pout, she 

- ■ adoref?fm!’ sai4 Ck»^ 
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'Now,* said Cksctte, adjusting a fold of her di«BBin^own> with 
a triuznphant Httk grinuu^t, 'I 

'No, not that, ’.said Marius, in a supplicating txmt, ‘We have to 
finish fomediixig/ 

‘Still TO?' 

Marius assumed a grave tone: 

‘I assure you, Gosette, diat it is impossible.’ 

‘Ah! you put cm your man’s voice, sir. That is well, I go. You, 
iather, have not upheld me. Monsieur my father, monsieur my hus- 
band, you are tyrsuits. 1 sha l l go and tell grandpapa. If you think 
that I am going to return and talk platitudes to you, you are mis- 
taken. I am proud. I shall wait for you now. You shah see, that it is 
you who arc gou^ to be bored without me. I am going, it is well,’ 

And she left the room. 

Two seconds later, the door opened once more, her fresh, and 
rosy head was again thrust between the two leaves, and she cried 
to them: 

‘I am very angry indeed.’ 

The door closed again, and the shadows descended once more. 

It was as though a ray of sunlight should have suddenly traversed 
the night, without itself being conscious of it. 

Marius made sure that the door was securdy closed. 

‘Poor Goscttcl’ he murmured, ‘when she finds out . . .* 

At that word Jean Valjean trembled in every limb. He fixed on 
Marius a bewildered eye. 

‘Gosette! oh yes, it is true, you arc going to tell Gosette about this. 
That is right. Stay, 1 had not thought of that One has the strer^th 
for one th^, but not for another. Sir, I conjure you, I entreat now, 
sir, give me your most sacred yraed (k honour, ttet you will not tdl 
her. Is it not enough that you should know it? 1 have been able to 
say it mysdf without being forced to it, 1 could have told it to the 
universe, to the whole wc^, — ^it was all one to me. But she, she 
does not know what it is, it would terrify her. What, a convict! we 
should be obliged to explain matters to her, to say to her: “He is k 
man who has been in the gaBeys.*’ 1^ saw the chain gang pass by 
one day. Oh! My God!’ 

... He dropped into an arm’^ebair and hid his^u:e m his hands. 

Hu grid was TOt audible, but from die quh^ding of his shoidders 
it Was evident that he was ^dent teats, temhde tears. 

Tbere is something of in the sbb. He was seiaed 

with a sort of oonvi^non, he threw Idmself against the back of 
the chair as ^ breath, lettkig; his ar^ fkB, 

altowk^ h&rius to see his‘&ce inundated with tears, and Mariiis 
he^i^ munmir, so low that his vmice seemed to issue from 
depths: ■ • > '-.v: • 
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*Oh! would that I could die!* 

‘Be at your ease,’ said Mari\ 2 S, *1 will ke^ your secret for myself 
alone.* 

And, less touched perhaps, than he ought to have been, but 
forced, for the last hour, to familiarize himself with something as 
unexpected as it was dreadful, gradually beholding the convict 
superposed before his very eyes, upon M. Fauchelevent, overcome, 
little by litde, by that lugubrious reality, and led, by the natural 
inclination of the situation, to recognize the space which had j'ust 
been placed between that men and himself, Marius added : 

*lt is impossible that I should not speak a word to you\ with re- 
gard to the deposit which you have so faithfully and honestly re- 
mitted. That is an act of probity. It is just that some recompense 
should be bestowed on you. Fix the sum yourself, it shall be counted 
out to you. Do not fear to set it very high.* ^ 

T thank you, sir,* replied Jean Valjean, gently. 

He remained in thought for a moment, mechanically passing the 
tip of his fore-iinger across his tumb-nail, then he lifted up his voice: 

‘All is nearly over. But one last thing remains for me . . ,* 

‘What is it?’ 

. Jean Valjean struggled with what seemed a last hesitation, and, 
without voice, without breath, he stammered rather than saijfd: 

‘Now that you know, do you think, sir, you, who are the master, 
that I ought not to see Cosettc any more?* 

‘I think that would be better,* replied Marius coldly. 

‘1 shall never see her more,’ murmured Jean Valjean. 

And he directed his steps towards the door. 

He laid his hand on the knob, the latch yielded, the door opened. 
Jean Valjean pushed it open far enough to pass through, stood 
motionless for a second, then closed the door again and turned to 
Marius. 

He was no longer pale, he was livid. There were no longer any 
tears in bis eyes, but only a sort of tragic flame. His voice had re- 
gained a strange composure. 

’Stay, sir,* he said. *If you will allow it, I will come to sec her. I 
assure you that I desire it greatly. If 1 had not cared to see Gosette, 
I should not have made to you the confession that 1 have made, I 
i^uld have gone away; but, as 1 desired to remain in the place 
whereClosette is, and to continue to s|ge her, 1 had to tell you about 
i% honestly. You follow my reasoning, do you not? it is a matter 
tssasily understood. You see, 1 have had her with xne for more than 
nine years* We lived Brst in that hut on the boulevard, then in the 
convent^ then near the Luxembourg. That vm where you saw her 
for the firsi; time. You rem^ber her blue plu^ hat. Then we went 
^ the Qjc^irtier des Invalides, whore there was a railii^ on a garden, 
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the Rue Flun^t 1 lived In a little back court«yard, whence 1 could 
hear her piano. That was my life. We never left ca>ch odier. That 
lasted for nine years and some months. I was like her own fiither, 
and she was my child. 1 do not know whether you understand^ 
Monsieur Pontmercy, but to go away now, never to see her again, 
never to speak her again, to no longer have anything, would be hard. 
If you do not disapprove of it, I come to see Gosette from time 
to time. I will not come often. I will not remain long. You shall give 
orders that I am to be received in the little waiting-room. On the 
ground floor. I could enter perfectly well by the back door, but that 
might create surprise perhaps, and it would be better, I think, for 
me to enter by the usual door. Truly, sir, I should like to see a little 
more of Gosette. As rarely as you pleace. Put yourself in my place, 
I have nothing left but that. And then, we must be cautious. If I no 
longer come at all, it would produce a bad effect, it would be con- 
sidered singular. What I can do, by the way, is to come in the after- 
noon, when night is beginning to fall.’ 

‘You shall come every evening,’ said Marius, ‘and Gosette will be 
waiting for you,’ 

‘You are kind, sir,’ said Jean Valjean. 

Marius saluted Jean Valjean, happiness escorted despair to the 
door, and these two men parted. 


s. The Obscurities Which a Revelation Can Contain 

Marius was quite upset. The sort of estrangement which he had 
always felt towards the man beside whom he had seen Gosette, 
was now explained to him. There was something enigmatic about 
that person, of which has instinct had warned hhn. 

This enigma was the most hideous of disgraces, the galleys. This 
M, Fauchclevent was the convict Jean Valj^n. 

To abruptly find such a secret in the midst of one’s happiness 
resembles the discovery of a scorpion in a nest of turtledoves. 

Was the happiness of Marius and Gosette thenceforth condemned 
to such a neighbourhood? Was this an accomplished fact? Did the 
acceptance of that man form a part of the marriage now conaum- 
mated? Was there nothing to be done? 

Had , Marius wedded the convict as well? 

In vain may one be crowned with light and joy, in vain may one 
taste the grand purple hour of life, haj^jy love, such shocks i^uld 
force even the archangtd in his ecstasy, even the demigod hi his 
glory, to shudder. 
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‘ As IS always tbe in dianges of view of this hAltiEre, Matius 
Siked hiinsdf wheliier he had nothing with which to rcproaich him^ 
self Had he been wanting in divinatton? Had he been wantii^ in 
prudence? Had he involuntarily dulled his Muts? A litde, perhaps. 
Hs4 he entered upon this love afOsir^ which had ended in his marri- 
to CknettCy without taking sufficient precautions to throw light 
upon the surroundings? He admitted, — it is thus, by a series of suc- 
cessive admissions ourselves in regard to ourselves, ithat life 
amends us, little by little, — ^he admitted the chimerical and raionary 
side of his nature, a sort of internal doud peculiar to many organi- 
sations, and whi^, in paroxysms of passion and sorrow, ^ates as 
the temperature of the soul Ganges, and invades the entire man, 
to such a degree as to render him nothing more than^ a conscience 
bathed in a mist. We have more than once indicated this character- 
istic dement of Marius* individuality. ^ 

He recalled that, in the intoxication of his love, in the Rue Plumet, 
during those six or seven ecstatic weeks, he had not even spoken to 
Cosette of that drama in the Gorbeau hovd, where the victim had 
taken up such a singular line of silence during the struggle and the 
ensuing flight. How had it happened that he had not mentioned 
this to Cosette? Yet it was so near and so terriblei How had it come 
to pass that he had not even named the Th^nardiers, and, particu- 
larly, on the day when he had encountered £ponine? He now ^und 
it almost difficult to explain his silence of that time. Neverthdess, he 
could accoimt for it. He recalled his benumbed state, his intoxi- 
cation with Cosette, love absorbing everything, that catching away 
of each other into the ideal, and perhaps abo, like the imperceptible 
quantity of reason mingled with thb violent and charming state of 
soul, a vague, dull instinct impdling him to conceal ax]d abolbh 
in hb memory that redoubtable adv<»iture, contact with which he 
dreaefed, in which be did not wish to play any part, hb agency in 
which he had kept secret, and in which he could be neither narrator 
nor witness without being an accuser. 

Moreover, these few wedcs had been a flash of lightning; there 
hari been no time for anything except love. 

In short, having weighed everything, turned everything over in 
hb mind, examin^ everything, whatever might have been the con- 
seipences ifhe had tdd Cosetie about tiie Gorbeau ambush, even if 
Im badtibcovmd that Jean Valjean was a convict, would that have 
dianged ium, Marhis? Would tiiat Save dianged her, Cosette? 
W<AiM he have draym back? Would he have adored h^ any tiws 
less? Would he have refrained flrom maxrying her? No. Itlien there 
was nothing to r^pret, nothing wilh which he imed r^^pn^bina^^ 
AS was wdD. Hiere b a deity for ihceed^nlMi bien who are calfed' 
kiveni. Marius blind, had followed ihc path whieb he v^^d have 
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chosen had he been in foil possession offals sight. Love had bflttida* 
gcd hk eyes, in order to lead him whither? To paradise. 

But this parkdise vm hencefor& complicated wi^ an inibmal 
accompaniment. 

Marius* ancient estrangement towards this man^ towards thmn 
Faucbelevent who had turned Into Jean Valjean, was at present 
mingled with horror. 

In this horror, let us state, there was some pity, and even a certain 
surprise. 

Thk thief, this thief guilty of a second ofience, had restored that 
deposit. And what a deposit! Sue hundred thousand francs. 

-He alone was in the secret of diat deposit He might have kept it 
all, he had restored it all. 

Moreover, he had himself reveled his situation. Nothing forced- 
him to this. If anyone learned who he was, it was through himself. 
In this avowal there was something more than acceptance of humi- 
liation, diere was acceptance of perO. For a condemned man, a mask 
is not a mask, it is a shelter. A false name is security, and he had 
rejected that false name. He, the galley-slave, might have hidden 
himself forever in an honest fkmily; he had withstood this timipta- 
tion. And with what motive? Through a conscientious scruple. He 
himself explained this with the irresistible accents of truth. In short, 
whatever this Jean Valjean might be, he was, undoubtedly, a cons- 
cience which was awakening. Tbere existed some mysterious re- 
habilitation which had and, to all appearances, scruples had 

for a long time already controlled this man. Such fits of justice and 
goodness are not characteristic of vulgar natures. An awakening of 
conscience is grandeur of soul. 

Jean Valjean was sincere. This sincerity, visible, palpable, irre- 
fragable, evident from the very grief that it caused him, rendered 
inquiries useless, and conferred authority on all that that man had 
said. 

Here, for Marius, there was a strange reversal of situations. What 
breadied from M. Fauchclevent? distrust. What did Jean Vayean 
inspire? confidence. 

In the mysterious balance of this Jean Valjean which the pensive 
Marius struck, he admitted the active princ^le, he lulmitted the 
passive principle, and he tried to reach a bailee. 

But afi this went on as in a storm. Marius, while endeavourimg to 
form a dear idea df this mkn, and whfie pursuing Jean Valjean, so 
to speak, in the depths of hk fooughf, lost him and found him apsin 
fa afotatmbt , 

The deporit honestly restored, the |»ob^. of the c0i^?S8fon*~* 
ihese were good. This produced a I%htenihg of the ckmd, ifaen.tiia 
doud became black once more. 
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TrouUed as ware Marius* memories, a shadow of ihem returned 
to him. 

. After aU, what was that adventure in the Jondrette attic? Why 
that man taken to flight on the arrival of the pdice, instead of 
entering a complaint? 

Here Marius found the answer. Because that man was a fugitive 
from justice, who had broken his ban. 

Another question: Why had that man come to the barricade? 

For Marius now once more distinctly beheld that r^ollection 
which had re-appeared in his emotions like sympathetic unk at the 
application of heat. This man had been in the barricad^ He had 
not foxight there. What had he come there for? In the pmence of 
this question a spectre sprang up and replied: *Javert.’ \ 

Marius recalled perfectly now that funereal sight of JeanValjean 
dragging the pinioned Javcrt out of the barricade, and he stul heard 
behind the corner of the litde Rue Mond^tour that frightful pistol 
shot. Obviously, there was hatred between that police spy and the 
galley-slave. The one was in the other *s way. Jean Valjean had gone 
to the barricade for the purpose of revenging himself. He had arri- 
ved late. He probably knew that Javert was a prisoner there. The 
CSorsican vendetta has penetrated to certain lower strata and has 
become the law there; it is so simple that it does not astonish souls 
which are but half turned towards good; and those hearts^ are so 
constituted that a criminal, who is in the path of repentance, may 
be scrupulous in the matter of theft and unscrupulous in the matter 
of vengeance. Jean Valjean had killed Javert. At least, that seemed 
to be evident. 

This was the final question, to be sure; but to this there was no 
reply. This question Marius folt like pincers. How had it come to 
pass that Jean Valjean’s existence had elbowed that of Ciosette for 
so long a period? 

What melancholy sport of Providence was that which had placed 
that child in contact with that man? Are there then chains for two 
which are forged on high? and does God take pleasure in coupling 
the angd with the demon? So a crime and an innocence can be 
room-mates in the mysterious galleys of wretchedness? In that defil- 
ing of condemned persons which is called human destiny, can two 
blows pass side by side, the one ingenuous, the other formidable, 
die one all bathed in the divine whiteness of dawn, the other forever 
Iflemhhed by the flash of an etemaf lightning? Who could have 
tUranged that inexplicable paring ofl? In what manner, in conse- 
quence of \vhat prodigy, had any community of life been established 
between this celestial litde areature and that old crindnal? 

Who could have boimd die lamb to the wolf, and, what was sdll 
tpore itHxmgirehenrihle, have attached the to the l^b? For 
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the wolf loved tbc lamb, for die fierce creature adored the feeble 
one, for, during the spac» of nine years, die angel had had the 
monster as her point ofstJpport. Cosette’s childhood and girlhood, 
her advent in the daylight, her virginal growth towards life and 
light, had been sheltered by that hideous devotion. Here questions 
exfoliated, so to speak, into innumerable enigmas, abysses yawned 
at the bottoms of abysses, and Marius could no longer bend over 
Jean Valjean without becoming dizzy. What was this man-pre» 
cipicc? 

The old symbols of Genesis are eternal * in human society, such 
as it now exists, and until a broader day shall effect a change in it,, 
there will always be two men, the one superior, the other subterran- 
ean; the one which is according to good is Abel; the one which is 
according to evil is Cain. What was this tender Cain? What was this 
ruffian religiously absorbed in the adoration of a virgin, watching 
over her, rearing her, guarding her, dignifying her, and enveloping 
her, impure as he was himself, with purity? 

What was that cess-pool which had venerated that innocence to 
such a point as not to leave upon it a single spot? What was this 
Jean Valjean educating Cosette? What was this figure of the sha- 
dows which had for its only object the preservation of the rising of 
a star from every shadow and from every cloud? 

That was Jean Valjcan’s secret; that was also God*s secret. 

In the presence of this double secret, Marius recoiled. The one, 
in some sort, reassured him as the other. God was as visible in this- 
affair as was Jean Valjean. God has his instruments. He makes use 
of the tool which he wills. He is not responsible to men. Do we know 
how God sets about the woric? Jean Valjean had laboured over Co- 
sette. He had, to some extent, made that soul. That was incontest- 
able. Well, what then? The workman was horrible; but the work 
was admirable. God produces his miracles as seems good to him. 
He had constructed that charming Cosette, and he had employed 
Jean Valjean. It had pleased him to choose ibis strange collaborator 
for himself. What account have we to demand of him? Is this 
the first time that die dung-heap has aided the spring to create 
the rose? 

Marius made himself these replies, and declared to himself that 
dicy were good. He had not dared to press Jean Valjean on all tho 
points which we have just Indicated, but he did not confess to him- 
self that he dit not dare to do it. He adored Cosette, he possessed 
Cosette, Cosette was splendidly pure. That was sufficient for him. 
What enlightenment did he need? Cosette was a light. Docs 
require enl^htenment? He had everything.; what more could te? 
desire? All,— is not that enough? Jean Valjean*s personal afiaht ^d. 
not concern him. 
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And bending o^ the fatal shadow diat maii» he duxig fast, 
convuldvely, to the solenm declaration c€ that unhax>py wretch: 
*1 am nothi^ to Cosette. Ten years ago I did not kmw that she 
ms in emtence.’ 

Jean Valjean was a passer-by. He had said to himself. Well, he 
had passed. Whatever he was, his part was finished. 

Henceforth, there remained Marius to fulfil the part of Brovidence 
to Gosette. Cosette had sought die aaure in a person like herself, in 
her lover, ha* husband, her celestial male. Cosette, as she took her 
fiight, winged and transfigured, left behind her on the ^rth, her 
hi^ous and emp^ chrysalis, Jean Valjean. A 

In whatever cirde of ideas Marius revolved, he always returned 
to a certain horror for Jean Valjean. A sacr^ horror, perhaps, for, 
as we have just pointed out, he felt a ftdd ditdnum in that man. But 
do what he would, and seek what extenuation he would, ne was 
certainly forced to fall back upon this; the man was a convict; that 
is to say, a being who has not even a place in the social ladder, since 
he is lower than the very lowest rung. After the very last of men 
comes the convict. The convict is no longer, so to speak, in the 
semblance of the living. The law has deprived him of the entire 
quantity of humanity of which it can deprive a man. 

Marius, on penal questions, still held to the inexorable system, 
though he was a democrat and he entertained all the ideas iof the 
law on the subject of those whom the law strikes. He had not yet 
accomplished all pre^ess, we admit. He had not yet come to 
distinguish between that which is written by man and that which 
is written by God, between law and right. He had not examined 
and weighed the right which man takes to dispose of the irrevocable 
and the irreparabk. He was not shocked by the word vmdkte. He 
found it quite simple that certain breaches of the written law should 
be follows} by eternal suffering, and he accq>ted, as the process of 
<dvi!izatk>n, social damnation. He sdll stood 2 A diis point, though 
^fe to advance in&llibly later on, since his nature was good, 
at bottom, wholly form^ of latent {^’ogress. 

In this stage of his ideas, Jean Va^can appeared to him hideous 
and rqndsive. He was a man reprovrf, he was the convict. That 
word was for him like the sound of the trump on the Day of Judg- 
ment; and, after having reflected uprni Jean Valjean for a long tiine, 
hk fin^ gesture had been to turn away his hesbd. Vad$ rsfrs. 

; Marius, if we imist recognize and esten insist upon the fact, whfie 
i^tOTcgai^ Jean Valjean to such a point that Jean Valjean had 
said: *Yw are confessing me/ had noti nevertheless, put to him two 
er three decisive questions.. ^ , 

;lt was tmt that they had not presented themselveB to his mind, 
but that hebad be^ afraid of them. The Jondrette attic? The barri- 
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cade? Javeri? Who knows where these reyelatioiis would have 
8tqd{»ed? Jean Valjean did not seem like a man who would draw 
back, and who knows whether Mariin^, after having urgbd him 
on, would not have himself desired to h^d him back? 

Has it not happened to all of us, in certain supreme conjunctures, 
to stop our ears in order that we may not hear the reply, after we 
have asked a question? It h especially when one loves that cme gives 
way to these eshibitiom of cowardice. It is not wise to question 
sinister situations to the last point, particularly when die indiancduble 
side of our life is fatally intermingled with them. What a terrible 
light might have proceed feom the despsuring explanations of 
Jean Valjean, and who knows whether that hideous glare wmild not 
have darted forth as far as Cosette? Who knows whedier a sort of 
infernal glow would not have lingered behind it on the brow of that 
angel? The spattering of a lightning-flash is of the thunder also. 
Fatality has points of juncture where innocence itself is stamped 
widi crime by the gloomy law of the reflections vdikh give colour. 
The purest figures may forevar preserve the reflection of a horrible 
association. Rightly or wrongly, Marius had been afraid. He al- 
ready knew too much. He sought to dull his senses rather than to 
gain further light. 

In dismay he bore off Cosette in his arms and shut his eyes to 
Jean Valjean. 

That man was the night, the living and horrible night. How 
should he dare to sed^ the bottom of it? It is a terrible thing to in- 
terrogate the shadow. Who knows what its reply will be? Hie dawn 
may be blackened forever by it. 

In this state of mind the thought that that man would, hence- 
forth, come into any contact whatever with Cosette was a heart- 
rending perplexity to Marius. 

He now almost reproached himself for not having put those for- 
midable questions, before which he had recoiled, and from which 
an implacable and definitive decision might have sprung. He felt 
that he was too good, too gentle, too weak, if we must say the word. 
This weakness had led him to an imprudent concession. He had 
allowed himself to be toiKdied. He had been in the wroxig. He 
to have simf^y and purely rejected Jean Valjean, Jean Valjean 
played the part of fire, and that is what he sho^d have done, and 
have feeed hu house firom that man. 

He was vexed with himself, he was angry with fbat whirlwind 
of emotions which had deafened, bHnded, and carmd him away. 
He wi^ db^leased with htmseifi 

What was he to do now? Jean Valjcan^s visits were profoundly 
repugnant to him. What was the use in having that man in fals 
house? What did die man want? Here, he became dismayed, he did 
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not wish to dig down» he did not wish to penetrate deeply; he did 
not wish to sound himself. He bad promised^ he had allowed him- 
self to be drawn into a promise; Jean Valjean held his promise; dim: 
must keep one’s word even to a conwt, above aU to a convict. Still, 
his first duty was to Cosette. In short, he was carried away by the 
repugnance which dominated him. 

Marius turned over all this confusion of ideas in his mind, passing 
from one to the other, and moved by all of them. Henw arose a 
profound trouble. I 

It was not easy for him to hide this trouble from Cosettel but love 
is a talent, and Marius succeeded in doing it. \ 

However, without any apparent object, he questioned uHosette, 
who was as candid as a dove is white and who suspef:ted nothing; 
he talked of her childhood and her youth, and he becamizW more 
and more convinced that that convict had been everything good, 
paternal and respectable that a man can be, towards Cosette. All 
that Marim had caught a glimpse of and had surmised was real. 
That sinister nettle had loved and protected tliat lily. 



BOOK EIGHTH; 

FADING AWAY OF THE TWILIGHT 


I. The Lower Chamber 

On the following day, at lughtfall, Jean Valjcan knocked at the 
carriage gate of the Gillenormand house. It was Basque who re* 
ceived him. Basque was in the courtyard at the appointed hour, as 
though he had received his orders. It sometimes happens that one 
says to a servant: ‘You will watch for Mr. So and So, when he 
arrives.* 

Basque addressed Jean Valjean without waiting for the latter to 
approach him; 

‘Monsieur le Baron has charged me to inquire whether monsieur 
desires to go upstairs or to remain below?* 

‘I will remain below/ replied Jean Valjean. 

Basque, who was perfectly respectful, opened the door of the 
waiting-room and said: 

‘I will go and inform Madame.’ 

The room which Jean Valjean entered was a damp, vaulted room 
on the ground Boor, which served as a cellar on occasion, which 
opened on the street, was paved with red squares and was badly 
lighted by a grated window. 

This chamber was not one of those which are harassed by tht 
feather-duster, the pope’s head brush, and the broom. The dust 
rested tranquilly there. Persecution of the spiders was not organized 
there. A fine web, which spread far and wide, and was very black 
and ornamented with dead flies, formed a wheel on one of 
the window-panes. The room, which was small and low-ceiled, 
was furnished with a heap of empty botdes piled up in one 
corner. 

The wall, which was daubed with an ochre yellow wa^, was 
scaling off in large Bakes. At one end, there was a chimney*piece 
painted in black with a narrow shelf. A fire was burning therej; , 
which indicated that Jean Valjean’s reply: ‘I will remain below, ^ . 
haed been foreseen. 

Two arm-diairs were placed at the two comers of the fireplace. 
Between the chairs an old bedside rug, which dkplayed more foun^. 
dation thread than wool, had been spread by way of a carpet. ; V 

The chamber was lighted by the fire on the hearth and ^ , 

light falling through the window. 

Jean Valjean was ildigued. For days he had neither eaten hdr,;; 
slqpl He t^ew himself into One of the arm-chahs« : V 
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Basque returned » a lighted candle on the chimney-piece and 
retired. Jean Valjean^ his head drooping and his chin resting on hk 
breast 5 perceived nei^er Basque nor the candle. 

All at once, he drew himself up with a start. Cosette was standing 
behind him. 

He had not seen her enter, but he had felt that she was 
diere. 

He turned round. He gazed at her. She was adorably lovel^. But 
what he was contemplating with that profound gaze was not her 
beauty but her soul. \ 

escclaimed Cosette, ^father, I luiew that you were peculiar, 
but I never should have expected this. What an idea! MariusTtold 
me that you wish me to receive you here.’ \ 

‘Yes, it is my wish.^ \ 

‘I expected that reply. Good. I warn you that I am going to make 
a scene for you. Let us begin at the beginning. Embrace me, father.’ 
And she offered him her cheek. 

Jean Valjean remained motionless. 

‘You do not stir. I take note of it. Attitude of guilt. But never 
mind, I pardon you. Jesus Christ said: Offer the other cheek. Here 
it is.’ 

And she presented her other cheek. j 

Jean Valj’ean did not move. It seemed as though his feet were 
nailed to the pavement. 

‘This is becoming serious,’ said Cosette. ‘What have 1 done to 
you? I declare that I am perplexed. You owe me reparation. You 
will dine with us.’ 

‘1 have dined.’ 

‘That is not true. 1 will get M. Gillenormand to scold you. Grand- 
&tbers are made to reprimand Others. Come. Go upstairs with me 
to the drawing-room. Immediately.* 

‘Impossible.’ 

Here Cosette lost ground a little. She ceased to command and 
passed to questioning. 

‘But why? and you choose the ugliest chamber in the house in 
which to see me. It’s horrible here.’ 

‘Ihou knowest . . .* 

J^Cjm Valjean caught himsdf up. 

^^You madattxe, that I am peculiar, I have my freaks.’ 
Cbsetle stn^ her tiny hands together. 

‘hl^amei . . . You know! . • . more novelties! What is the mean- 
'ing of this?’^ f ' 

Jim directed upon her that heartrmKiing smile towhieh 

;hie ocoasioi^y had recourse: ^ ^ 

‘^ou wished to be Madame. You are to.’ 
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*Not for you, fatiier/ • 

^Oo not call me lather.’ 

*What?’ 

*Call me ^‘Monsieur Jean.** “Jean** if you like.’ 

^You are no longer my father? I am no longer Cosette? “Monsieur 
Jean”? What docs this mean? why; these are revolutions, aren’t 
they? what has taken place? come, look me in the face. And you 
won’t live with us! And you won’t have my chamber! What have 
I done to you? Has anything happened?* 

‘Nothing.* 

‘Well dxen?’ 

‘Everything is as usual.’ 

‘Why do you change your name?’ 

‘You have changed yours, surely.’ 

He smiled again with the same smile as before and added: 

‘Since you arc Madame Pontmercy, 1 certainly can be Monsieur 
Jean.’ 

‘1 don’t understand anything about it. All this is idiotic. I shall 
ask permission of my husband for you to be “Monsieur Jean”, I 
hope that he will not consent to it. You cause me a great deal of 
pain. One does have freaks, but one does not cause one’s little Oo« 
sette grief. That is wrong. You have no right to be wicked, you who 
are so good.’ 

He made no reply. 

She seized his hands with vivacity, and raising them to her fi»:e 
with an irresistible movement, she pressed them against :her nec^t 
beneath her chin, which is a gesture of profound tenderness. 

‘Oh!’ she said to him, ‘be good!* 

And she went on: 

‘This is what 1 call being good: being nice and coming and 
living here, — ^there are birds here as there are in the Rue Humet,— ' 
living with us, quitting that hole of a Rue dc I’Homme ^irm^ not 
giving us riddles to guess, being like all the rest of the worlds dining 
with us, breakfasUng with us, being my father.’ 

He loosed her hands. ^ 

‘You no longer need a father, you have a husband.’ 

Cosette became angry. 

-tl no longer need a father! One really does not know what to ss^/ 
to thj^ l^e that, wMoh are not common sense!’ 

‘If Toussaint were here,’ resumed Jean Valjean, like a perton ; 

is driven to sedk authorities, and who clutches at every branch, 
wendd be the 6rst to agree it as true that X have aiwa^ Md’ 
mys of my own. There is nothing new in this. 1 always have loved 
my black corner,’ 

‘But it is ecdd here^ One caimot see distinctly. It is abomuiid>le» 
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that it is, to wish to be Monsieur Jean 1 1 will not have you say “you” 
to me,* 

Just now, as I was coming hither,’ replied Jean Valjean, "I saw 
a piece of furniture in the Rue Saint Louis. It was at a cabinet- 
maker’s. If I were a pretty woman, I would treat myself to that bit 
of furniture. A very neat toilet table; in the reigning style. What 
you call rosewood, I think. It is inlaid. The mirror is quite large. 
There are drawers. It is pretty.’ I 

*Hou! the villainous bear!* replied Cosette. 1 

And with supreme grace, setting her teeth and drawing mack 
her lips, she blew at Jean Valjean. She was a Grace conving 
a cat. \ 

T am furious,’ she resumed. ‘Even since yesterday, you have n^de 
me rage, all of you. I am greatly vexed. I don’t understand. You\do 
not defend me against Marius. Marius will not uphold me against 
you. I am all alone. I arrange a chamber prettily. If I could have 
put the good God there I would have done it. My chamber is left 
on my hands. My lodger sends me into bankruptcy. I order a nice 
little dinner of Nicolette. We will have nothing to do with your 
dinner, Madame. And my father Fauchelevent wants me to call him 
“Monsieur Jean,” and to receive him in a frightful, old, ugly cellar, 
where the walls have beards, and where the crystal consists of empjty 
bottles, and the curtains are of spiders’ webs! You are singular, I 
admit, that is your style, but people who get married are granted 
a truce. You ought not to have begun being singular again instantly. 
So you arc going to be perfectly contented in your abominable 
Rue dc I’Homme Arm^. I was very desperate indeed there, that 
I was. What have you against me? You cause me a great deal of 
grief. Fi!’ 

And, becoming suddenly serious, she gazed intently at Jean Val- 
jean and added: 

‘Are you angry with me because I am happy?* 

Ingenuousness sometimes unconsciously penetrates deep. This 
question, which was simple for Cosette, was profound for Jean Val- 
jean. Ckmtte had meant to scratch, and she lacerated. 

Jean Valjean turned pale. 

He remained for a moment without replying, then, with an in- 
eaqxressible intonation, and speaking to himself, he murmured: 

‘Her hairiness was the object of my life^ Now God may sign my 
dismhaal. Cosette, thou art happy; my day is over.’ 

‘Ah! you have said thou to me!’ exclaimed Cosette. 

And she sprang to his neck. 

Jean Va]||esah, in bewilderment, strained her wildly to his 
breast. It almost seemed to him as though he were taJking her 
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Thanks, father T said Cioaette. 

This enthiisiastic impulse was on the point of becoming poignant 
for Jean Valjean. He gently removed Gosette’s arms, and took his 
hat 

‘Well?* said Cosette. 

T leave you, Madame, they are waiting for you.* 

And, from the threshold, he added: 

T have said thou to you. Tell your husband that this shall not 
happen again. Pardon me.* 

Jean Valjean quitted the room, leaving Gosette stupefied at this 
enigxnatical farewell. 


2. Another Step Backwards 

On the following day, at the same hour, Jean Valjean came. Gosette 
asked him no questions, was no longer astonished, no longer 
exclaimed that she was cold, no longer spoke of the drawing- 
room, she avoided saying cither ‘father’, of ‘Monsieur Jean.* She 
allowed herself to be addressed as you. She allowed herself to 
be called Madame. Only, her joy had undergone a certain 
diminution. She would have been sad, if sadness had been possible 
to her. 

It is probable that she had had with Marius, one of those con- 
versations in which the beloved man says what he pleases, explains 
nothing, and satisfies the beloved woman. The curiosity of lovers 
does not extend very far beyond their own love. 

The lower room had made a little toilet. Basque had suppressed 
the bottles, and Nicolette the spiders. 

All the days which followed brought Jean Valjean at the same 
hour. He came every day, because he had not the strength to take 
Marius’ words otherwise ^an literally. Marius arranged matters so 
as to be absent at the hours when Jean Valjean came. The house 
grew accustomed to the novel ways of M. Fauchdevent, Toussaint 
helped in this direction: ‘Monsieur has always been like that,* she 
repeated. The grandfather issued this decree: — ‘He’s an ordinal.’ 
And all was said. Moreover, at t}^ age of ninety-six, no bond is any 
longer possible, all is merely juxtaposition; a newcomer is in the 
way. There is no longer any room; all habits are acquired, hi. Fau*- 
chelevent, M. Tran^elevent, Fa&er GtOenonnand asked nothing 
better than to be relieved fiom ‘that gendenmn** He add^:*-^ 
‘Nothing is more common than those ordinals. They do sqrts 
quec^ diings. They bnve no The Marqms de Chtmi^elst 
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Still woise. He bought a palace that he might lodge in the garret, 
these are i&ntastic appearances tibat people affect.’ 

No one caught a glimpse the dnister foundation. And more- 
over, who could have guessed such a thing? There are marshes of 
this description in India. The water seems extraordinary, inespli- 
cable, rippling though there h no wind, and agitated where it should 
be calm. One gazes at the surfisce of these causeless ebidlidons; one 
does not perceive the hydra which crawls on the bottom, j 

Many men have a secret monster in this same manner, ai dragon 
which gnaws them, a despair which inhabits thdr night. Suck a man 
resembles other men, he goes and comes. No one knows that he 
bears within him a frightful parasitic pain with a thousand^ teeth, 
which lives within the unhappy man, and of which he is dying. No 
one knows that this man is a gulf. He is stagnant but deep. From 
time to time, a trouble of which the on-looker understands nothing 
appears on his surface. A mysterious wrinkle is formed, then van- 
i^es, then re-appears; an air-bubble rises and bursts. It is the 
breaking of the unknown beast. 

Certain strange habits: arriving at the hour when odier people 
are taking their leave, keeping in the background when other people 
are displaying themselves, preserving on all occasions, what may be 
designated as the wall-coloured mantle, seeking the solitary walk, 
preferring the deserted street, avoiding any share in conversation, 
avoiding a*owd8 and festivals, seeming at one’s ease and living 
poorly, having one’s key in one’s podket, and one’s candle at the 
porter’s lodge, however rich one may be, entering by the side door, 
ascending the private staircase, — ^all these insignificant singularities, 
fugitive folds on the surface, often proceed from a formidable foun- 
dation. 

Many weeks passed in this manner. A new life gradually took 
possession of Cosette; the relations which marriage creates, visits, 
the' care of the house, pleasures, great matters. Cosette’s pleasures 
were not cosdy, they consisted in one thing: being with Marius. 
Hie great occupation of her life was to go out with him, to rooiain 
witk him. It was for them a joy that was always fresh, to go out 
arm and arm, in the face of the sun, in the open street, without 
hcmg thcmsdiyes, before the whole world, both of them completdy 
alosiiG^ 

Cb^tte had one vexation. Toussaint dbuld not get on with Nico- 
letle, the severing of two elderly maids being impossible^ and she 
away. The grand&ther wm well; Marius aig^ued a case here 
Giilemxrmandpeacefi^y led dmt life which 
su&ed ^r besi4e the new hous^oid. Valjeen, cam^ 
ev*siy>dAy. 

addren as ifm disappeared, &e jmh ^Madhme/ Ihe 
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'Monsieur Jean/ rendered him another person to CSosette,. The care 
whitdi he himsdf taken to detach her from him was succeeding. 
She became more and more gay and less and less tender. Yet she 
still loved him sincerely, and he felt it 

One day she said to him suddenly: 'You used to be my fadicav 
you are no longer my father, you were my uncle, you arc no longer, 
my uncle, you were Monsieur Fauchcievcnt, you are Jean*. Who are 
you then? I don’t like all this. If I did not know how good you are^ 
1 should be afraid of you.’ 

He still lived in the Rue dc I’Homme Arm6, because he could not 
make up his mtdd to remove to a distance from the quarter where 
Gosette dwelt. 

At first, he only remained a few minutes with Gosette, and then 
went away. 

Little by little he acquired the habit of making his visits less brief. 
One would have said ^at he was taking advantage of the authori* 
zation of the days which were lengthening: he arrived earlier and 
de{»u’ted later. 

One day Gosette chanced to say ‘father* to him. A flash of joy 
illuminated Jean Valjean’s melancholy old countexiance. He catight 
her up : ‘Say Jean.* — * Ah 1 truly,’ she replied with a burst of laughter, 
‘Monsieur Jean,’ — ‘That is right,’ said he. And he turned aside so 
that she might not see him wipe his eyes. 


5 * They Recall the Garden of the Rue Plvmet 

This was the last time* After that last flash of li^t, ccunpiete ex- 
tinction ensued. No more frmiUarity, no more good<*momixtg with a 
kiss, never more that word so profoundly sweet: ‘My father!’ He 
was at his own request and through his own complicity driven out 
of ail his happinesses one after die other; and he had this sc»irow» , 
that after having lost Goseue wholly in one day, he was afterwards, 
obliged to lose her again in detafl. 

Ihe eye eventually becomes accustomed to the light of a odiar. 
In short, it sufiiced for him to have an apparition of Gosette every 
day. His whole life was concentrated in that one hour. t 

He seated hrasdf dose to her, be gazed at her in Mlcnce,;icap be 
talked to her of years gone by, hor chilcdiood, of convent;, dr,;, 
her Utde friends cf those bygone days. 

Oneafrenioon>-4t was on one of those early daysJb April^i^^eady ^ 
warm and fresh, the moment of the sun’s great gayety> the gardens. 
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which surrounded the windows of Marius and Cosette felt the 
emotion of waking, the hawthorn was on the point of budding, a 
jewelled garniture of gillyflowers spread over the ancient walls, 
snapdragons yawned through the crevices of the stones, amid the 
grass there was a charming beginning of daisies, and buttercups, the 
white butterflies of the year were making their first appearance, the 
wind, that minstrel of the eternal wedding, was trying in the trees 
the first notes of that grand, auroral symphony which the old poets 
called the springtide, — Marius said to Cosette: — ‘We said that we 
would go back to take a look at our garden in the Rue Plumei Let 
us go thither. We must not be ungrateful.’ — ^And away they flitted, 
like two swallows towards the spring. This garden of the Rue Plu^et 
produced on them the effect of the dawn. They already had belhnd 
them in life something which was like the springtime of their l(we. 
The house in the Rue Plumet being held on a lease, still belonged 
to Cosette. They went to that garden and that house. There they 
found themselves again, there they forgot themselves. That evening, 
at the usual hour, Jean Valjean came to the Rue des Filles- 
du-Calvaire. — ‘Madame went out with Monsieur and has not yet 
returned,’ Basque said to him. He seated himself in silence, and 
waited an hour. Cosette did not return. He departed with drooping 
head. < 

Cosette was so intoxicated with her walk to ‘their garden,’ and so 
joyous at having ‘lived a whole day in her past,’ that she talked of 
nothing else on the morrow. She did not notice that she had not 
seen Jean Valjean. 

‘In what way did you go thither?’ Jean Valjean asked her. 

‘On foot,’ 

‘And how did you return?’ 

‘In a hackney carriage.’ 

For some time, Jean Valjean had noticed the economical life 
led by the young couple. He was troubled by it. Marius’ economy 
was severe, and that word had its absolute meaning for Jean 
Valjean. 

He hazarded a query: 

‘Why do not you have a carriage of your own? A pretty 
coup6 would only cost five hundred francs a month. You are 
rich.’ 

‘I ticwi’t know,’ replied Cosette. 

Tt is like Toussaint,’ resumed Jean Valjean. ‘She is gone. You 
have not rt^ilaced her. Why?’ 

‘Nibolette suffices.’ 

‘Biit you ought to have a maid.’ 

‘Bbive I not Marius?’ 

ought to have a house of your ovm, your own servants, a 
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carriage, a box at tiie theatre. There is nothing too fine for you. Why 
not profit by your riches? Wealfii adds to happiness." 

Ccsette made no reply. 

Jean Valjean’s visits were not abridged. Far from it. When it 
is the heart which is slipping, one does not halt on the downward 
slope. 

When Jean Valjean wished to prolong his visit and to induce for- 
getfulness of the hour, he sang the praises of Marius ; he pronounced 
him handsome, noble, courageous, witty, eloquent, good. Gosette 
outdid him. Jean Valjean began again. There were never weary. 
A^arius — that word was inexhaustible; those six letters contained 
volumes. In this manner, Jean Valjean contrived to remain a long 
time. 

It was so sweet to see Gosette, to forget by her side! It alleviated 
his wounds. It frequently happened that Basque came twice to 
announce: ‘M. Gillenormand sends me to remind Madame la Ba- 
ronne that dinner is served." 

On those days, Jean Valjean was very thoughtful on his return 
home. 

Was there then, any truth in that comparison of the chrysalis 
which had presented itself to the mind of Marius? Was Jean Valjean 
really a chrysalis who would persist, and who would come to visit 
his butterfly? 

One day he remained still longer than usual. On the following 
day he observed that there was no fire on the hearth. — *Hcllo!* he 
thought. ‘No fire." — And he furnished the explanation for himsdf. — 
‘It is perfectly simple. It is April. The cold weather has ceased." 

‘Heavens! how cold it is here!" exclaimed Gosette when she enter- 
ed. 

‘Why, no," said Jean Valjean. 

‘Was it you who told Basque not to make a fire then?" 

‘Yes, since we are now in the month of May." 

‘But we have a fire until June. One is need^ all the year in this 
cellar." 

‘1 thought that a fire was unnecessary." 

‘That is exactly like one of your ideas!" retorted Gosette. 

On die following day there was a fire. But the two ann«-chairs 
were arranged at the other end cf the room near the doca^. — ‘What 
is the meaning of this?" thought Jean Valjean. 

He went for the arm-chairs and restored them to their ordinary 
place near the hearth. 

This fire lighted once more encouraged him, however. He pro- 
iong<^ the conversation even beyond its customary limits. As he 
rose to take his leave, Gosette said to him: 

‘My husband said a queer thing to me yesterday," 
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/*What was it?’ 

*H€ said to me; ^^Cosette, we have an mccane of thirty thousand 
livres. Twenty-seven that you own, and three diat my grandfather 
gives me/’ 1 replied: ^‘That makes thirty.” He went cm: *‘Would 
you have the courage to live on the three thousand?” I answered: 
”Ye8, on nothing. Provided that it was widi you.” And then I 
asked: “Why do you say that to me?” He n^lied: “I wimted to 
know.”’ j 

Jean Vayean found not a word to answer. Cosette probatdy ex- 
pected some explanation from him; he listened in gloomy silence. 
He went back to the Rue de I’Homme Arm^; he was so Deeply 
absorbed that he mistook the door and instead of entering hu own 
house, he entered the adjoining dwelling. It was only after having 
ascended nearly two stories that he perceived his error and went 
down again. 

His mind was swarming with conjectures. It was e\ddent that 
Marius had his doubts as to the origin of the six hundred thousand 
francs, that he feared some source that was not pure, who knows? 
that he had even, perhaps, discovered that the money came from 
him, Jean Valjean, that he hmatated before this suspicious fortune, 
and was disinclined to take it as his own, — ^prefiuring that bot^ he 
and Ciosette should remain poor, rather than that they should be 
rich with wealth that was not clean. 

Moreover, Jean Valjean b^n vaguely to surmise that he was 
being shown the door. 

On the following day, he underwent something like a shock on 
entering the ground-floor room. The arm-chairs has disappeared. 
There was not a single chair of any sort. 

^Ah, what’s this!’ exclaimed Cosette as she entered, ‘no chairs) 
Where are the arm-chairs?’ 

‘They are no longer here,’ replied Jean Valjean. 

‘This is too much)’ 

Jean Valjean stammered: 

Tt was I who told Basque to remove them.’ 

^And your reason?’ 

‘I have only a few minutm to stay to-day.’ 

brief stay is no reascm ifor remaining standing/ 

T dikdc that Basque needed the chairs for die drawii^-room.’ 

^y?’ ' 

have compai^ diis evening, no doubt/ 

‘We expect no one/ 

Jean had not anodmr word to say. 

bave^ chairs carried off) The other day ym the 
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^Adicu!* mturmured Jean Valjcan. 

He did not say: *Adicu, Coscttc.* But he had not the strength to 
say: ^Adieu, Madame.^ 

He went away utterly overwhelmed. 

This time he had understood. 

On the following day he did'not come. Cosette only observed the 
fact in the evening. 

•Why/ said she, •Monsieur Jean has not been here today.’ 

And she felt a slight twinge at her heart, but she hardly perceived 
it, being immediately diverted by a kiss from Marius. 

On the following day he did not come. 

Cosette paid no heed to this, passed her evening and slept well 
that night, as usual, and thought of it only when she woke. She was 
so happy! She speedily despatched Nicolette to M. Jean’s house to 
inquire whether he were ill, and why he had not come on the pre- 
vious evening. Nicolette brought back the reply of M. Jean that he 
was not ill. He was busy. He would come soon. As soon as he was 
able. Moreover, he was on the point of taking a little journey. Ma- 
dame must remember that it was his custom to take trips from time 
to time. They were not to worry about him. They were not to diink 
of him. 

Nicolette on entering M. Jean’s had repeated to him her mistress’ 
very words. That Madame had sent to inquire why M. Jean had 
not come on the preceding evening* — ^‘It is two days since I have 
been there,’ said Jean Valjcan gently. 

But the remark passed unnoticed by Nicolette, who did not report 
it to Cosette. 


4, AUracHan and Extinction 

Duiong the last months edf spring and the hrst months of suxmner in 
1833/ the rare passers-by in the: Marais, die petty shopkeqidrs, the 
loungers on thresholds, noticed an old man neatly clad in black, ' 
who emerged every day at the same hour, towards nightfalls 
Ihe THomme Arxn6, on the side of the Rue Sainte^CkobD* 

de-la-Bretonnme, passed in fremt die Kanes Manmaux, gained 
the Rue Oidture-Sainte«C!ather^> snd» bn airivu^ af: dae 
Rue de l*&dtarpe, turned to die left, and entered the Riie St|*ai^ 
Louis. ^ 

Tl»re he walked at a slow pace, with ha head strained forwasd^ 
seeing nothing, hearing nothing, hb eye immovably fixed on a point 
which seemed to be a sto to him, which never varied^ and 
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was no other than the comer of the Rue dcs Fillcs-du*Calvaire. The 
nearer he approached the comer of the street the more his eye 
lighted up ; a sort of joy illuminated his pupils like an inward aurora^ 
he had a fascinated and much affected air, his lips indulged in 
obscure movements, as though he were talking to some one whom 
he did not see, he smiled vaguely and advanced as slowly as possible. 
One would have said that, while desirous of reaching his destizpition, 
he feared the moment when he should be close at hand. Whe i only 
a few houses remained between him and that street which appeared 
to attract him his pace slackened, to such a degree that, at nmes, 
one might have thought that he was no longer advancixi^ at all. 
The vacillation of his head and the fixity of his eyeballs sugglfsted 
the thought of the magnetic needle seeking the pole. Whatever time 
he spent on arriving, he was obliged to arrive at last; he reached\the 
Rue des Filles-du-Galvaire; then he halted, he trembled, he thrust 
his head with a sort of melancholy timidity round the corner of the 
last house, and gazed into that street, and there was in that tragic 
look something which resembled the dazzling light of the impossible, 
and the reflection from a paradise that was closed to him. Then a 
tear, which had slowly gathered in the corner of his lids, and had 
become large enough to fall, trickled down his cheek, and some- 
times stopped at his mouth. The old man tasted its bitter flavolir. 
Thus he remained for sev^al minutes as though made of stone, then 
he returned by the same road and with the same step, and, in pro- 
portion as he retreated, his glance died out. 

Little by little, this old man ceased to go as far as the corner 
of the Rue des Filles-du-Galvaire; he halted half way in the Rue 
Saint-Louis; sometimes a little further off, sometimes a little 
nearer. 

One day he stopped at the corner of the Rue Gulture-Sainte- 
Catherine and looked at the Rue des Filles-du-Galvaire from a dis- 
tance. Then he shook his head slowly from right to left, as though 
reftising himself something, and retraced his steps. 

Soon he no longer came as far as the Rue Saint-Louis. He got as 
far as the Rue Pav6e, shook his head and turned back; then he went 
no further than the Rue dcs Trois-Paviilons; then he did not oveiv 
step the Blancs-Manteaux. One would have said that he was a 
pendtdum vdiich was no longer wound up, and whose oscillations 
growing shcMTter before ceasing altdj^ther. 

Every day emerged from his house at the same hour, he under- 
took saxne, trip, but he no longer completed it, and, perhaps with- 
out hxmsdif beisig aware the &ct, he constandy shortened it. His 
whole comi^ltaEtance expressed this sii^le idea: What is tiie use? — 
His ^ was dim; no moie radiance. Hh tears wore also exhausted; 
they no^li^af^c^ect^ in the corner of his eye-lid; that tho^btftil 
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eye was dry. Hie old man’s head was still craned forward; his chin 
moved at times; the folds in his gaunt neck v/ett painful to behold. 
Sometimes, when the weather was bad, he had an umbrella under 
his arm, but he never opened it 
The good women of the quarter said; ‘He is an innocent’ Hie 
children followed him and laughed. 




BOOK NINTH: 

SUPREME SHADOW, SUPREME DAWN 


I. Pity for the Unhappy^ hut Indul^mce for the Hafpy 

It is a terrible thing to be happy! How content one is! How all- 
sufficient one finds it! How, being in possession of the false object of 
life, happiness, one forgets the true object, duty! 

Let us say, however, that the reader would do wrong were he to 
blame Marius. 

Marius, as we have explained, before his marriage, had put no 
questions to M. Fauchelevent, and, since that time, he had feared 
to put any to Jean Valjcan. He had regretted the promise into which 
he had allowed himself to be drawn. He had often said to himsdf 
that he had done wrong in making that concession to despair. He 
had confined himself to gradually estranging Jean Valjean from his 
house and to effacing him, as much as possible, from Gosette^s mind. 
He had, in a manner, always placed himself between Gosette and 
Jean Valjean, sure that, in this way, she would not percrive nor 
think of the latter. It was more than effacement, it was an eclipse. 

Marius did what he considered necessary and just. He thought 
that he had smous reasons which the reader has already seen, and 
others which will be seen later on, for getting rid of Jean Valjean 
without harshness, but without weakness. 

Ghance having ordained that he should encounter, in a case 
which he had argued, a former employee of the Laffitte establish- 
ment, he had acquired mysterious information, without seeking it, 
which he had not been able, it k true, to probe, out of respect for 
the secret which he had promised to guard, and out of considerarion 
for Jean Valjcan’s perilous posifion. He thieved at that mmnent, 
that he had a grave duty to perform: the restitution of the six hun- 
dred thousand firancs to some one whom he sought with all pcssiUe 
discretion. In the meanwhile, he abstained horn touching that 
money. 

Aafor Gosette, she had not been initiated into any of these secrets^ 
but it would be harsh to condemn h<ur aho. 

There existed between Marius and her an all-powerful magne- 
tism, which caused her to do, insrincdvely and almost mecharuc^yi^ 
what Marius wished. She was conscious of harms’ will in the 
rection of 'Monsieur Jean,’ she cqnffirmed to it. Her husband had 
not been obliged to say anything to her; die yielded to the vague 
but clw pressure of hir tacit intaxttons, obeyed blmdiyj^ 
obedience in this instance, cem^ted in hot remdnbering what 
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Marius forgot. She was not obliged to make any effort to accomplish 
this. Without her knowing why herself, and without his having any 
cause to accuse her of it, her soul had become so wholly her hus- 
band’s that that which was shrouded in gloom in Marius’ mind, be- 
came overcast in hers. 

Let us not go too far, however; in what concerns Jean Valjean, 
this forgetfulness and obliteration were merely superficial. She was 
rather heedless than forgetful. At bottom, she was sincerely aljtached 
to the man whom she had so long called her father; but she loved 
her husband still more dearly. This was what had somewhat dis- 
tuii>ed the balance of her heart, which leaned to one side only. 

It sometimes happened that Gosette spoke of Jean Valjean and 
expressed ha: surprise. Then Marius calmed her; *He is absent, I 
think. Did not he say that he was setting out on a journey?’ — That 
is true,’ thought Gosette. ‘He had a habit of disappearing in this 
fashion. But not for so long.’ Two or three times she despatched 
Nicolette to inquire in the Rue de I’Homme Arm6 whether M. Jean 
had returned from his journey. Jean Valjean caused the answer ‘no* 
to be given. 

Gosette asked nothing more, since she had but one need on earth, 
Marius. i 

Let us also say that, on their side, Gosette and Marius had ^Iso 
been absent. They had been to Vernon. Marius had taken Gosette 
to his father’s grave. 

Marius gradually won Gosette away from Jean Valjean. Gosette 
allowed it. 

Moreover that which is called, far too hanhly in certain cases, 
the ingratitude of children, is not always a thing so deserving of re- 
proach as it is supposed. It is the ingratitude of nature. Nature, as 
we have elsewhere said, ‘looks before her,’ Nature divides living 
beings into those who are arriving and those who are departing. 
Those who arc departing are turned towards the shadows, those 
who are arriving towards the light. Hence a gulf which is fatal on 
the part of the old, and involuntary on the part df the young. This 
breach, at first insensible, increases slowly, like all separations of 
branches. The boughs, without becoming detached from the trunk, 
grow away from it. It is no fault of theirs. Youth goes where there is 
joy, festiv^, vivid lights, love. Old age goes towards the end. They 
do not lose sight of each otha:, but Acre is no longer a close con- 
nection. Young people feel the cooling off of life; old people, that 
of the tomb* Let us not blame these poor children. 



2. Last Flickerings of a Lamp Without Oil 


On£ day, Jean Valjean descended his staircase, took three steps in 
the street, seated himself on a post, on that same stone post where 
Gavroche had found him meditating on the night between the 5th 
and the 6th of June; he remained there a few moments, then went 
up stairs again. This was the last oscillation of the pendulum. On 
the following day he did not leave his apartment. On the day after 
that, he did not leave his bed. 

His portress, who prepared his scanty repasts, a few cabbages or 
potatoes with bacon, glanced at the brown earthenware plate and 
exclaimed: 

‘But you ate nothing yesterday, poor, dear man.* 

‘Certainly I did,* replied Jean Valjean. 

‘The plate is quite full.* 

‘Look at the water jug. It is empty.* 

‘That proves that you have drunk; it does not prove that you 
have eaten.* 

‘Well,* said Jean Valjean, ‘what if I felt hungry only for water?* 

‘That is called thirst, and, when one does not eat at the same time, 
it is called fever.* 

‘I will eat to-morrow.’ 

‘Or at Trinity day. Why not to-day? Is it the thing to say: “I will 
eat to-morrow?** The idea of leaving my platter without even touch- 
ing it! My lady-finger potatoes were so good!* 

Jean Valjean took the old woman’s hand: 

‘I promise you that I will eat them,* he said in his benevolent 
voice. 

‘I am not pleased with you,* replied the portress. 

Jean Valjean saw no other human creature than this good woman. 
There are streets in Paris through which no one ever passes, and 
houses to which no one ever comes. He was in one of those streets 
and one of those houses. 

While he stfll went out, he had purchased of a copper-smith, for a 
few sous a little copper crucifix which he had hui^ up on a nail 
opposite his bed. That gibbet is always good to look at 

A week passed^ and Jean Valjean had not taken a step in his room. 
He stUl remained in bed. The portress said to her husband ’"j***^ 
goodman upstairs yonder does not get up, he no longer eats, wui 
not last long. That man has his sorrows, that he has. You won’tget 
it out of my head that his daught^ has made a bad marriage. 
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The porter replied, with the tone of marital sovereignty: 

Tf he’s rich, let him have a doctor. If he is not rich, let him go 
without. If he has no doctor he will die.’ 

^And if he has one?’ 

‘He will die,’ said the porter. 

The portress set to scraping away the grass from what she called 
her pavement, with an old knife, and, as she tore out the blades, 
jdie grumbled: [ 

Tt’s a shame. Such a neat old man! He’s as white as aWhicken.’ 

She caught sight of the doctor of the quarter as he passed the end 
of the street; she took it upon herself to request him to come upstairs. 

*It’s on the second floor,’ said she. ‘You have only to enter. As 
the good man no longer stirs from his bed, the door is always un- 
locked.’ \ 

The doctor saw Jean Valjean and spoke with him. 

When he came down again the portress interrogated him: 

‘Well, doctor?’ 

‘Your sick man is very ill indeed.’ 

‘What is the matter with him?’ 

‘Everything and nothing. He is a man who, to all appearances, 
has lost some person who is dear to him. People die of that.’, 

‘What did he say to you?* * 

‘He told me that he was in good health.’ 

‘Shall you come again, doctor?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the doctor. ‘But some one else besides must come.’ 


5. A Pen is Heaqy to Ae Man who Lifted dte Fauchelevents* Ckert 

One evening Jean Valjean found difficulty in raising himself on his 
elbow; he felt of his wrist and could not And his pulse; his breath 
was short and halted at times; he recognized the fact that he was 
weaker than he had ever been before. Then, no doubt imder the 
pressure of some supreme preoccupation, he made an effort, drew 
h^hnself up into a sitting pc^ture and drewd himself. He put on his 
old woridngnmn’s dodm As he no longer went out, he had 
tpnaed to t^m and preferred ffiem. lie was dbliged to pause mmy 
tssnes whfle dressing himself^ merdy putting his anus through his 
waistcoat daade the perspiradoh trk^ from faas for^ead. 

Since M alone, he had plac^ his bed in the ahte- 

iebambeTr In order to inhabit that dented apartment as little as 
'powiible. 

^ ffie valise and drew it Cosdte’s 
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He {q[>read it out on his bed, 

^ The Bishop’s candlesticks were in their place on die chunney- 
piece* He took firom a drawer two wax candles and put them in the 
candlesticks. I^en, although it was still broad daylight,— it waa 
summer, — ^he lighted them. In the same way candles are to be seen 
lighted in broad daylight in chambers where there is a corpse. 

Every step that he took in going from one piece of furniture to 
another exhausted him, and he was obliged to sit down. It was not 
ordinary fatigue which expends the strength only to renew it; it was 
the remnant of all movement possible to him; it was life drained 
which flows away drop by drop in overwhelming efforts and which 
will never be renewed. 

The chair mto which he allowed himself to fall was placed in 
front of that mirror, so fatal for him, so providential for Marius, in 
which he had read Gosette’s reversed writing on the blotting book. 
He caught sight of himself in this mirror, and did not recognize 
himself. He was eighty years old ; bOforc Marius* marriage, he would 
have hardly been taken for fifty; that year had count^ for diirty. 
What he bore on his brow was no longer the wrinkles of age, it was 
the mysterious mark of death. The hollowing of that pitiless nail 
could be felt there. His che^ were pendulous; the ^n of his face 
had the colour which would lead one to think that it already had 
earth upon it; the comers of his mouth drooped as in the mask 
which the ancients sculptured on tombs. He gazed into sp>ace with 
an air of reproach; one would have said that he was one of those 
grand tragic beings who have cause to complain of some one. 

He was in that condition, the last phase of dejection, in which 
sorrow no longer flows; it is coagulated, so to speak; fliere is some- 
thing on the sotil like a clot of despair. 

Night had come. He laboriously dragged a table and the old 
arm-chair to the fireside, and plat^ upon the table a pen, some 
ink and some paper. 

That done, he had a fainting fit. When he recovered conscious- 
ness, he was thirsty. As he could not lift the jug, he tipped it over 
painfully towards his mouth, and Swallowed a draught. 

As neither the pen nor the ink had been used for a long time, the 
point cif the pen had cuded up, die ink had dried away, he 
forced to rise and put a few drops of water in the ink, he did 

not accomplish without pming and sitting down two or three tfom, 
and he was compdUed to write with the back of the pen. He wiped 
his brow from time to time. 

Thtxi he turned towards the bed, and, stBl seated, for he co^' 
Pot stand, he gazed at the Kttlc blade gown and all timse 
objects. 

TjhM contemplations lasted for hours whidi seemed minute^ 
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All at once he shivered, he felt that a chill was taking possession 
of him; he rested his elbows on the table, which was ilhuninated by 
the Bishop’s candies and took up the pen. His hand trembled. He 
wrote slowly the few following lines: 

^Cosette, I bless thee. I am going to explain lx) thee. Thy husband 
was r^ht in giving me to understand that I ought to go away; but 
there is a little error in what he believed, though he was in the right. 
He b excellent. Love him well even after I am dead. Monsieur 
Pontmercy, love my darling child well. Cosettc, this papeil will be 
found ; thb b what I wbh to say to thee, thou wilt see the fimres, if 
I have the strength to recall them, Ibten well, thb money b really 
thine. Here b the whole matter: White jet comes from Norway, 
black jet comes from England, black glass jewellery corned from 
Germany. Jet b the lightest, the most precious, the most opstly. 
Imitations can be made in France as well as in Germany. What b 
needed is a little anvil two inches square, and a lamp burning spirits 
of wine to soften the wax. The wax was formerly made with resin 
and lampblack, and cost four livres the pound. I invented a way of 
making it with gum shellac and turpentine. It docs not cost more 
than thirty sous, and b much better. Buckles are made with a violet 
glass which b stuck fast, by means of thb wax, to a little framework 
of black iron. The glass must be violet for iron jewellery, and black 
for gold jewellery, Spain buys a great deal of it It is the country of 
jet . . 

Here he paused, the pen fell from hb fingers, he was seized by 
one of those sobs which at times, welled up from the very depths 
of hb being; the poor man clasped hb head in both hands, and 
meditated, 

‘Oh!^ he exclaimed within himself [lamentable cries, heard by 
God alone], *all b over. I shall never see her more. She b a smile 
which passed over me. I am about to plunge into the night without 
even seeing her again. Oh! one minute, one instant, to hear her 
voice, to touch her dress, to gaze upon her, upon her, the angel! and 
then to die! It b nothing to die, what b frightful b to die without 
sedng her. She would smile on me, she woiUd say a word to 
me, would that do any hsurm to anyone? No, all b over, and 
forever. Here I am all done. My God! My God! I shall never see 
her again!* 

At that moment there came a knock^t the door. 



A Bottle of Ink Which Only Succeetkd in Whitening 

That game day, or to speak more accurately, that same evening, 
as Marius left the table, and was on the point of withdrawing to his 
study, having a case to look over, Basque handed him a letter say- 
ing: ‘The person who wrote the letter is in the antechamber.’ 

Cosette had taken the grandfather’s arm and was strolling in the 
garden. 

A letter, like a man, may have an unprepossessing exterior* 
Coarse paper, coarsely folded — the very sight of certain missives is 
displeasing. 

The letter which Basque had brought was of this sort. 

Marius took it. It smelled of tobacco. Nothing evokes a memory 
like an odour. Marius recognized that tobacco. He looked at the 
superscription : ‘To Monsieur, Monsieur le Baron Pommerci. At his 
hotel.* The recognition of the tobacco caused him to recognize the 
writing as well. It may be said that amazement has its lightning 
flashes. 

Marius was, as it were, illuminated by one of these flashes. 

The sense of smell, that mysterious aid to memory, had just re- 
vived a whole world within him. This was certainly the paper, the 
fashion of folding, the dull tint of ink; it was certainly the well- 
known handwriting, especially was it the same tobacco. 

The Jondrettc garret rose before his mind. 

Thus, strange freak of chance! one of the two scents which he had 
so diligently sought, the one in connection with which he had lately 
again exerted so many eflbrts, and which he supposed to be forever 
lost, had come and presented itself to him of its own accord. 

He eagerly broke the seal, and read: 

Monsieur le Baron: — If the Supreme Being had given me the 
talents, I might have been baron Th^nard, member of the Insitute 
(academy of ciences), but I am not I only bear the same name as 
him, happy if this memory recommends me to the eccellence of 
your kindnesses. The benent widi which you will honour me will 
be reciprocle. I am in possession of a secret concerning an individual. 
This individual concerns you. I hold the secret at your disposal 
desiring to have the honour to be huseful to you. I will furnish you 
with the simple means of driving from your honourabel family mat 
individual who has no right there, madame la baronne being of 
lofty birth. The sanctuary of virtue cannot cohabit longer with crime 
without abdicating. 

I awate in the entichamber the orders of monsieur le baron. 

‘With respect’ 

The letter was signed ‘Th^nard.’ 

This signature was not false. It was merely a trifle abridged. 
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Moreover, the rigmarole and the ordiography completed the re- 
velation. The certificate of origin was complete. 

Marius’ emoticm was profound. After a start of surprise, he under- 
went a feeling of happiness. If he could now but find that othet man 
of whom he was in search, the man who had saved him, Marius, 
there would be nothing left for him to desire. 

He evened the draw^ of his searetary, took out several bank- 
notes, put them in his pocket, closed the secretary again, jand rang 
the beU. Basque half opened the doenr. 

*Show the man in,’ said Marius. 

Basque announced: 

‘Monsieur Thdnard.’ 

A man entered. 

A fresh suiprise for Marius. The man who entered was utter 
stranger to him. 

This man, who was old, moreover, had a thick nose, his chin 
swathed in a cravat, green spectacles with a double screen of green 
taffeta over his eyes, and his hair was plastered and Battened down 
on his brow on a level with his eyebrows like the wigs of English 
coachmen in ‘high life.’ His hair was grey. He was dressed in black 
from head to foot, in garments that wore very threadbare but clean; 
a bunch of seals depending from his fob suggested the idea of a ^atch. 
He held in his hand an old hat! He walked in a bent attitud^e, and 
the curve in his spine augmented the profundity of his bow. 

The first thing that struck the observer was, that this personage’s 
coat, which was too ample although carefully buttoned, had not 
been made for him. 

Here a short digression becomes necessary. 

There was in Paris at that epoch, in a low-lived old lodging in the 
Hue Beautreillis, near the Arsenal, an ingenious Jew whose pro- 
fession was to change villains into honest men. Not for too long, 
which might have proved embarras^ng for the villam. The chaxlge 
was on sight, for a day or two, at the rate of thirty sous a day^ by 
means of a costume which resembled the honesty of the world in 
general as nearly as possible. This costume was called ‘the Changer’ ; 
the pickpockets df Paris had given him this tiame and knew him by 
no othor. He had a tolerably complete wMtdrobe. The rags with 
which he tricked out people were almost probable. He had special- 
ities aitd categones; on each naB of hu mop hung a social stSitus, 
threadbare and worn; here the suit of a magistrate, tihore the (mtfit 
of a Cur^, beyond the outfit of a banker, in one corner the costume 
isi a retlr^ military man,, dsewhere the hatrifiments of a of 

letters, further on the dress of a statesman. 

, Thh creature was the costumer the iinmense drama which 
. fcnav^ plays in Paris. lair wat the grec^:i-room whence 
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emerges and into which roguery retreated. A tatteed knave arri- 
ved at^this dreswng-room, deposited his thkty sous and selected, 
according to the part whi^ he wished to play, the costume which 
suited him, and on descending the stairs onpe more, the knave was 
a somebody. On the following day the clothes were laithiuUy re- 
turned, and the Changer, who trusted the thieves with everything, 
was never robbed. There was one inconvenience about these dothes, 
they ‘cHd not fif ; not having been made for those who wore them, 
diey were too tight for one, too loose for anodier and did not adjust 
themselves to any one. Every pickpocket who exceeded or fell short 
of the human average was ill at his ease in the Changer’s costumes. 
It was necessary that one should not be either too fat or too lean. 
The changer had foreseen only ordinary men. He had taken the 
measure of the species firom the first rascal who came to hand, who 
is neither stout nor thin, neither tali nor short. Hence adaptations 
which were sometimes difficult and from which the Changer’s 
dients extricated themselves as best they might. So much the worse 
for the exceptions! The suit of the statesman, for instance, black 
fi-om head to foot, and consequently proper, would have been too 
large for Pitt and too small for Castelcicala. The costume of a states- 
man was designated as follows in the Qianger’s catalogue ; we copy: 

*A coat of black doth, trowsers of black wool, a silk waistcoat, 
boots and linen.’ On the margin there stood: ex^ambassador^ and a 
note which we also copy : Tn a separate box, a neatly frizzed peruke, 
green glasses, seals, and two small quills an inch long, wrapped in 
cotton.’ All this bdonged to the statesman, the ex-ambassador. This 
whole costume was, if we may so express oursdves, debilitated; the 
seams were white, a vagoe button-hole yawned at one of the elbows ; 
moreover, one of the coat buttons was missmg on the breast; but 
this was only a detail; as the hand of the statesman should always 
be thrust into his coat and laid upon his heart, its function was to 
conceal the absent button. 

If Marius had been familiar with the occult institutions of Parts, 
he would instantly have recognized upon the back of the visitor 
whom Basque had just showu in, the statesman’s sttit borrowed from 
die pidc-me-down-t^t shop of the Changer. 

Marius’ disappointment cm beholding another man tiuin the one 
whom.be eiqtectecil to see turned to the hewcom^’s disadvant^e. 

He surveyed him firom head to foot, while that personage ixu^ 
^exaggerated bows, autd demanded in a curt tone: 

you , 

The man replied with an amiable grin of which the caresshig 
i:scoc(>dflc wifi fiamish soxm 

Tt secmii m me impiossible tiiat I sh(Mdd not have already had ^e 
bonow fsfaeeing Monsieur le Baron in society. J think I ^tually d|d 
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meet monsieur personally^ several years ago, at the house of Ma- 
dame la Princesse Bagration and in the drawing-rooms of his Lord- 
ship the Vicomte Dambray, peer of France.* 

It is always a good bit of tactics in knavery to pretend to recognize 
some one whom one dees not know. 

Marius paid attention to the manner of this man’s speech. He 
spied on his accent and gesture, but his disappointment increased; 
the pronunciation was nasal and absolutely unlike the ary, shrill 
tone, which he had expected. ’ 

He was utterly routed. 

‘I know neither Madame Bagration nor M. Dambray, *1 said he. 
*I have never set foot in the house of either of them in my life.’ 

The reply was ungracious. The personage, determined to be gra- 
cious at any cost, insisted. \ 

‘Then it must have been at Chateaubriand’s that I have seen 
Monsieur! I know Chateaubriand very well. He is very affable. He 
sometimes says to me: ‘Th^nard, my friend . . . won’t you drink 
a glass of wine with me?’ 

Marius’ brow grew more and more severe: 

‘I had never had the honour of being received by M. de Chateau- 
briand. Let us cut it short. What do you want?’ 

The man bowed lower at that harsh voice. I 

‘Monsieur le Baron, deign to listen to me. There is in America, 
in a district near Panama, a village called la Joya. Hiat village is 
composed of a single house, a large, square house of three stories, 
built of bricks dried in the sun, each side of the square five hundred 
feet in length, each story retreating twelve feet back of the story 
below, in such a manner as to leave in front a terrace which makes 
the circuit of the edifice, in the centre an inner court where the 
provisions and munitions are kept; no windows, loopholes, no doors, 
ladders, ladders to mount from the ground to the first terrace, and 
from the first to the second, and from the second to the third, ladders 
to descend into the inner comt, no doors to the chambers, trap- 
doors, no staircases to the chambers, ladders; in the evening the 
traps are closed, the ladders are withdrawn, carbines and blunder- 
busses trained from the loopholes; no means of entering, a house by 
day, a citadel by night, eight hundired habitants, — that is the village. 
Why so many precautions? beeaxase the country is dangerous; it is 
full of cannibals. Then why do peoplego there? because the country 
is marvellous; gold is found there.* 

*What arc you driving at?’ interrupted Marius, who had passed 
from diss^^intment to impatience. 

‘At this, Monsieur le Baron. 1 am an old and w^ry diplomat. 
Ancient civilization has thrown me on my own devices. 1 want to 
nry savagb.* 
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‘Well?’ 

‘Monsieur le Baron, egotism is the law of the world. The prole- 
tarian peasant woman, who toils by the day, turns round when the 
diligence passes by, the peasant proprietress, who toils in her field, 
docs not turn round. The dog of the poor man barks at the rich 
man, the dog of the rich man barks at the poor man. Each one for 
himsdf. Self-interest — that’s the object of men. Gold, that’s the 
loadstone.’ 

‘What then? Finish.’ 

‘I should like to go and establish myself at la Joya. There are 
three of us. I have my spouse and my young lady; a very beautiful 
girl. The journey is long and costly. I need a little money.’ 

‘What concern is that of mine?’ demanded Marius. 

The stranger stretched his neck out of his cravat, a gesture cha- 
racteristic of the vulture, and replied with an augmented smile: 

‘Has not Monsieur le Baron perused my letter?’ 

There was some truth in this. The fact is, that the contents of the 
episde had slipped Marius’ mind. He had seen the writing rather 
than read the letter. He could hardly recall it. But a moment ago a 
fresh start had been given him. He had noted that detail: ‘my spouse 
and my young lady.’ 

He fixed a penetrating glance on the stranger. An exanuning 
judge could not have done the look better. He almost lay in wait 
for him. 

He confined himself to replying: 

‘State the case precisely.’ 

The stranger inserted his two hands in both his fobs, drew himself 
up without straightening his dorsal column, but scrutinizing Marius 
in his turn, with the green gaze of his spectacles. 

‘So be it. Monsieur le Baron. 1 will be precise. 1 have a secret to 
sell to you.’ 

‘A secret?’ 

‘A secret.* 

‘Which concerns me?* 

‘Somewhat.’ 

‘What is the secret?’ 

Marius scrutinized the man more and more as he listened to 
him. 

‘I commence gratis,’ said the stranger. ‘You will see that I am 
interesting.’ 

‘Speak.* 

‘Mondeur le Baron, you have in your house a thief and an 
assassin/ 

Marius shuddered. 

‘In my house? no,’ said he. 
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, 'Hie inqxxturbaUe stranger fanuhed his hat with his dhow, and 
went on: 

^An assassin and a thief. Remark^ Monsieur le Baron^ that 1 do 
not here speak of ancient deeds, deeds of the past which lapsed, 

which can be ef&ced by limitation before the law and by repentance 
beR>re Ck>d. I speak of recent deeds, of actual facts as sdll unknown 
to justice at this hour. I continue. This man has insinuated himself 
into your confidence, and almost into your family under |a false 
name. 1 am about to tell you his real name. And to tell it to you for 
nothing.’ 

*1 am listening.’ 

*His name is Jean Valjean.’ 

‘I know it.’ 

*1 am going to tell you, equally for nothing, who he is.* 

*Say on.’ 

‘He is an ex-convict.’ 
know it* 

*You know it since 1 have had the honour of telling you.’ 

*No. I knew it before.* 

Marius’ cold tone, that double reply of *I know it,* his laconicism, 
which was not favourable to dialogue, stirred up some smouldering 
wrath in the stranger. He launched a furious glance on the sly at 
Marius, which was instantly extinguished. Rapid as it was, this 
glance was of the kind which a man recognizes when he has once 
beheld it; it did not escape Marius. Certain flashes can only proceed 
hxnn certain souls; the eye, that vent-hole of the thought, glows with 
it; spectacles hide nothii^; try putting a pane of glass over hell! 

The stranger resumed with a smile: 

*l will not permit myself to contradict Monsieur le Baron. In any 
case, you ought to perceive that I am wdl informed. Now what I 
have to tell you is known to myself alone. This concerns the fortune 
of Madame la Baronne. It is an extra-ordinary seoret. It is for sale— 
I make you the first offer of it. Cheap. Twenty thousand francs.’ . 

I know that secret as wdl as the others,’ said Marius. 

The personage fdt the necessity of lowcrii^ bis price a trifle. 

^Monsieur le Baron, say ten thousand francs and I will apesdt.’ 

*l repeat to you that there is nothing which you can tell me. I 
know what you wish to say to me.’ 

A flresh gleaxhed in the man’s ey^e* He exdaimed: 

*l&nt I must dine today, neverthdess. It is an extraordinary secret^ 
I you. Monsieur le ^on, I will speak. I speak. Give metwenty 
frimtk* 

Mtmus gaaod intently at him: 

T juiQw your extraordinary secret, just » I knew Jean Va^eanV 
naix^^ just as I know your name/ 
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*My iwme?’ 

‘Y«4/ 

^Tfaat is not difficulty Mcmieur Ic Baron. 1 had thehonour to write 
to you and to tell it to you. Thdnard/ 

*— IHcr.’ 

*Hey?’ 

‘HuSnardier.’ 

‘Who^s that?’ 

In danger the porcupine bristles up, the beetle £dgm death, the 
old guard forms in a square; diis man burst into laughter. 

Then he flicked a grain of dust from the sleeve of his coat with 
a fillip. 

Marius continued: 

‘You arc also Jondrette the workman, Fabantou the comedian, 
Genfiot the poet, Don Alvar^ the Spaniard, and Mistress Balizard.’ 

‘Mistress what?’ 

‘And you kept a pot-house at Montfermeil.’ 

‘A pot-house! Never.’ 

‘And I tell you that your name is Th6nardier.’ 

‘I deny it.’ 

‘And ffiat you are a rascal. Here.’ 

And Marius drew a bank-note from his pocket and fiung it in 
his face. 

‘Thanks! Pardon me! five hundred francs! Monsieur le Baron!’ 

And the man, overcome, bowed, seized the note and examined it. 

‘Five hundred francs!’ he began again, taken aback. And he 
stammered in a low voice: ‘An honest rustler.’ * 

Then bnisqudy: 

‘Well, so be it!’ he exclaimed. ‘Let us put ourselves at our ease.’ 

And with the agility of a monkey, flinging bade his hair, tearing 
off his spectacles, and withdrawing ^m his nose by sleight of hand 
the two quills of which mention was recently made, and whidi the 
reader has also met with on anothor page of this b^, he look off 
his face as a man takes ofr his hat 

His eye lighted up; his uneven brow, with hollows in sc«nc |daces 
and bum^ in others, hideously wrinkled at the top, was laid bare, 
his nose had become as sharp as a beak; the fierce and sagadohs 
preffile of the man of prey re-appeared. 

‘Monsieur Ic Baron is infrllible,’ he said fri a dear voice vdienCe 
all natel twang had dsaf^)eared, ‘I am Ihdiardier.^ 

And he straightened up hh crooked badti^ 

Thdnardier, ^ it was really he, wasstrangdy sur|»rised; he wo^ 
have be^ troubled, hadhe been Capable m such a thing. Hehad 
conte tolMng astonishment^ and it was he who had rec^ved it thfr 
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humiliation had been worth five hundred francs to him^ and, taking 
it all in ail, he accepted it; but he was none the less bewildered. 

He beheld this Baron Pontmcrcy for the first time, and, in spite 
of his disguise, this Baron Pontmcrcy recognized him, and recogni- 
zed him thoroughly. And not only was this Baron perfectly informed 
as to Th6iardier, but he seemed well posted as to Jean Valjean. 
Who was this almost beardless young man, who was so glacial and 
so generous, who knew people’s names, who knew all their names, 
and who opened his purse to them, who bullied rascals liken judge, 
and who paid them like a dupe? \ 

Th4nardier, the reader will remember, although he hm been 
Marius’ neighbour, had never seen him, which is not unusual in 
Paris; he had formerly, in a vague way, heard his daughters talk 
of a very poor young man named Marius who lived in the house. 
He had written to him, without knowing him, the letter with which 
the reader is acquainted. 

No connection between that Marius and M. le Baron Pontmcrcy 
was possible in his mind. 

As for the name Pontmcrcy, it will be recalled that, on the battle 
field of Waterloo, he had heard only the last two syllables, for which 
he always entertained the legitimate scorn which one owes to what 
is merely an expression of thanks. I 

However, through his daughter Azelma, who had started on the 
scent of the married pair on the i6th of February, and through his 
own personal researches, he had succeeded in learning many things, 
and, from the depths of his own gloom, he had contrived to grasp 
more than one mysterious clew. He had discovered, by dint of in- 
dustry, or, at least, by dint of induction, he had guessed, who the 
man was whom he had encountered on a certain day in the Grand 
Sewer. From the man he had easily reached the name. He knew 
that Madame la Baronne Pontmercy was Gosette. But he meant to 
be discreet in that quarter. 

Who was Cosette? He did not know exactly himself. He did in- 
deed, catch an inkling of illegitimacy, the history of Fantine had 
always seemed to him equivocal; but what was the use of talking 
about that? in order to cause himself to be paid for his silence? He 
had,^or thought he had, better wares than that for sale. And, accord- 
ing to all appearances, if he were to come and make to the Baron 
Pontmercy ^is revelation — ^and without proof: ^Your wife is a 
bapard,’^ ^e only result would be to atteSet the boot of the husband 
ll^Mrd8 the loins of the reveakr. 

; From Hi^ardier’s point of view, the conversation with Marius 
tad not yet begun. He oug^t to have drawn badk, to have modified 
to have abai^oned his position, to have changed his 
^ finmt; but n^^hisig essential had been compromised as yet, and he 



had fivehuncked francs in his podcat* Moreovar^ he hadsomdhing 
decisive to say, and, even against diis very weU-infonn^ and vytdt* 
armed Bi^n PonUner^, he fdt himadf strong. For mmof 
dser *8 nature, every dialc^e is a combat. In the one in which he 
was about to engage, what was his situadoti? He did not know to 
whom he ym spring, but he did know of what he was q>eaking, 
he made this rapid review of his inner forces, and aibnr having said: 

am Tli^nardicr,* he waited. 

Marius had become tlmughtfid. So he had hold of Th^ardier at 
last. That man whom he h^ so greatly desired to fixai, was bdfore 
him. He could honour Ciolonel Pontmercy’s recommexidatiom 

He felt humiliated that that hero should have owed anything to 
this villain, and that the letter of chaiige drawn from the depths of 
the tomb by his frther upon him^ Marius, had been protested up to 
that day. It also seemed to him, in the complex state of his mind to* 
wards lli^nardier, that there was occasion to avenge the Cblond 
for the misfortune of having been saved by such a rascal. In any 
case, he was content. He was about to deliver the Colonel’s shade 
from this unworthy creditor at last, and it seemed to him diat he 
was on the point of rescuing his father’s memory from the debtors* 
prison. By the side of this duty there was another>-^to elucidate;, if 
possible, the source of Gosette’s fortune. The opportunity appeared 
to present itself. Perhafis Th^nardier knew something. It might 
prove useful to see the bottom of this man. 

He commenced with this. 

Th 6 nardier had caused the ‘honest rustler’ to disappear in his 
fob, and was gazing at Marius with a gentleness that was almost 
tender. 

Marius broke die silence. 

‘Thdiardier, I have told you your name. Now, would you like 
to have me tell you your secret — the one tiiat you came here to re- 
veal to me? I have information of my own, also. You shall see that 
I know more about it than you do. Jean Valjean, as you have said, 
is an assassin and a thief. A thief, because he robbed a wealthy ma- 
nufacturer, whose ruin he brou^t about An assassin, because he 
assassuu^ed polke^agent Javert 

T don^t understand, sir,^ t^aculated Th^mrdier. 

T wiH^make myself intelligible. In a certain arrondisaement cC the 
Pas de Calais, them was, m 1B22, a man who had frllen out with 
Justice, and who, under the name of M. Madeldne, had regained 
Ills status and rdkabilitated himself. This man had become a just 
man in, the fuU fraee of the term. In a trade, the manufretum pf 
Idadc glass goods, he made the formne cf an entire city. As &r 
hk personal fortune was .concerned he made that abo, biit as;jl 
secemdsury matmr, and in some sort, by accident He the 


^ 4S 
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of the poor* fie founded hospitals, opened schools, visited the 
side, dowered young girls, supported widows, and adopted orphans; 
he was like the guardian angel of Ac country. He refused Ac cross, 
he was appointed Mayor. A liberated convict knew Ac secret of a 
penalty incurred by this man in former days; he denounced him, 
and had him arrested, and profited by Ae arrest to come to Paris 
and cause Ae banker Laffitte, — I have Ae feet from Ae cashier 
himself, — ^by means of a false signature, to hand ov«r to him Ac sum 
of over half a million which belonged to M. Madeleine, con- 
vict who robbed M. Madeleine, was Jean Valjcan. As for tHp oAer 
fact, you have no Aing to tell me about it either. Jean ValjeaA killed 
Ac agent Javert; he shot him wiA a pistol. I, Ae person Who is 
speaking to you, was present.* A 

Tl)^nardier cast upon Marius Ae sovereign glance of a conquered 
man who lays his hand once more upon the victory, and who has 
just regained, in one instant, all Ae ground which he has lost. But 
Ae smile returned instantly. The inferior’s triumph in Ac presence 
of his superior must be wheedling. 

Th^nardier contented himself wiA saying to Marius: 

’Monsieur le Baron, we are on Ac wrong track.’ 

And he emphasized Ais phrase by making his bunch of seals 
execute an expressive whirl. 

*What!* broke forA Marius, Mo you dispute Aat? These <arc 
fects.’ 

’They arc chimseras. The confidence with which Monsieur le 
Baron honours me renders it my duty to tell him so. Truth and justice 
before all Aings. I do not like to sec folks accused unjustly. Mon- 
sieur le Baron, Jean Valjcan Ad not rob M. Madeleine and Jean 
Vidjean Ad not kill Javert.’ 

’Tliis is too much ! How is this?’ 

’For two reasons.’ 

*What are Acy? Speak.’ 

’This is Ae first: he Ad not rob M. Madeleine, because it is Jean 
Valjcan himself who was M. Madeleine.’ 

‘What tale are you telling me?’ 

’And this is Ae second; he Ad not assassinate Javert, because Ae 
person who killed Javert was Javert.’ 

’What do you mean to say?* 

'’Hiat Javort committed suidde.’ 

^ ’]^ve it! prove it!’ cried Marius beside himself. 

/ Thdiairdier resumed, scannii^ his phrase aftar Ae manner of Ae 
ancient AksxaiMinne measure; 

’Police-s^|imt-Ja-vert-was«fira:id-Aowned^iiii-der-a4^xat-of*Ach 

P^t-au-€tonge.’ 

^Sut prove it!’ 
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Th^nardier drew from his pocket a large envelope of grey paper, 
which seemed to contain sheets folded in different sizes, 
have my papers/ he said calmly. 

And he added: 

‘Monsieur le Baron, in yoxir interests I desired to know Jean Val- 
jean thoroughly. 1 say that Jean Valjean and M. Madeleine are one 
and the same man, and 1 say that Javert had no other assassin than 
Javert. If I speak, it is because I have proo&. Not manuscript proofs 
— writing is suspicious, hand-writing is complaisant, — ^but printed 
proofs/ 

As he spoke, Th^nardier extracted from the envelope two copies 
of newspapers, yellow, faded, and strongly saturated widi tobacco. 
One of these two newspapers, broken at every fold and falling into 
rags, seemed much older than the other. 

‘Two facts, two proofs,’ remarked Th^nardier. And he offered 
the two newspapers, unfolded, to Marius. 

The reader is acquainted with these two papers. One, the most 
ancient, a number of the Drapeau Blanc of the 25th of July, 1823, the 
text of which can be seen in the first volume, established the identity 
of M. Madeleine and Jean Valjean. 

The other, a Moniteur of the 15th of June, 1832, announced the 
suicide of Javert, adding that it appeared from a verbal report of 
Javert to the perfect that, having been taken prisoner in the barri-^ 
cade of the Rue de la ChanvrCTic, he had owed his life to themagna- 
nimity of an insurgent who, holding him under his pistol, had fired 
into the air, instead of blowing out his brains. 

Marius read. He had evidence, a certain date, irrefragable proof, 
these two newspapers had not been printed expressly for die pur- 
pose of backing up Th^iardier’s statements; the note printed in the 
ManiUur had been an administrative communication from the Pre- 
fecture of Police. Marius could not doubt. 

The information of the cashier-clerk had been &lse, and he him- 
self had been deceived. 

Jean Valjean, who had suddenly grown grand, emerged from his 
cloud. Marius could not repress a cry of joy. 

‘Well, then this unhappy wretch is an admirable man! the whole 
of thiSt fortune really bdonged to him! he is Madeleine, the provi- 
dence of a whole countryside! he isjean Valjean, Javert’s saviour! 
he is a hero! he is a saint!* 

‘Hc*s not a saint, and he*s not a hero!* said Thdnardier. ‘He*s an 
assassin and a robber/ 

And he added, in the tone a man who b^;ins to feet diat he 
possesses some authority: 

‘Let us be calm/ - 

Robber, assassin — those wcads which Marius thou^t had dis- 
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ap$HKared asid wiuch returned^ fdil upcm him like an icecold shower^ 
bath. . * 

^AgamJ’ said he. 

^Alivays,* ejaculated Th^nardier. *Jcan Valjean did not rob Ma- 
deleine, but he is a thief* He did not 1 ^ Javert, but he is a murderer. ’ 

*Wffl you speak,’ retorted Marius, *of that mherable theft, com- 
mitted forty years ago, and expiated, as your own newspapers prove, 
by a whole life of repentance, of self-abnegation and of ' artue?’ 

say assassination and theft. Monsieur le Baron, and I Kpeat 
that I am speaking of actual facts. What 1 have to reveal to \aa is 
absolutely unknown. It belongs to unpublished matter. Andiper- 
haps you will find in it the source of the fortune so skilfully pr smted 
to Madame la Baronne by Jean Valjean, I say skilfully, becaus^ by 
a gift of that nature it would not be so very unddlful to slip into an 
honourable house whose comforts one would then share, and, at the 
sano^atroke, to conceal one’s crime, and to enjoy one’s theft, to bury 
one’s name and to create for ontai^ a ftunily.’ 

^1 might interrupt you at this point,* said Marius, ‘but go on.* 

‘Monsieur le Btuon, I will tell you leaving the recompense to 
your generosity. This secret is worth massive gcM* You wBl say to 
me: *‘Why do not you apply to Jean Valjean?** For a very simple 
reason; 1 know that he has stripped himself, and stripped himself in 
your favour, and 1 consider the combination ingenious; buthe has no 
Icmg^ a sou, he would show me his empty hands, and, since I am in 
need of some money for my trip to la Joya, I prefo you, you who 
have it all, to him who has nothing. I am a little fatigu^, permit 
me to take a diair.’ 

Marius seated himself and motioned to him to do the same. 

Thdnardier installed himself on a tufted chair, picked up his two 
newspapers* ftirust them back into their envelope, and murmured 
as he pecked at die Drapum Bkme with his nail: ‘It cost me a good 
deal trouble to get this one.* 

Ihat done he crossed his legs and stretched himself out on the 
bade c£ the diair, an attitude diaracteristic of people who are sure 
of what tibey are saying, 1ha:i he entered upon his subject gravdy, 
ecx^sltadsdng bu wdrdsr 

‘Monsieur ie Baron, on the 6lh of June, 1832, about a year ago, 
on day of the msurrectkm, n man in the < 3 rand Sewer ^ 
Psuhi, at point where the sewer en&s the .Seine, between the 
Pmit des Invites and the Font de Idna.* 

Marius abruptly drew his chair doser to that of Thdnar^. Th 6 * 
natdier nodoed this movement and continued with the de^)eratk»n 
of ip orator who holds his interlocutor and who &d8 hit adversary 
palpitating under his words: 

to commit hicmiil^ And Ibr imsQns, moreoveir^, 
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whk^ ai« for^%n to pcUtkSy had adopted the sevw as his d<^miciib 
and had a key to it. It was, I repeat, on the 6th t^June; it might 
have been ei^t o’dock in the evening. The man hears a noise in 
the sewer. Greedy surprised, he hides himself and lies in wait. It 
was the sound of fbotstqps, some one was walldng in die dark, and 
coming in his direcdon. Strain to say, there was another man in 
the sewer besides himself* The grating of the oudet {h>m thesewer 
was not far off. A litde light which fell through it permitted him to 
recognize the newcomer, and to see that &e man was carrying 
something on his back. He was walking in a bent attitude. The man 
who was walking in a bent atdtude was an ex-convict, and what he 
was dragging on his shoulders was a corpse. Assassination caught in 
the very act, if ever there was such a thing. As for the theft, that is 
understood; one does not kill a man gratis. This convict was on his 
way to ding the body into the river. One fact is to be noticed, that 
before reaching the exit grating, tius convict, who had come a long 
distance in the sewer, must, necessarily, have encountered a fright- 
ful quagmire where it seems as though he might have left the b^y, 
but the sewermen would have found the assassinated man the very 
next day, while at work on the quagmire, and that did not suit the 
assassin’s plans. He had preferred to traverse that quagmire with his 
burden, and his exertions must have been terrible, for it is impossible 
to risk one’s life more completdiy; I don’t understand how he could 
have come out of that alive.’ 

Marius’ chair approached still nearer. Ili6nardier took advantage 
of this to draw a long breath. He went on: 

’Monsieur le Baron, a sewer is not the Obamp de Mars. One lacks 
everything there, even room. When two men are tiiere, they must 
meet. That is what happened. The man domiciled there and the 
passer-by were forced to bid each other good-day, greatiy to the 
regt^t of both. The passer-by said to the inhabitant:— ’You sec u^at 
1 have on my hack, I must get out, you have the key, give it to me.* 
That convict was a man of tcnibte strengtii. There was no way of 
refiisiog. Nevertheless, the man who had the key parleyed, 
to time. He examined the dead man, but he could see nothings 
except that the latto was young, well dressed, with the air of b^ng 
rich^ a nd all disfigured with blood. While talking, the man con- 
trii^^ tear and pull offbehind, without the assassin perceivmgit, 

a bit of ^ asssuisinated imn’s exmt. A doemnent eonvktkm;^ 

understand; a means of fecoverit^ the trace of thini^ and cflBisig*^ 
ing home the crime to theciiminai. He put timdocUmmit 
viction in his podbet. Afber wfaiich'he opened the gmiuig, madtrtim 
fTran go out with his embarrassment on his back, dosed the^ting 
and ran off, not caring to be mixed up with the zemaindpr, 
of tiie adventure and above all, not witiiuqf to be pw«mt wh» 
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assassin threw the assassinated man into the river. Now you com* 
prehend. The man who was carrying the corpse was Jean Valjeati; 
the one who had the key is speaking to you at this moment; and the 
piece of the coat . • 

Th6iardicr completed his phrase by drawing from his pocket, 
and holding, on a level with his eyes, nipped between his two thumbs 
and his two forefingers, a strip of torn black cloth, all covered with 
dark spots. 

Marius had sprung to his feet, pale, hardly able to dikw his 
breath, with his eyes riveted on the fragment of black cloth, and, 
without uttering a word, without taking his eyes from that fra^ent, 
he retreated to the wall and fumbled with his right hand al^g the 
wall for a key which was in the lock of a cupboard near the chii^ney. 

He found the key, opened the cupboard, plunged his arm ihto it 
without looking, and without his frightened gaae quitting the rag 
which Th^nardier still held outspread. 

But Th6nardier continued: 

‘Monsieur le Baron, I have the strongest of reasons for believing 
that the assassinated young man was an opulent stranger lured into 
a trap by Jean Valjean, and the bearer of an enormous sum of 
money.’ / 

‘The young man was myself, and here is the coat!’ cried Malrius, 
and he flung upon the floor an old black coat all covered with blood. 

Then, snatching the fragment from the hands of Th^nardier, he 
crouched down over the coat, and laid the tom morsel against the 
tattered skirt. The rent fitted exactly, and the strip completed the 
coat. 

Th^nardier was petrified. 

This is what he thought: ‘I’m struck all of a heap.* 

Marius rose to his feet trembling, despairing, radiant. 

He fumbled in his pocket and stalked furiously to Thenar dier, 
presenting to him and almost thrusting in his face his fist filled with 
bank*notes for five hundred and a thousand francs. 

‘You are an infamous wretch! you are a liar, a calumniator, a 
villain. You came to accuse that man, you have only justified him; 
you wanted to ruin him, you have only succeeded in glorifying him. 
And it is you who are the thief! And it is you who are the assassin! 
I saw you, ThAnardier Jondrettc, in that lair on the Rue de PHdpi- 
taL I know enough about you to send you to the galleys and even 
further if I choose. Here are a thousand francs, bully that you are!’ 

And he ftung a thousand franc note at Th^ardier. 

^Ah! Jbi^hrette Ih^rdter, vile rascal! Let this serve you as a 
lesson, you dealer m secoiKi^hand seoets, merchant of mysteries 
rummager of the shadows, wretch! Take these five hundred frsolcs 
and get out of here! Waterloo protects you.* 
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Waterloo!’ growled Th^nardior, pocketing the five hundred 
francs along with die thousand. 

‘Yes, assassin! You there saved the life of a Cohmel . . , 

^Of a General,^ said Th6iardier, elevating his head. 

‘Of a Colonel!’ repeated Marius in a rage. ‘I wouldn’t give a ha’ 
penny for a general. And you come here to commit infamies 1 1 tell 
you that you have committed all crimes. Go! disappear! Only be 
^^-PPy* that k all that I desire. Ah ! monster! here are three thousand 
francs more. Take them. You will depart to-morrow, for America, 
with your daughter; for your wife is dead, you abominable liar. I 
shall watch over your departure, you ruffian, and at that moment 
I will count out to you twenty thousand francs. Go get yourself 
hung elsewhere!* 

‘Monsieur le Baron,’ replied Th^nardier, bowing to the very 
earth, eternal gratitude.’ And Thi^nardier left the room, under- 
standing nothing, stupefied and delighted with this sweet crushing 
beneath sacks of gold, and with that thunder which had burst forth 
over his head in bank-bills. 

Struck by lightning he was, but he was also content; and he 
would have been greatly angered had he had a lightning rod to 
ward off such lightning as that. 

Let us finish with this man at once. 

Two days after the events which we are at this moment narrating, 
he set out, thanks to Marius’ car^ for America tmder a false name, 
with his daughter Azelma, furnished with a draft on New York (or 
twenty thousand francs. 

The moral wretchedness of Th^nardier, the bourgeois who had 
missed his vocation, was irremediable. He was in America what he 
had been in Europe. Contact with an evil man sometimes suffices 
to corrupt a good action and to cause evil things to spring from it. 
With Marius* money, Th^nardier set up as a slave-dealer. 

As soon as Th^nardier had left the house, Marius rushed to the 
garden, where Cosette was still walking. 

‘Cosette! Cosette!’ he cried. ‘Come! come quick! Let us go. 
Basque, a carriage! Cosette, come. Ah! My Godl It was he who 
saved my life! Let us not lose a minute! Put on your shawL’ 

Cosette thought him mad and obeyed. 

He could not breathe, he laid his hand on his heart to restrain 
its tl^bbing. He paced back and forth with huge strides, he em- 
braced Cosette: 

‘Ahl Cosette! 1 am an unhaji^y wretch!’ said he. 

Marius was bewildered. He b^an to catch a glimpse m Jean 
Valjean of some indescribably lofiy and melaiu^y figure. An 
unheard"of virtue supreme and sweet, humble ig Its immikmty 9 
appeared to him. The convict was transfigi^ed mto Christ , . 
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Marius was daszled by this prodigy. He dkL not know precta^y 
wliat he beheld, but it was grand. 

In an instant, a hadcney-carriage stood in front of the docar. 

Marius helped Gosette in and darted in himself. 

‘Driver,* said he, *Rue de THomme Arm6, Number 7.* 

The carriage drove off. 

*Ah! what happiness! ejacidated Gosette. ‘Rue de I'Homme Ar* 
m^, 1 did not dare to speak to you of diat. We arc going to M M» 
Jean.* I 

‘Thy father! Gosette, thy fadier more than ever. Gosette, 1 guess 
it. You told me that you had never received the letter that u s^t 
you by Gavroche. It must have fallen into his hands. Oosem, he 
went to the barricade to save me. As it is a necessity with him ^ be 
an angel, he saved others also; he saved Javert. He rescued me^m 
that gtdf to give me to you. He carried me on his back through that 
fri^tful sewer. Ah! I am a monster of ingratitude. Gosette, after 
having been your providence, he became mine. Just imagine, there 
was a terrible quagmire enough to drown one a hundred times over, 
to thrown one in mire. Gosette! he made me traverse it. I was un- 
conscious; I saw nothing, 1 heard nothing, I could know nothing 
of my own adventure. We are going to bring him bade, to take him 
with us, whether he is willing or not, he shall never leave us again. 
If only he is at home! Provided only that we can find him, I will 
pass the rest of my life in venerating him. Yes, that is how it should 
be, do you see, Gosette? Gavroche must have delivered my letter 
to him. Ail is explained. You understand.* 

Gosette did not understand a word. 

‘You are right,* she said to him. 

Meanwhile the carriage rolled on. 


5. A Mght BeMnd Wkkh Thm Is Day 

Jban Valjean turned round at the knock which he heard on his 
door. 

‘Gome in,* he said feebly. 

The doexr opened. 

Gosette and Markts made their afi^Htarance. 

Gcae^tte nishoi inm the ro^ 

Mmm rmained on the threshold, leaning against the jamb of 

V:"'! 

^Ckxetfer widjean Valje^ - 

And he Ss^ esect in^ l^ his arms ootstretebe^ and trmnbliqg, 

fasligS^, iivkl, gloomy, 
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Cosette, sOaii^ with «motioD, fell upon Jean Valjcan’s breast. 

TatherP said 8b«. 

Jean Valjean, overcome, stammered: 

‘Gosettel she! you! Madame! it is thou! Ah! my Godr 

And, prcMed dose in CSosette^s arms he exclaimed^ 

*It is thou! thou art here! Thou dost pardon me then!’ 

Marius, lowering his eyelids, in order to beep his tears frcHn flow- 
ing, todc a step forward and murmured between lips convulsively 
contracted to repress his sobs: 

‘My father!’ 

‘And you also, you pardon me!’ Jean Valjean said to him. 

Marius could find no words, and Jean Valjean added: 

‘Thanks.* 

Cosette tore off her shawl and tossed her hat on the bed. 

Tt embarrasses me,’ said she. 

And, seating herself on the old man’s knees, she put adde his 
white locks with an adorable movement, and kiWed his brow. 

Jean Valjean, bewildered, let her have her own way. 

Cosette who only understood in a very confused manner, re- 
doubled her caresses, as though she desired to pay Marius’ debt 

Jean Valjean stammered: 

‘How stupid people are! I thought that I should never see her 
again. Imagine, Monsieur Pontmercy, at the very moment when 
you entered, I was saymg to myself: “All is over. H«re is her little 
gown, I am a miserable man, 1 shall never see Cosette again,” and 
1 was saying that at the very moment when you were mounting the 
stairs. Was not I an idiot! Just see how idiotic one can be! One 
reckons without the good God. The good God says: 

* “You fancy that you are about to be abandoned, stupid! No. 
No, things will not go so. Come, iheire is a good man yonder who is in 
need of an angel.” And die angel comes, and one sees one’s Cosette 
again! and one sees one’s little Cosette once more! Ah! 1 was very 
unhappy.* 

For a moment he could not speak, then he went on: 

‘I really needed to see Cosette a little bit now and then* A heart 
needs a bone to gnaw. But I was perfectly conscious that 1 was in 
tibe ^y. I gave myself reasons: “They do not want you, teqp in 
your own course, one has not die right to ding ctsemally,” Abl God 
be praised, I see her once more! D^t dum know, Cosette, diy bns^ 
bandbi^ very handsome? Ah 1 what a pretty embroidered collar diop 
lancifond c^diat pattermltwasdiyhadiandwi^ 
it, was not? And then, thou shouldst have some caduseie 
itiaPi^i Let tm caB her diou, Monsieur Pontmercy. lt wiB nothe 
Ibr’ta^.* ; r',, , . 

,^.ek)ietse 'began, ^ ■ 
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*How wieked of you to have left us like that! Where did you go? 
Why have you stayed away so long? Formerly your journeys o^y 
last^ three or four days. I sent Nicolctte, the answer always was: 
‘^He is absent,*’ How long have you been back? Why did you not 
let us know? Do you know that you are very much chang^? Ah! 
what a naughty father! he has been ill, and we have not known it! 
Stay, Marius, feel how cold his hand is!’ I 

‘So you are here! Monsieur Pontmercy, you pardon hk!’ re- 
peated Jean Valjean. \ 

At that word which Jean Valjean had just uttered once more, 
all that was swelling Marius* heart found vent. 

He burst forth : 

‘Gosette, do you hear? he has come to that! he asks my\ for- 
giveness! And do you know what he has done for me, Gosette? He 
has saved my life. He has done more — ^he has given you to me. And 
after having saved me, and after having given you to me, Gosette, 
what has he done with himself? He has sacrificed himself. Behold 
the man. And he says to me the ingrate, to me the forgetful, to me 
the pitiless, to me the guilty one: Thanks! Gosette, my whole life 
passed at the feet of this man would be too little. That barricade, 
that sewer, that furnace, that cess-pool, — ^all that he traversedi for 
me, for thee, Gosette! He carried me away through all the deaths 
which he put aside before me, and accepted for himself. Every 
courage, every virtue, every hm>ism, every sanctity he possesses! 
Gosette, that man is an angel!’ 

‘Hush ! hush !’ said Jean Valjean in a low voice. ‘Why tell all that? 

‘But youl* cried Marius with a wrath in which there was vener- 
ation, ‘why did you not tell it to me? It is your own fault, too. You 
save people’s lives, and you conceal it from them! You do more, 
under the pretext of unmasking yourself, you calumniate yourself. 
It k frightful.’ 

‘I told the truth,’ replied Jean Valjean. 

‘No,’ retorted Marius, ‘the truth is the whole truth; and that you 
did not tell. You were Monsieur Madeleine, why not have said so? 
You saved Javert, why not have said so? I owed my life to you, why 
not have said so?’ 

‘Because I thought as you do. 1 thought that you were in the 
r%ht. It was necessary that I tdiould go away. If you had known 
abtmt that affair of the sewer, you would have made me remain 
near you. I was therdbre forced to hold my peace. If I had spoken, 
k Imve caused embarrassment in every way.’ 

‘It wndid have i^hftrrassed what? endmrmsed whom?* retorted 
‘Do you think that you sure going to smy here. We shall 
you ofE Ah! good heavens! when I reflect that it was 
an accident lhat I have learned all Axis. You ftimi a part of ditr^ 
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selves. You are her father, and xnine. You shall not pass Another 
day in this dreadful house. Do not imagine that you \\dll be here 
tomorrow.’ 

‘Tomorrow,* said Jean Valjean, ‘I shall not be here, but I shall 
not be with you.’ 

‘What do you mean?* replied Marius. ‘Ah come now, we are not 
going to permit any more journeys. You shall never leave us again. 
You belong to us. We shall not loose our hold of you.’ 

‘This time it is for good,’ added Gosette. ‘We have a carriage at 
the door. I shall run away with you. If necessary, I shall employ 
force.’ 

And she laughingly made a movement to lift the old man in her 
arms. 

‘Your chamber still stands ready in our house,’ she went on. 
‘If you only knew how pretty the garden is now! The azaleas are 
doing very well there. The walks are sanded with river sand; there 
are tiny violet shells. You shall eat my strawberries. I water them 
myself. And no more “madame,” no more “Monsieur Jean,’’ we 
are living under a Republic, everybody says thou, don’t they, Ma- 
rius? The programme is changed. If you only knew, father, I have 
had a sorrow, there was a robin red-breast which had made her 
nest in a hole in the wall, and a horrible cat ate her. My poor, 
pretty, little robin red-breast which used to put her head out of her 
window and look at me! I cried over it. I should have liked to kill 
the cat! But now nobody cries any more. Everybody laughs, every- 
body is happy. You arc going to come with us. How delighted grand- 
father will be! You shall have your plot in the garden, you shall 
cultivate it, and we shall see whether you strawberries are as fine 
as mine. And, then, I shall do everything that you wish, and then, 
you will obey me prettily.’ 

Jean Valjean listened to her without hearing her. He heard the 
music of her voice rather than the sense of her words; one of those 
large tears which are the sombre pearls of the soul, welled up slowly 
in his eyes. 

He murmured: 

‘The proof that God is good is that she is here.’ 

‘Father!’ said Gosette. 

Jean Valjean continued; 

‘It is quite true that it would be charming for us to live togeito. 
Their tiees arc full of birds. I would walk with Gosette. It is sweet 
to be among living people who bid each other “good-day,^* who 
caU to each other in the garden. People see each other from early, 
mmtiing. Wo^uld each cultivate our own litde comer. She would 
me cat her strawberries. I would ihake her gather my roses. 
That would be charming. Only ,. , ^ 
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Wit paused and said gendy: 

%isainty.* 

Hie tear did not fall, it retreated, and Jean Valjean ri^laced it 
widt a smile^ 

Gosette took both the old man’s hands in hefs* 

*My Godt* said she, ^ycnxt hands are sdH colder than before. Are 
you ill? Do you suffer?* 

‘I? No,* replied Jean Valjean, am very well. Only . . .*| 

He paused. 

‘Only what?* 

‘I am going to die {Mresendy.* 

Gosette and Marius shuddered. 

‘To die!’ exclaimed Marius. 

‘Yes, but that is nothing,* said Jean Valjean. \ 

£fe took breath, smiled and resumed: 

‘Gosette, thou wert talking to me, go on, so thy little robin red- 
breast is dead? Speak, so that 1 may hear diy voice.’ 

Marius gazed at the old man in amazement. 

Gosette uttered a heartrending cry. 

‘Father! my fether! you will Hvc. You are going to live. I insist 
upon your living, do you hear?* 

Jean Valjean raised his head towards her wilh adoration, j 
‘Oh! yes, forbid me to die. Who knows? Perhaps I shall obey. I 
was on the verge of dying when you came. That stopped me, it 
seemed to me that I was bom ag^in.* 

‘You are full of strmgth and life,* cried Marius. ‘Do you imagine 
that a person can die lite this? You have had sottow, you shall have 
no more. It is I who adc your foigiveness, and on my knees! You are 
going to live, and to live with us, and to live a long time. We take 
possession of you once more. There are two of us here who will 
hencdTordi have no other thought than your happiness.’ 

‘You see,* resumed Gosette bathed in tears, ‘that Marius says 
that you shall not die.’ 

Jean Valjean continued to smile. 

‘Even if you were to take possession of me, Mcmsieur Pmitmcrcy, 
wmihi tihat make me other than I am? No, God has thought like 
you and myself, and he ^oes not change his mind; it is useful for me;: 
to go. Deatib. is a good arrangement. God knows better than 
what we need. May you be happy, may Monsieinr Pontmercy have 
Coi|Me,.may:y^ wed the momii^, may thext be arotshd 
my and nightingales; may your life bea beautShl^' 

sum^ all die ondiantments of heav^ fill your 

imd iicmr let am good feir nOthii^, die; it is certain that iS 

this is x%ht. G^e, be reasonable, notfa^ is possible noi^i 1 mst 
fiilly conscious that all is over. And dien, last nig^t, J dial 
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wfe^k jug of y^ter. How good thy husband is, Cosettc! TIiqu art 
nnKii better off with him than with me/ 

A noise became audible at the door. 

It was the doctor entering. 

‘Good-day, and farewell, doctor/ said Jean Va||ean. ‘Here are 
my poor chOdrcn/ 

^ Alarms stepped up to the doctor. He addressed to him only 
single word: ‘Monsieur? . . .* But his manner of pronouncing it 
contained a complete question. 

The doctor replied to the question by an expressive glance. 

‘Because things are not agreeable/ said Jean Valjean, ‘that is no 
reason for being unjust towards €k)d.* 

A silence ensued. 

All breasts were oppressed. 

Jean Valjean turned to Gosette. He began to gaze at her as 
though he wished to retain her features for eternity. 

In the depths of the shadow into which he had almdy descended, 
ecstasy was still possible to him when gazing at Ck>sette* The re- 
flection of that sweet face lighted up his pale visage. 

The doctor felt of his pulse. 

‘Ah ! it was you that he wanted ! * he murmured, looking at Cosette 
and Marius. 

And bending down to Marius' ear, he added in a very low 
voice: 

•Too late.' 

Jean Valjean surveyed the doctor and Marius serenely, almost 
without ceasing to gaze at Gosette. 

These barely articulate words were heard to issue from his mouth : 

Tt is nothing to die; it is dreadful not to live.’ 

All at once he rose to hk feet. These accesses of i^ength aresome- 
times the sign of the death agony. He walked with a Arm st^ to the 
wall, thrusting aside Marius and the doctor who tried to hdip him, 
detached from the wall a litdc copper crucifix which was suspended 
there, and returned to his seat with all the freedom of movement of 
per^ct health, and said in a loud voice, as he laid the crudflx on 
flbe mbk: 

‘B^ld die great martyr.' 

. his chest sank in, his head vravered, as though the intoid* 
of dae mmb were sciah^ hedd upon him. 

HSi hands, Which rested cm hib Imees, began to press their ha& 
Inm liie stuflT of hk ttowsors. 

Ooakte supported hk^jhoukUai, and sobbed, ae4 tried to ig?e<& 
to him, but could not. 

Among the words mmgled widi that mournful saliva wfaich ao- 
companieB teami, they dktingukhed words like the Ibllowini^t 
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‘Father, do not leave us. Is it possible that we have found you 
only to lose you again?* 

It might be said that agony writhes. It goes, comes, advances to* 
wards the sepulchre, and returns towards life. There is groping in 
the action erf dying. 

Jean Valjean rallied after this semi-swoon, shook his brow as 
though to make the shadows fall away from it and became almost 
perfectly lucid once more. j 

He took a fold of Gosette*s sleeve and kissed it. I 

‘He is coming back! doctor, he is coming back,’ cried !\<mrius. 

‘You are good, both of you,’ said Jean Valjean. ‘I am going to 
tell you what has caused me pain. What has pained me, Mon\iieur 
Pontmercy, is that you have not been willing to touch that mobey. 
That money really belongs to your wife. I will explain to you,\my 
children, and for that reason also, 1 am glad to see you. Black jet 
comes from England, white jet comes from Norway. All this is in 
this paper, which you will read. For bracelets, I invented a way of 
substituting for slides of soldered sheet iron, slides of iron laid 
together. It is prettier, better and less costly. You vdll understand 
how much money can be made in that way. So Cosette’s fortune 
is really hers. I give you these details, in order that your mind 
maiy be set at rest.’ ! 

The portress had come upstairs and was gazing in at the half-open 
door. The doctor dismissed her. 

But he could not prevent this zealous woman from exclaiming 
to the dying man before she disappeared: ‘Would you like a 
priest?* 

‘1 have had one,’ replied Jean Valjean. 

And, with his finger he seemed to indicate a point above his head 
where one would have said that he saw some one. 

It is probable, in fact, that the Bishop was present at this death 
agony. 

Cosette gently slipped a pillow under his loins. 

Jean Valjean resumed ^ 

‘Have no fear, Mhnsieur Pontmercy, I adjure you. The six 
hundred thousand francs really belong to CSosette. My life will have 
been wasted if you do not enjoy them! We managed to do very well 
with those glass goods. We rivalled what is call^ Berlin jewellery. 
However, we could not equal the black |:lass of England. A gross, 
which contains twelve hundred very well out grains, only costs 
duree francs.* 

When a b^xig who h dear to us is cm the point of deatl^ we gaae 
up^ him w^ a lock which clh^ convulsively to him and wfaii^^ 
Bun herfd him 

gnye her band to Marius, and both, mute with nngui^ 
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DOt knowing what to say to tiic dying mn, stood trembling and 
despairing before him. 

Jean Valjean sank moment by moment. He was filing,* he was 
drawing near to the gloony horizon. 

His breath had become intermittent; a little rattling interrupted 
it. He found some difficulty in moving his forearm, his feet had lost 
all movement, and in proportion as the wretchedness of limb and 
feebleness of body increased, all the majesty of his soul was dis- 
played and spread over his brow. The light of the unknown world 
was already visible in his eyes. 

■ His face paled and smiled. Life was no longer there, it was some- 
thing else. 

His breath sank, his glance grew grander. He was corpse on 
which the wings could be felt. 

He made a sign to Cosette to draw near, then to Marius ; the last 
minute of the last hour had, evidently, arrived. 

He began to speak to them in a voice so feeble that it seemed to 
come from a distance, and one would have said that a wall now rose 


between them and him. 

‘Draw near, draw near both of you. I love you dearly. Oh! how 
good it is to die like this! And thou lovest me also, my Cosette. I 
knew well that thou still felt friendly towards thy poor old man. 
How kind it was of thee to place that pillow under my loins! Thou 
wilt weep for me a little, wilt thou not? Not too much. I do not wish 
thee to have any real griefs. You must enjoy yourselves a great deal, 
my chUdren. I forgot to tell you, that the profit was greater still on 
the buckles without tongues than on all the rest. A gross of a dozen 
dozens cost ten francs and sold for sixty. It really was a ^od busi- 
ness. So there is no occasion for surprise at the six hundred thousand 
francs, Monsieur Pontmercy. It is honest money. You may be 
with a tranquil mind. Thou must have a carriage, a box at the 
theatres now and then, and handsome ball dresses, my Cosette, and 
then, thou must give good dinners to thy ^endSj^a^ be very happy. 

I was writing to Cosette a while ago. She will find my let». I bc^ 
queath to her the two candlesticks which stand on the chmm^- 
piece They are of silver, but tome they aregold, they are diamonds; 
ffiey Change candles which are placed in them into wax-tapers. I 
do not know whether the person who gave ffiem to ttte ^ 
with me yonder on high. I have done what I 

you wia not forget that I am a poor naan, win have me 

to the 6wt plot of earth that you find, 

«Dot. This is my wish. No name on the stone. If Cosette 
Se for a ntJwhae «dw and then, 
you too, Momfcur Pontmaxy. I must admit ttot 
: loved ybu. I adt your pardon for that. Now she and you totoa feut 
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for me. 1 fed very grateful to you. I am sure that you malice 
Cbsette happy« If you only knew. Monsieur Pontmorcy, her pretty 
rosy cheeks were my delight; when I saw her in the least pale, I 
was sad. In the chest of drawers, there is a bank-bill for five hundx^ 
srancs. I have not touched it. It is for the poor. Gosette, dost thou 
fisc thy little gown yemder on the bed? dost thou recognise it? That 
was ten years ago, however. How time flies! We have been very 
happy. All is over. Do not weep, my dtildren, 1 am not going very 
far, I shall see you from there, you will only have to look atmight, 
and you will see me smile. Odette, dost thou remember Mont- 
fermeil? Thou wert in the forest, thou wert greatly terrified! dost 
thou remember how I took hold of the handle of the water-biicket? 
That was the first time that I touched thy poor, little hand! It^was 
so cold! Ah! your hands were red then, mademoiselle, they arc very 
white now. And the big doll! dost thou remember? Thou didst call 
her Catherine. Thou regrettedest not having taken her to the con- 
ventl How thou didst make me laugh sometimes, my sweet angel! 
When it had been raining, thou didst float bits of straw on the 
gutters, and watch them pass away. One day 1 gave thee a willow 
battledore and a shuttlecock widi yellow, blue and green feathers. 
Thou hast forgotten it. Thou wert roguish so young! Thou dpat 
play* Thou didst put cherries in thy ears. Those are things of the 
past. The forests through which one has passed mth one’s child, 
the trees under which one has strolled, the convents where one has 
concealed oneself, the games, the hearty laughs of childhood, are 
shadows. 1 imagined that all that belonged to me. In that lay my 
stupiiUty. Ibose Th^nardiers were wicked. Thou must foi^ve (hem. 
Cosette, the moment has come to tell thee the name of thy mother. 
She was called Fantine. Remember that name — Fantine. Kneel 
whenever thpu utterest it. She suffored much. She loved thee dearly. 
Sbe had as much unhaf^iness as <hou hast had happiness. That is 
the way God apportions things. He is there on high, he sees us all« 
and he Imows what he dep in the midst c^his great stars. I am on 
die verge of departure^ my children. Love each other wdl and al- 
ymyn* Ibere is nothing ete but drat m the world: love for each 
other* You wffl diink somedmea the poor old man who (hed httA 
CHi iny Cosede, it is not my fiudt, indasd, that I have not aeen th<^ . 
idl ^ time, it cut me to the heart; I wentras far as die coitier of d^^ 
street) X must have produced a queer on the people vdbo saw 
me pan, I was like a madman, I once went without my hat* 1 
no hmger see dearly, my chOdi^, I hadadH adw dmigs tpsey« hut 
never aapcL Think a litde of me. Come sdQ nearer. I 
iSfive dear and well-bdoved headS) so thai I maj^lay my 

handi' upon them.’ 

CjSiieMo and Marins M on dtetr knepi» 4a 
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with tears, eadi beneath one of Jean Valjean’s hapds* Those 
hancb ik> moved* 

He had backwards, the %htofthe candles illuminated him. 

His white face loc^^d up to heaven, he allowed Gosette and 
Marius to cover his hands with kisses. 

He was dead. 

The night was starless and extremely dark. No doubt, in the 
gloom, some immense angel stood erect with wii^ outspread, 
awaiting that soul. 


& TTie Grass Covers and the Bain Effaces 

In the cemetery of P^-Lachaise, in the vicinity of the comxnon 
grave, far from the elegant quarter of that city of sepulchres, fer 
from all the tombs of fancy wHch display in the presence of eternity, 
all the hideous frishions of death, in a deserted corner, beside an old 
wall, beneath a great yew tree over which climbs the wild convol- 
vulus, amid dandelions and mosses, there lies a stone. That stone 
is no more exempt than others from the leprosy of time, of damp- 
ness, of the lichens and from the defilement of the birds. The water 
turns it green, the air bladcens it. It is not near any path, and people 
are not fond of walking in that direction, because the grass is high 
and their feet are immediately wet. When there is a little sunshme, 
the lizards come thithor. All around there is a quivering of weeds. 
In the spring, linnets warble in the trees. 

This stone is perfecdy plain. In cutting it the only thought was 
the requirements of the tomb, and no other care was taken than to 
make the stone long enough and narrow enough to cover a man. 

No name is to be read there. 

Only, many years ago, a hand wrote upon it in pencil these four 
lines, which have become gradually illegible beneath the rain and 
the dust, and which arc, to^y, probably efifitced: 

II dort. Quoique le sort fht pour ltd bien dtrange, 

11 vivait, II mourut quand d n’eut plus son ange. 

La chose simplement d’elle-mftme aniva, 

Comme la nuit se fait Iqrsque le jour s^en va. * 


; • Ifeslseiii. Ilk Mies, ^ 

foogarUsttgd. 11isadngGaineWpM«iiaiiiir,ontidi;Mthe]iIikto^^ 
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You r^t, sir, idien you tell me that Iw MSsirables ik writtem 
for all nations. I do not know whether it will be read by all, but I 
wrote it for alL It is addressed to England as well to Spani, to Italy 
as v^l as to France, to Germany as w^ as to Ireland, to Republics 
which have daves as well as to Empires which have serfi. Social 
problems overstep frontiers. The sores of the human race, those 
great sores which cover the globe, do not halt at the red or blue lines 
traced upon the map. In every place where man is ignorant and 
despairing, in every place where woman is sold for bread, wherever 
the child suffers for lack of the book which diould instruct him and 
of the hearth which should warm him, the book of Les Misirabbs 
knocks at the door and says; ‘Open to me, I come for you.* 

At the hour of civilization through which we are now passing, 
and which is still so sombre, the misirabli^s name is Man, he is 
agonizing in all climes, and he is groaning in aQ languages. 

Your Italy is no more exempt from the evil dian is our France. 
Your admirable Italy has all miseries on the face of it. Docs not 
banditism, that raging form of pauperism^ inhabit your mountains? 
Few nations are more deeply eaten by that ulcer of converts wfaidi 
I have endeavoured to fathom. In spite of your possessing Rome, 
Milan, Naples, Palermo, Turin, Florence, Sienna, Pisa, Mantua, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Genoa, Venice, a heroic history, sublime ruins, 
magnificent ruins, and superb cities, you are, like ourselves, poor. 
You are covered with marvds and vermin. Assuredly, the sun 
Italy is splendid, but, alas, azure in the sky does not prev^t rags 
on man. 

Like us, you have prejudices, superstitions, tyrannies, friniiticisins, . 
blind laws lending assistance to ignorant customs. You taste nolhiiq; 
of the present nor of the future without a flavour of the past bemg 
with it. You have a barbarian, the monk, and a sav^e, the 
ksmone. The social question is die same for you as for ut. Thesb 
a few less deaths from huttger widi you, and a few more from : 
fever; your social hygiene is not much letter dilin ours; shadows, ^ 
whidi are Protestant in England, are Gatholsc in Italy; but, undte ^ 
different names, the mcm is identical with die and |t alwa^ ; 
means night, and of pretty nearly die same To e^lakV 

die KIde he^y amounts to the same thing as lb understand the 
Gospd badly, . 

Is is necessary to emphasize this? Mmt dus snejiimdmly 
inn be yet nmre com|detdiy verified? you not 

' .tiSs ^ ' ■ 
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Bom? Glance below. Have you not parasites? Glance up. Does not 
tbat hideous balance^ whose two scales^ pauperism and parisitism^ 
80 mournfully preserve their mutual equilibrium, oscillate before 
ymi as it docs before us? Where is your army of schoolmasters, the 
only army which civilization acknowledges? 

Where are your free and compulsory schools? Does every one 
know how to read in the land of Dante and of Michael Angelo? 
Have you made public schools of your barracks? Have you riot, like 
ourselves, an opulent war-budget and a paltry budget of education? 
Have not you also that passive obedience which is so easily converted 
into soldierly obedience? military establishment which pusl^ the 
regulations to the extreme of firing upon Garibaldi; that is m say, 
upon the living honour of Italy? Let us subject your social order 
to examination, let us take it where it stands and as it stands. Jet us 
view its flagrant offences, show me the woman and the child. It is 
by the amount of protection with which these two feeble creatures 
are surrounded that the degree of civilization is to be measured. Is 
prostitution less heartrending in Naples than in Paris? What is the 
amount of truth that springs from your laws, and what amount of 
justice springs from your tribunals? Do you chance to be so fortunate 
as to be ignorant of the meaning of those gloomy words: public 
prosecution, legal infamy, prison, the scaffold, the executioner,; the 
death penalty? Italians, with you as with us, Beccaria is dead and 
Farinace is alive. And then, let us scrutinize your state reasons. Have 
you a government which comprehends the identity of morality and 
politics? You have reached the point where you grant amnesty to 
heroes! Something very similar has been done in France. Stay, let 
us pass miseries in review, let each one contribute his pile, you are as 
rich as we. Have you not, like ourselves, two condemnations, reli- 
gious condemnation pronounced by the priest, and social condem- 
nation decreed by the judge? Oh, great nation of Italy, thou 
resemblest the great nation of France! Alas! our brothers, you are, 
like ourselves, MherMts. 

From the depths of the gloom wherein you dwell, you do not see 
much more distinctly than we the radiant and distant portals of 
Eden. Only, the priests are mistaken. These holy portals are before 
and not behind us. 

1 resume. This book, Las Misirables, is no less your mirror than 
ours. Certain men, certain castes, rise Jn revolt against this book, 
-—I understand that. Mirrors, those revealecs of the truth, are hated; 
t^t does not prevent them from being of use. 

Asf<xr m)«elf, I have written for My with a profound love for my 
comktxyy but without being et^rossed by France more dban 
by any other nadom In proportion as I advance in life, I grow n^re 
di^eand I beomus more and more patriotic for humanity. 
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This is, moreover, the tendency of our age, and the law of radi- 
ance of the French Revolution; books must cease to be eacchisivdy 
French, Italian, German, Spanish, or English, and become Euro- 
pean, I say more, human, if diey are to correspond to the enlarge- 
ment of civilization. 

Hence a new logic of art, and of certain requirements of compo- 
sition which modify everything, even the conditions, formerly nar- 
row, of taste and language, which must grow broader like all the 
rest. 

In France, certain critics have reproached me, to my great de- 
light, with having transgressed the bounds of what they call Trench 
taste*; I should be glad if this eulogium were merited. 

In short, I am doing what I can, I suffer with the same universal 
suffering, and I try to assuage it, I possess only the puny forces of a 
man, and I cry to all: ‘Help mel* 

This, sir, is what your letter prompts me to say; I say it for you 
and for your country. If have insisted so strongly, it is decause of 
one phrase in your letter. You write: — 

‘There are Italians, and they arc numerous, who say: “This book 
Les MisirableSf is a French book. It does not concern us. Let the 
French read it as a history, we read it as a romance** *— Alas! I 
repeat whether we be Italians or Frenchmen, misery concern us 
all. Ever since history has been written, ever since philosophy has 
meditated, misery has been the garment of the human race; the 
moment has at length arrived for tearing off that rag, and for re- 
placing upon the naked limbs of the Man-People, the sinister 
fragment of the past with the grand purple robe of the dawn. 

If this letter seems to you of service in enlightening some minds 
and in dissipating some prejudices, you arc at liberty to publish 
it, sir. Accept, I pray you, a renewed assurance of my very 
distinguished sentiments. 

Victor Hugo. 
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